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MINUTES  0F“  E'VIDEN  CE. 

PART  II. 


Luna,  28"  die  Aprilis,  1834. 

HENRY  WARBURTON,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


George  James  Guthrie,  Esq. ; called  in,  and  Examined. 

4703.  YOU  are  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London; 
Deputy  Inspector-general  of  Army  Hospitals : Surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital  and  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital ; M.D.  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen;  Author  of  several  Works  on  Surgery:  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  ? — Yes. 

4704.  Where  do  you  lecture  ? — At  present  in  Windmill-street. 

4705.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  ? — From  the  first  battle  to 
the  last. 

4706.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  surgeon  and  as  deputy  inspector-general. 

4707.  When  did  you  become  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons?— Ten  years  ago. 

4708.  For  how  long. does  the  president  serve  ? — For  one  year. 

4709.  What  is  the  day  of  election  ? — The  second  Thursday  in  July. 

4710.  Where  did  you  receive  your  professional  education? — In  London. 

4711.  At  what  schools? — At  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  the  York  Military 
Hospital,  the  Westminster  Hospital,  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  at  several  other 
schools  at  various  times. 

4712.  When  did  you  enter  into  the  public  service  ? — In  June  1800. 

4713.  Wliat  examinations  had  you  to  undergo  before  your  admission  to  the  army 
service? — An  examination  as  to  education,  first,  by  the  inspector-general  for  his  own 
satisfaction  ; and  subsequently  I became  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
I served  from  June  to  March  as  an  hospital-assistant ; when  the  surgeon-general 
said,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  of  us  to  remain  at  the  hospital,  unless  we  were 
members  of  the  College.  First  of  all  he  said,  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  any  of  us 
so  long  at  one  place ; and  sent  me  and  others  to  different  places  : and  then  he 
said,  “ I will  not  have  any  of  you  here,  except  you  are  members  of  the  College.” 
As  there  was  no  appeal  against  that,  I went  to  the  College  and  was  examined  5 
and  then  he  said,  he  must  promote  me  ; and  I was  promoted  to  an  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  29th  regiment. 

4714.  What  should  you  say  of  the  extent  and  strictness  of  the  examination  for 
the  army  service  at  that  time,  compared  with  what  it  is  now  } — It  was  a very  fair 
and  reasonable  examination  in  those  days.  A young  man  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  to  have  passed  it.  It  was  not  so  severe  as  it  is  now ; and 
if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible,  during  the  war,  to  provide 
the  service  with  officers  : because,  at  a certain  period  of  the  war,  so  far  from  the 
College  being  able  to  give  them  the  examination  which  was  thought  necessary  to 
warrant  their  having  a commission,  the  Government  were  under  the  necessity  of 
refraining  from  having  them  examined  at  all ; and  they  gave  them  a warrant  instead 
of  a commission,  knowing  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  take  the  proper  situation  in 
the  array  that  officers  by  commission  ought  to  take.  This  arose  from  the  demand 
being  greater  than  the  supply. 

4715.  On  what  branches  of  medical  or  surgical  science  were  the  candidates  for 
army  service  examined  in  1800? — On  anatomy  and  surgery,  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons ; and  as  to  their  general  knowledge  of  medicine,  by  the  inspector-general, 
•whenever  he  thought  proper. 

4716.  Was  it  at  the  college  that  the  inspector-general  examined? — No,  the 
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G.J.  Guthrie, 'Esq.  inspector-general,  the  late  Mr.  Rush,  had  an  office  at  No.  4,  in  Berkeley-street. 

; He  inquired  as  to  the  education  of  candidates,  which,  if  found  sufficient,  he  consi- 

28  April  1834.  (i0j-ecl  to  be  proof  enough  of  medical  knowledge. 

4717.  Did  any  other  person  of  the  Army  Medical  Board  attend  on  the  days 
when  you  were  examined  r — I do  not  recollect.  Mr.  Rush  superintended  my  edu- 
cation ; and  therefore  he  knew  my  qualifications,  and  on  that  account,  perhaps, 
dispensed  with  examining  me. 

471  8.  Of  how  many  members  does  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  con- 
sist?— Twenty-one,  inclusive  of  the  president  and  vice-presidents. 

4719.  And  out  of  those  21  members  the  10  examiners  are  chosen? — They 
are. 

4720.  Are  the  president  and  vice-presidents,  e.v  officio,  members  of  the  court 
of  examiners  ? — They  are  selected  from  the  court  of  examiners.  No  man  can  be 
president  or  vice-president,  unless  he  belongs  to  the  court  of  examiners. 

4721.  Are  not  the  examiners  chosen  from  the  Council  ? — Yes:  and  they  are 
usually  the  10  senior  members  of  the  Council;  and  the  office  of  president  and 
vice-president  is  taken  in  turns  by  the  10  examiners,  according  to  their  seniority. 

4722.  The  ten  junior  members  of  the  Council  do  not,  then,  become  examiners, 
so  long  as  they  remain  juniors? — They  succeed  to  the  vacant  examinership,  with 
two  exceptions : that  is,  that  the  King’s  serjeant-surgeon  and  the  King’s  surgeon- 
general  are  entitled,  on  coming  into  the  couit  of  assistants,  to  be  appointed,  out  of 
their  turn,  to  the  first  vacancies  in  the  court  of  examiners  : and  they  formerly 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  president. 

4723.  For  some  years  the  office  of  surgeon-general  has  not  been  filled  up  ? — 
The  present  head  of  the  medical  department  is  a physician,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  called  surgeon-general.  If  his  successor  should  be  a surgeon,  he  would  be 
called  director-general  and  surgeon-general,  and  would  succeed  to  that  office. 

4724.  Out  of  what  body  is  the  Council,  including  the  president  and  vice-pre- 
sidents, chosen  ? — From  the  members  generally,  or  the  commonalty,  as  it  was 
anciently  termed. 

4725.  Exclusive  of  holding  the  station  of  the  King’s  serjeant-surgeon,  or  of  the 
surgeon-general,  what  are  the  circumstances  that  usually  guide  the  choice  of  the 
Council  in  electing  persons  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body? — In  regard  to  the 
King’s  serjeant-surgeon,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  an  apothecary,  we  would  not 
admit  him.  In  the  case  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  it  was  so.  The  King  was  pleased 

' to  make  his  apothecary  his  serjeant-surgeon,  and  consequently  the  Council  refused 
‘ to  adnjit  him  : and  it  was  not  until  some  years  afterwards,  when  the  charter  was 
granted,  and  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  apothecary,  that  he  was  allowed  to  take  in 
the  college  his  rank  as  serjeant-surgeon.  The  Council  is  selected  from  those 
surgeons  who  practise  surgery  only.  A gentleman  is  not  admissible  who  practises 
as  an  apothecary  ; and  this  has  been  so  for  a long  time,  certainly  ever  since  the 
Act  of  Parliament  separating  the  surgeons  from  the  barbers.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
bye-laws  to  elect  into  the  Council  a gentleman  who  practises  as  a midwife : nor  is 
any  one  eligible,  unless  he  practises  surgery  only.  It  is  open  to  all  persons  of 
that  description. 

4726.  Then  all  members  of  the  College  are  eligible  into  the  Council,  unless  they 
practise  pharmacy  or  midwifery? — Yes. 

4727.  Sir  David  Dundas,  you  say,  although  serjeant-surgeon,  was  excluded 
from  the  Council,  on  the  ground  of  his  practising  in  pharmacy? — Yes;  and  his  late 

' Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  highly  approved  of  the  proceeding;  and  he  was 
pleased  in  consequence  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the  charter,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  such  a circumstance  again. 

4728.  What  was  the  alteration  to  which  you  refer? — That  the  King’s  serjeant- 
surgeon,  or  the  surgeon-general  to  the  Forces,  should  not  succeed  to  the  office  of 
examiner,  unless  he  was  elected  upon  the  Council : giving  therefore  to  the  Council 
the  power  of  excluding  him  from  the  court  of  examiners,  by  not  electing  him  upon 
the  Council.  It  was  a very  remarkable  and  gracious  act  of  his  late  Majesty,  and 
one  of  those  for  which  the  College  is  most  humbly  indebted  to  him.  See  the  last 
clause  but  one  in  the  Charter  of  1822. 

' 4729.  Under  the  charter,  the  members  of  the  College  have  no  voice  in  the 

election  of  the  Council? — Neither  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  1745>  nor  by  any  of 
the  subsequent  charters;  the  old  existing  members  of  the  Council  elect  a new  one. 

4730.  Is  it  not  the  mode  of  election  usual  in  many  corporations? — It  is,  and  it 
‘ is  a duty  which  distresses  us  all  exceedingly ; and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  could 
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be  done  better  for  the  public  service,  there  is  not  one  of  the  Council  that  would  not  G.J.Guthrk,  Esi 

be  delighted  that  another  mode  shall  be  found  of  doing  it : but  I shall  take  an  

opportunity  of  showing,  in  due  time,  that  that  cannot  be  done  with  advantage.  28  April  1834. 

4731.  What  other  modes  of  electing  the  Council  have  been  at  anytime  suggested 
to  the  Council,  and  taken  into  consideration  by  them  ? — Several  of  us,  who  have  very 
much  the  interest  of  the  College  and  of  the  public  at  heart,  have  been  anxious  to 
devise  a different  mode  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Council ; and  we  have  con- 
sidered deeply  every  one  of  the  different  methods  which  have  at  various  times  been 
recommended.  It  has  been  proposed,  that  the  whole  of  those  gentlemen  who 
practise  surgery  only,  and  who  may  amount,  probably,  to  something  near  200, 
should  have  this  power  vested  in  them.  And  in  order  to  show  them  to  be  men  of 
great  acquirements,  they  were  to  undergo  a second  examination,  stricter  in  its  ■ 
nature  than  the  first,  and  so  strict,  in  fact,  that  there  are  very  few,  except  those  • 
who  have  been  highly  educated,  that  would  wish  to  meet  it.  Now  I was  one  who 
supported  this  measure  at  first : but  I soon  found  that  it  would  lead  to  several 
very  great  inconveniences.  In  the  first  place,  I do  not  believe  that  it  would  at  all 
satisfy  the  public.  As  president  of  the  College,  I have  the  honour  now  to  repre- 
sent 8,000  members ; and  I have  great  satisfaction  in  saying,  that  there  is  not  one 
stated  grievance  at  this  moment  before  the  College  to  redress  ; and  I do  not  believe 
that  the  7,800  would  be  at  all  better  satisfied  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment, 
by  having  that  power  vested  in  the  200  who  practise  surgery  only,  or  in  any  definite 
number  of  members.  On  the  contrary,  I think  the  great  body  would  be  less  satis- 
fied than  they  are  with  the  present  mode  of  proceeding. 

4732.  When  you  say  200,  do  you  mean  that  there  is  that  number  of  pure 
surgeons  scattered  over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  or  that  there  is  that 
number  practising  in  London  only  ? — I object  to  the  term,  pure  surgeon.  There 
are,  I believe,  200  surgeons  who  practise  surgery  only  in  the  whole  country ; and 
not  quite  so  many  in  London. 

4733.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  in  what  those  200  persons  differ  from  the 
remaining  7,800  ? — There  are  a certain  number  in  the  profession  who,  provided 
they  reside  in  London,  are  eligible  into  the  Council  and  into  the  court  of  examiners. 

Those  are  persons  who  practise  surgery  only.  The  remainder  are  persons  who 
practise  as  surgeon-apothecaries,  and  in  any  other  way  they  please. 

4734.  Is  this  disqualification  of  practitioners  in  pharmacy  or  midwifery  pro- 
vided by  the  charter,  or  by  the  bye-laws  ? — It  arises  out  of  the  bye-laws,  sanctioned 
by  the  Chancellor  and  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justices. 

4735*  There  is  no  passage  whatever  in  the  charter  making  any  distinction 
in  the  commonalty  between  those  who  practise  surgery  coupled  with  mid- 
wifery or  pharmacy,  and  those  who  practise  surgery  only  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

4736.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  of  making 
the  200  members,  who  practise  surgery  only,  the  elective  body? — First,  I do  not 
believe  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  general  body.  It  would  form  a sort  of 
aristocratic  body,  that  they  would  eye,  and  that  I should  eye  myself,  if  I was  ' 
amongst  them,  with  very  great  dissatisfaction.  The  College,  when  it  obtained  its 
charter  as  a Royal  College,  did  give  an  indirect  pledge,  that  it  would  not  make 
a distinction  among  its  members. 

4737-  Ey  whom,  and  to  whom  was  this  pledge  given  ? — By  the  Council  of  that 
day  to  the  commonalty  generally ; but  indirectly. 

4738.  In  what  way  was  this  pledge  given?  Was  a meeting  of  the  commonalty 

held,  at  which  the  Council  explained  to  the  members  assembled  the  course  they  ^ 

were  about  to  pursue  ? — No.  It  took  place  by  publications  among  the  parties. 

The  charter  was  opposed  by  part  of  the  body,  and  counsel  were  heard,  on  both  * 
sides,  before  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  Those  statements  were  advanced 
under  such  circumstances,  and  it  was  after  a full  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general,  that  the  charter  was  recommended  to  his  Majesty. 

4739.  Llave  you  any  other  objections  to  offer  to  constituting  such  an  elec- 
tive body  ? — The  next  objection  is,  that  I do  not  believe  that  such  a body 
would  select  in  a better  manner  than  the  persons  who  already  exercise  that  office ; 
nor  that  they  would  do  it  so  much  for  the  public  advantage  : nor  that  they  v/ould 
take  men  so  much  according  to  their  seniority  : and  I think  therefore  it  would  be  ? 
done  less  justly  for  all  parties,  and  less  advantageously  for  the  public  service,  than 

at  present.  I do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  a person  like  myself  would  10 
years  ago  have  had  any  chance  of  becoming  a member  of  the  Council,  if  he  had 
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, J.  Giithrie,  Esq.  had  to  be  selected  by  the  body  of  what  are  called  surgeons  living  in  London.  An 

arrangement  of  this  kind  would  render  a certain  degree  of  canvass  necessary.  It 

28  April  1834.  would  require  certain  references  to  the  chronological  list  of  members,  and  certain 
arrangements  of  ballot;  and  would  occasion  a great  many  other  serious  difficulties, 
which,  when  it  was  inquired  into  in  detail,  occurred  practically  to  us  who  have 
closely  investigated  this  matter ; and  which  led  us  to  believe,  that  it  w'ould  in  no 
way  be  satisfactory  to  the  body  generally,  and  in  no  manner  so  advantageous  to 
the  public. 

4740.  When  you  say,  whom  do  you  mean? — Two  or  three  gentlemen 

who  have  investigated  this  matter,  with  a view  of  making  alterations  in  the  manner 
of  electing  the  Council. 

4741.  Do  you  mean  members  of  the  Council  ? — Yes. 

4742.  Do  they  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Council? — I do  not  know.  Some 
are  of  one  opinion,  and  some  of  another. 

4743.  Has  it  been  put  to  tlie  vote,  so  that  it  may  be  known,  whether  it  is  ap- 
proved of  by  the  majority,  or  not? — The  proposition  for  a second  examination  has 
been  put  to  the  vote  before  the  Council  within  the  last  two  years.  I have  here 
the  formulas.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  the  manner  in  w'hich  we  conduct 
these  matters.  The  paper  in  my  iiand  is  a document,  belonging  to  the  College, 
which  I have  thought  it  right  to  bring  here.  We  considered  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  having  a second  examination  of  all  professors  and  teachers,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  subsequently  giving  to  those  gentlemen  the  power  of  elect- 
ing members  into  the  Council.  These  are  the  resolutions  that  were  passed : 
“I.  1.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  testimonials  of  being  qualified  to  officiate  as 
teacher  of  anatomy  or  surgery,  will  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  same. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  such  examination  under  24  years  of  age. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  such  examination,  until  he  shall  have  been  a 
member  of  the  College  two  years  at  least.  4.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
such  examination  without  producing  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  of  having  been  engaged  in  a strict  course  of  professional  education,  at 
home  or  abroad,  up  to  the  period  of  presenting  himself  for  such  examination. 
II.  I . The  examination  of  teachers  of  anatomy  and  surgery  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  summoned  for  that 
purpose.  2.  The  testimonial  of  qualification,  as  teacher,  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Council  may  at  any  time  judge  proper.”  Of  course  there  was  to  be  a fee  for 
that  examination,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  being  unnecessarily  troublesome. 
If  this  had  been  carried  into  execution,  it  would  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
closer  body  in  the  College  than  is  said  at  present  to  exist,  and  to  a closer  mode  of 
election  into  hospitals ; consequently,  it  would  have  led  to  the  exclusion  of  a great 
number  of  respectable  persons,  who  suppose  themselves  qualified  for  such  situa- 
tions. As  we  felt,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  plan  would  not  give  general  satis- 
faction, on  a ballot  taking  place,  it  w'as  lost. 

4744.  When  was  this? — Within  the  last  year:  it  began  in  November  tw'elve- 
month,  and  it  was  finally  decided  about  three  or  four  months  ago.  One  great 
ground  of  my  objection  was  this  : that  if  gentlemen  Avere  under  tlie  necessity  of 

’ coming  before  us  for  a second  examination,  and  that  examination  were  as  strict  as 
I myself  first  intended,  and  understood  to  be  proposed,  it  would  have  prevented 
many  men  from  coming  at  all ; and  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
that  practitioners  would  have  felt  in  coming  before  us  at  a later  period  of  life, 
would  have  made  a very  close  body.  If  a man  has  been  an  apothecary  or  man- 
midwife,  and  chooses  at  any  time  to  cease  to  occupy  those  stations,  and  to  confine 
his  practice  to  surgery,  he  becomes  eligible  into  our  Council.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  any  gentleman  of  35  or  36  years  of  age,  belonging  to 
the  public  service,  holding  perhaps  a high  official  situation,  and  returning  to  his 
native  land  after  10  or  15  years  of  service,  unless  he  should  have  been  strictly  and 
closely  engaged  in  minute  anatomy  during  a great  part  of  that  period,  to  have 
ventured  before  us  for  that  examination  : and  consequently,  I felt  that  it  would 
throw  the  Council  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  hospital  surgeons  and  the  hospital 
teachers ; and  that  would  be  doing  a number  of  other  persons  a great  injustice  : 

• for  it  is  one  thing  to  undergo  an  examination  in  minute  anatomy,  when  fresh  from 
the  schools,  at  25  years  of  age;  and  another  to  meet  it  at  35  or  40,  after  an 
absence  of  several  years.  In  addition,  it  was  proposed  out  of  this  body  to  form  a 
society,  whose  object  was  to  be  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  publication  of  trans- 
actions; and  it  was  because  that  society  must  necessarily  have  included  only  those 

peculiar 
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peculiar  persons,  that  the  opposers  of  the  measure  again  objected  to  it.  For  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  have  a peculiar  body,  without  giving  to  the  members  of  that 
body  peculiar  privileges;  and,  consequently,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  general 
body  that  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  exist,  and  that  every  man  who  is  fairly  qualified 
to  take  a place  in  the  Council,  should  be  open  to  election  : and  I will  further  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  very  few  instances  can  be  adduced  in  which  the  exclusion  of  an 
individual,  having  apparently  fair  pretensions,  has  not  been  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  and  the  advancement  of  surgical  science. 

4745.  Has  any  other  mode  of  electing  a Council  been  under  consideration  ? — 
It  vvas  proposed  by  a certain  number  of  the  body,  in  the  years  1798  and 
1818,  that  the  pow'er  of  electing  a Council  should  be  given  to  the  100  senior 
members  of  the  College.  The  meetings  took  place  in  1798,  subsequently  to 
throwing  out  the  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  surgery,  proposed  by  the  corporation. 
In  regard  to  this  proposition,  I do  not  know  tlie  reasons  advanced  in  that  day : 
but  the  reasons  I would  advance  against  it,  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  I do  not 
believe  the  general  body  would  be  at  all  satisfied  with  it.  In  the  second  place,  the 
electors  would  be  very  elderly  men,  many  of  them  probably  70  or  80  years  of  age, 
and  many  of  them  incompetent  to  make  a just  discrimination.  In  the  next  place, 
I do  not  know  whether  they  were  to  be  taken  from  the  body  all  over  England,  or 
to  be  confined  to  London ; and  if  to  London,  I do  not  know  what  London  means : 
whether  it  is  to  be  Rotherhithe,  or  Chelsea,  &c.  The  consequence,  however,  would 
be,  that  it  w'ould  necessarily  cause  a canvass  amongst  them ; and  the  probability  is, 
it  would  lead  to  electing  none  but  surgeons  of  hospitals  and  teachers  of  anatomy  and 
surgery:  and  that  I think  would  be  a highly  detrimental  result.  For  I need  not 
conceal  from  the  Committee,  that  those  surgeons  who  have  not  been  surgeons  of  hos- 
pitals, but  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  raise  themselves  to  eminence  by  other 
fortunate  circumstances,  vvould  never  have  had  the  least  chance  of  getting  upon  the 
Council,  unless  they  were  elected  by  such  persons  as  their  own  brethren,  who  are 
competent  judges  of  merit.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  several  upon  the 
Council  who  are  neither  hospital  surgeons,  nor  teachers  of  anatomy  or  surgery,  men 
who  have  rendered  the  most  important  benefits  to  the  public  at  large  upon  many 
occasions,  and  who  form  an  exceedingly  useful  minority.  I have  consulted  different 
gentlemen  of  what  is  called  “ the  Radical  persuasion”  upon  those  points,  and  I 
have  not  found  any  two  of  them  agreed  in  the  same  proposition.  Some  wish  to 
have  300,  some  200,  and  some  lOO  electors ; and  some,  (very  few  indeed,)  wish  to 
have  the  whole  body  in  London  for  electors.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  whole  body 
electing,  all  the  objections  I have  hitherto  stated,  hold  good  against  this  plan.  If 
there  were  such  an  election  to-morrow,  in  all  probability  the  youngest  surgeon 
of  St.  Thomas’s,  or  Guy’s,  or  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  would  succeed  to  the 
vacancy,  in  preference  to  almost  any  one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town  ; unless  he  happened  to  be  a particularly  prominent  person.  There  are 
always  two  parties : one  is  the  movement  party,  who  work,  and  go  to  vote  for  their 
candidate ; the  other  is  the  quiet  party,  who  do  nothing.  And  as  the  younger 
candidate  would  have  educated  nine  probably  out  of  ten  who  would  vote,  there 
would  be  very  little  doubt  that  he  would  bo  elected  to  the  office.  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  my  opinion  that  a great  deal  of  the  good  which  has  been  done 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  last  ten  years,  might  not  have  taken  place,  if  it 
had  not  been  composed  in  the  way  it  now  is. 

4746.  You  mean  that  the  hospital  surgeons  and  teachers  would  be  the  parties 
elected  ? — They  would  be  more  so,  than  they  are  now\  There  is  another  great 
objection,  that  if  2,000  men  are  to  be  canvassed  in  the  great  district  of  London,  it 
requires  that  the  medical  profession  should  cease  to  be  a peaceful  profession.  We 
must  become  a canvassing  body,  a placarding  body,  a very  quarrelsome  body.  If  a 
man  like  myself  were  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  canvassing  2,000  men  all  over 
London,  I w'ould  just  as  soon  canvass  to  be  a Member  of  Parliament,  or  anything 
else  in  the  county.  The  result  would  be,  that  we  should  be  frequently  at  daggers 
drawn.  We  are  bad  enough  already  ; but  with  a frequent  repetition  of  these  con- 
tests, we  should  not  be  able  to  meet  even  in  the  streets  in  comfort,  much  less  in 
consultation.  I am  very  desirous  that  nothing  of  the  kind  may  take  place ; but 
that  we  may  be  left  a peaceful,  quiet,  and  scientific  body. 

4747.  Does  that  comprehend  all  the  modes  that  have  been  proposed? — Yes, 
all  that  I am  acquainted  w'ith. 

4748.  Is  the  plan  of  1798  reduced  to  print? — There  is  a plan  reduced  to  print. 
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It  is  alluded  to  in  an  Address  to  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  of  London,  without 
a name,  signed  by  “A  Member  of  the  Corporation.” 

4749.  Did  it  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  corporation  at  the  time  ? — ■ 

I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  considered  at  the  time. 

4750.  Hand  it  in. — [The  JVitness  delwered  in  the  same.^ — I beg  to  say  that, 
believing  the  present  mode  of  election  to  be  the  fairest  and  the  best  which  under 
all  circumstances  can  take  place,  I am  however  desirous  that,  as  a compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  elective  privilege,  the  body  at  large  should  receive  another  from 

the  Council,  which  I consider  would  be  of  much  more  importance  to  them.  It  is  ^ 
that  all  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  instead  of  being  close,  should  be  open  to  every 
member  of  the  commonalty  ; and  I believe  that  that  would  be  a much  greater 
compensation  to  them,  than  giving  them  the  mere  right  of  election.  So  far  satisfied 
am  I of  that  fact,  that  I think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  the  whole  body 
would  receive  that  concession  with  a much  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  than  they 
would  the  right  of  election.  So  painful  and  disagreeable  a duty  is  that  of  electing, 
that  I believe  the  Council  will  be  delighted  if  this  Committee  can  point  out  any 
means  by  which  they  may  get  rid  of  it,  and  whieh  may  be  found  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  and  to  the  science  of  surgery. 

4751.  Do  you  consider  the  bye-law  advantageous  which  excludes  from  the 
Council  persons  practising  pharmacy? — Ves,  I do.  It  is  an  ancient  bye-law,  being 
one  of  the  bye-laws  of  1748,  made  immediately  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  sepa- 
rating- the  surgeons  from  the  barbers,  and  approved  by  the  regular  authorities,  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justices  of  that  day.  “ Item  the  8th  ; It  is  ordained,  that 
no  person  practising  as  an  Apothecary,  or  following  any  other  trade  or  occupa- 
tion besides  the  profession  or  business  of  a Surgeon,  shall  be  capable  of  being 
chosen  into  the  Court  of  Assistants  : or  if  he  should  be  one  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants, be  eligible  to  the  office  of  master  or  examiner.”  It  was  believed,  that  no 
person  could  heartily  serve  two  masters ; that  he  could  not  follow  two  different 
professions  ; and  that  if  he  did,  he  would  not  be  well  qualified  for  the  higher  offices 
that  are  desired  from  a surgeon.  When  we  elect  a man  into  the  Council  of  the 

o 

College  of  Surgeons,  we  consider  a great  number  of  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  his  professional  character : that  he  must  be  a man  of  reasonable  attainments 
as  an  anatomist ; that  he  must  have  considerable  qualifications  as  a surgeon  : that 
he  must  not  be  a bankrupt,  or  insolvent.  This  is  another  rule,  that  if  he  is  a bank- 
rupt, or  insolvent,  he  is  to  be  removed  from  the  Council.  We  also  consider  that 
he  must  be  a man  of  good  moral  character,  one  against  whom  no  person  of  the  pro- 
fession can  bring  any  special  and  valid  reasons,  affecting  him  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

He  must  be  a man  qualified,  in  his  turn,  to  take  the  place  of  an  examiner,  and 
consequently  a man  well  versed  in  anatomy  and  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  as  fol- 
lowed throughout  Europe.  We  further  would  say,  without  reference  to  anything 
in  his  previous  situation,  education,  or  practice,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  obtain  it,  he 
should  be  a gentleman  of  as  great  acquirements  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  from 
persons  in  our  situation  of  life  : but  at  all  events,  he  should  be  pre-eminent  for  the 
honesty  and  t)onour  of  his  character  and  general  deportment  towards  his  brethren. 

4752.  Is  one  vvho  practises  surgery  only,  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws  ? — Not  in  the 
present  day.  If  a member  wishes  to  belong  to  any  other  corporation,  he  is  bound  to 
apply  to  us  for  leave  ; at  least,  under  our  bye-laws  of  1 748,  he  used  to  do  so ; and 
we  gave  him  leave  accordingly.  If  lie  were  to  be  a ship-builder,  or  a sharer  in  any 
company,  and  were  to  appear  in  that  capacity  as  a bankrupt,  we  should  certainly 
remove  him  immediately  from  the  Council. 

4753.  Supposing  there  were  no  bye-law  against  the  admission  into  the  Council  of 
practitioners  in  pharmacy,  and  that  such  a practitioner  were  so  admitted ; might 
he  not  be  made  liable  to  removal  from  the  Council,  in  case  of  his  becoming  a 
bankrupt ; and  would  not  liability  to  removal  in  case  of  bankruptcy  be  sufficient 
to  protect  the  respectability  of  the  Council  ? — A bankrupt  would  not  be  cliosen  a 
member  of  the  Council,  if  upon  the  very  eve  of,  say  the  night  before,  his  election, 
he  was  made  a bankrupt,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a dealer  in  coffee,  or  tea,  or 
anything  else  that  he  pleased  to  engage  in.  We  should  then  say,  this  gentleman  is 
not  fit  to  be  one  of  the  Council. 

4754.  Is  it  a ground  of  exclusion  from  the  Council,  that  he  is  engaged  in  some 
busine.ss  or  occupation,  in  consequence  of  which  he  might,  peradventure,  become 
bankrupt  ? — We  do  not  admit  a man  who  is  engaged  in  any  other  business  what- 
ever, except  surgery,  if  we  know  it ; and,  therefore,  the  objection  is  against  the 

business, 
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business,  as  well  as  against  the  bankruptcy.  I allude  to  that,  to  show  the  delicacy 
of  the  ancient  surgeons  upon  that  point  of  character. 

4755.  Was  it  one  of  your  statutes  in  1748,  and  is  it  so  at  the  present  time,  that 
a person  engaged  in  any  business  that  renders  him  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws, 
shall  be  ineligible  into  the  Council? — It  is  a bye-law  of  1748,  Item  16:  “ It  is 
ordained,  that  if  any  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  shall  become  a bankrupt, 
or  insolvent,  he  shall  be  removed  from  his  said  office  ; and  likewise  from  being  an 
examiner,  if  he  shall  happen  to  be  one  : and  in  such  case  the  fine  of  21  which 
he  paid  upon  his  admission  into  the  said  Court  of  Assistants,  shall  be  repaid  him, 
if  the  court  shall  think  fit  and  reasonable.” 

4756.  That  is  in  case  of  his  actually  becoming  a bankrupt.  But  what  bye-law 
is  there,  under  which,  a person  engaged  in  any  business,  that  may  possibly  render 
him  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  is  excluded  from  admission  into  the  Council  ? — 
It  is  not  with  reference  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  that  he  would  be  excluded  ; but  he 
would  be  a person  in  a situation  foreign  to  the  character  of  surgeon. 

4757.  What  is  the  bye-law  under  which  a person  engaged  in  a business  other 
than  surgery,  is  rendered  inadmissible  into  the  Council? — There  is  no  statute  now 
in  force  upon  the  subject  excepting  this  ; that  if  a man’s  pr(^essional  practice 
be  not  confined  to  surgery,  he  is  declared  ineligible  into,  and  is  liable  to  be 
removed  from  the  Council.  As  to  his  being  engaged  in  any  business  or  trade,  it 
is  a rule  and  regulation  for  our  private  conduct.  Before  we  proceed  to  ballot,  we 
consider  the  character  of  the  person  proposed,  in  his  various  capacities.  He  must 
be  not  only  a good  anatomist,  a good  surgeon,  and  a man  of  good  moral  character, 
a man  against  whom  the  professional  public  cannot  say  that  he  has  ever  done  that 
which  would  disgrace  him  ; but  in  adffition  to  that,  if  we  found  he  was  following  a 
lucrative  profession  of  any  other  kind,  we  should  say,  you  are  a disqualified  person 
to  hold  a seat  in  this  Council.  And  in  the  year  1748  they  were  equally  delicate ; 
because,  if  they  found  a man  was  following  anything  else,  they  immediately  removed 
him,  more  particularly  if  he  became  insolvent. 

4758.  Then  as  far  as  the  bye-law  goes,  the  rule  is  simply  this,  that  in  case  he 
becomes  a bankrupt,  he  will  not  be  elected ; but  there  is  no  bye-law  to  exclude  a 
man  who,  besides  surgery,  pursues  some  other  lucrative  trade  or  business? — No; 
but  that  is  our  own  proper  feeling,  that  we  should  consider  him  totally  unfit  to 
be  a member  of  the  Council.  I believe  every  one  of  us,  to  a man,  would  be  of 
that  opinion. 

4759.  Of  course  you  cannot  state  what  the  electors  at  the  period  of  1748  would 
have  done  ? — The  inference  I think  is  plain,  that  if  they  would  dismiss  a man  for 
being  a bankrupt,  I do  not  think  they  would  take  a man  amongst  them,  if  he  was 
in  any  other  lucrative  trade. 

4760.  Do  you  think  there  is  the  same  ground  for  objecting  to  a man’s  holding 
an  office,  that  as  a trader  he  is  liable  to  bankruptcy,  as  there  would  be  in  the  case 
of  his  being  actually  a bankrupt  ? — The  statute  of  Henry  the  8th  provides  for  all 
persons  who  wish  to  meddle  in  surgery,  who  are  not  duly  and  properly  qualified. 
It  says,  that  as  surgeons  were  frequently  extortioners  and  asked  too  much  money, 
it  was  proper  that  various  other  people  should  be  allowed  to  meddle  in  surgery. 
But  it  did  not  give  them  leave  to  fill  the  upper  ranks  in  surgery ; and  consequently 
we  feel,  that  if  persons  choose  to  do  all  sorts  of  things,  they  may ; but  still  we 
would  not  elect  them  into  the  Council,  when  their  names  in  rotation  should  come 
before  us. 

476 1 . The  present  bye-laws  are  these  : “ No  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
whose  professional  practice  is  not  confined  to  surgery,  shall  be  elected  a member 
of  the  Council.”  Also,  “ Any  member  of  the  Council  who  shall  not  confine  his 
professional  practice  to  surgery,  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  Council.” 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  not  confining  his  professional  practice  to  surgery  does 
not  positively  remove  a member  from  the  Council,  but  only  renders  him  liable  to 
removal.  Have  there  been,  of  late  years,  any  members  upon  the  Council  who  have 
been  liable  to  removal  for  not  confining  their  professional  practice  to  surgery,  and  yet 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  office? — I do  not  think  we  have  had  anybody  who 
was  publicly  known  to  belong  to  any  other  profession.  I dare  say  they  might  have 
had  some  gas  or  iron  shares,  or  a few  other  things  of  that  kind  ; but  I do  not  think 

^they  have  been  really  dealers  in  any  way  whatever ; and  I think  we  should  give  them 
a hint,  if  they  were  so  ; and  say,  that  if  they  did  not  confine  their  practice  to  their 
profession,  they  would  be  wise  not  to  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  proposing  their 
removal. 
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G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  4762.  Is  it  understood,  that  if  a person,  after  admission  into  the  Council,  prac- 

tises  midwifery  or  pharmacy,  the  bye-law,  declaring  him  liable  to  removal,  will 

28  April  1834.  be  carried  into  eftect? — Immediately,  supposing  that  he  does  it  for  money.  It 
would  not  apply,  of  course,  to  a person  who  does  it  as  a matter  of  charity,  or 
of  humanity,  upon  a particular  occasion. 

4763.  You  say  that  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas,  being  at  the  time  a practising 
apothecary,  was  appointed  serjeant-surgeon  to  his  Majesty : was  he  admitted 
to  the  Council,  although  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  ? — No;  he 
was  excluded.  I have  his  letter  here. 

4764.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1797  ? — Yes, 
I believe  I have. 

4765.  In  the  amended  Bill  was  there  not  a special  clause,  providing  that  Mr. 
Dundas  should  bean  examiner? — Yes.  Mr.  Dundas  had  ceased,  I believe,  to 
be  an  apothecary,  when  the  charter  was  granted  in  1 800.  He  had  sold  his  busi- 
ness to  another  gentleman,  and  become  a consulting  surgeon  at  Richmond.  He 
was  a retparkably  able  man,  and  was  very  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  the 
Council,  till  the  hour  of  his  death. 

4766.  Will  you  deliver  in  a copy  of  that  Bill? — \The  Witness  delivered  in  the  sameJ] 

4767.  At  the  time  of  the  surgeons  separating  from  the  united  company  of  sur- 
geons and  barbers,  did  the  surgeons  give  up  to  the  barbers  all  the  old  minute-books 
of  the  company  ? — Yes.  The  barbers  retained  them. 

4768.  From  the  period  of  1745  down  to  the  present  moment,  does  the  College 
possess  all  the  minutes? — Yes;  they  are  now  before  the  Committee. 

4769.  Is  it  the  practice  to  enter  upon  the  minute-books  all  the  transactions 
that  take  place  ? — Everything  that  takes  place. 

4770.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  practice  in  pharmacy  is  a professional  practice 
of  that  kind  which  ought  to  exclude  the  practitioner  from  being  a member  of  your 
Council? — We  exclude  the  practitioner  in  pharmacy,  because  a seat  in  the  Council 
requires  that  a person  should  be  well  qualified  in  anatomy,  and  highly  qualified  in 

■ surgery  ; and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  highly  qualified  in  surgery,  that  a man 
should  devote  his  whole  attention  to  that  branch  ; and  you  will  find  amongst  us 
all,  from  the  senior  to  the  junior,  that,  after  40  or  50  years  of  labour,  we  declare 
ourselves  unacquainted  vvith  the  whole  of  the  subject ; that  we  have  still  a great 
deal  to  learn  upon  every  point : we  feel  that  a man  must  devote  himself  to  that 
study  alone.  We  presume  that  gentlemen  practising  pharmacy  do  not  devote 
themselves  in  that  manner  to  the  study  of  surgery ; we  believe  that  they  do  not 
spend  a great  part  of  their  days,  as  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  do,  in  our  hospitals 
and  in  our  dissecting-rooms,  making  those  necessary  investigations.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  engaged  in  a different  line  of  practice  ; that  they 
are  more  addicted  to  the  study  of  physic,  that  they  are  more  engaged  as  prac- 
titioners in  medicine  ; and  that  they  do  not,  generally  speaking,  seek  to  qualify 
themselves  in  the  higher  branches  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  Not  that  those  gentle- 
men are  not  perfectly  competent  to  do  so,  but  that  the  line  of  practice  which,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  they  adopt,  [)recludes  the  possibility  of  their  making  those 
investigations  which  arc  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  surgical  science. 
In  order  to  be  a surgeon  alone,  a man  cannot  set  himself  down  at  21  or 
22,  and  say,  “ I am  a practitioner  in  surgery,  and  you  may  come  and  employ 
me.”  He  may  do  so,  but  nobody  will  come : and  he  may  probably  find,  under 
the  best  auspices  and  in  the  best  situation,  that  it  is  not  until  after  30,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  acquire  even  a moderate  competency,  or  even  the  means  of  living  : 
whereas  when  a gentleman  at  22  sets  himself  down  to  practise  pharmacy,  he 
very  soon  finds,  if  he  be  an  able  man,  that  he  can  obtain,  not  only  a compe- 
tency, but  that  he  may  very  soon  obtain  considerable  comfort  and  eminence  in  that 
branch  of  the  profession.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  done  but  by  his  giving  up  that 
attention  to  the  study  of  anatoiny  and  surgery,  which  will  qualify  him  for  the  office 
of  a member  of  the  court  of  examiners.  Now  I must  explain,  that  when  we  elect 
a man  upon  the  Council,  we  always  take  him  in  rotation  into  the  court  ot  exa- 
miners. Formerly  they  did  not  so,  and  it  was  so  painful  and  so  distressing 
a feeling  to  find  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  a man  out  of  the  court  of  examiners, 
because  we  thought  he  might  not  be  qualified  to  conduct  examinations  properly, 
that  the  Council  came  to  an  understanding,  that  they  would  admit  no  one  into  the 
Council  w'hom  they  did  not  consider  qualified  to  becorxte  an  exummer ; and  that 
is  an  additional  reason  w hy  the  gentlemen  who  practise  pharmacy  are  excluded  from 
the  Council. 
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4771.  Then  the  reason  for  excluding  these  gentlemen  is,  the  presumption  that  by 
• dividing  their  attention  between  surgery,  physic,  and  pharmacy,  they  will  not  be  so 

competent,  as  anatomists  and  surgeons,  as  they  would  be,  were  they  to  confine  their 
practice  to  surgery  ? — It  is  from  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact.  These  gentle- 
men themselves  do  not  claim  to  be  surgeons  of  the  highest  order : they  do  not 
generally  addict  themselves  to  those  studies.  If  a gentleman  chooses  to  give  up 
his  practice  in  pharmacy,  and  devote  himself  for  even  two  or  three  years  to  surgery 
only,  there  is  then  no  objection  made  to  his  coming  upon  the  Council ; and  we 
have  elected  gentlemen  under  those  circumstances. 

4772.  Have  not  many  general  practitioners  been  excellent  anatomists  and 
surgeons,  and  made  great  improvements  in  surgery  ? — That  is  a question  that 
involves  a great  variation  in  the  reply.  If  a man  has  a private  fortune,  and 
chooses  to  call  himself  a practitioner  in  pharmacy,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
votes himself  to  anatomy,  he  may  become  as  great  an  anatomist  as  any  man 
in  the  country.  If  from  circumstances  that  are  brought  before  him,  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  study  of  one  branch  of  surgery  in  addition  to  his  pharmacy, 
he  mav  be  a great  improver  in  a particular  branch  of  surgery  ; but  the  moment 
he  is  so,  the  moment  the  public  appreciate  him,  he  usually  abandons  his  phar- 
macy, and  becomes  a surgeon.  Whenever  a person  finds  that  he  is  particu- 
larly addicted  to  surgical  studies,  he  usually  abandons  pharmacy,  and  takes  to 
the  severer  studies  of  anatomy  and  surgery  instead : and  we  have  many  gentle- 
men who  have,  under  those  circumstances,  sacrificed  their  pockets,  for  the  sake  of 
their  reputation.  There  is  Mr.  Amsbury,  an  eminent  practitioner,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  treatment  of  fractures.  He  was  a general  practitioner : but 
when  he  acquired  a certain  degree  of  reputation,  he  ceased  to  be  a practitioner  in 
pharmacy,  and,  I am  sure,  very  much,  at  first,  to  his  ow’n  disadvantage ; I believe 
he  got  more  money  when  he  was  a general  practitioner,  than  he  did  for  some  time 
after  he  became  a surgeon  only. 

4773.  Supposing  a man  to  be  a general  practitioner,  and  greatly  to  distinguish 
himself  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  while  in  that  capacity : what  is  there  in  his  con- 
tinuing to  practise  pharmacy  that  would  impose  upon  him  duties  incompatible  with 
his  being  a member  of  the  Council  and  an  examiner  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — 
I believe  that  a gentleman  who  practises  pharmacy,  is  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
his  profession,  if  he  be  fortunate,  from  morning  till  night ; and  he  has  not  time 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  to  the  various 
improvements  that  are  continually  going  on.  If  he  is  engaged  in  the  bed-rooms 
of  sick  persons  for  10  hours  a day,  he  cannot  be  at  his  hospital  in  the  .study 
of  surgery  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  he  be  following  surgical  pursuits.  He 
may,  however,  be  a very  good  theoretical  surgeon,  but  he  cannot  be  a good  prac- 
tical one. 

4774.  Are  there  not  very  many  general  practitioners,  who  have  proved,  by 
their  making  great  improvements  in  surgery,  that  their  attention  is  not  so 
taken  up  with  their  practice  in  pharmacy,  as  to  prevent  them  from  duly  study- 
ing the  art  and  science  of  surgery  ? — I have  already  given  one  instance,  and 
I might  mention  others.  There  are  many  distinguished  gentlemen  in  that  branch 
of  science,  and  all  that  we  require  of  them  is,  that  they  shall  cease  to  follow^  that 
pursuit  which  is  disadvantageous  to  their  future  improvement.  And  because  we 
find  one  eminent  anatomical  surgeon  in  100  gentlemen  practising  pharmacy,  it  is 
no  reason  for  considering  the  other  99  to  be  equally  so. 

4775.  Is  not  the  private  practice  of  eminent  surgeons  in  London  likely  to 
engage  as  much  of  their  time,  as  the  practice  of  many  general  practitioners  in  this 
tow  n ? — Yes  ; but  the  one  is  engaged  in  surgery,  and  the  other  is  engaged  in  phar- 
macy. I do  not  profess  to  be  a good  practitioner  in  pharmacy.  I studied  in  an 
apothecary’s  shop  for  a year ; but  I do  not  presume  to  understand  pharmacy  as 
well  as  a gentleman  who  is  practising  it  every  day,  and  all  his  life. 

4776.  You  have  stated  that  the  occupation  of  a person  practising  pharmacy  is 
so  likely  to  occupy  his  time,  that  he  cannot  apply  himself  to  surgery,  nor  to  the 
duties  appertaining  to  his  office,  if  he  were  elected  a councillor  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ? — No,  I said  that  he  was  not  a surgeon.  A man  cannot  be  a surgeon, 
unless  he  devotes  his  time  to  the  study  of  surgery. 

4777.  Then  your  objection  is,  that  if  he  practises  pharmacy,  he  cannot  be  such 
a master  of  the  art  of  surgery,  as  to  deserve  to  be  a meiiiber  of  the  Council? — 
Distinctly.  He  cannot  be  a surgeon  of  a hospital  in  London  whilst  he  his  prac- 
tising pharmacy. 
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G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  4778.  Supposing  he  proves,  by  making  a great  improvement  in  surgery  in  any  of 

its  departments,  that  he  was  a good  surgeon? — Being  an  improver  in  a practical 

28  April  1834.  branch  of  surgery,  does  not  make  a man  a good  surgeon.  He  must  be  competent 
in  all  its  branches  ; and  he  will  never  be  so,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  if  he 
occupies  a principal  part  of  his  time  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

4779.  Suppose  Mr.  Allanson  of  Liverpool  were  alive,  who  was  a general  prac- 
titioner, and  introduced  a great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  amputating  ; do  you 
think  that  if  he  were  in  London,  and  a general  practitioner,  his  practice  in  phar- 
macy should  be  a disqualification  for  his  being  introduced  into  the  Council? — That 
is  a single  suggestion  in  surgery,  and  I should  not  say  that  a single  suggestion  in 
one  branch  of  surgery  would  make  a man  eminent,  by  any  means.  A man  must 
understand  his  profession  in  every  branch,  and  he  must  be  prominent  in  several  of 
them,  before  he  can  be  w’hat  is  called  a good  surgeon. 

4780.  Was  not  Mr.  Fley,  of  Leeds,  a good  surgeon? — He  was. 

4781.  And  a general  practitioner? — Yes. 

4782.  Attached  to  the  infirmary  at  Leeds  ?-^Yes. 

4783.  As  far  as  the  knowledge  of  surgery  goes,  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen, 
do  not  you  think  they  proved  by  the  improvements  they  introduced  into  practice, 
that  they  were  sufficiently  good  surgeons  to  become  members  of  the  Council? — 
That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  Besides,  Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds  was  very  little  of  an 

' apothecary.  He  had  always  persons  with  him  who  practised  that  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  latterly,  I believe,  he  practised  almost  solely  as  a surgeon ; and 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  surgeons  are  abandoning  that  portion  of  the  prac- 
tice. At  Worcester,  I believe,  there  is  scarcely  a surgeon  who  practises  pharmacy. 
At  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  they  do  not  all  practise  as 
general  practitioners.  It  is  only  when  a man  cannot  help  it,  when  he  cannot  get 
enough  practice,  and  enough  money,  by  the  one  mode  of  proceeding,  that  he 
adopts  both.  It  is  his  poverty,  and  not  his  will  consents. 

4784.  What  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  whole  College  confine  their  prac- 
tice to  pure  surgery  ? — We  calculate  that  there  are  altogether  about  8,000  members, 
and  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy  surgeons  and  colonial  and  India  surgeons,  who 
are  computed  at  3,000,  there  may  be  200  practising  surgery  only. 

4785.  Then  there  are  200  out  of  8,000,  w’ho  are  qualified  according  to  the  bye- 
law' for  being  admitted  into  the  Council? — ^No,  because  all  the  navy,  all  the  army, 
and  all  the  India  surgeons  are  not  looked  upon  as  being  practitioners  in  pharmacy; 
and  therefore  all  those  men  are  eligible  to  the  College  of  Surgeons ; and  that  is  my 
great  objection  to  the  mode  of  election  being  changed  ; for  they  never  would  have  a 
chance,  if  it  were  conducted  in  any  other  way. 

4786.  Then  those  w’ho  are  engaged  in  those  services,  although  they  continue  at 
the  time  in  the  service,  are  still  eligible  into  the  Council  of  the  College.^ — Provided 
they  are  living  in  London,  and  are  not  likely  to  go  abroad. 

4787.  Are  not  they  always  liable  to  go  abroad,  as  long  as  they  hold  their  com- 
mission ? — If  a gentleman  holds  the  rank  of  a staff-surgeon  or  of  a deputy  inspector, 
someone  might  say  to  him,  “ Sir,  you  are  a gentleman  of  great  eminence  and  talent, 
and  it  may  be  your  turn  to  be  elected  into  our  Council  very  soon.  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  tell  me,  whether  you  mean  to  serve  abroad  again?”  If  he  said,  “ No, 
I do  not;  I am  going  to  live  in  London;”  we  should  then  say,  “ If  His  Majesty 
were  to  call  for  your  services,  should  you  go?”  It  he  answered,  he  should,  we 
should  not  elect  him.  If  he  said,  “ No,  I should  resign  my  commission,”  he  would 
be  eligible,  and  in  all  probability  would  be  elected.  There  is  one  instance  on 
record,  in  which  a particular  exemption  was  made  in  favour  of  a gentleman,  the 
late  Mr.  Morell,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  He  was  then  serving  in  Spain. 
The  Council  wrote  to  him  to  ask,  whether  he  should  remain  there,  or  return  to 
England,  if  he  w'ere  elected.  He  said,  he  should  not  return  ; and  he  was  passed  by, 
but  allow'ed  to  take  his  turn  again  ; but  it  was  declared  that,  in  future,  such  excep- 
tions should  not  be  made. 

4788.  What  portion  of  the  Council  are  resident  in  London? — All,  except 
ancient  members,  who  live,  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  at  Brixton  and  Clapham,  Sir 
William  Blizard  and  Mr.  Lynn.  Those  are  the  only  two  men,  I am  aware  ot,  who 
live  regularly  out  of  town. 

4789.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  reside  in  Lon- 
don?— They  ought  to  live  in  town,  at  least  they  ought  to  have  a town  residence. 
I take  the  liberty  myself  in  the  summer  of  sleeping  out  of  town  for  a month  or  two. 

4790.  What 
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4790.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  College  are  resident  in  London? — I think  G.J.Guthne,  Esq 

from  about  1,600  to  2,ooo,  ^ 

4791.  And  out  of  the  200  who  in  town  or  country  coniine  themselves  to  surgery,  28  April  1834. 
you  think  about  1 50  reside  in  London  ? — Not  quite  so  many.  Supposing  that  there 

are  200  men  practising  surgery  only,  there  may  be  130  or  140  living  in  London, 
and  there  may  be  70  or  80  in  the  country ; there  are  also  about  3,000  abroad. 

4792.  Exclusive  of  the  1,600  surgeons  resident  in  London,  you  think  there  are 
3,000  in  the  colonies  and  abroad? — Yes,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  abroad. 

4793.  That  would  reduce  the  number  of  gentlemen  practising  in  this  country 
belonging  to  your  body  to  about  5,000? — Yes;  but  every  person  who  practises 
surgery  in  England  is  not  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

4794.  Is  there  anything  whatever  in  the  charter  or  bye-laws  of  the  College,  to 
prevent  its  members  from  practising  pharmacy  ? — They  were  obliged  to  ask  per-  * 
mission  formerly ; we  have  waived  that  lately. 

4795.  Do  you  believe  that  leave,  when  asked,  was  always  given  ? — Always. 

4796.  When  was  that  bye-law  rescinded  ? — It  has  fallen  into  disuse : it  fell, 
with  the  old  corporation,  in  1796.  It  was  not  introduced  into  the  charter. 

4797.  Is  there  anything  in  the  charter  or  bye-laws  to  prevent  a member  from 
practising  midwifery  ? — Nothing. 

4798.  You  stated  that  a man  should  be  of  good  moral  character,  to  entitle  him 
to  be  of  the  Council.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  out  of  the  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  your  College,  who  practise  pharmacy,  there  are  very  many  gentlemen  of 
high  moral  character,  quite  fit  in  that  respect  to  be  members  of  the  Council? — 

The  greater  part  of  them  I would  say ; as  many  in  proportion  as  in  any  other 
rank  of  life. 

4799.  Then  your  objection  to  admit  into  the  Council  practitioners  in  pharmacy, 
is  reduced  to  this  ; that  to  possess  that  knowledge  of  surgery  which  befits  a member 
of  the  Council,  unremitting  and  exclusive  application  to  the  study  of  surgery  is 
requisite  ? — He  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  night  and  day,  and  at  the 
end  of  36  years  of  labour,  I take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  I am  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  making,  I hope,  what  may  turn  out  to  be  some  little  improvements  in  it; 
and  1 am  as  ready  and  as  willing  to  learn  now  as  I was  36  years  ago,  and  I feel  it 
to  be  as  necessary.  All  the  Council  are  of  this  opinion. 

4800.  Is  that  the  substantial  reason  upon  M’hicb  you  ground  your  approval  of 
the  exclusion  of  practitioners  in  pharmacy  ? — That  is  the  substantial  reason. 

4801.  What  is  the  substantial  reason  why  you  think  practitioners  in  midwifery 
should  be  excluded  from  admission  into  the  Council? — For  the  same  reason. 

A practitioner  in  midwifery  is  a gentleman  who  makes  his  election  at  a particular 
period  of  time.  He  says,  when  he  commences  the  profession,  “ If  I practise  sur- 
gery alone,  I shall  be  30  years  of  age  before  I get  30 1.  a year.”  Then  seeing  the 
prospect  in  that  branch  of  the  profession  is  so  bad,  he  says,  “ What  else  am  I to 
do  ? I cannot  starve  ; I will  be  a practitioner  in  midwifery.”  He  knows  that  the 
public  demand  for  practitioners  in  midwifery  is  very  considerably  greater  than  for 
practitioners  in  surgery;  that  the  same  circumstances  are  not  required  to  enable 
him  to  get  into  practice  in  midwifery,  as  in  surgery  ; because  Mrs.  Such-a-one  will 
send  for  anybody  as  a man-midwife,  who  is  known  to  be  of  a respectable  character. 

But  persons  do  not  go  to  a surgeon  upon  such  an  understanding.  They  usually 
come  to  him  only  in  consequence  of  his  great  public  reputation,  or  extensive  private 
recommendation,  or  by  the  recommendation  of  the  general  practitioner  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  family.  Consequently,  a gentleman  can  get  himself  into  an  excel- 
lent practice  as  a midwife  at  a very  early  period  of  life  ; and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  the  profession  in  London.  Another  reason  why  a gentleman 
engaged  in  pharmacy  ought  not  to  be  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is,  that  he  is  generally  an  accoucheur  also  ; and  he  is  so  much  engaged 
in  that  in  addition  to  his  pharmacy,  that  he  has  not  possibly  time  to  devote  to 
surgery.  It  is  the  same  with  the  man-midwife,  if  he  engages  largely  in  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery : he  has  no  time  to  devote  to  surgery ; if  he  has  time,  he  has  no 
means  of  improving  his  knowledge  in  it.  No  set  of  governors  will  elect  him  to  a 
hospital  as  a surgeon,  if  he  is  known  to  be  an  accoucheur  ; and  it  is  of  no  use  to 
say  he  is  a surgeon,  even  to  the  ladies  who  employ  him.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  opinion  of  him  in  surgery,  except  in  connection  with  midwifery  ; and  if 
he  says  to  the  gentleman  whose  wife  he  is  attending,  that  he  is  a practitioner  in 
general  surgery,  the  gentleman  pays  little  aitention  to  it.  Consequently,  he  has 
neither  practice,  as  a surgeon,  in  a hospital,  nor  in  private  life.  I do  not  mean  to 
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G.  J.  Gutkrie,  Esq.  say  that  those  gentlemen  are  not  thoroughly  qualified  for  many  of  the  minor  branches 

of  surgery  : but  as  they  are  not  practitioners  in  the  higher  branches  of  it,  not 

28  April  1834.  having  the  means  of  perfecting  their  knowledge  by  practising  in  the  public  hospitals, 
and  as  the  public  generally  will  not  employ  them  as  surgeons,  they  cannot  qualify 
themselves  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession.  There  are  other  important 
reasons  for  not  admitting  a practising  accoucheur  into  the  Council  of  the  College. 
It  would  be  an  undue  preference  : because  he  takes,  at  his  entrance  into  life,  that 
branch  which  leads  him  to  eminence  and  to  fortune  almost  immediately ; whilst 
the  other  man,  labouring  night  and  day,  finds  himself  at  3.5  a poor  man ; but  he 
also  finds  himself,  through  his  labour,  and  from  his  having  selected  poverty  instead 
of  riches,  a man  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a public  hospital,  and  to  become  an 
examiner  of  young  men  in  surgery : whereas,  a gentleman  who  has  practised 
midwifery,  though  be  may  have  made  a fortune,  has  not  obtained  those  acquire- 
ments which  will  quality  him  to  be  an  examiner  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  We 
therefore  do  not  receive  him  in  that  situation.  But  I would  go  further,  and  say 
that  we  would  willingly  have  received  amongst  us  any  reasonable  number,  say  two 
or  three  gentlemen,  who  were  surgeons  eminent  in  midwifery  : but  if  we  had  taken 
one  into  the  Council,  we  must  have  taken  all  in  their  turn : a selection  would  have 
been  an  injustice,  and  we  must  have  passed  others  by,  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to 
be  examiners.  We  felt  that  that  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  a hardship.  But 
supposing  that  we  had  elected  them  upon  the  Council  for  the  sake  of  their  know- 
ledge in  midwifery,  and  put  them  on  the  court  of  examiners  for  the  sake  of  their 
examinations  in  midwifery,  they  never  would  have  been  satisfied  with  remaining  at 
the  bottom  of  the  court  of  examiners.  They  would  have  sought,  each  in  his  turn, 
to  become  a president  of  the  College  ; and  with  all  possible  respect  for  this  class 
of  gentlemen,  I must  say,  that  I should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  the  first 
accoucheur  in  this  town  president.  I do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  the  advancement 
of  the  science. 

4802.  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  an  accoucheur,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  great  anatomical  school  in  London.  Do  you  think  that  if 
he  were  alive,  and  were  practising  midwifery,  he  would  not  be  a person  highly 
calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  Council  of  the  College  ? — He  was  no  surgeon  at  all", 
and  he  knew  little  about  it.  He  was  an  admirable  anatomist,  and  a great 
accoucheur ; but  we  want  a man  fit  to  be  an  examiner  in  surgery,  and  not  an 
accoucheur. 

4803.  There  is  a gentleman  who  has  lately  performed  with  success  the  very 
remarkable  and  hazardous  operation,  of  tapping  the  skull  of  a child  for  hydro- 
cephalus; do  you  not  think  that  the  making  such  an  improvement  entitles  the 
improver  to  the  honour  of  being  elected  into  the  Council  of  the  College? — He 
is  a man  highly  respectable,  and  an  eminent  accoucheur,  certainly.  But  if  any 
candidate  for  the  honour  of  a seat  in  the  Council  were  to  set  up  in  my  presence, 
being  President,  a claim  to  that  honour,  founded  on  an  improvement  of  that  kind, 
I should  say  to  him,  “ Sir,  you  forget  that  surgery  is  something  more  than  a single 
suggestion.  There  are  many  of  us  who  could  produce  half  a dozen  instances,  each 
of  them  as  good  ; but  we  do  not  value  ourselves  upon  single  suggestions  of  that  kind  ; 
it  is  upon  a due  pre-eminence  in  the  great  range  of  surgery  generally,  that  a man 
must  depend  to  obtain  our  favours.” 

4804.  Does  not  a knowledge  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  involve  a knowledge 
of,  and  skill  in  performing,  very  many  dangerous  surgical  operations ; the  excision 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  for  instance  ? — Certainly. 

4805.  Suppose  a person,  besides  being  a good  midwife,  has  also  by  his  general 
practice  proved  that  he  is  a good  surgeon  also.  Why  should  his  practising  as  a 
midwife  disqualify  him  from  being  one  of  the  Council  of  the  College? — ■!  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  such  a person  in  London.  I do  not  know  a man  who  is 
eminent  in  midwifery  in  this  town,  who  is  also  eminent  as  a surgeon. 

4806.  Why  does  the  College  presume  that  the  existence  of  such  a person  is 
impossible  ? — Because  we  have  not  seen  such  an  individual. 

4807.  Whenever,  therefore,  persons  shall  be  found  who  are  excellent  surgeons,  and 
at  the  same  time  practise  midwifery  or  pharmacy,  you  think  it  would  then  be  time  to 
remove  the  disqualification? — I think,  if  he  was  a very  prominent  man,  we  should 
be  exceedingly  desirous  to  do  it : and  perhaps  he  would  meet  us  half  way,  by  giving 
up  the  objectionable  branch  of  practice  ; and  then  we  would  meet  him  half  way  : 
but  he  must  be  prominent  in  surgery,  and  he  must  show  to  the  public  at  large  that 
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he  will  devote  his  whole  attention  to  general  surgery.  Because  we  exclude  from  G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
the  Council  every  man  who  is  a branch-practitioner,  altogether.  “ ' 

4808.  You  mean  that  oculists,  and  aurists,  and  branch-practitioners  of  that  2b  April  1834. 
description,  are  also  excluded  ?— Yes. 

4809.  Is  that  by  a bye-law  ? — No,  it  is  understood  among  ourselves  that  branch- 
practitioners  are  excluded,  as  not  practising  surgery  generally. 

4810.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  is  another  of  the  instances  of  disqualification, 
which  are  rather  understood  than  expresssed  in  any  written  bye-law  Yes. 

4811.  Did  not  the  election  of  Sir  David  Dundas  to  be  serjeant-sui'geon  to  his 
Majesty,  imply,  that  although  he  was  a practitioner  in  pharmacy)!  hef^was  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  surgeon? — No,  it  implied  nothing  bf  the  k:ind..mlt  implied 
his  Majesty’s  gracious  favour  to  a private  individual;  and  hiai late  Majesty  was 
so  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  our  objection,  that  he  waived  his  privilege  on 
the  granting  of  the  charter  in  1822,  and  for  ever  afterwards^,  leaving  u^  to  be  the 
judges  of  vvho  are  the  proper  men  to  be  elected  into  the  Counciipa'  lou  ob  oioti 

4812.  What  was  the  date  of  the  bye-law,  excluding  practitioher^'^  ih-'thldmfer^ 

from  a seat  in  the  Council? — The  3d  of  July  1788.  Mefjngg 

4813.  What  qualifications  are  required  of  a candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the 
Colleger — It  is  stated  in  the  printed  Regulations  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
Committee  ; and  I must  say  this,  that  the  College  name  the  least  possible 'quantum  » 
of  education,  arising  from  this  circumstance;  that  persons  have  chosen  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  with  scarcely  any  education  at  all,  and,  when  refused, 
said it  was  very  unfair  and  very  harsh  to  refuse  them  an  examination,  without 
having  stated  what  was  required  of  them  as  a qualification.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  became  necessary  to  name  the  lowest  quantum  of  education  that  we 
could  receive. 

4814.  Are  the  examiners  elected  from  out  of  the  Council?^ — >Yes,  oh  a vacancy 

occurring.  .eonor 

4815.  They  are  the  senior  members  of  the  Council? — Of  late  years' they  have 

been  so  ; but  not  formerly.  ' ^ i . 

4816.  And  the  persons  once  elected  members  of  the  Council,  remain  so  for  life  ? 

— They  do ; that  is  a point  which  requires  alteration.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
remain  for  life,  except  in  case  of  misconduct. 

4817.  The  persons  upon  whom  the  examination  of  the  candidates  devolves, 
being  the  seniors  of  the  Council;  and  the  members  of  the  Council  remaining  so  for 
life,  except  in  case  of  misconduct,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  persons  on  whom  the 
examination  of  the  candidates  devolves,  are  persons,  for  the  most  part,  in  a very 
advanced  period  of  life? — No,  we  have  but  two  gentlemen  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life:  one,  Sir  William  Blizard  ; the  other,  Mr.  Lynn.  I believe  the  next  gen- 
tleman in  succession  is  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  was 
65  ; and  the  others  are  all  junior. 

4818.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  exclude  from  the  court  of  examiners  persons  of 
very  advanced  age,  and  to  appoint  to  the  very  important  duty  of  examining,  persons 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  We  have  often  thought 
of  that,  and  do  now  think,  I believe,  many  of  us,  and  myself  amongst  them,  that 
no  man  should  remain  in  the  court  of  examiners  after  he  has  completed  his  75th 
year.  We  might  say  70;  but  I saw  the  late  Mr.  Cline,  at  that  age,  a man  in 
full  vigour,  a man  very  much  esteemed  ; and  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose  from  among 
the  body  men  of  that  age  and  of  his  reputation.  But  as  some  sort  of  term  must  be 
fixed,  I think  it  should  not  exceed  that  period  of  life,  when  probably  a man  ceases 
to  be  regarded  by  the  public  with  the  same  practical  estimation  that  they  looked 
upon  him  before  : and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I think  this  alteration 
would  have  taken  place,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  personal  respect  we  have  for 
the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  I have  alluded, 

4819.  Is  not  extending  it  to  the  age  of  75,  carrying  it  to  the  extrerne  limit?-— 

1 think  it  is  an  extreme ; but  gentlemen  do  not  usually  come  into  the  Council  till 
they  are  39  or  40.  The  first  on  the  list  for  election  is  the  professor  of  surgery  at 
King’s  College  ; and  I suppose  he  is  about  40,  perhaps  a little  more. 

4820.  When  you  say  39  or  40,  is  there  any  statute  upon  that  subject  ?^No.  It 
is  the  course  of  events ; the  deaths  of  the  elderly  gentlemen,  and  the  fdsignation  of 
others,  generally  bring  it  to  that  period  of  life. 

4821.  You  say  that  there  is  a person  “the  next  upon  the  list.”  What  do  you 
mean  by  “the  next  upon  the  list?” — When  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
dies,  or  resigns,  and  notice  of  such  death  or  resignation  has  been  given,  the  Council 
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G.J.  Gutkrie,  Esq.  upon  a certain  day  ; in  case  of  a resignation,  to  receive  it.  This  meeting,  in 

case  of  a death  or  resignation,  cannot  be  at  an  earlier  period  than  14  days  after 

28  April  1834.  the  time  when  the  president  announced  it.  A certain  charge  is  read  to  the 
Council,  to  remind  them  of  the  important  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  the 
elderly  gentlemen  used  formerly  to  address  the  Council  upon  the  subject'  of  the 
high  moral  character  and  the  great  attainments  which  the  candidates  ought  to 
possess : but  we  have  latterly  considered  that  rather  matter  of  supererogation,  and 
have  not  been  so  formal  about  it,  as  heretofore.  The  chronological  list  is  then 
read,  beginning  with  the  name  of  the  gentleman  last  elected.  Many  names  are 
usually  called  over,  until  at  last  we  come  to  the  name  of  a gentleman  who  seems 
to  be  a proper  person,  i.  e.  w'ho  is  prominent  in  surgery,  who  lives  in  London, 
and  practises  neither  pharmacy  nor  midwifery,  and  is  not  known  as  a special 
branch-practitioner.  Any  member  of  the  Council  then  says,  I propose  Mr.  So- 
and-so.  We  do  not  now  require  that  the  proposition  should  even  be  seconded  j 
and  we  go  on  reading  the  list,  till  we  have  six  names  before  us.  That  being  done, 
the  president  announces  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  he  fixes  another 
day  for  the  election.  And  then  we  begin  once  more  with  the  chronological  list,  in 
order  to  prevent  a mistake : that  no  man  may  have  had  his  name  passed  over  acci- 
dentally, and  to  give  gentlemen  an  opportunity  to  correct  their  opinions : that  is, 
they  may  add  other  names  to  the  list,  if  they  please,  even  at  the  last  moment,  pro- 
vided it  stands  on  the  chronological  list,  before  the  first  one  named  on  the  former 
occasion.  As  soon  as  any  member  proposes  a name,  and  the  proposition  is 
seconded,  we  go  to  ballot ; but  if  any  gentleman  opposes,  then  he  gets  up  and  says 
that  he  opposes  upon  such  and  such  grounds.  I remember  that  one  gentleman 
was  objected  to,  because  be  was  very  deaf ; and  it  was  stated  that,  as  he  was  to  be 
an  examiner,  it  would  be  a source  of  great  distress  and  inconvenience  to  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  himself ; and  he  was  refused  upon  no  other  ground  than  that. 
We  then  proceed  to  the  ballot,  and  the  balloting-box  is  taken  up  to  the  president, 
who  opens  it  before  the  two  vice-presidents,  and  declares  that  Mr.  So-and-so  is, 
or  is  not  elected  ; and  nobody  knows  anything  of  the  contents  of  the  box  but  the 
president  and  the  two  vice-presidents.  If  the  ballot  is  unfavourable,  we  proceed  to 
read  the  chronological  list  again,  until  another  person  is  proposed  and  seconded ; 
and  so  on  as  before,  until  one  is  elected. 

4822.  The  six  stand  in  the  order  of  their  seniority? — Yes. 

4S23.  You  have  stated,  that,  when  a vacancy  occurs,  you  commence  at  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  last  elected  : so  that  you  never  resume  again  the  consideration  of 
the  names  of  the  members  once  passed  over,  who  were  senior  to  the  gentleman  last 
elected  ? — No. 

4824.  Then  of  the  six,  suppose  that  not  the  senior,  but  the  junior  was  elected? 

‘ — Then  the  consideration  of  the  admission  into  the  Council  of  all  the  first  five,  or 
any  other  names  that  may  have  been  suggested  and  set  aside,  can  never  be 
resumed  again  by  the  college ; and  which,  I think,  is  so  great  a hardship,  that 
I am  ready  to  propose  an  alteration  and  a suggestion  upon  that  subject. 

4825.  Is  this  proceeding  regulated  by  bye-law  ? — No,  it  is  regulated  by 
custom. 

4826.  Would  not  proceedings  of  this  important  nature  be  better  regulated  by 
bye-law? — I do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference. 

4827.  Does  not  that  mode  of  proceeding  tend  very  much  to  limit  the  number 
of  members  out  of  whom  a new  councillor  can  be  chosen  ? — I do  not  think  it  does, 
practically:  because  we  have  at  this  moment,  I believe,  eight  or  10  gentlemen 
qualified  to  be  elected.  But  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  surgeons  being 
greater  in  London  than  they  w'ere  in  the  year  1 800,  I am  prepared  to  propose  an 
alteration  of  the  number  of  the  Council,  to  meet  that  exigency.  I would  say,  that 
no  man  should  be  passed  over,  without  having  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  if  he  thought  himself  aggrieved.  There  always  has 
been  that  power  of  appeal ; but  he  should  have  it  in  a very  distinct  way,  and  the 
election  of  the  Council  should  not  be  valid,  till  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

4828.  Ought  the  meetings  at  which  the  election  of  councillors  takes  place,  to 
be  open? — Decidedly  not.  That  is  the  only  meeting  of  the  Council  I would 
exclude  from  publicity ; because  it  is  a personal  question.  I have  a horror  of  a 
ballot ; I believe  that  no  man  wishes  for  a ballot,  except  he  intends  to  say  one 
thing,  and  to  do  another : and  therefore  I think  the  only  instance  upon  which  a 
ballot  can  be  allowed,  is  on  a personal  question,  in  order  to  prevent  mischief;  but 
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still  I have  so  great  a horror  of  it,  that  I have  generally  put  a paper  in  upon  my  G.  J.  Guthrie, 
ball,  that  everybody  may  see  it.  ~ 

4829.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  election  is  to  take 
place,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  councillors  present  to  state  their 
opinion  respecting  each  individual  name  that  is  propounded  ? — They  do,  that  is 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  In  addition  to  the  alterations  in  the  Council  I have 
already  alluded  to,  I think  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  navy  should, 
when  a surgeon,  stand  in  the  same  situation  in  relation  to  the  Council  of  the  College, 
as  the  surgeon-general  of  the  army ; and  as  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  practise 
surgery  only,  has  greatly  increased,  since  the  number  of  the  Council  was  fixed  at 
21,  and  is  likely  still  further  to  increase,  I would  augment  the  Council  to  25; 
which  would  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  residing  in  London ; but  I 
would  only  do  this  on  condition  that  the  meetings  of  the  Council  were  open  to  all 
the  members,  except  the  meetings  for  an  election  ballot. 

4830.  When  was  a course  of  study  first  prescribed  to  candidates  for  the  diploma? 

The  court  of  examiners  have  always  required  that  candidates  should  satisfy 

them.  When  I went  up  for  an  examination,  in  1800,  the  master  asked  me  as  to 
my  education,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  satisfactory. 

4831.  When  was  it  that  there  was  first  a prescribed  curriculum  of  study  ?— The 
first  printed  course  was  in  1819. 

4832.  What  was  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  College,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Apothecaries’  Act  in  1815? — Previously  to  that  period,  the  exami- 
ners took  what  they  considered  to  be  a satisfactory  education,  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  as  stated  by  the  candidates  at  the  time  of  examination.  If  it  was 
then  found  not  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  the  candidates  were  de- 
sired to  withdraw  ; if  they  were  found  not  to  be  of  sufficient  age,  they  were  refused 
an  examination  ; the  court  took  upon  itself  the  power  of  judging,  from  the  state- 
ment the  individual  made  to  them  at  the  time. 

4833.  Can  you  state  what  was  required  before  1819?- — On  the  6th  of  August 
1813,  “Resolved,  that  from  from  and  after  Christmas-day  next,  this  court  will 
require  of  any  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  College,  or  for  the  qualification  of 
principal  surgeon  in  any  service,  in  addition  to  the  other  testimonials  of  his  pro- 
fessional education,  a certificate  of  his  attendance  upon  the  chirurgical  practice  of 
an  hospital  during  the  term  of  at  least  one  year.”  The  only  certificates  at  the  ' 
time  required  were  one  course  of  anatomy  and  one  of  surgery  ; and  it  was  found 
that  even  this  was  so  much  more  than  the  public  could  meet,  that  his  Majesty’s 
Government  were  obliged  to  give  warrants  to  persons,  finding  they  had  not  enough 
men  who  could  obtain  this  simple  qualification  : and  some  of  those  men  who  came 
out  to  us  in  Spain,  committed  such  destruction  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance, 

as  to  render  it  most  deplorable  ; and  I now  place  this  fact  on  record,  in  order  to 
prevent  a circumstance  of  the  kind  occurring  again. 

4834.  Did  those  regulations  remain  unchanged  from  1813  down  to  1819? — 

The  fact  is,  the  court  of  examiners  always  exercised  their  own  judgment.  Formerly 
the  examiners  had  all  the  authority;  and  now  they  have  no  authority. 

4835.  What  change  has  been  made  in  the  authority  of  the  court  of  examiners? 

— Formerly  the  court  of  examiners  acted  for  themselves,  on  their  own  judgment. 

Now,  all  regulations  are  made  by  the  Council,  and  not  by  the  court  of  examiners  ; 
but  the  Council  cannot  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  examiners  : they 
are  regulated  by  a separate  clause  in  the  charter. 

4836.  What  occasioned  this  change? — The  court  of  examiners  considered  that 
they  had  authority  to  make  regulations  for  the  examination  of  candidates  ; because 
the  court  are  to  judge  of  their  qualifications.  But  a troublesome  person  undertook 
to  say,  nine  or  10  years  ago,  that  no  regulation  affecting  the  public  could  be  made 
by  a less  number  than  the  president  and  10  members  of  the  Council.  Now  the 
court  of  examiners  consists  of  10  members  only;  and  therefore  they  had  not 
any  legal  right  to  make  regulations  which  affected  the  public.  This  question  was 
submitted  to  the  standing  counsel  of  the  College,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  court  of  examiners  had  not  the  right  of  making  regulations  affecting  the  public. 

It  consequently  merged  in  the  president  and  10,  that  is,  a quorum  of  the  whole 
Council ; and  theretore  the  regulations  are  now  made  by  the  Council ; but  the 
proceedings  in  their  own  court  are  regulated  by  the  examiners. 

4837.  Since  1819  has  not  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  study  been  much  extended, 
and  have  not  the  examinations  been  more  extensive,  and  conducted  with  greater 
strictness — Certainly,  as  far  as  regards  extent.  The  College  of  Surgeons  stands 
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Esq.  upon  the  basis  of  public  opinion,  and  we  do  not  value  ourselves  upon  charters, 

or  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  any  such  matters.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  ourselves 

April  1834.  useful  to  the  public,  according  to  the  state  of  the  public  at  the  time  j and  there- 
fore, a.s  we  have  found  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  diffusing  of  money  in- 
creasing, we  have  gradually  demanded  higher  qualifications  from  our  candidates, 
always  however  keeping  to  a minimum  ; because  there  are  the  strongest  reasons 
to  be  given  why  a minimum  should  be  stated,  not  a maximum. 

4838.  Then  it  was  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  war,  that  the  qualifications 
required  of  candidates  were  materially  raised  ? — No. 

4839.  Was  any  attempt  to  do  so  made  during  the  war? — It  failed,  because  the 
candidates  could  not  keep  up  to  the  demand. 

4840.  Was  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  candidates  not  being  well  prepared, 
that  the  College  had  not  made  public  the  qualifications  it  required  of  them  ? — I 
believe  the  qualifications  were  pretty  well  understood.  They  w^ere  as  small  as  they 
well  could  be,  consistently  with  public  duty ; but  yet  the  public  could  not  meet 
them. 

4841.  A gentleman  who  is  now-  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  said  in 
1826  of  the  then  existing  regulations  : “The  list  sent  forth  under  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  examiners,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  a safe  guide  to  the  students, 
does  not  contain  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  surgical  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  as  an  English  surgeon,  I disclaim 
this  narrow  scheme  of  study,  as  unworthy  of  the  present  state  of  the  science,  inju 
rious  to  the  surgical  profession,  and  calculated  to  disgrace  us  in  the  estimation  of 
foreigners.”  Do  you  entertain  so  low  an  opinion  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  have 
entertained,  of  the  qualifications  required  of  candidates  in  the  year  1826? — I believe 
that  gentleman  formerly  made  speeches  that  he  much  regrets  now' ; and  I believe 
that  many  gentlemen  in  other  places  make  speeches  which  are  not  more  correct 
than  these ; but  which,  I presume,  they  suppose  they  made  upon  very  good 
authority. 

4842.  Are  the  qualifications  now  required  of  candidates  carried  as  far  as  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  will  admit  of? — The  paper  of  regulations  respecting 
the  education  of  candidates  must  not  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  what  is  required  of  a 
candidate  in  surgery.  We  made  our  last  regulations  with  reference  to  those  required 
by  the  Apothecaries’  Company  ; and  we  only  require  those  studies  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a candidate  to  possess.  For  although  it  is  necessary  a surgeon 
should  understand  pharmacy,  the  practice  of  physic,  and  midwifery,  we  do  not  make 

’ it  a .specific  matter  in  our  regulations,  when  we  find  it  is  required  of  him  by  another 
body  ; which  body,  by  law,  it  is  almost  imperative  upon  him  that  he  should  belong 
to.  There  is  another  consideration,  with  reference  to  which  our  whole  conduct 
from  the  year  1800  must  be  viewed.  The  College  of  Surgeons  is  a body  that  has 
no  power ; give  us  pow'er,  and  we  will  be  as  despotic  and  arbitrary  as  any  body  of 
men  in  the  kingdom.  But  we  have  no  power,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  act  with  great  caution.  We  have  never  ventured  to  lead  the 
public ; we  have  been  guided  by  them.  We  have  watched  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world,  and  have  followed  after  due  consideration;  and  that  is  the  reason,  pro- 
bably, why  we  have  taken  a minimum  of  qualification.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I will 
venture  to  say,  that  at  this  moment  the  surgery  of  Great  Britain  is  at  the  highest  point 
of  elevation  of  surgery  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  that  is  very  much  owing  to  the 
example  and  the  labours  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  regulations  the  Col- 
lege has  made  from  time  to  time.  The  truth  is,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there 
‘ are  a number  of  men  who,  I may  say,  are  over-educated.  There  are  many  men  who 
are  educated,  as  surgeons,  at  an  expense  which  never  can  be  repaid  to  them  by 
their  practice.  It  would  be  useless  for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  orders,  to  say  to  a man,  “ You  shall  be  educated  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  your  profession.”  The  fact  is,  that  what  we  require  is  the  mini- 
mum : but  when  we  come  to  the  examination,  we  make  them  prove  that  they  know 
more  than  the  minimum  of  education  requires ; and  whatever  gentlemen  may  say 
out  of  doors,  I will  assert,  that  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  come  before  the 
examiners  without  fear  and  trembling. 

4843.  The  gentleman  before  referred  to  made  a comparison  between  the  cur- 
riculum required  in  1 826  by  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  various  other 
colleges  ; among  others,  by  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons ; from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  required  by  the  London  College  was 

very 
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very  much  below  the  standard  required  by  the  Edinburgh  College  ? — We  consider  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
it  only  as  the  minimum  of  education  which  a man  must  possess,  

4844.  If  that  minimum  were  much  less  than  the  minimum  of  the  Edinburgh  28  April  1834. 
College,  may  it  not  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  qualifications  actually  possessed  by 

the  candidates  you  passed,  were  much  less  than  those  possessed  by  the  candidates 
passed  by  the  Edinburgh  College? — I do  not  think  they  were. 

4845.  "The  same  gentleman,  in  the  comparative  table  appended  to  his  work 
(Speeches  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Appendix  No.  13),  makes  the  following  compa- 
rison of  the  studies  and  examinations  required  in  1826  by  the  two  Colleges  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  : 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

Preliminary  Quali- 
fications. 

None  - 

Uncertain. 

' -Afl 

V.  ■ 

Duration  of  Studies 

16  months  - - - - - 

This  is  the  time  necessary  for  per- 
forming the  studies  specifically  required 
by  the  College.  Yet,  according  to  the 
1 St  rule,  the  candidate  must  have  spent 
six  years  in  the  acquisition  of  profes- 
sional knowledge.  As  the  remainder 
of  the  six  years,  when  the  16  months 
have  been  subtracted,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  spent  in  compounding  medi- 
cines, it  cannot  be  considered  as  direct- 
ed to  useful  and  efficient  study. 

3 years,  or  2 years  in  the  case  of  a 
previous  apprenticeship  for  3 years 
to  a regular  practitioner. 

Subjects  to  be  stu- 
died. 

\ ^ fS  courses*  of  lectures. 

. na  omy  courses  of  dissection. 

2.  Surgery,  one  course. 

3.  Hospital  attendance  for  one  year. 

* A course  occupies  a little  more 
than  three  months,  so  that  two  are 
given  in  the  winter  season. 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Materia  Medica. 

4.  Institutes  of  medicine. 

5.  Practice  of  medicine. 

6.  Principles  and  practice  of  surgery. 

Of  the  preceding,  separate  and  distinct 
courses,  for  three  winter  sessions, 
from  October  to  April  inclusive. 

7.  Clinical  surgery. 

8.  Midwifery. 

9.  Practical  anatomy. 

10.  Attendance  on  a public  hospital  for 
a year. 

Nature  and  Num- 
ber of  the  Exa- 
minations. 

1.  Descriptive  anatomy. 

2.  Surgery  in  its  more  limited  sense. 

One  examination  of  about  half  an  hour. 

1 . Anatomy  and  surgery. 

2.  Anatomy  and  diseases  of  some  part 

of  the  body,  with  the  surgical  ope- 
rations and  bandages  required. 

3.  Materia  Medica,  chemistry,  phar- 

macy, uses  and  doses  of  medicines. 

4.  On  a probationary  essay,  composed 

by  the  candidate,  on  some  part  of 
surgery  or  surgical  anatomy. 

Fellows  undergo  four  examinations,  on 
four  separate  days. 

Members  have  the  same  examination, 
excepting  the  essay. 

— That  is  a great  mis-statement.  If  the  London  education  is  reckoned  by  months, 
the  Edinburgh  should  have  been  reckoned  in  a similar  manner  ; and  the  Edin- 
burgh anatomical  year  extends  only  from  the  middle  of  November  to  May.  On 
that  account,  and  for  other  statements  made  in  that  book,  as  one  of  a minority,  I gave 
a black  ball  for  that  gentleman,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  elected  a member  of 
the  Council.  Because  he  should  have  taken  into  his  consideration  the  schedule  '• 
also  of  the  Apothecaries’ Company,  which,  as  they  take  charge  of  it,  we  do  not  in- 
terfere v/ith.  We  should  require  the  practice  of  physic  and  chemistry  and  other 
things,  if  they  did  not.  He  has  since  taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  himself. 

4846.  Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  making  a comparison  between  Edinburgh 
and  London,  he  should  have  added  to  the  qualifications  required  by  the  London 
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College  of  Surgeons  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  ? — 
Certainly,  he  should  have  considered  them  with  reference  to  general  practitioners. 

4847.  If  a candidate  comes  before  you,  and  has  not  already  been  before  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries,  what  security  have  you,  at  the  time,  that  he  understands 
pharmacy,  or  any  of  the  other  subjects  omitted  in  your  course? — We  have  the 
security  that  he  is  six  years  in  acquiring  professional  knowledge.  We  ha^e  a cer- 
tificate of  some  respectable  man  that  the  candidate  has  studied  medicine,  and  his 
profession,  with  the  man  who  gives  the  certificate,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

4848.  Does  the  candidate  usually  come  first  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  to 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  ? — The  Company  of  the  Apothecaries  admit  them  at 
21,  and  therefore  they  generally  go  there  first:  but  not  always,  and  it  was  from 
considering  that  the  Apothecaries  Company  required  that  portion  of  education 
which  we  do  not,  that  I acted  with  them  in  the  introduction  of  the  amended  Bill 
into  Parliament  last  Session. 

4849.  When  it  is  stated,  in  the  curriculum  of  study  now  prescribed  by  the  Col- 
lege, that  the  candidate  must  have  been  engaged  six  years  in  the  acquirement  of 
professional  knowledge,  is  it  required  that  he  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship? 
— No.  There  has  also  been  an  alteration  lately  made  in  the  regulation  referred  to. 
We  took  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  to  be  articled  before  the 
court  of  examiners;  at  17  years  of  age.  We  examine  them  now  after  five 
years  of  study,  believing,  that  instead  of  employing  their  sixth  year  in  an  apothe- 
cary’s shop,  they  had  better  employ  it  in  preliminary  studies  that  will  be  of  more 
use  to  them  afterwards.  We  do  not  preclude  a parent  from  the  right  of  sending 
his  children  at  16,  if  he  pleases  ; but  we  only  say,  we  will  not  be  accessary  to  their 
being  articled  till  they  are  17. 

4850.  If  they  have  been  apprenticed  during  a part  of  the  period  of  six  years,  the 
time  of  their  being  apprenticed  would  be  reckoned  as  time  passed  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  professional  knowledge  ?— We  require  a certificate  from  the  master  with 
whom  they  served,  that  they  were  so  engaged  under  his  inspection. 

48.51.  If  a person  were  not  pursuing  his  studies  at  one  of  the  regular  schools  or 
hospitals ; what  should  you  consider  as  time  passed  in  the  acquirement  of  profes- 
.sional  knowdedge? — His  studying  with  a professional  person  who  will  give  him  a 
certificate  : which  is  sometimes  a cheat,  I admit ; and  we  w'ant  authority  upon 
that  subject.  The  aukw^ardness  of  our  situation  is,  that  w'e  have  no  authority,  no 
power  to  prevent  an  evil  of  this  kind. 

4852.  Are  you  sometimes  very  much  imposed  upon  as  to  the  time  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge? — We  are. 

4853.  Exclusive  of  serving  an  apprenticeship,  what  do  you  consider  as  “ being 
engaged  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge”? — If  a person  comes  and 
says,  I served  with  Mr.  So-and-so,  but  I have  no  written  articles  of  apprenticeship 

I reply,  “ Mr.  So-and-so  must  give  you  a written  document,  in  proof.” 

4854.  If  a candidate  says,  “ I was  not  articled  to  any  one  : I did  not  regularly 
attend  Mr.  A.’s  practice,  but  he  will  certify,  that,  when  not  attending  his  practice, 
I was  engaged  in  reading  books  upon  surgery”? — We  should  not  take  that  as 
evidence. 

4855.  What  should  you  consider  as  sufficient? — His  having  been  actually  en- 
gaged in  compounding  at  the  mortar,  attending  patients,  reading  books,  studying 
at  a dispensary  and  hospital,  and  gaining  all  the  information  he  could. 

4856.  Would  you  require  that  he  should  have  attended  at  a recognized  school? — 
Yes  ; but  he  may  gain  his  practical  information,  hospital  study  excepted,  anywhere. 
We  believe  that  a master  who  takes  a pupil,  will  do  his  best  to  instruct  him. 

4857.  Is  written  evidence  produced  of  what  it  is  that  he  has  done? — That  he 
has  studied  vvith  him  generally  in  his  practice. 

4858.  Opposite  each  of  the  candidates’  names,  is  there  an  entry  made  of  what  it 
is  that  he  has  done  ? — No.  He  comes  to  the  secretary,  and  announces  his  desire 
to  become  a member  of  the  College ; who  first  asks  him  if  he  is  22  years  of  age, 
and  requires  him  to  produce  a certificate  to  that  effect,  which  is  sometimes  a for- 
gery. The  secretary  having  got  that,  demands  from  the  candidate  a certificate 
of  five  or  six  years’  of  professional  study,  who  then  produces  certificates,  that 
he  has  been  studying  under  his  master  for  the  required  period  of  time.  Within 
the  last  three  weeks  a gentleman  came  before  the  College,  and  passed  him- 
self for  another.  When  the  real  man,  w'ho  was  in  Ireland,  got  his  diploma,  a third 
party  peached,  and  we  have  ordered  them  both  to  be  prosecuted. 

4859.  Are  you  aware  that  such  fraudulent  personation  is  not  unfi’equent? — 

I can 
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I can  only  say  that  we  will  prosecute  every  man  that  we  find  out,  and  I do  not  G.  J.  Guthrie,  £s 
believe  it  to  be  frequent.  

4860.  How  many  such  cases  have  come  to  your  cognizance  within  the  last  three  28  April  1834. 
years  ? — I believe  that  is  the  only  one  we  are  able  to  prosecute ; but  it  is  not  the 
only  one  that  there  may  have  been  a suspicion  of.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing,  if  a 
man  goes  off  the  next  morning  to  Ireland  or  to  Scotland,  to  know  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  the  real  individual,  and  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  him. 

.4861.  What  is  the  time  absolutely  necessary  for  passing  through  the  curriculum 
of  study  now  prescribed  by  the  College  ? — It  is  diminished  to  five  years  in  regard  to 
students  articled  before  the  court  of  examiners  at  the  College,  who  are  1 7 years  of 
age  w hen  they  begin  their  studies : and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  must  be 
reduced  to  five  years  in  regard  to  all  others,  who  are  articled  elsewhere  at  17  years 
years  of  age ; inasmuch  as  there  is  no  medical  education  acquired,  and  no  know- 
ledge obtained,  by  their  coming  before  the  president,  merely  to  be  articled.  A 
student,  articled  at  the  College,  has  a right  to  visit  the  museum,  to  read  in  the 
library,  and  to  attend  the  lectures,  in  consequence  of  being  so  articled. 

4862.  Do  the  majority  that  come  before  you  consist  of  articled  students  ? — No  ; 
but  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  were. 

4863.  Do  you  require  preliminary  education  from  the  articled  students? — Yes  ; 
they  are  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Latin,  in  Cicero  de  Officiis ; and  they 
generally  come  up  very  well  prepared. 

4864.  If  you  require  preliminary  education  from  articled  students,  how  is  it 
that  you  do  not  require  it  from  non-articled  students? — We  have  no  authority  to 
do  so. 

4865.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  have  no  express  authority  to  lay 
down  any  regulations  respecting  a curriculum  of  study ; but  that  public  opinion 
supports  you  in  carrying  them  into  effect  ? — Yes. 

4866.  Then,  as  public  opinion  has  hitherto  supported  you  in  carrying  those 
regulations  into  effect,  although  exceeding  the  bounds  of  your  legal  authority,  why 
not  trust  to  public  opinion  for  support,  should  you  overstep  your  lawful  powers, 

in  requiring  preliminary  education  from  non-articled  students? — Distinctly,  it  is  ' 
the  point  where  reform  ought  to  begin.  It  is  not  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pro- 
fession; but  at  the  other  end.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  do  it,  if  you  give  us 

authority. 

%/ 

4867.  If  you  are  able  to  enforce  the  regulation  in  the  case  of  articled  students, 
why  not  in  the  case  of  non-articled  students  also? — We  say  to  a member  of  the 
College,  “ It  is  an  honour  to  you  to  bring  a student  here,  and  to  article  him  in  our 
presence  and  it  is  sought  for  as  an  honour  by  gentlemen  living  in  London,  and 
by  the  parents  of  the  student. 

4868.  Would  you  consider  it  a reasonable  regulation,  to  require  a preliminary 
education  of  non-articled,  as  well  as  of  articled  students  ? — The  proposition,  I would 
submit,  is  that  every  person  shall  go  before  the  rector  of  the  parish  or  parish 
priest,  and  obtain  a certificate  that  he  is  reasonably  qualified  in  the  Latin 
language. 

4869.  It  appears  from  your  printed  curriculum,  that  you  require  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  have  been  studied,  by  attendance  on  lectures,  and  demonstrations, 
and  by  dissections,  during  two  anatomical  seasons:  the  lectures  to  be,  at  least, 

140  in  number,  one  hour  long  each,  and  to  be  given  on  separate  days : the  demon- 
strations to  be  100  in  number,  to  be  of  like  duration,  and  given  in  like  manner. 

Do  you  require  certificates  of  such  attendance,  for  each  of  two  complete  anato- 
mical seasons,  extending  from  October  to  the  1st  of  May? — Yes. 

4870.  “ Of  attendance  on  at  least  two  courses,  of  at  least  60  lectures  each,  on 
surgery,  delivered  in  two  distinct  periods  or  seasons.”  Would  that  require  two 
winters? — Yes;  or  a summer  course  of  surgical  lectures.  But  we  say  separate  and 
distinct,  because  we  found  gentlemen  taking  one  at  two  o’clock,  the  other  at  - 
four  o’clock,  in  the  same  day.  The  courses  may  be  consecutive  ; but  must  not 
both  be  given  in  the  same  winter,  or  the  same  summer. 

4871.  The  anatomical  and  surgical  courses  might  be  attended  during  the  same 
season  ? — It  is  expected  that  they  are ; the  anatomy  and  surgery  should  go  hand 
in  hand  together. 

4872.  Lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry,  and  on  midwifery,  during 
six  months ; and  on  botany  and  materia  medica  during  three  months  : those  miglit 
be  attended  during  the  winter? — Or  during  the  summer. 

4873.  “ Having  attended  during  12  months  the  surgical  practice  of  a recognized 
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hospital  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen ; or  for  six  months 
in  any  one  of  such  hospitals,  and  12  months  in  any  recognized  provincial  hospital.” 
In  what  time  might  the  whole  of  the  above-enumerated  conditions  be  complied 
with?— 'In  two  years;  and,  of  course,  the  other  three  years  are  required  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  education,  which  we  do  not  undervalue. 

4874.  It  appears  that  the  College  does  not  require  a course  of  physiology  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  anatomy  ? — It  never  should  be  separated,  in  my  opinion  ; it 
is  only  separated  for  the  sake  of  money.  A teacher  of  anatomy  ought  to  be  a 
competent  physiologist,  and  to  separate  physiology,  is  to  make  a course  which  will 
never  be  followed. 

4875.  Is  not  the  structure  one  thing,  and  the  functions  another.^ — The  man 
that  shows  the  structure,  is  the  man  that  should  teach  the  functions. 

4876.  Of  what  date  is  the  regulation,  requiring  140  lectures,  at  least,  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  to  have  been  attended  in  each  of  tw'o  seasons? — In  1831. 

4877.  May  the  student  attend  part  of  an  anatomical  course  during  one  season, 
and  the  remaining  part  during  another  season  ? — We  would  not  dispute  that,  if  the 
teacher  would  give  him  a proper  certificate.  Anything  that  is  reasonable,  and 
seems  to  be  fair,  we  agree  to. 

4877*.  Do  the  demonstrations  necessarily  constitute  separate  courses  from  the 
lectures  on  anatomy,  according  to  your  regulations  ? — The  lecturer  ought  to  go 
through  every  part ; first  anatomy  ; then  physiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  func- 
tions ; and  then  pathology,  or  the  doctrine  of  disease.  He  goes  through  every 
part,  regularly  in  order  : but  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  in  the  morning  of  every 
day,  superintends  the  practical  anatomy  or  dissection,  and  he  demonstrates  the 
most  important  of  those  parts  over  and  over  again,  till  he  has  heat  it  into  their 
heads,  so  that  they  will  not  forget  it. 

4878.  Is  it  required  under  your  regulations  that  the  demonstrations  and  the  lec- 
tures should  be  separate? — Yes. 

4879.  And  if  you  heard  that  they  had  not  been  separate,  but  had  been  blended 
under  two  different  names,  that  would  not  be  allowed? — We  should  refuse  the 
certificates,  and  withdraw  our  recognition  from  the  school,  if  there  was  any  hesita- 
tion about  correcting  the  irregularity. 

4880.  Are  the  students  positively  required  to  have  dissected.? — Yes. 

4881.  Would  it  be  sufficient  that  the  demonstrator  had  dissected  before  the 
students  ; or  must  they  themselves  actually  have  dissected  ? — Themselves  ; and  our 
examination  is  to  find  out  whether  the  student  knows  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parts,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  has  dissected. 

4882.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  present  curriculum  may  have  been  passed  in 
the  course  of  18  months  ? — The  thing  is  possible.  A man  must  first  show  that  he 
has  been  engaged  five  years  in  acquiring  professional  knowledge.  The  next  thing 
is,  that  if  he  chooses  to  come  to  London  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  to  leave  it 
again  in  the  middle  of  May,  he  may  come  back  again  the  next  year  at  the  same 
lime,  and  he  will  have  finished  it  on  the  2d  of  May  ; so  that  possibly  the  whole 
curriculum,  as  it  stands  now,  may  be  gone  through  in  fourteen  months  of  real 
work. 


Martis,  29"  die  Aprilis,  1834. 


HENRY  WARBURTON,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Geoi'ge  James  Guthrie,  Esq.,  again  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

4883.  WHAT  is  the  date  of  the  bye-law,  for  excluding  practitioners  in  mid- 
wifery from  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — The  3d  of  July  1788. 

4884.  Read  the  minute. — “ A motion  was  made,  that  the  8th  of  the  Company’s 
bye-laws  should  be  read  : and  the  same  having  been  read,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded,  and  the  question  put,  ‘ That  a member  of  this  Company,  practising  mid- 
wifery, is,  notwithstanding  tiie  8th  bye-law,  eligible  to  be  chosen  upon  the  Courts 
of  Assistants  and  Examiners and  such  question  being  put  to  the  ballot,  upon 

examination 
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examination  of  the  votes  by  the  master,  the  majority  of  votes  was  found  to  be  G.J.  Guthrie, 

asainst  the  question.”  ~ " 

4885.  What  was  the  8th  bye-law? — The  8th  bye-law,  of  the  year  1782,  29  April  1^34. 

is  as  follows  : “ Itenj,  it  is  ordained,  that  no  person  practising  as  an  apothe- 
cary, or  following  any  other  trade  or  occupation,  besides  the  profession  or  business 

of  a surgeon,  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  into  the  Court  of  Assistants  ; or  if 
he  should  be  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  master  or 

examiner.”  _ l i”  v a 

4886.  The  College  requires,  by  article  5 of  its  regulations  i;espeqtiqg  the  educa- 
tion of  candidates,  attendance  upon  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry, 
and  on  midwifery,  during  six  months  ; and  on  botany,  and  |nateria  medica,. during 
three  months : the  number  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  is  not  defined,  as  is  the 
case  with  surgery,  and  with  anatomy  and  physiology  ? — No.  Before  we  recognize 
a teacher  as  an  acknowledged  teacher,  w'e  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  4)f,^is  90urse. 

^We  desire  him  to  give  the  course  first,  and  to  apply  to  us^,after-l)e  ^as  given  it, 

*stating  the  number  of  lectures,  the  duration,  and  so  forth;  and^ifo^ye  think  it  a 
proper  course,  we  then  recognize  him  as  a teacher,  and  receive  hijS  certificates  : 
that  we  know  the  duration  of  the  lectures  of  every  teacher. 

4887.  Would  not  a regulation,  defining  the  number  of  lecture^  to  be  given  on 
these  subjects,  be  preferable  to  vesting  in  the  Council  an  unlimited  discretion,, 
which  they  may  tighten  or  relax  as  they  see  fit  ? — Yes.  Sometimes,  upon  one  sub- 
ject, I choose  to  give  seven  lectures  ; and  the  next  year,  I do  not  perhaps  give 
above  four : a man  may,  one  season,  give  50  lectures,  and,  the  ,next  season,,  he 
may  give  but  40  ; and  the  40  may  be  an  exceedingly  perfect  course.  If  you  w'ere 
to  say  to  me,  “ Upon  such  a subject,  that  you  lectured  upon  last  year,,  I .jwjslt  y9,d 
give  three  lectures  this  year,  instead  of  one,”  I should  have  no  difficulty  jq  doigg.it,; 
and,  in  this  way,  you  might  multiply  the  number  of  lectures  indefinitely.*  We 
insist  upon  a certain  number,  which  we  consider  to  be  a reasonable  mipiirutrq ; .and 
the  lecturer  may  give  as  many  more  as  he  pleases. 

4888.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  prescribe  a minimum  of  the  nijml^^rfpf 
lectures  on  those  subjects,  whereon  it  is  considered  of  importance  that  dectures 
should  be  given  ? — It  would  be  more  precise,  rather  than  absolutely  necessary  ;,,as 
we  have  the  power  of  refusing  recognition  of  any  teacher,  if  he  does  not  do  his  4pty 
properly. 

4889.  What  is  the  number  of  lectures  on  the  above-enumerated  branches  of 
science,  that  the  College  usually  deem  sufficient  ? — The  practice  of  physic  is  usqally 
taught  three  or  four  days  a week  during  the  season,  and  sometimes  five  days^^a 
week.  We  would  not  acknowledge  a teacher,  who  did  not  lecture  at  least  three 
days  a week. 

4890.  What  is  the  minimum  of  the  number  of  lectures  on  chemistry^,— 
expect  them  to  be  three  days  a week,  for  seven  months;  or  six  months  at  least,  g, 

4891.  Midwifery? — Those  are  expected  to  be  two  and,  generally,  three  day^'a 
week,  during  the  course  ; including  every  branch  of  the  subject. 

4892.  For  what  length  of  time  does  the  course  last? — For  three  months  ; but  if 
a teacher  says,  “ 1 would  rather  lecture  three  days  a week,  for  tw’o  months,  than 
twice  a week  for  three  months,”  we  do  not  interfere  with  that  arrangement. 

4893.  Are  the  courses  on  botany  and  materia  medica  required  to  be  separate  ? 

— We  wish  these  courses  to  be  separate  ; but  we  leave  that  to  the  gentlemen,  as 
they  think  fit.  If  one  chooses  to  give  medical  botany  with  materia  medica,  and  to 
give  scientific  botany  at  a later  part  of  the  season,  we  do  not  interfere  with  him. 

4894.  Besides  the  attendance  upon  courses  of  three  months’  duration,  on  botany 
and  materia  medica,  as  prescribed  by  article  3 of  your  regulations,  is  there  any 
provision  made  for  your  candidates  being  acquainted  with  materia  medica? — There 
is  nothing  more  than  w'hat  is  in  that  paper,  and  the  six  years  of  study. 

4895.  Do  you  examine  upon  it? — We  may  examine  upon  any  subject  we 
please  ; and  we  do  so  occasionally  upon  materia  medica,  whenever  we  think  it 
necessary;  but  it  is  not  often  a subject  of  examination.  We  do  not  consider 
that  to  be  our  province. 

4896.  What  was  the  object  of  the  provision,  that  certificates  be  not  received 
from  the  same  lecturer  on  more  than  two  branches  of  science  ? — Because  it  was 
made  a trade  of.  Gentlemen  got  up  five  different  sets  of  lectures,  and  all  badly,  ^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  got  from  each.  The  College  does  not  quite  do  its 
duty  at  the  present  moment,  in  not  insisting  that  there  shall  be  one  teacher  to  each 
branch  of  science  ; that  is  my  wish  ; and  I hope  some  day  to  see  it  accomplished. 

4897.  What  are  the  different  ways  in  which  young  men  are  prepared  for,  and 
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C. Esq.  gain  admission  into  surgical  practice  in  England;  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 

adequacy  of  these  means  to  prepare  young  men  properly  for  practice ; and  what 

•29  April  1834.  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  for  their  improvement? — I will  begin  with  what 
may  be  considered  the  lowest  grade  in  professional  education,  that  of  the  chemist 
and  druggist.  A person  in  this  way  of  business,  wanting  an  assistant  in  his  shop, 
takes  a lad  at  15  or  16  years  of  age,  with  little  or  no  education,  perhaps  as  his 
apprentice,  but  more  likely,  without  articles.  The  lad  learns  as  much  as  he  can 
during  the  space  of  live  or  six  years,  whichever  his  friends  may  prefer;  and  then  he 
considers  himself  quite  fit,  perhaps,  to  be  a chemist  and  druggist,  as  tnuch  so  as 
his  master ; or  if  he  does  not,  he  then  counts  four  of  the  years  he  has  served,  as 
four  years  of  professional  education ; and  begins  that  course  of  study,  which  is 
enjoined  by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  and  the  College  of  Surgeons.  This 
occupies  two  years  more. 

4898.  Would  such  attendance  at  the  shop  of  a chemist  and  druggist  come  within 
the  scope  of  your  regulation,  which  says,  “ he  shall  have  been  engaged  six  years . 
• in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge  ?” — It  does  count  for  four  years  of 
such  study.  With  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  he  must  show  articles  of  appren- 
ticeship ; but  vvith  us,  it  is  unnesessary.  We  are  willing  to  take  him,  as  long  as  he 
can  show,  that  he  has  really  occupied  his  time  in  study.  He  is  thus  educated  as  a 
professional  man,  as  a surgeon  and  apothecary,  with  the  lowest  possible  degree  of 
' means,  that  can  be  given  to  any  such  person.  He  has,  prol)ably,  had  no  prelimi- 
nary education  ; it  is  very  likely  that,  in  some  instances,  he  may  be  little  more  than 
able  to  read  and  write  ; and,  as  to  the  dead  languages,  in  a great  number  of  in- 
stances, he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  Now  this  is  an  exceedingly  defective 
mode  of  education,  and  one  that,  unless  the  person  has  an  opportunity  of  educating 
himself  for  several  years  after,  can  never  render  him  a man,  valuable  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public ; and  it  cannot  be  for  their  advantage  that  such  persons  should 
exist.  Supposing  that  he  is  not  qualified,  or  cannot  qualify  himself,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  or  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  goes  back 
to  his  native  town,  sets  up  a shop,  and  practises,  in  defiance  of  both,  as  chemist, 
druggist,  surgeon,  apothecary,  and  man-midwife.  If  the  Apothecaries’ Company 
are  informed  that  he  is  acting  as  an  apothecary,  they  may  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  punish  him,  and  probably  make  him  take  down  the  title  of  apothecary ; but  as 
the  College  of  Surgeons  possesses  no  such  power,  he  keeps  up  his  titles  of  surgeon 
and  man-midwife,  in  open  defiance  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  country.  Now  this 
is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  possible  magnitude  ; and  therefore  it  is  one,  to  which  I 
particularly  desire  to  draw,  as  far  as  I can,  attention  ; and  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is,  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public,  to  have  a man  acting  in 
a capacity  with  relation  to  the  public  health,  to  act  in  which  it  frequently  hap- 
pens he  has  been  declared  by  the  competent  authorities  to  be  incapable  ; and  yet, 
when,  in  spite  of  their  decision,  he  practises  under  the  name  of  a surgeon,  the 
authorities  have  no  means  of  either  preventing  or  punishing  him  ; and  the  injury  to 
the  public  is  in  many  instances  excessive.  I consider  this  so  clear,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Committee  with  it  any  further.  The  next  point 
is  this  : that  the  man  I have  described,  by  being  in  such  a station,  prevents  the 
practitioner,  who  is  duly  qualified,  from  exercising  his  abilities  and  talents  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  ; for  the  unqualified  man,  feeling  that  he  is  not  qualified, 
does  not  attempt  to  meet  the  regular  practitioner  upon  the  fair  and  honest  grounds 
' of  open  competition,  but  endeavours  to  do  it  by  underselling  him.  He  therefore 
informs  the  public,  by  a card,  or  through  the  medium  of  his  friends,  that  he  is 
satisfied  to  take  less  money,  and  to  give  more  time  and  other  things  that  may  be 
required,  if  they  will  employ  him,  instead  of  the  man  who  is  duly  qualified.  It 
therefore  often  happens,  tliat  from  a variety  of  circumstances,  from  local  connexion, 
perhaps,  or  other  causes,  he  beats  the  regular  and  well-trained  professional  man  out 
of  the  field.  Now  it  is  my  duty,  as  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  dwell 
upon  this,  as  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  tlie  members  of  the  profession  at  large. 

It  is  one  of  those  points  for  which  they  have  complained  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  for  which  they  look  to  us,  the  Council  of  the  College,  to  give  them,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  pow'er,  or  to  obtain  for  them,  redress.  I have  here  a letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  College  within  the  last  few  days.  It  is  from  one 
member  complaining  of  another  member,  for  exactly  this  kind  of  conduct  to  which 
I am  alluding  ; for  endeavouring  to  undersell  the  other  upon  unfair  and  undue 
grounds.  I will  give  the  letter  without  the  names.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“ Gentlemen, — Perceiving,  by  a paper  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  that  you  have  received  a 
communication  from  some  surgeons  in  ihe  west  of  England  on  the  state  of  the  profession 

there, 
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there,  I am  emboldened  to  direct  your  attention  briefly,  but  earnestly,  to  two  evils  in  the 
affairs  of  the  College.  1st,  The  non-protection  of  its  members.  The  surgical  care  of 
parishes  is  frequently  confided  to  persons  who  have  passed  no  examination  in  surgery ; 
and,  T believe,  the  preventive  or  coast-guard  service  has,  in  some  instances,  been  managed, 
in  the  same  way.  2d,  The  non-expulsion  of  members  who  have  been  guilty  of  empirical  or 
irregular  conduct.  To  pi’ove  that  this  is  practised,  I have  enclosed  a circular  and  a card 

which  have  been  sent  to  almost  every  house  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr. is  really 

a member  of  the  College,  but  the  last  title  (licentiate  of  midwifery)  is  assumed.  I conceive 
this  conduct  to  be  a violation  of  his  oath,  ‘ to  demean  himself  honourably,  and  maintain  the 
dignity  and  welfare  of  the  College.’  ” 

Now- here  is  this  gentleman’s  circular,  addressed  to  the  different  inhabitants  of 
the  town  : 

“ Sir,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  my  card,  and  beg  to  inform  you,  that  I have 
everywhere  discontinued  charging  for  journeys;  being  perfectly  satisfied  to  attend  for  the 
liberal  profit  always  attached  to  medicines  required  during  illness.  I am.  Sir, .” 

Then  here  is  the  card  : 

“Mr. , Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Apothecaries’ Company, 

London,  Licentiate  of  Midwifery.” 

Which  licence  is  not  granted  any  public  body  in  this  country,  and  which  of 
course,  therefore,  he  cannot  have  obtained.  Now  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  ancient 
Company  of  Surgeons,  they  had  the  power  of  calling  a gentleman  before  them,  and 
inquiring  into  all  the  circumstances  ; and  after  considering  them,  of  directing  him 
to  cease  to  act  in  an  improper  manner ; and  if  they  found  him  acting  otherwise  or 
again  guilty,  to  punish  him  by  fine,  or  in  such  way  as  they  thought  proper.  And  that 
has  been  acted  upon.  Members  have  been  called  before  the  Council  of  those  days  : 
they  have  been  admonished,  and  fined,  and  so  forth,  and  made  to  conduct  them- 
selves properly  towards  each  other.  That  power  was  omitted  in  the  charter,  and 
we  were  very  much  delighted  that  it  was  omitted.  But  still  the  evil  would  be 
obviated,  in  a great  measure,  if  we  had  the  power  of  always  insisting  upon  people 
who  call  themselves  surgeons,  being  duly  and  properly  qualified  ; and  if  they  really 
acted  in  an  empirical,  or  inconsistent  and  improper  manner,  of  leaving  their  names 
out  of  the  list  of  the  body. 

4899.  Do  you  think  that  power  should  be  restored  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — To 

a certain  extent,  it  should  be  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  involves 
another  important  question,  in  addition  to  the  instance  I have  just  given.  Here  is 
a letter  addressed  to  me,  as  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons : “ Most 

learned  Sir, — For  the  honour  of  the  profession  over  which  you  preside,  and 
of  which  you  are  so  distinguished  and  skilful  a member,  do,  pray  do,  get  a stop 
put  to  the  indecencies  such  as  the  enclosed.  Clericus.”  \_The  Witness  exhibited  the 
enclosure  in  the  foregoing  letter,  being  a printed  advertisement.']  It  is  my  duty  to 
lay  these  papers  before  the  Committee,  and  I should  humbly  think  this  is  a point 
which  would,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  fairly  come  under  consideration,  and  that 
the  police  might  prevent  those  scandalous  indecencies,  from  being  practised  before 
us.  Every  day  young  people  have  cards  put  into  their  hands,  and  ideas  put  into 
their  heads,  of  things  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge  j and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  lucre. 

4900.  Do  you  propose  that  the  College  should  have  the  power  of  preventing 
anybody  from  holding  himself  out  to  the  public  as  a surgeon  who  has  not  been 
educated  as  such? — Yes;  and  I would  wish  that  those  indecencies,  should  be 
prevented,  as  a disgrace  to  the  profession. 

4901.  Proceed  with  your  account  of  the  prevailing  modes  in  which  young  men 
are  prepared  for,  and  gain  admission  into  surgical  practice  ? — The  druggist,  as  I 
before  stated,  being  disqualified  from  practising  as  an  apothecary,  undertakes  to 
practise  everything.  Now  the  question  is,  what  restrictions  should  be  affixed  to 
the  business  of  a druggist.  Some  of  our  members  say,  “ he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  practice  at  all,  not  even  give  a dose  of  medicine ; ” and  looking  only  to  their 
own  interest,  are  very  anxious  upon  this  point.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this  consistently  with  the  advantages  that  the  public  derive  from 
the  druggists.  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  a thing  which  happened  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  a gentleman,  a Member  of  this  House.  Going  home  at  night,  he 
finds  himself  unwell,  goes  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Grindle,  the  druggist  in  Pall  Mall  ; 
and  says,  “ Mr.  Grindle,  I have  a pain  in  my  stomach,  and  should  like  a dose  of 
medicine.”  Mr.  Grindle  says,  “ I cannot  give  it  to  you,  because  you  have  not 
been  prescribed  for  by  a physician  or  surgeon ; and  the  Act  of  Parliament  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  it.”  My  friend  replies,  “ Have  you  not  got  the  very  prescription 
which  Mr.  So-and-so  gave  to  me  last  week  ?”  Mr.  Grindle  answers,  “ Yes,  I have 
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G.  J.  aui/nu,Esq.  Sir,  here  it  is.”  “Well,  give  me  that.”  “No,  that  was  not  for  this  complaint, 

and  the  Act  of  Parliament  says,  I must  not  give  a dose  of  physic.**  It  appears  to 

2g  April  1834.  me,  therefore,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  ought  not  to  go  so  far,  as  to  prevent  a 
- druggist  from  prescribing  over  the  eounter,  as  it  is  termed,  to  anybody  wlio  may 
stand  in  need  of  it : more  particularly  as,  in  some  villages,  a qualihed  practitioner 
is  not  to  be  lound  ; and  if  one  does  live  there,  he  may  not  happen  to  be  at  home. 
In  order  to  enable  the  druggist  to  do  that  with  precision,  and  witli  safety  for  the 
public  health,  he  ought  to  undergo  an  examination,  which  should  extend  no  further 
than  his  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  drugs,  and  the  right  doses  to  be  admi- 
nistered at  any  one  time.  No\v  it  is  a doubt  with  me,  how  this  examination 
should  be  conducted.  In  London,  or  within  any  reasonable  distance  of  it,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  those  gentlemen  being  examined  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
’ whose  duty  it  appears  to  me  to  be  to  ascertain  that  druggists,  not  only  give  good 
drugs,  but  know  the  good  from  the  bad ; and  are  qualified,  as  to  the  proper  doses 
to  be  administered.  I would  give  every  man  the  right  of  being  examined  in  Lon- 
don, if  he  pleases  ; but  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  bring  up  a druggist  from 
Newcastle  or  Plymouth  to  be  examined.  It  is  quite  plain,  that  if  an  examination 
of  those  persons  is  to  be  adopted,  it  should  take  place  in  the  large  towns,  where 
there  are  hospitals,  and  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  should  sign  a certificate,  as  well  as  the 
medical  men,  certifying  that  he  was  present  at  the  examination  at  which  the  drug- 
gist was  declared  competent  for  the  exercise  of  his  business.  I do  not  think  that 
' the  fee  for  such  examination  should  be  greater  than  two  guineas,  of  which  I would 
give  one  guinea  to  the  liospital,  and  one  to  the  treasurer  and  doctors,  that  they 
might  at  certain  periods  have  a dinner  afterwards,  or  make  any  other  use  of  it 
that  they  pleased  ; as  I consider  that  every  man  should  be  paid  for  his  labour. 

4902.  How  would  you  regulate  the  education  and  admission  into  practice  of  the 
surgeon-apothecary  ? — The  next  grade  in  the  profession  is  the  general  practitioner 
of  the  present  day.  Now  it  is  here  that  the  great  reform  in  the  profession  is  want- 
ing. A gentleman,  after  having  been  duly  educated,  comes  up  to  London,  and 
being  approved  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  goes 
back  to  establish  himself,  as  we  always  hope,  with  credit,  in  his  native  town.  As 
he  must  probably  visit  patients  six,  eight,  or  10  miles  around  the  country,  there 
must  be  somebody  at  home  to  give  an  answer,  or  to  give  out  a dose  of  medicine,  if 
the  master  sends  home  for  it.  The  first  thing  he  does,  therefore,  is  to  take  an 
apprentice.  Now  a student  of  my  own  came  to  me  two  years  ago,  and  said,  “ I 
have  settled  myself  in  the  City.”  I said,  “ I hope  you  will  succeed.”  “ Yes,” 
said  he,  “ I have  nothing  to  do  at  present,  but  I hope  I soon  shall : but  I want  an 
apprentice.*’  So  I said,  “ What  do  you  want  with  an  apprentice,  if  you  have  got 
nothing  to  do  yourself  ? ” “But  I may  have,”  he  replied,  “and  then  I should 
want  somebody  to  answ  er  the  door,  and  receive  messages  that  may  be  sent  to  me  ; 
and  if  I have  anything  to  do,  to  make  up  medicines,  and  in  fact  to  answer  any 
purposes  which  may  be  desired  of  him.”'  Now'  this  is  the  case  in  the  country  ; 
and  as  it  is  imperative  upon  a gentleman  to  have  somebody  in  his  house,  he  is 
willing  to  take  a boy  upon  the  most  moderate  terms.  There  are  always  in  every 
village,  persons  in  such  a situation  of  life,  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  a moderate  fee 
with  a son,  although  they  are  not  competent  to  give  him  that  preliminary  educa- 
tion, which  w'ould  qualify  him  to  take  a proper  and  respectable  place  in  his  profes- 
sion. A surgeon,  therefore,  takes  the  boy  for  a small  fee,  who  does  all  sorts  of 
work,  but  learns  comparatively  very  little.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  or  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  he  comes  up  to  London,  or  goes  to  Edinburgh,  for  those 
tw'o  years  of  study  which  are  required  of  him  by  the  College.  Fie  then  returns, 
being  now  made  a qualified  practitioner.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  misfortune.  The 
original  gentleman,  having  got  a little  more  practice,  takes  a second  and  a third, 
and  great  is  the  manufacture,  in  this  way,  of  young  doctors,  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  regard  to  their  preliminary  education,  unqualified  people.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a main  object,  in  order  to  advance  the  respectability  of  the  profession, 
and  to  ensure  reasonably-w'ell  qualified  persons  for  this  particular  branch  of  prac- 
tice, to  make  such  regulations  as  would  prevent  this  evil.  I should  propose,  for 
instance,  that  no  general  practitioner  should  be  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice,  until 
such  apprentice  had  been  examined  by  the  rector  or  priest  of  the  parish,  of  what- 
ever persuasion  he  may  be,  and  had  been  declared  to  be  a reasonably  competent 
scholar,  as  far  as  regards  his  own  language,  common  arithmetic,  and  Latin  ; in 
which  language  he  should  be  able  to  construe  a page  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  (the 
easiest  Latin  book  perhaps,  a man  can  have),  or,  if  you  please,  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.  I think  that  is  the  least  preliminary  education,  that  ought  to  be  required,  G.J.  Guthrie, 

for  a member  of  what  is  called  a learned  profession.  Having  been  pronounced  

competent  by  the  rector  or  priest,  he  should  then  be  articled  before  a magistrate  29  April  1834. 

or  other  duly  authorized  person,  and  not  privately,  as  is  mostly  now  the  case,  so 

that  no  one  knows  anything  about  it ; and  such  articles  should  be  registered  at  the 

college  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  ; that  is,  if  he  resides  in  England,  at  the 

College  of  Surgeons  and  at  Apothecaries’-hall.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  when 

the  certificate  of  a man  having  been  five  years  engaged  in  the  acquirement  of  profes-  - 

siohal  knowledge  is  brought  to  us  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  is  often  a regular  ■ 

piece  of  forgery ; and  we  have  no  means,  generally,  of  ascertaining  that  it  is  not  so, 

and  none  w hatever  of  punishing  the  forger,  if  it  is ; except,  that  if  the  young  gen-  • 

tleman  has  passed  his  examination,  we  can  leave  his  name  out  of  the  list,  which  is 

perhaps  a hardship  upon  him,  and  not  very  satisfactory  for  us  to  do.  We  have  no 

doubt  that  w'e,  the  College,  and  the  Apothecaries’  Company  are  cheated  upon  this 

point.  We  often  get  certificates  from  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland, 

and  probably  old  articles  of  apprenticeship,  in  which  the  name  of  one  person  is 

substituted  for  that  of  anothe.-,  and  the  dates  are  altered.  That  is  exceedingly 

common,  nothing  more  so ; and  therefore,  I conceive,  that  every  student,  whether 

articled,  or  not,  should  be  registered  at  a proper  place,  which  would  prevent  those  ■ 

evils,  and  ensure  to  the  public  a reasonable  course  of  study. 

I think  that  the  regulation  of  the  College  which  required  six  years  of  study,  the 
nature  of  two  of  which  only  were  specified,  was  a bad  one ; and,  as  I stated  yes-  • 
terday,  it  has  been  reduced  to  five  years,  instead  of  six  ; and  the  student  must  be 
17  before  he  is  articled.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  for  preliminary 
education  ; and  in  that  way,  such  a regulation  as  to  age,  if  made  compulsory, 
coupled  with  the  regulation  as  to  preliminary  education,  would  have  another  - 
very  salutary  effect,  namely,  that  of  taking  students  from  the  families  of  a class 
of  persons  w'ho  could  afford  to  give  their  sons  an  education  up  to  17  years  of  age. 

They  would  therefore  be  taken  from  the  families  of  a better  class  of  tradesmen 
and  gentlemen,  in  the  different  towns  in  which  they  reside.  If  this  regulation  was 
adopted,  a different  class  of  persons  from  those  who  are  now  brought  into  practice 
would  spring  up.  If  a surgeon  in  the  country,  took  a poor  boy  at  15  or  16  without 
education,  the  boy  would  be  obliged  to  remain  with  his  master,  till  he  had  acquired 
this  necessary  preliminary  education ; because  he  must  have  it,  before  he  could  be 
articled  or  registered;  and  he  must  have  been  articled  or  registered,  before  he  could 
be  a surgeon.  Therefore  he  would  remain  in  service,  in  the  shape  of  an  assistant,  like 
a clerk  to  an  attorney  or  barrister,  without  having  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a higher  • 
station,  unless  by  obtaining  that  simple  preliminary  education,  which  would  fit  him  for  ' 
the  higher  and  more  honourable  office  he  wished  to  attain.  The  manufacture  of  doc- 
tors, therefore,  to  a great  extent,  would  cease ; because  a parent,  w'hen  he  had  edu- 
cated his  child  in  the  manner  I have  described  to  17  years  of  age,  would  then  say  to 
the  master,  “ I will  now  put  my  son  to  you  for  only  five  years and  as  the  College 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  will,  in  all  probability,  require  three  years  out  of 
those  five  to  be  given  to  special  study,  the  parent  would  in  fact  apprentice  his  son 
only  for  two  years.  The  boy  would  be  under  the  master’s  control  for  five  years  ; 
but  would  be  actually  rendering  service  only  for  two  years ; and  as  he  could  render 
his  master  no  valuable  service  for  those  two  years,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  learning  in  the  master’s  house,  and  probably,  from  the 
education  he  had  received,  would  not  like  to  black  shoes,  nor  open  the  door,  the 
father  Avould  have  to  pay  a larger  premium  than  he  othersvise  would  have  done. 

We  should  then  have  assistants  to  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  as  we  have  clerks  to 
barristers  or  attorneys,  and  we  should  have  young  men  educated  for  surgery  or 
general  practice,  as  young  men  are  educated  in  the  law  to  be  barristers  or  attorneys, 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  afterwards  intended  to  be  placed. 

Now  when  a man  at  22  years  is  declared  to  be  competent  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  by  having  completed  that  education,  and  undergone  those  examinations, 
wdiich  are  required  of  him  by  law,  he  ought  to  have  that  degree  of  protection,  that 
he  is  not  to  be  carried  into  a court  of  law'  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  any  obstinate 
or  ill-natured  person,  who  may  choose  to  say,  that  his  medical  adviser  has  shown 
want  of  skilfulness  in  his  treatment.  If  a man  has  attained,  after  a good  educa- 
tion, the  necessary  certificates  of  his  general  knowledge,  he  ought  to  be  exempted 
irom  punishment  for  any  failure  of  judgment,  and  only  to  suffer  for  positive  negli- 
gence. But  if  a person  not  properly  qualified,  will  go  about  destroying  His 
Majesty’s  subjects  for  his  own  amusement  or  profit,  I w'ould  have  him  liable  to 
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G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  be  dealt  with  for  mala-praxis  by  courts  of  law,  as  he  is  at  present.  I consider 

protection  as  important,  in  order  to  distinguish  a well-educated  from  an  irregular 

29  April  1834.  practitioner. 

A great  number  of  the  members  of  the  College  (and  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  their 
wishes  before  this  Committee)  desire  that  such  a person  as  an  irregular  practitioner, 
or,  in  vulgar  language,  a quack,  should  not  exist;  they  demand  a protection  against 
> him.  They  say,  “ You,  and  the  public,  force  us  to  have  a high  degree  of  educa- 
tion ; to  go,  for  your  service,  to  a great  expense  ; and  w’hen  we  have  done  all  this, 
you  suffer  a fellow  who  has  no  knowledge,  who  has  gone  to  no  expense,  who  is 
unacquainted  almost  with  the  effect  of  the  very  medicine  he  gives,  to  act  under  our 
noses,  to  take  away  our  means  of  support,  and  in  fact,  probably  to  render  us  use- 
less in  the  situations  in  which  you  have  forced  us  to  place  ourselves.”  I have 
considered  this  matter,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power;  and  I do  not  think  it  possible 
^ that  any  Act  of  Parliament  can  prevent  a man  from  acting  as  a quack.  There  are 
a great  many  people,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  will  dabble  in  medicine  ; they 
think  they  know  a great  deal  more  about  it  than  the  doctors,  and  regularly  autho- 
rized people;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  those  people  will  exist;  and  that  if 
they  were  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  practise,  or  to  sell  their  medicines, 
they  would  only  do  that  privately  and  surreptitiously,  which  they  are  now  allowed 
to  do  openly ; and  therefore  I am  sure,  that  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  to 
endeavour  to  bring  such  a Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  we  should  be  beat, 
head  over  heels,  upon  that  very  point,  of  preventing  people  from  practising  who 
wish  to  practise  for  the  public  advantage.  We  should  have  gentlemen  rising  up 
on  all  sides,  and  saying,  “ I was  cured  by  Mr.  St.  John  Long:  I was  cured  by 
Morison’s  pills,  when  the  regular  doctors  could  not  do  it.”  I know,  therefore,  that 
any  such  attempt  on  our  parts  would  utterly  fail;  and  therefore  I do  not  presume 
to  suggest  that  those  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise,  if  means  be  taken 
to  provide,  that  the  regular  practitioner  should  have  some  corresponding  advantage 
for  the  sums  of  money  he  has  expended,  and  the  knowledge  you  have  forced  him 
to  acquire. 

I have  no  objection  to  a man  selling,  if  he  pleases,  quack  medicines.  In 
the  first  place,  I know  people  will  have  them.  It  is  like  brandy,  and  French 
gloves,  and  other  things.  It  will  only  become  a surreptitious  trade,  if  you  do 
not  permit  it ; but  I would  have  a tax  put  upon  those  things.  I would  have  such 
a tax  imposed  upon  them,  as  should  be  a protection  to  the  regular  apothecary.  I do 
not  think  less  than  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  100  per  cent,  wmuld  be  an  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  regular  practitioner  : that  is,  if  a person  offered  his  box  of  pills  for 
2S.,  I think  there  ought  to  be  as  much  duty  upon  them;  and  that  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  box  of  pills  sold  by  a regular  practitioner.  I have  no  objection 
to  let  people  take  as  much  quack  medicine  as  they  please,  but  they  should  not  have 
it  at  a cheaper  rate  than  it  is  usually  furnished  by  the  proper  apothecary.  If 
my  opinion  be  correct,  that  you  cannot  by  Act  of  Parliament  prevent  quacks  from 
- practising,  I humbly  submit,  that  at  least  you  should  put  them  to  some  expense  ; 

that  they  should  pay  a fine  in  the  first  instance  to  become  irregular  practitioners, 

' and  for  an  annual  licence  to  continue  so  afterwards,  just  as  a person  takes  out  one 
to  shoot  game.  Now  the  distinction  between  the  regular  and  irregular  practitioner 
would  then  be  this  : the  latter  should  pay- a fine  at  first,  take  out  an  annual  licence 
afterwards,  and  be  punishable  for  ignorance  as  well  as  negligence  ; whilst  a duly- 
qualified  practitioner  should  not  pay  any  fine,  nor  for  any  licence,  and  should  be 
punishable  for  negligence  only.  I believe  the  profession  in  general  would  be 
satisfied  with  that  degree  of  difference  between  themselves  and  empirics.  Never- 
theless, I am  of  opinion,  that  many  regular  practitioners  are  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  whether  any  legal  restrictions  are  placed  upon  empiricism  or  not. 

The  surgeon-apothecary,  who  already  possesses  two  qualifications,  says,  “ I am  a 
midwife  also.”  Now  being  a midvvife  is  a very  important  thing  in  this  world.  There 
is  nothing,  I believe,  interests  the  feelings  of  a man  so  much  as  his  wife  under  those 
circumstances  and  the  birth  of  his  child  ; and  I know  nothing  more  honourable 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  Secretary  of  State,  than  the  efforts  he  made  upon  this 
subject ; and  I only  regret  that  he  did  not  take  a little  more  pains,  when 
he  might  have  settled  it  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public.  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  any  one  single  examina- 
tion be  necessary,  one  in  midwifery  is  so.  A man’s  qualifications  should  be  as 
rigorously  scrutinized  in  midwifery  as  in  physic,  surgery,  or  pharmacy.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  surgeon  of  an  hospital  or  of  a large  town,  and  the  surgeon  of 
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a country  village,  is  shown  by  this  ; that  the  village  surgeon  is  rarely  called  upon  G.J.  Guthrie, 

to  perform  a great  surgical  operation.  He,  as  a surgeon,  is  very  likely  quite  com-  

petent  to  doit,  but  he  never  does  do  it.  If  there  is  a great  surgical  operation  to  be  29  April  1834. 

done,  the  patient  is  sent  to  the  hospital  in  the  county  town,  or  the  surgeon  calls  in 
another  practitioner  to  assist  him  : they  take  their  time,  and  they  perform  the  ope- 
ration. But,  if  an  unfortunate  woman  is  in  a state  that  requires  the  immediate 
performance  of  a serious  operation,  involving  the  life  of  both  mother  and  child,  the 
village  surgeon  must  perform  it  upon  the  spot,  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  ; he  must  sacrifice  sometimes  the  life 
of  the  one,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  other.  The  accoucheur,  therefore,  ought 
to  undergo  a thorough  education,  and  to  be  declared  competent  for  the  practice  of 
that  branch  of  the  profession  by  proper  judges.  There  is  no  board,  at  the  present 
moment,  and  no  authority,  under  which  such  person  can  be  examined  ; and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects,  probably,  that  have  existed  with  relation  to  the  practice  - 
of  any  department  of  physic  in  this  country.  The  College  of  Surgeons  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  all  these  different  points.  It  has  been  charged,  by  a great 
number  of  persons,  with  a gross  dereliction  of  its  duty.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  has  pocketed  the  money  of  its  members ; that  it  has  robbed  the  public ; that  its 
Council  have  been  gross  peculators ; that  they  have  been  everything,  I believe, 
except  rogues  or  rascals  punishable  at  law,  for  not  having  prevented  persons  from 
practising  irregularly,  for  not  having  taken  pains  upon  the  subject  of  midwifery,  for 
not  having  done  a variety  of  things,  all  of  which  they  have  attempted  to  do.  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand  six  Bills,  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  surgery.  The  first  was  in  the  year  1796.  These  six  Bills  the  College  of 
Surgeons  have  at  different  times  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  any  one  of  them,  if  introduced  at  the  present  moment,  and  unopposed  by  this 
Committee,  would  pass  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  acclamation.  They 
claim,  first,  that  the  College  should  have  the  powder  of  examining  in  surgery  everybody 
claiming  to  practise  it.  So  desirous  were  the  College  of  doing  that,  that  they  left  out 
in  the  last  Bill  every  power  but  that,  and  the  further  power,  that  no  male  person  should 
practise  as  a midwife,  unless  lie  had  been  duly  examined  and  proved  to  be  a surgeon  : 
because  a considerable  degree  of  midwifery  education  necessarily  accompanies  the 
education  of  a surgeon.  I should  be  very  glad  to  read  the  enacting  clauses  of  the 
last  Bill  in  the  year  1 818  : “ That  from  and  after  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 

any  person  to  practise  surgery  for  hire  or  profit,  unless  he  shall  have  been  personally 
examined  as  to  his  qualification  and  fitness  thereto  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  or  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  or  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  or  by  any  other  College  of  Surgeons  which  may  hereafter 
be  legally  incorporated  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  unless  he  shall 
have  been  admitted  a member  of  the  College  before  which  such  examination  shall 
have  been  made,  and  thereupon  shall  have  received  a diploma  or  testimonial  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability  to  practise  surgery,  and  of  his  admission  under  tlie  seal  of 
such  College;  for  which  diploma  or  testimonial  not  more  than  the  usual  fee  shall 
be  demanded  and  received.”  Here  is  the  clause  relating  to  midwifery : “ And 
whereas  surgical  knowledge  is  frequently  required  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and 
it  is  expedient  that  male  persons  so  practising  should  be  qualified  to  render  surgical 
aid;  Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  from  and  after  it  shall  not  be 

lawful  for  any  male  person  to  practise  midwifery,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained 
a diploma  or  testimonial  as  aforesaid  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  practise 
surgery,  under  the  seal  of  one  of  the  said  Royal  Colleges,  or  of  any  other  College 
of  Surgeons  MLich  may  hereafter  be  incorporated  as  aforesaid ; or  unless  he  shall 
have  actually  served  in  that  capacity ; or  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  or  bachelor  of  medicine  from  an  University  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  The 
College  desirous  of  doing  its  utmost  upon  this  point,  and  despairing  of  ever  getting  a 
Bill  through  Parliament,  unless  many  Members  would  take  it  up  in  a serious  manner, 
thought  it  its  duty  to  do  its  utmost  upon  this  question  without  such  sanction ; and  there- 
fore, two  years  ago,  in  November  twelvemonth,  we  proposed  to  institute  an  examina- 
tion in  midwifer}'.  Now  we  being,  as  I believe,  very  honest  men,  thought,  that  if  our 
court  ot  examiners,  not  being  practical  men  in  midwifery,  were  to  undertake  to  examine 
in  midwiiery,  the  public  would  not  consider  our  testimonial  of  qualification  of  much  • 
value,  when  given  by  men  who,  although  they  may  have  had  all  the  preliminary 
studies  in  the  art,  have  not  been  practitioners  therein  for  a great  many  years.  All 
the  objections  urged  by  me  against  men  who  were  practising  pharmacy  and  mid- 
wifery, being  considered  well-qualified  surgeons,  would  have  been  fairly  advanced 
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29  Apnl  1834.  examined  in  midwifery  by  two  professors  of  midwifery,  practising  in  London,  men 
of  great  eminence  in  their  art.  We  proposed  to  call  to  our  aid  two  such  gentle- 
men, who  were  to  examine  candidates  in  the  presence  of  the  president,  and  decide 
upon  their  competence  to  pi  actise  it.  We  went  so  far  as  to  frame  all  the  regulations 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  went  through  the  Council  twice;  and  when  the  Council  had 
twice  decided  upon  it,  it  was  laid  before  the  counsel  of  the  College,  as  our  laws 
provide  that  it  shall  be,  wlienever  any  member  of  the  Council  thinks  it  necessary 
to  have  their  opinion.  Now  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  was  carried  through 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  with  great  difficulty;  for  there  are  some 
gentlemen  who  are  very  obstinate  upon  the  subject  of  midwifery,  and  resisted  very 
much  its  being  dune.  However,  the  majority  carried  it:  but,  unfortunately,  when 
it  came  to  be  laid  before  our  counsel,  they  declared,  that  we  had  not  authority 
under  our  charter  to  institute  such  an  examination.  Here  are  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Pollock  and  Mr.  Harrison,  wdiich  I give  in  to  show,  that  we  have  done  our  utmost 
to  institute  this  examination  upon  midwifery.  [The  witness  delivered  in  the  same.^ 
Now  I am  not  satisfied  that  the  mode  of  examination  w'e  had  planned  was  the 
best  for  adoption  in  any  future  arrangements.  I would  recommend  that  this 
‘ examination  in  midwifery  be  given  over  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  At  present 
the  board  of  examiners  of  that  society  does  not  consist  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities of  that  society,  but  of  general  practitioners  named  by  them.  I understand 
that  tile  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  has  recommended  that  he,  with  the 
consent  of  his  College,  should  send  a detachment  of  three  physicians  to  the  board 
of  examiners  of  that  society.  Now  I should  wish,  and  I know  that  several 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  wish,  that  our  College 
also  should  be  at  liberty  to  depute,  from  its  own  body,  three  surgeon-accoucheurs, 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  to  the  said  board  of  examiners : and  that 
this  board,  constituted  of  three  deputies  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  three  from 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and,  say,  four  persons  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries, should  superintend  the  examinations  in  midwifery  as  well  as  pharmacy 
of  the  candidates  for  the  licence  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  I believe  that  a 
very  good  effect  would  be  thus  produced  ; as  it  would  conciliate  and  attach  to  the 
' College  of  Surgeons  those  gentlemen  of  our  body,  men  of  great  eminence,  charac- 
ter, and  talent  in  this  branch  of  the  profession,  whom,  although  I cannot  say  I 
could  conscientiously  place  in  the  situation  of  president  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, 1 should  be  delighted  to  see  as  members  of  a board  of  examiners  in 
midwifery. 

Sucli,  then,  are  the  observations  that  1 have  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  what  I would  call  the  surgeon-apothecary  and  accoucheur,  or  general  practi- 
tioner of  this  country ; and  having  thus  pointed  out  his  early  education  up  to  the 
time  that  he  comes  to  his  examination  in  London,  I would  now  venture  to  speak 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  examination  might  perhaps  be  best  conducted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  body  of  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  are  more  competent  for  exatnination  in  this  branch  of  the  profession  than 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  any  other  way  ; and  I believe  the  same  with  respect  to 
midwifery.  I conceive,  then,  that  if  such  a board  were  duly  constituted,  and  reason- 
ably paid,  which  at  present  I believe  they  are  not,  then  a gentleman  would  undergo 
that  degree  of  examination  in  pharmacy,  in  chemistry,  in  midwifery,  and  in  medi- 
cine, that  would  be  necessary  to  fit  him  for  a general  practitioner  ; and  then, 
having  undergone  that  examination,  which  I would  always  make  his  first,  he 
should  come  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  for  examination  in  anatomy,  surgery, 
physiology,  animal  chemistry,  and  that  certain  proportion  of  medicine,  which  is 
necessarily  attached  to  the  practice  of  a surgeon.  I do  not  think  it  will  be  possible, 
and  I am  sure  it  would  not  be  prudent,  to  throw  those  two  examinations  into  one. 
I think,  that  if  a young  gentleman,  at  21,  undergoes  an  examination  upon  four  or 
five  important  subjects  at  one  time,  it  is  quite  sufficient;  and  that  a reasonable 
period  of  time  ought  to  be  given  him,  to  prepare  himself  for  a further  examination 
upon  the  other  three  or  four  even  more  important  and  abstruse  subjects,  of  which, 
as  a general  practitioner,  he  ought  to  possess  a reasonable  knowledge. 

I know  there  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  [)ersons,  that  a single  board, 
formed  of  the  four  sets  of  [)crsons,  the  ablest  physicians,  surgeons,  accoucheurs,  and 
apotiiecarics  that  could  be  found,  would  answer  better ; but  I myselt  do  not  see  any 
merit  in  destroying  the  institutions  wiiich  have  existed  for  years,  and  which  have 
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raised  the  different  branches  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belong,  to  the  highest 
point  of  elevation  that  they  have  attained  in  any  country  of  Europe,  And  further, 
1 do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  either  of  the  public  or  of  the  candi- 
date that  it  should  be  so.  I cannot  perceive  that  any  advantage  could  arise  from 
this  mode  of  examination.  The  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  w'ould  be 
staring  at  the  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whilst  the  latter  was  examining 
in  surgery  ; and  he,  in  his  turn,  would  be  very  much  distressed  and  uneasy  at  the 
waste  "of  his  time,  whilst  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  was  examining 
in  medicine.  Both  would  be  sadly  regretting  the  waste  of  their  time,  whilst  the 
examiner  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company  was  examining  upon  those  branches  of 
pharmacy  which  do  not  come  under  their  observation,  and  in  which  they  have  com- 
paratively little  interest.  So  also  with  the  accoucheur.  The  result  would  be,  if  so 
much  time  were  taken  up  hy  those  different  classes,  that  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  would  be  obliged  to  resign  those  situations, 
from  their  inability  to  give  the  necessary  attendance.  Now  the  value  of  the 
diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  dependent  upon  the  names  which  are  attached 
to  it.  I know'  very  well  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  any  thing ; and  if  it  be 
desirable  to  see  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  in  the  place  of  examiners, 
instead  of  the  seniors,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  such  a consequence  would  follow 
the  establishment  of  one  general  board.  When  1 say  seniors,  I do  not  mean  men 
who  are  old,  but  men  in  full  vigour  of  life,  and  who  are  seniors  in  consequence  of 
the  labour  which  they  have  applied  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; and  who  are 
therefore  to  a certain  extent  prominent  in  the  respective  branches  of  their  profession. 

There  is  another  point  which  I must  now  explain.  Many  members  of  the 
body  over  which  I now  preside,  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  having  another  point 
settled ; and  that  is,  the  mode  of  remuneration.  The  general  practitioner  is,  in 
most  cases,  under  the  necessity  of  charging  for  medicines,  in  order  to  remune- 
rate himself ; and  it  is  said  by  some  malicious  people,  that  he  makes  his  pa- 
tients swallow  three  times  as  much  medicine  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  as  they 
otherwise  would  do,  in  order  that  he  may  be  reasonably  and  properly  remune- 
rated. Some  people,  it  is  true,  throw'  it  away ; but  still  they  pay  for  it ; and 
sonie  very  good  people  swallow  it,  thinking  they  are  doing  that  which  is  right. 
Now  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  true  ; but  I will  tell  the  Committee  a fact,  so 
far  as  regards  myself.  I have  been  called  in  with  a general  practitioner  to  see  a 
patient,  and  it  has  happened  that  he  says  to  me,  “ Sir,  are  you  going  to  order  that 
person  a pill?  ” “ Yes,  sir,  I hate  physic  myself,  and  I never  take  any,  and  I am 

going  to  give  him  the  least  possible  quantity.”  “ Yes,  sir,”  says  he,  “ that  is  all 
very  well  for  you,  but  it  is  not  very  well  for  me.  This  gentleman  is  a very  parsi- 
monious person,  and  he  will  give  me  but  2 d.  for  the  pill,  and  in  addition  to  having 
me  here  now,  he  will  probably  have  me  here  again  in  the  morning,  to  know  the 
effect  of  it.”  “ Well,”  I say,  “ what  is  to  be  done  ?”  He  says,  “ At  all  events  put 
it  into  a bottle.”  Well,  I cannot  refuse  such  a request;  so  I generally  accede  to  the 
apothecary  in  attendance,  giving  the  medicine  in  such  manner  as  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  gives  only  the  proper  dose.  He  may  give  it  in  two  draughts  instead  of 
one.  Now  this  is  not  making  a person  swallow  any  greater  quantity  of  medicine, 
but  it  is  an  inconvenience,  and  therefore  I am  very  desirous  that  that  way  of  remu- 
nerating the  general  practitioner  should  be  done  away  with  ; but  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  subject.  Knowing  that  it  was  probable  that  I might 
come  for  examination  before  this  Committee,  I applied  myself  to  get  information 
from  various  gentlemen  in  various  quarters  of  this  town.  I found  some  decidedly 
prefer  a fee  for  their  attendance ; others  as  decidedly  objected  to  that  mode  of  re- 
muneration. They  preferred  charging  for  their  medicine  as  at  present,  and  their 
reason  was  thus  stated  : “ If  I were  to  charge  a fee,  I should  never  get  it.  Now, 
suppose  I am  attending  a poor  man  in  such  a street.  If  I send  him  in  a bill  at 
Christmas  for  3 /.  85.  he  will  pay  it ; but  if  I send  him  a bill  for  5 /.  10  s.,  he  will 
put  it  behind  the  fire,  and  I shall  never  get  a farthing  of  the  money.  Then  what 
is  to  be  done,  if  I charge  him  for  attendances  ? For  the  3 /.  8 5.  I am  obliged  to 
visit  my  patient  perhaps  30,  perhaps  60  times.  If  the  Act  of  Parliament  were 
to  fix  the  fee  at  2 6 d.,  and  to  give  me  the  power  of  prosecuting  him,  if  he  would 

not  pay  me,  I should  make  him  pay  the  5 1.  105.,  but  put  him  to  very  considerable 
trouble.  Another  inconvenience  would  arise  from  the  plan  of  fixing  the  sum  to 
be  paid  for  each  visit.  Suppose  it  were  fixed  at  2 .y.  : one  of  my  patients  is  a poor 
man  ; and  another  patient,  his  next-door  neighbour,  is  a man  of  importance,  seven 
or  eight  degrees  above  the  poor  man.  The  man  of  importance  would  say  to  me, 
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‘ You  attend  neighbour  so-and-so,  for  2 a visit.  Why  do  you  charge  me  5i  ? ’ 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a gradation  between  those  different  sets  of  persons; 
and  when  I came  to  a gentleman  of  rank,  and  charged  him  1 o 5.  a visit,  he  again 
might  say,  ‘ Here  are  2 s.  and  ^s.  and  io,s. ; how  is  this  to  be  settled?’  ” There  are 
bad  men  in  all  professions,  and  the  power  of  charging  a man  either  2 s.,  or  55.,  or 
10  5.,  is  a power  which  no  person  should  possess  by  law.  The  general  practitioner 
now  sends  in  his  bill,  and  charges  so  much  for  medicine,  in  detail ; and  he  puts  at 
the  end  of  it,  “ For  attendance,”  leaving  a blank  to  be  filled  up  by  the  patient.  I 
believe,  that  by  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  2 s.  & d. 
has  been  allowed  to  be  charged  for  a visit : but  I should  be  sorry  to  see  that  sum 
fixed ; for  whilst  it  may  be  too  much  for  a poor  man  to  pay,  it  is  greatly  too  little 
for  a person  in  better  circumstances.  I believe  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  to 
get  rid  of  the  practice  of  charging  for  medicines,  and  to  allow  the  practitioner  to 
make  a legal  demand  for  his  visits ; or,  in  other  words,  for  his  attendance  and  his 
medicine  conjointly  ; but  the  rate  of  payment  should  not  be  fixed,  but  left,  as  in 
other  transactions,  to  the  capabilities,  wishes,  and  arrangements  of  the  different 
individuals  ; for  the  parties  employing  a particular  practitioner,  would  soon  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  sum  which  he  vvould  expect  to  receive  from  persons 
in  their  circumstances  of  life. 

When  a general  practitioner  ceases  to  practise  pharmacy,  he  becomes  eligible, 
according  to  his  standing  in  the  list  of  members,  to  a place  in  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons ; and  his  having  practised  pharmacy,  or  midwifery,  is  no  bar 
to  his  succeeding  to  that  office.  It  never  has  been  or  vvould  be  considered  as  any 
disparagement  to  him,  provided  he  showed  that  he  possessed  the  qualifications 
usually  required  by  the  Council  from  a candidate  proposed  for  that  honour. 

When  a member  of  our  College  is  desirous  of  becoming  a member  of  any  other 
corporate  body,  we  always  give  him  a certificate  or  permission  so  to  do,  if  he 
please,  without  charging  him  anything  for  the  certificate : but  if  one  of  our  mem- 
bers choose,  or  be  forced,  to  demand  of  us  a disfranchisement  from  the  College, 
legally  and  properly  executed,  we  have  at  former  times  charged  him  very  different 
fees.  The  earliest  sum  upon  record  that  I find  charged  for  a disfranchisement,  is 
40  guineas.  Doctor  Wathen  was  disfranchised  on  the  6th  of  December  1753,  for 
which  he  paid  that  sum.  Since  that  period,  the  disfranchisement  fee  was  reduced 
to  20  guineas,  and  latterly  has  been  farther  reduced  to  10  guineas;  and  the  Coun- 
cil, desirous  of  being  as  liberal  as  possible,  have  lately  taken  into  their  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  doing  away  even  with  that  charge,  and  of  giving  the  disfran- 
chisement for  nothing. 

4903.  Since  when  r — Within  the  last  four  months  ; but  they  have  not  agreed  to 
it,  in  consequence  of  a circumstance  I will  now  state.  It  is  very  inconvenient  to 
have  dead  people  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  members  for  many  years  after  their 
decease,  and  therefore,  in  printing  the  list,  when  we  have  not  heard  of  a gentleman 
for  seven  years,  his  name  is  omitted.  Not  hearing  of  a particular  gentleman  for 
seven  years,  his  name  was  omitted ; though,  as  afterwards  appeared,  he  vvas  alive 
and  residing  abroad.  While  abroad,  he  declared  himself  to  be  a member  of  our 
College.  Some  curious  people  took  the  trouble  to  send  for  a list  of  our  members, 
in  which,  as  his  name  was  not  found,  they  declared  that  he  was  not  a member, 
very  much,  as  he  says,  to  his  detriment.  When  he  came  to  England,  he  thought 
it  would  suit  him  better  to  become  a member  of  the  College  of  Pliysicians.  They 
insisted  that  he  should  bring  a certificate  of  disfranchisement  from  us,  and  he 
applied  to  me  for  that  certificate.  I said,  that  our  College  would  give  it,  having 
no  doubt,  at  the  time,  about  his  paying  the  usual  fee.  He  said,  however,  that  he 
would  not  pay  the  fee,  because  he  was  not  on  the  list  of  the  College.  I replied, 
“Very  well;  all  you  have  to  do  is,  to  go  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  tell 
them,  that  you  are  not  on  the  list  of  the  College,  that  you  are  not  there  enrolled 
as  a surgeon.”  “ Aye,”  he  replied,  “but  they  say  I am  ; and  they  will  have  my 
disfrancliisement,  and  I will  not  pay  the  money.”  So  I said,  “Well,  what  is  to  be 
done?”  He  said,  “ You  must  disfranchise  me.”  I said,  I could  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  that  I would  replace  him.  He  said,  “No;  I am  as  good  as  dead.”  I 
said,  “Well;  you  shall  be  either  dead,  or  alive,  whichever  you  please.”  But  he 
determined  he  would  be  neither,  he  would  be  nothing  but  disfranchised.  Here 
the  matter  stands  at  present.  We  agreed  that  we  would  disfranchise  him,  tak- 
ing the  fee  first,  and  afterwards  returning  him  the  money  ; because  we  thought 
it  was  a hardship  upon  him,  that  he  should  have  suffered  the  inconvenience 

alluded 
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alluded  to.  But  the  Doctor  is  a little  pugnacious,  and  he  will  not  pay  the  money  G.J.Guthrk,  Esq. 
first,  and  have  it  returned  to  him. 

I will  now  give  the  reason  why  we  charge  anything  for  disfranchisement;  and  it 
is  this.  When  a gentleman  desires  to  be  disfranchised,  the  rules  of  the  College 
will  not  admit  of  anything  being  done  without  reference  to  the  Council ; and  where 
money  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be  done  without  being  referred  to  two  Councils, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  irregularity,  or  injustice.  Now  when  a gentleman  comes  to 
us,  and  says,  “I  want  a disfranchisement,  and  I must  have  it  immediately,”  the 
answer  is,  “ The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council  for  doing  business 
will  not  take  place  for  two  months,”  or  some  other  time,  as  the  case  may  be,  “ and 
you  must  wait  until  the  time  expires.”  But  if  he  says,  “ It  is  very  inconvenient 
to  me  to  wait,  and  I wish  you  to  call  a special  Council  for  the  purpose,”  that 
special  Council,  as  the  members  receive  a guinea  each  for  their  attendance,  pro- 
vided they  are  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  termination  of  the  Court,  costs 
the  College  21  guineas,  whilst  he  pays  but  10  guineas  for  his  disfranchisement:  but 
as  they  might  not  all  attend,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  expense  might  not  be 
greater  than  12  or  13  guineas,  he  is  not  charged  more  than  10  guineas.  Al- 
though the  College  now  receives  10  guineas,  the  Council  was  anxious  to  do  away 
with  the  fee,  so  as  to  occasion  the  least  inconvenience  possible  to  all  the  members 
generally.  I do  not  find,  however,  on  reference,  that  any  public  duty,  or  indeed 
any  business  whatever,  is  done  in  this  country,  without  a certain  sum  of  money 
being  paid  for  it.  At  present,  the  bye-law  for  reducing  the  servitude  of  articled 
students  from  six  years  to  five  is  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Judges. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  also  made  a trifling  alteration  in  another  bye-law,  for  which 
we  had  not  obtained,  nor,  indeed,  were  very  solicitous  to  obtain  their  approval. 

But  the  gentlemen  about  those  functionaries  will  not  allow  us  to  have  the  first 
approved,  unless  coupled  with  the  second,  nor  to  have  their  Lordships’ approval 
of  either,  without  making  us  pay  30  guineas  for  each ; so  that  we  are  in  fact 
obliged  to  pay  60  guineas  for  the  approval  of  those  bye-laws.  Hence  it  appears 
to  be  the  custom  in  this  country  that  all  business  is  paid  for,  and  therefore,  I think, 
the  College  has  acted  not  improperly,  nor  unjustly  towards  its  members,  in  making 
them  pay  a fee  to  be  disfranchised. 

4904.  What  is  the  latter  alteration  in  your  bye-laws,  that  is  now  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Judges  for  approval  ? — The  alteration  of  the  board  of  curators 
from  seven  to  five,  and  dividing  the  business,  for  which  we  would  rather  not  pay  the 
fee  of  30  guineas. 

4905.  Among  whom  is  that  fee  divided  ? — It  is  a fee  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
the  Chief  Justices,  and,  I presume,  to  the  gentlemen  in  their  offices. 

4906.  With  respect  to  the  disfranchisement  fee,  have  you  ever  put  it  in  this  way 
to  the  parties  applying  to  be  disfranchised  : It  will  cost  us,  possibly,  20  guineas  to 
summon  a special  court,  in  orckr  to  disfranchise  you  ; but  if  you  will  wait  till  the 
next  general  court,  then  it  will  cost  the  College  nothing,  and  you  shall  pay  nothing? 

— No,  we  have  not  done  that,  because  we  do  not  find  that  any  public  document  is 
ever  given  without  payment ; and  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while ; besides  it  gives 
us  trouble,  and  we  would  rather  refrain,  and  oblige  the  College  of  Physicians  to  ' 
give  up  the  demand  for  the  disfranchisement  of  our  members.  And  that  is  one  • 
point  upon  which  I wish  to  make  an  observation  to  the  Committee.  That  I do  not 
see  any  good  reason  why  the  College  of  Physicians,  when  one  of  our  members 
applies  to  become  one  of  their  licentiates,  should  oblige  him  to  disfranchise  him- 
self. It  appears  to  me  that  the  more  knowledge  a practitioner  in  physic  possesses, 
the  better.  Here  is  a statement  of  the  sums  received  for  disfranchising  members 
during  the  last  10  years. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.  See  Appendix,  No.  4.] 

4907.  What  regulations  do  you  think  expedient  for  the  management  of  hospitals, 
with  a view  to  promote  the  medical  education  of  students? — Having  recommended 
that  the  student  should  have  a preliminary  education,  should  be  registered,  and 
articled,  if  his  parents  please,  the  College  would  then  wish  to  do  its  duty  towards 
the  public  upon  other  points,  as  the  result  of  that  registry.  It  now^  demands  two 
seasons  of  professional  education  at  an  hospital,  one  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  in 
the  country,  and  one  at  least  is  required  to  be  in  London.  Now  our  country 
brethren  in  the  large  hospitals,  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  some  other  places, 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  existing  arrangements  concerning  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals, and  those  at  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen;  and  they  think 
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O.  J.  Guthrie,  that  the  students  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  London  for  examination, 

without  undergoing  any  course  of  study  in  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  with  the  ' 

29  April  1834.  Council  a question  of  very  deep  consideration,  and  I believe  that  the  Committee 
have  called  for  certain  papers  that  passed  between  the  Council  of  the  College  and 
the  surgeons  of  I\Ianchester,  on  that  subject.  The  surgeons  of  Manchester  repre- 
sented that  the  circumstance  of  the  size  of  their  town,  the  great  number  of  manu- 
factories going  on  there,  the  numerous  accidents  that  occurred,  afforded  greater 
opportunities  for  surgical  study  than  some  of  those  places  which  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges denied  to  Manchester.  Of  late  date,  it  has  been  proposed  in  the  Council, 
that  when  a student  had  been  fairly  educated  in  one  of  those  large  county  hospitals, 
he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  an  examination  at  the  College,  at  the  end  of  four  years’ 
study,  without  the  necessity  of  undergoing  any  further  course  of  study  in  London  ; 
and  although  the  College  have  not  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  desirable  to  make  that  concession,  I have  no  doubt  myself  that  after 
a reasonable  lapse  of  time  some  such  concession  will  be  made  ; and  that  where 
iwo,  three,  or  more  hospitals,  exist  in  a large  town,  it  will  then  be  considered  to 
be  competent  for  the  purposes  of  general,  as  well  as  surgical,  education.  But  it 
' will  be  necessary  that  some  control  should  be  exercised  by  the  College,  not  only 
over  those  hospitals,  but  over  all  the  hospitals  in  London;  and  hospitals  are  insti- 
tutions that,  in  the  present  day,  as  far  as  the  education  of  young  men  goes,  do 
require  a considerable  degree  of  legislative  attention.  Hospitals  are  not  now  what 
they  were  50  years  ago.  The  hospitals  in  England  differ  from  those  upon  the 
Continent.  Here,  we  have  a great  number  in  various  directions  ; there  there  are 
but  few.  In  England,  formerly  they  were  very  few  in  nunjber,  and  very  thinly 
distributed  ; and  the  consequence  now  is,  that  a small  hospital,  which  takes  in 
but  100  medical  and  surgical  patients,  is  little  better  than  a parish  infirmary. 

It  never  can  have  that  number  of  surgical  cases  that  ought  to  entitle  it  to  be  a 
school  of  surgery  ; a sufficient  number  of  surgical  cases  can  hardly  be  collected 
in  so  limited  an  establishment.  There  is,  for  example,  the  new  Westminster  Hos- 
pital which  has  been  lately  built.  The  old  hospital  contained  95  patients  ; it  was 
increased  to  104.  At  the  Council  of  the  College  there  was  some  discussion,  in 
consequence  of  an  endeavour  to  establish  a new  hospital,  called  the  Western 
Hospital,  in  the  Edgware  Road,  which  was  to  contain  100  persons.  The  Council 
of  the  College  refused  to  recognize  this  establishment ; declaring  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  The  gentlemen  who  set  it  afoot, 
were,  of  course,  extremely  angry  ; they  said,  that  the  Council  acted  from  the  most 
corrupt,  base  and  infamous  motives.  To  all  this  obloquy  we  very  readily  sub- 
miited,  but  we  adhered  to  our  opinion,  that  their  establishment  was  not  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  They  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  was  pleased  to  call  upon  us  for 
our  reasons.  I take  this  opportunity  of  overturning  another  statement  that  has 
been  made  upon  many  occasions,  viz.  that  w'e  are  an  irresponsible  body.  Since 
1 have  had  the  honour  of  being  upon  the  Council,  I find  that  all  the.  Secretaries  of 
State,  whenever  they  have  thought  fit,  have  called  upon  us  for  our  reasons  for 
everything  that  we  have  been  doing;  and  upon  this  occasion,  we  were  called  upon 
in  such  a way,  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  give  our  answer,  not  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  corporate  seal  attached  to  it,  or  through  our  secretary,  but  with 
our  , several  names  affixed,  in  order  to  show  that  none  of  us  individually  shrank  from 
our  official  responsibility.  Upon  many  other  occasions  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  has  done  the  same  ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  that  public  officer  would  take  the  trouble  to  interfere  a little  in  medical 
matters,  he  might,  by  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  settle  any  differences  or  grievances 
that  occur,  and  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  I am  convinced  that  all  those  dif- 
ferences which  have  troubled  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  might  have  been  settled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  three  weeks,  at  any 
time  he  pleased,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parlies. 

The  principal  document  I wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee,  is  one  showing 
the  mode  in  which  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  conducted  this  business.  It  was 
by  directing  a committee  from  its  body  to  go  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
hospital,  and  make  its  report  accordingly.  The  date  is  October  the  14th.  Three 
gentlemen,  the  junior  members,  were  dispatched  by  the  College  to  examine,  and 
each  gentleman  made  a separate  report.  The  first  report  was  made  by  Air.  How- 
ship,  the  second  by  Mr.  Briggs,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Lawrence : the  second 
examination  and  report  were  made  by  Air.  Andrews  and  Air.  Copeland.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  the  hospital  was  declared  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, 
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cient,  and  never  was  recognized.  It  was  contended  by  the  parties  claiming  the 
recognition,  that  the  Westminster  Hospital  was  also  unfit  as  a school  of  surgery, 
because  it  contained  but  100  or  104  patients;  and  so  far  were  all  the  surgeons  of 
that  hospital  from  denying  the  assertion,  that  I admitted  that  it  was  not  fit;  and 
I wished  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the  recognized  list,  and  I even  moved 
for  it  to  be  declared  unfit  for  surgical  instruction.  My  reason  was  this : that  where 
an  hospital  contains  only  100  patients,  one-half  of  whom  are  surgical,  the  other 
medical,  in  a town  like  London,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  get  from  the  number 
of  out-patients  who  attend,  and  who  soon  learn  that  only  a certain  number  of  them 
can  be  received  into  that  hospital,  a sufficient  number  of  fit  cases  to  qualify  the 
students  for  the  practice  of  their  profession.  In  consequence  of  the  regulations  which 
have  been  enforced  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  from  other  causes,  the  advance 
in  surgical  knowledge  has  been  so  great  within  the  last  25  years,  that  there  are  now  in 
London  great  numbers  of  persons  eminently  and  highly  qualified  for  the  performance 
of  surgical  operations ; and,  in  fact,  the  profession  is  in  that  state  at  the  present 
moment,  that  if  a poor  man,  instead  of  going  into  a hospital,  will  only  require 
that  he  be  paid  so  much  for  having  his  operation  done  out  of  it,  he  will  find  young 
men  having  money,  who,  for  the  sake  of  performing  the  operation,  will  support 
him,  and  pay  him  to  let  them  do  it.  In  consequence,  moreover,  of  the  number  of 
hospitals  that  there  are  in  all  directions,  the  London  hospitals  are  no  longer  sup- 
plied from  the  country  with  peculiar  cases,  as  they  used  to  be.  Instead  of  the 
London  hospitals  receiving  patients  from  Brighton,  Chichester,  or  Colchester,  (to 
mention  only  these  as  examples,)  they  go  into  the  hospitals  which  are  now  established 
at  each  of  these  towns.  In  fact,  hospitals  are  so  numerous  in  England,  that  London 
now  rarely  receives  patients  from  the  country;  and  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  diseases  of  London,  as  the  source  of  patients  and  of  instruc- 
tion. In  order  to  obtain,  then,  a sufficient  number  of  important  cases,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  hospitals  should  be  of  a certain  size;  and  also,  that  persons  applying  should 
be  certain  that  they  whll  be  taken  in  on  their  application,  instead  of  being  deferred 
from  week  to  w'eek,  as  is  constantly  and  necessarily  the  case  in  the  Westminster 
and  other  small  hospitals.  The  result  is,  under  such  circumstances,  that  people 
do  not  apply  from  a distance,  and  the  hospital  will  obtain  but  few  of  those  im- 
portant cases  which  it  is  necessary  and  proper  that  a young  surgeon  should  see,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a competent  knowledge  of  bis  profession.  Therefore 
the  governors  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  have  built  a new  hospital,  to  contain 
200  persons,  convinced  ■ that  if  it  were  to  remain  a school  of  instruction,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  competent  for  the  purpose.  Now  I have  entered  espe- 
cially into  this  statement,  because  when  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
recommend  and  enforce  a residence  in  London,  in  order  to  obtain  surgical  and 
proper  instruction,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  surgeons  of  those  hospitals,  many 
of  them  members  of  the  Council,  do  this,  in  order  to  obtain  pupils,  and  the  money 
of  their  pupils ; and  that  the  public  interest  is  not  considered.  I confess  that  if 
the  Council  does  recognize  an  hospital  which  is  not  competent  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  then  certainly  they  will  deservedly  fall  under  that  animadversion 
and  opprobrium  which  has  been  cast  upon  them.  It  was  under  that  strong  feeling, 
then,  that  the  College  objected  to  the  recognition  of  the  Western  Hospital.  1 have 
no  doubt  that  this  refusal  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  that  institution.  If 
the  College  would  have  given  its  recognition;  and  would  have  cared  nothing 
for  the  instruction  of  the  students  committed  to  its  charge ; if  it  had  aban- 
doned them,  letting  them  get  gs  little  or  as  much  instruction,  as  chance  might 
bestow  upon  them  at  that  place,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Western  Hospital  would 
have  gone  on,  slowly  and  slowly  increasing,  and  perhaps  it  might  at  last  have 
become  Just  sufficient  for  its  purpose  and  no  more.  It  therefore  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  oppose  such  a precedent.  In  fact,  in  my  own  view  of  the  subject, 
it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  formation  of  small  hospitals  in  London  altogether. 
There  is  a small  hospital  at  Charing-cross : now  that  hospital  is  intended,  I be- 
lieve, to  hold  about  80  people.  When  that  institution  obtains  funds  (which  it  pro- 
bably will  do),  and  is  able  to  open  its  doors,  and  take  in  its  80  or  100  people,  an 
application  will  be  made  to  the  College  for  recognition ; which  I for  one  shall  in 
all  probability  decidedly  oppose,  because  I do  not  think  that  an  hospital  that  con- 
tains so  small  a number  of  persons,  will  be  competent  for  that  instruction  which  a 
young  man  ought  to  receive,  when  he  is  forcibly  brought  to  London  to  obtain  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  hospital  is  much  too  large,  there  are  equal  disadvantages. 
A young  man  sees  so  much,  that  his  attention  is  distracted,  and  probably  he  does 
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iiol  iearo  quite  so  much  at  a large  hospital  as  he  would  do  at  a smaller  one.  And 
yet,  at  a very  small  one,  he  has  not  an  opportunity  of  even  seeing  once  in  his  life, 
some  of  the  most  important  operations  in  surgery  performed,  or  even  the  cases 
themselves  requiring  those  operations.  It  is  a great  misfortune  that  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  are  multiplied  in  London  in  the  manner  that  they  are;  because  the 
important  cases  are  now  divided  and  separated  in  such  a number  of  places,  that  I do 
honestly  declare,  that  a young  man  coming  to  London  does  not  always  receive  all 
that  benefit  from  an  hospital  that  he  ouglit  to  do.  If  then  we  refuse  the  recos- 
nition  of  places  that  we  do  not  think  competent  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 

I hope  in  future  we  shall  not  be  charged  vvith  interested  and  improper  motives,  but 
that  it  will  be  evident  that  we  do  really  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  proper  formation  of  hospitals,  in  regard  to 
their  dimensions,  I do  not  proceed  to  interfere  with  their  regulations ; for  as  they 
are  supported  by  private  charity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  individuals,  who  con- 
tribute to  such  institutions,  have  a right  to  make  such  internal  regulations  as  they 
think  fit;  but  with  reference  to  the  surgeons,  and  the  instruction  they  give,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. The  Council  of  the  College,  in  compliance  with  that  power  which  is  given 
by  the  King,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment,  (which  I believe  has  been 
exercised  impartially,  honourably,  and  justly,)  having  recognized  a particular 
hospital,  and  told  the  students  of  that  hospital  that  they  might  attend  it  with 
the  expectation  of  receiving  a thorough  and  proper  degree  of  instruction,  are 
bound,  I think,  to  ascertain  that  the  instruction  is  duly  and  properly  delivered 
to  them,  or,  at  least,  that  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  fairly  given 
to  them.  Now  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done.  When  a student 
comes  up  to  London,  and  presents  himself  at  the  College  for  examination,  he  comes 
with  a certificate.  When  he  delivers  this,  it  implies  that  he  has  attended.  But 
unfortunately  we  know%  that  although  it  implies  attendance,  such  is  not  always  the 
fact;  and  that  sometimes  they  have  scarcely  attended  at  all.  That  they  have  paid 
their  n)oney,  is  quite  true,  or  they  would  not  have  received  their  certificate  ; but 
that  they  have  really  and  truly  attended,  that  they  have  complied  with  the  expec- 
tations of  the  College,  we  know  very  frequently,  is  not  the  case ; and  we  have 
no  power  at  present  of  remedying  that  evil.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that 
power  shoulcl  be  granted  to  the  public  bodies  to  regulate  these  matters ; and  there 
lore,  as  far  as  surgery  is  concerned,  I believe  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  be 
the  most  proper  body  to  enforce  such  arrangements,  as  will  ensure  a due  attend- 
ance at  the  hospital  for  the  time  for  which  the  certificate  is  granted.  Now  this 
can  hardly  be  done  without  a special  provision  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
treasurer  of  a great  hospital,  I believe,  does  not  consider  himself  amenable  to  any- 
body, and  is  sometimes  almost  independent  of  control  ; and  he  may  not  choose, 
nor  may  the  other  authorities  of  the  hospital  choose,  to  direct  that  the  names  of 
the  students  attending  the  hospital  shall  be  called  regularly  over,  from  week  to 
w'eek,  or  from  month  to  month,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  really  present. 
But  to  render  a certificate  a just  one,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  such 
arrangement  should  be.  made  ; and  then,  if  the  pupil  be  registered  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  know  the  course  of  education  that  he  has  pursued  for  two  years; 
and  if  also  for  the  subsequent  three  years  we  have  certificates  of  his  attendance 
upon  hospitals,  lectures,  dispensaries  or  other  places  that  may  be  required,  all  of 
them  placed  under  some  regulations  as  to  ensuring  attendance,  the  public  will  have 
some  reasonable  proof  that  the  education  of  the  person  is  a tolerably  good  one, 
independently  of  that  examination  which  he  undergoes  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
I therefore  would  propose  that  such  enactments  should  be  made,  as  w'ould  give 
the  pow'er  of  insisting  upon  a regulation  of  that  kind.  For  I must  say,  an  exami- 
nation is  not,  alone,  a sufficient  test  of  knowledge.  I am  equally  aware  that  making 
a man  attend  hospitals  is  no  proof  that  he  has  acquired  information.  There  is  an 
old  adage,  that  a horse  may  be  brought  to  water,  i)ut  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
drink  ; but  I believe,  that  if  you  make  a medical  student  attend  regularly  at  an 
hospital,  day  after  day,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  time  required,  he 
cannot  help  obtaining  a degree  of  information  that  will  render  him  infinitely 
superior  in  knowledge  to  a person  that  goes  and  pays  his  money,  and  walks  away 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  attends  only  once  or  twice  during  the  interval,  and 
presents  himself  to  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  then  gets  his  certi- 
ficate. The  College  has  no  power  of  enforcing  the  regular  attendance  of  students, 
and  that  power  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  have.  As  the  matter  at  present  stands, 
if  at  one  hos])ital,  the  surgeon,  or  if  one  teacher  alone,  were  to  endeavour  to  enforce 
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regular  attendance,  he  might  have  a dozen  steady  young  men,  who  wish  to  learn  G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq, 

and  do  their  duty,  but  his  class  would  quickly  diminish.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^ 

that  amongst  those  attending  my  suigical  lectures,  I have  at  this  moment  three  or  29  April  1834. 
four,  who  have  paid  me  their  money,  whom  I have  never  seen  since ; and  when  last 
season  I called  their  names  over,  I found  that  they  were  absent.  They  had  paid  their 
money,  and  walked  off  to  the  country,  and  had  relied  upon  my  never  discovering 
the  fact ; and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  w^ould  have  come  to  me,  and  asked  for 
a certificate,  and  probably  they  would  have  got  it.  I was  once  deceived  in  that 
way,  and  gave  a false  certificate.  This  circumstance  I reported  to  the  College, 
which  called  upon  the  respective  teachers  to  be  more  particular  in  their  inves- 
tigations; but  [ do  not  believe  that  they  have  given  themselves  any  trouble 
about  it,  either  students  or  teachers  ; and  in  fact  it  is  not  tbeifi  interest  so  to  do, 
unless  the  rule  is  general.  I therefore  say,  that  whenever  you  shall  enact  a code 
of  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  hospitals  wust  be  put  under  the 
regulation  of  some  authority;  and  there  is  none  so  proper  as  the  president  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

4908.  Respecting  the  working  of  the  Anatomy  Act,  have  you  any  obseitvations  to 
offer,  or  any  recommendations  to  make  concerning  the  schools  of  anatomy  r — ^This 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  all.  In  regard  to  the  schools  of  anatomy  ; 
when  I was  a student  in  this  town,  35  years  ago,  anatomy  was  remarkably  well 
taught.  In  one  school,  that  in  Windmill-street,  there  were  two  teachers  of  anatomy, 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  were  Mr.  Cruikshank  and  Mr.  Wilson;  and 
there  was  one  demonstrator,  Mr.  Thomas.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  was  to  explain 
every  structure;  to  illustrate  it,  as  much  as  possible,  from  comparative  anatomy  ; 
to  teach  physiology  to  the  utmost  extent ; to  show  the  diseased  structures ; and  to 
exhibit  the  operations  of  surgery.  They  also  gave  a course  in  midwifery.  One  or 
other  of  the  teachers  lectured  every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  two  o clock  till  near 
four.  The  demonstrator  demonstrated  from  one  o’clock  till  two,  so  that  a student 
in  anatomy  was  engaged,  from  one  o'clock  till  four,  in  a positive  course  of  anato- 
mical investigation,  either  upon  the  dead  body  itself,  or  on  preparations  or  parts 
immediately  connected  with  it.  The  demonstrator,  was  also  to  be  in  the  dissecting 
room  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  day,  and  probably  at  a later  period  of  the  evening, 
if  required  to  assist  at  and  superintend  dissections.  So  that  there  were  three  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  one  school,  and  all  of  superior  talent  and  acquirement.  For  this 
they  demanded  20  guineas,  10  guineas  for  the  demonstrations  and  dissections,  and 
10  guineas  for  the  teaching  of  anatomy  ; and  everything  was  thoroughly,  perfectly, 
and  properly  taught,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  that  day.  Competition  how- 
ever arose,  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  a competition  of  talent ; but  a competition  of  ' 
expense,  and  the  question  naturally  followed,  for  how  little  can  this  instruction  be 
obtained,  with  a total  disregard  of  how  well  it  was  to  be  done.  The  consequence 
of  this,  at  last,  was  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  they 
refused  to  recognize  such  schools  in  London,  as  did  not  come  up  to  their  ideas  of 
the  just  and  right  mode  of  teaching.  I must  now  explain,  that  a dead  body  is  not 
alone  sufficient  for  teaching  anatomy.  A man  who  teaches  from  a dead  body  only, 
is  a demonstrator,  not  a teacher  of  anatomy.  A teacher  of  anatomy  must  neces- 
sarily show  the  minute  and  intimate  structure  of  parts  ; and  that  ought  to  be  carried  ' 
to  what  is  called  transcendental  anatomy,  even  to  the  very  first  point  at  which  the 
animal  can  be  perceived  as  an  embryo,  or  in  the  foetal  state ; and  from  that,  up  to 
the  very  last  stage  previous  to  dissolution,  in  the  most  advanced  period  of  life.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  that  he  should  have  preparations,  to  enable  him  to  show  all,  ' 
and  every  one  of  those  changes ; but  the  varieties  of  them,  and  when  he  has  done 
that,  he  must  have  a set  of  preparations,  to  show  all,  and  every  change  that  can  be 
produced  by  disease ; and  consequently,  he  must  have  a museum  of  very  consider- 
able size,  and  drawings,  and  books;  in  one  word,  he  ought  to  have,  and  must  have 
a materiel  (to  use  a French  word)  of  a very  considerable  extent,  which  must  put 
him  to  very  great  expense.  It  is  not  only  the  first  expense,  which  any  man  might 
meet ; but  there  is  an  annual  expense  required,  to  augment  and  maintain  the  collec- 
tion in  proper  order,  and  to  pay  the  persons  to  take  care  of  it.  So  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a man  to  teach  anatomy,  and  gain  by  teaching,  unless  he  has  a class 
of  students,  of  a number  or  extent  that  will  repay  him  for  the  expense  which  he 
incurs.  If  then  a man  has  40  students,  paying  only  10  guineas  each,  it  amounts 
to  only  400/.  ; and  that  may  be  considered  in  many  cases  to  be  a large  class  ; and 
with  that  class  he  is  occupied  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May. 

He  has  then  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  collection,  of  the  house  in  which  it  is 
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6.  J.  Esq.  kept,  of  the  school  itself,  and  of  the  people  to  assist:  so  that  he  can  hardly  make 

^ enough  to  preserve  a decent  appearance.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  gentle- 

■^Q  April  1834.  found  that  they  could  not  do  ail  this,  they  ceased  to  teach  anatomy  as  it  ought 

to  be  taught ; and  the  public  were  the  sufferers.  They  became  mere  demonstrators, 
instead  of  teachers  of  anatomy ; and  yet  they  gave  certificates,  as  teachers ; and 
upon  those  certificates,  their  pupils  appeared  at  the  College.  NMw  see  the  evil : 
A young  man  presents  himself  before  us,  and  questions  are  put  to  him  in  minute 
anatomy ; for  instance,  I will  take  the  kidney.  He  will  be  desired  to  describe  its 
structure,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  secretion  of  urine  takes  place.  He  hesi- 
tates, and  cannot  answer.  He  is  asked,  “ Have  you  not  had  that  structure 
explained  to  you  by  your  teacher  of  anatomy?”  he  says  “No,  I never  heard  a 
word  of  the  structure;”  “Well,  but  you  have  seen  the  preparation  of  it  in  the 
museum.”  “ No,  Sir,  w-e  have  no  such  preparation  in  our  museum.”  “ Have  vou 
any  museum  at  all?”  “ Yes,  we  have  a few  preparations.”  We  find  in  fact  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  minute  anatomy  altogether,  and  that  he  has  learnt  nothing  but  what 
may  be  called  gross  anatomy,  nothing  that  can  make  him  a respectable  practitioner 
of  the  first  class  in  any  town  in  which  he  may  reside.  The  Court  of  Examiners  tried 
to  rectify  this  evil,  but  they  set  about  it  in  the  wrong  way.  They  saw',  that  to  teach 
anatomy  well,  it  should  be  taught  in  large  schools,  that  had  museums,  that  had,  in  fact, 
either  extrinsically  or  intrinsically,  the  means  of  supporting  that  kind  of  establish- 
ment which  I have  described  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  They  said,  there- 

• fore,  “We  will  recognize  no  schools,  except  those  that  belong  to  large  hospitals; 
because  we  can  then  ensure  that  in  those  establishments  they  will  have  all  the 
means  of  instruction  which  w'e  think  necessary.”  The  gentlemen  w'ho  did  not 
belong  to  the  hospitals,  of  course  did  not  like  this.  They  said,  “ This  is  all  very 

' w'ell ; you  say,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  public;  but  we  say,  it  is  for  the  good  of 
yourselves.  You  want  to  pocket  all  this  money,  and  to  deprive  us  of  our  fair  and 
due  proportion.”  The  Court  w'ould  not  yield  for  a long  time  ; but  at  last  they  did 

' yield.  They  did  so,  because,  unfortunately  for  them,  they  had  added  to  their  regula- 
tion, that  a school  was  to  be  considered  competent,  if  it  had  the  approval  of  the  sur- 

* geons  of  any  of  the  large  hospitals  ; making  those  surgeons  the  judges  of  w'hat  was 
or  w'as  not  a sufficient  school,  instead  of  reserving  that  pow'er  to  themselves.  The 
result  of  this  was,  that  one  gentleman,  a surgeon  of  a great  hospital,  chose  to  leave 
his  own  school,  and  go  into  another,  and  then  called  upon  us  to  recognize  it.  The 
error  then  became  manifest ; and  while  some  argued  that  he  must  be  recognized, 
because  he  was  the  surgeon  of  a large  hospital,  others  maintained,  that  it  would 
be  a great  act  of  injustice  upon  those  who  were  not  surgeons  of  hospitals,  but  were 
yet  just  as  competent  to  teach  as  he  was.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole 
rule  was  abandoned ; and  I think  the  College  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  public,  by 
allowing  certificates  to  be  received  from  the  greater  part  of  those  who  declared 
themselves  to  be  competent  to  teach  anatomy,  but  who  were  in  fact  only  demon- 
strators. The  Committee  have  called  for  the  correspondence  on  two  points  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  The  first  was  with  Mr.  Grainger  of  Birmingham.  This 
gentleman,  and  many  of  his  friends,  thought  he  was  exceedingly  ill  treated,  because 
the  College  would  not  give  a recognition  to  the  extent  he  wished.  The  College 
did  agree  to  recognize  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Grainger,  the  teacher ; but  Mr.  Grainger 
senior,  of  Birmingham,  wrote  to  desire  that  the  College  should  also  recognize  the 
walls  of  the  school,  by  acknowledging  its  willingness  to  recognize  any  teacher  that 
might  happen  to  replace  him  : that  is,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sell  the  property 
under  their  recognition,  and  make  it  more  valuable.  The  College  refused  to  do 
any  such  thing,  and  they  have  always  acted  in  a similar  way.  We  will  not,  for 
instance,  recognize  a new  teacher  in  anatomy  in  any  school,  till  he  has  delivered  one 
course,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  him.  The  second  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
That  gentleman  applied  to  have  certain  lectures,  which  he  delivered  in  Paris,  recog- 
nized by  the  College  of  Surgeons : which  was  refused.  He  then  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Canning,  to  request  that  he  might 
establish  at  Paris  a 'school  of  anatomy,  under  the  influence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  Mr.  Canning  referred  it  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  papers  I 
believe  are  before  the  Committee.  The  College  wrote  a very  short  letter  indeed, 
in  reply  to  the  application,  which  I will  read  : 

“ My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  Lordship,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Right  honourable  George  Canning,  a resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
this  College,  ‘ That  a school  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  established  in  Paris  under  the  sanction 
or  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  Government,  would  tend  to  disturb  that  system  for  the 
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promotion  of  anatomical  and  chirurgical  science  in  this  country,  the  beneficial  effects  of  G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

which  are  continually  manifested  by  the  success  of  practical  surgery  in  the  army,  the  navy,  

and  throughout  the  British  dominions.  29  April  1834.  , 

“ I have  the  honour  of  being  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  Servant, 

(signed)  “ Wm.  Norris,  President.” 

The  College  only  gave  an  opinion : they  merely  .state,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
was  a thing  that  ought  to  be  granted  : but  they  should  have  given  their  reasons  to 
Mr.  Canning  for  that  opinion.  In  the  year  1745,  when  Dionis  gave  lectures  in  the  • 

Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  when  the  barbers  of  London  itn posed  upon  the  . 
surgeons  a fine  of  10/.,  if  thev  practised  anatomy  out  of  Barbers’-hall,  the  students 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  Paris  to  learn  anatomy  ; and  a great  number  did  so.  The 
surgeons  of  this  country,  when  they  became  separated  from  the  barbers,  established 
schools  of  anatomy  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  at  various  other  places ; and 
they  soon  rivalled  their  neighbours  in  France  upon  every  point  connected  with  the 
science.  The  College  of  Surgeons  felt  in  1826,  that  if,  instead  of  standing  firmly 
before  the  public,  and  maintaining  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  and  supply 
of  schools  of  anatomy  in  London,  they  had  given  their  sanction  to  a school  for 
English  students  in  Paris,  they  would  probably  fail  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  proper 
schools  for  students  in  London,  and  they  would  jbe  re-establishing  that,  in  i8-J5, 
which  had  taken  place  80  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country.  It 
is  a curious  thing,  that  at  the  time  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  England  refused  to 
sanction  Mr.  Bennett’s  school  at  Paris,  the  French  government  found  it  necessary 
to  put  it  down.  The  French  students  complained,  that  the  English  got  more  than 
their  proper  share  of  bodies;  and  the  French  government  therefore  directed,  that  the 
institution  should  be  given  up,  and  that  the  English  students  should  study  conjointly 
with  the  French,  in  the  usual  places  of  instruction.  The  College  of  Surgeons  has 
been  charged  with  an  unjust  and  unworthy  interference  in  this  matter.  It  has 
even  been  given  in  evidence  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  College  of  Surgeons  sent  a deputation  upon  the  subject  to  Mr.  Canning,  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  order  to  crush  and  ruin  Mr.  Bennett.  Now  I have  simply  to 
state,  that  I have  read  the  only  letter  that  was  sent  by  the  Council  to  Mr.  Canning 
upon  that  occasion,  and  to  declare  that  no  deputation  ever  went  to  him  from  the 
College,  and  that  the  statement  respecting  such  a deputation  is  a misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Abernethy  recorded  this  fact  in  an  address  to  the  Council  upon  his  election  as 
president,  in  1826;  and  yet  the  misrepresentation  was  given  in  evidence  before 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1828.  My  object  in  making  ' 

this  statement,  is  to  acquit  the  Council  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  them  for  their 
conduct  in  the  cases  of  these  tw'o  gentlemen,  and  to  show  that  they  acted  there- 
in upon  sound  principles,  and  with  that  strict  justice  they  have  shown  on  most 
other  occasions.  The  Council  finding  that  they  had  failed  upon  the  great  point  of 
confining  the  teaching  of  anatomy  to  great  schools,  was  obliged  to  throw  ■ 
open  the  door  to  all  teachers.  They  were  obliged  to  do  this,  because  the 
principle  was  wrong  upon  which  they  had  acted.  This  gave  a foundation  for 
the  report,  that  they  were  doing  it  for  their  own  private  interests.'  I for  one  ' 

felt,  that  a man  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  try, 
at  least,  to  get  his  bread,  solely  because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  the  surgeon  of  an 
hospital,  or  because  he  could  not  make  sufficient  interest  with  the  surgeons  of  an 
hospital  to  recognise  him  as  a teacher.  But  the  Council,  desirous  of  doing  its  duty, 
endeavoured  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  to  act  upon  sounder  principles.  This  will 
appear  from  the  papers  of  a later  date  that  have  been  called  for  by  the  Committee, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  recognition  of  a teacher  now  depends  on  his  ' 
having  the  necessary  materiel  to  enable  him  to  teach  properly.  It  was  proposed 
to  examine  teachers  in  order  to  ascertain  their  competency ; but  I am  of  opinion 
that  this  is  unnecessary  ; that  all  the  men  who  seriously  attempt  to  teach,  are  per- 
sonally^ competent,  if  they  had  the  means;  and  such  an  examination  w'ould  lead 
to  favouritisn],  and  to  the  establishment  of  a very  aristocratic,  and  indeed  closer 
body  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  College.  The  Committee  have  called 
lor  the  papers,  which  exemplify  the  mode  of  proceeding  now  adopted.  There  are 
two  gentlemen  at  the  present  moment  applying  for  recognition  in  anatomy,  one 
of  whom  has  been  refused.  The  other,  Mr.  Dobson,  has  not  been  refused  ; he 
is  under  a course  of  observation,  and  has  been  told,  that  we  withhold  a recognition 
of  his  lectures  till  the  end  of  the  season,  when  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  whether  he  has  given  the  lectures  properly,  and  whether  he  has  such  a 
museum  as  will  enable  him  to  give  that  kind  of  instruction  which  we  think  neces- 
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G.J.  Guthrie, sary  ; and  I have  privately  told  him,  in  my  capacity  of  President,  that  if  he  did  not 

increase  his  museum  very  considerably,  and  place  it  in  a condition  which  would 

29  April  1834.  enable  me  to  say  to  the  Council,  that  I believed  it  to  be  lit  and  competent  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  the  recognition  would  not  be  granted.  1 believe  that  i^en- 
tleman,  who  is  an  exceedingly  zealous  and  well-informed  man,  is  exerting  himself 
to  the  utmost ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  before  next  October  he  wall  have  his 
museum  in  a proper  state.  With  reference  to  the  other  gentleman,  what  was  his 
application  ? That  we  would  acknowledge  him  as  a teacher  of  anatomy,  and  of 
two  or  three  other  subjects  besides.  We  demanded  from  him  a statement  of  his 
museum,  and  he  sent  us  a list  of,  I believe,  live  preparations  in  spirit  only.  The 
document  is  before  the  Committee.  Our  answer  has  been  a positive  refusal.  The 
College  now,  therefore,  is  doing  its  duty,  and  is  acting  upon  sound  and  efficient 
principles.  We  now  come  to  the  evil  to  which  I alluded  before.  I w'as  asked, 
why  we  prevent  men  from  teaching  more  than  two  branches  of  science.  We  do 
so  because  we  observed,  that  a man  who  is  allowed  to  teach  even  two,  makes  a 
trade  of  it.  He  does  not  teach  either  effectually,  and  therefore  does  it  for  less 
money.  He  says  to  a student,  “ I will  endeavour  to  make  you  competent  to  pass 
an  examination  upon  such  and  such  a branch  of  medical  science,”  and  the  conse- 
' quence  is,  that  it  has  become  a race  to  see  how  little  money  can  be  given,  and  how 
' little  can  be  taught  for  it  ; and  when  the  young  man  comes  before  us,  we  often 
find  him  incompetent  upon  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with.  The  points  in  which  he  is  found  deficient,  are  not  perhaps  points 
so  positively  practical,  as  to  render  him  totally  unworthy  of  being  made  a member 
, of  the  College  ; and  we  do  not  like  to  refuse  him,  because  his  teacher  has  not 

taught  him  all  that  he  ought  to  have  done.  As  a body  depending  altogether  upon 
public  opinion,  we  are  not  able  to  correct  this  evil;  but,  with  the  support  of  due 
authority,  we  would  recognise  no  school,  unless  it  were  competent  for  every  branch 
of  instruction  ; and  the  result  would  be  this:  it  would  he  no  longer  a race  between 
gentlemen,  to  see  how  little  they  would  ask  for  the  course  of  instruction  ; they 
would  be  obliged  to  ask  a fair,  and  reasonable  sum;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  give  a fair  and  reasonable  course  of  instruction. 

4909.  Is  not  the  regulation  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  for  preventing 
a teacher  from  lecturing  on  mdre  than  two  branches  of  medical  science,  more  de- 
finite and  restrictive  than  the  similar  clause  in  your  regulations  ? — We  only  allow 
two  branches,  and  we  have  considered  the  question  of  letting  them  teach  but  one  ; 
and  I am  very  sorry  that  it  was  lost.  When  we  made  the  present  regulations,  we 
found  several  gentlemen  teaching  three,  four,  or  five  subjects.  We  did  not,  I think, 
consult  the  public  interest  as  much  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  when  the  regulation 
was  made,  that  it  should  be  two  branches  of  science.  It  has  been  re-argued  within 
the  last  six  months:  but  my  own  feeling  upon  the  subject  is,  that  each  teacher 
should  be  confined  to  one  branch  of  science.  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  at  the  Lon- 
don^ University  they  divide  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery,  among  three  or  four 
gentlemen,  and  if  at  the  King’s  College  they  do  the  same,  and  that  this  is  done 
advantageously  also  at  other  schools,  the  same  system  should  be  pursued  in  all ; 
since  it  is  for  the  public  advantage,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  students. 


Merciirii,  30®  die  Aprilis,  1834. 


HENRY  WARBURTON,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


George  James  Guthrie,  Esq.,  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

G.  y.  Gi/thrie,  Esq.  4910-  STATE  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Anatomy  Act. — It  has,  as 

far  it  has  gone,  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  profession  at  large,  and  to  me, 

30  April  1834.  individually  ; and  it  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  very  simple  in  all  its  pro- 
visions, and  in  fact  it  is  vvorked  by  an  authority  foreign  to  the  Act  itself.  It  is 
' exactly  the  sort  of  Act  of  Parliament  I would  take  my  ideas  from,  for  the  general 
management  of  the  profession  ; for  it  places  a great  deal  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  is  therefore  capable  of  cor- 
recting, from  lime  to  time,  any  little  difficulty  or  any  error  that  may  occur';  and 
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the  result  has;  ibeen  in  many  cases  extremely  useful  to  the  public.  There  is  qne 
great  thinj^  vvanting>  to  enable  the  Act  to  operate  fairly  ; and  that  is,  a i:6gistra- 
tion  of  the  students  at  the  respective  schools  ; for  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any- 
thino'  like  a fair  distribution  of  bodies  can  lake  place  under  the  governance  of  any 
individual  (no  matter  who  ; whether  the  inspector  of  anatomy,  or  any  other  autho- 
rity in  the  country)  unless  the  number  of  pupils,  regularly  attending  at  each  school, 
can  be  distinctly  ascertained.  I do  not  say  that  the  thing  has  ever  happened  ; but 
it  is  said,  that  some  gentlemen  have  made  demands  greater  than  they  were  entitled 
to,  from  the  strength  of  their  schools.  This  must  give  rise  to  feelings  among  (the 
teachers  which  would  not  exist,  provided  that  sort  of  registrationb took-  place. 
Under  the  Anatomy  Act,  bodies  are  generally  obtained  frohi  the  parish  authorities, 
although  any  other  persons,  having  lawful  possession  of  dead  bodies,  are  empowered, 
on  giving  notice  to  the  inspector,  to  supply  them.  The  lawful posses'sbrs  may  send 
the  bodies  to  M'homsoever  of  the  parties,  licensed  by  the  Secretary  iof  State,  they 
please  ; so  that  if  a teacher  could  imake  friends  with  all  the  lawful  possessors;  he 
mit^ht,  under  the  Act,  obtain  for  his  own  school  every  dead  bodyiin  London.  If 
this  omission  were  not  otherwise  corrected,  the  only  mode  of  ensuring  a distribution 
of  the  supply  would  bey  bv  offering  money ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  mode 
would  succeed ; for  money  will  generally  gel  the  better  of  private  interest.  The 
defect  has  been  obviated,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  directed  the  inspector  of  anatomy  to  distribute  the  supply  among 
the  teachers  of  anatomy,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
several  teachers.  There  are,  however,  two  evils  attendant  upon  this  interference. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lawful  possessors  will  not  always  pay  attention  to  what  a 
Secretary  of  State  requires,  nor  acknowledge  his  authority.  If  they  are  disobedient, 
and  take'  upon  themselves-  to  deliver  to  any  teacher  the  bodies  of  which  they  have 
possession,  without  the  inspector’s  authority,  the  only  resource  the  inspector  ;orf 
anatomy  has  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  withhold  from  that  teacher  his  share 
of  the  general  supply,  in  order  that,  on  the  w’hole,  he  may  not  receive  an  undue 
proportion. 

The  two  parishes  in  Westminster,  of  St.  John  and  St.  Margaret,  have  offered  to 
deliver  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  all  the  supply  they  may  have  at  their  disposal, 
which,  at  present,  might  exceed  the  wants  of  the  students  of  that  hospital ; and  w'ould 
operate  unfairly  and  unjustly  on  the  other  schools.  As  the  hospital  has  not  hitherto 
availed  itself  of  the  offer,  the  parish  surgeon  generally  delivers  the  bodies,  as  he  is  re- 
quested to  do  by  the  inspector : but  when  I want  a body  to  lecture  on,  or  for  my 
own  demonstrations,  I ask  no  one  but  the  surgeon  to  deliver  it  to  me,  whether  it  is 
the  turn  of  my  school  or  not,  and  he  at  my  request  sends  it  to  me,  and  the  necessary 
documents  to  the  inspector.  An  arrangement  of  equalization  might,  however,  be 
made  w'itlr  a little  care.  Were  each  teacher  allowed  to  use  any  interest  he  could 
make  with  the  parties  with  whom  it  rests  to  afford,  if  they  please,  a larger  supply, 
and  were  all  the  teachers  to  act  together,  as  they  might  easily  be  made  to  do  under 
a chief  or  inspector,  the  supply  would  be  more  ample  than  it  is,  and,  if  necessary, 
an  exchange  might  afterwards  take  place  amongst  them  under  the  inspector’s  autho- 
rity. This  would  equalize  the  distribution  ; and  where  three  are  obtained  by  the 
present  arrangement,  I think  four  would  be  obtained  from  the  very  same  persons 
by  the  plan  I suggest.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  a proper  registry  of  the  students  was 
kept  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  inspector  of  anatomy  might  manage  the  whole 
thing  with  great  ease. 

4911.  Could  such  details  as  these  be  provided  for  in  an  Act  of  Parliament? — 

No,  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  I ad.mire  the  Anatomy  Act  much,  because  its  pro- 
visions are  imperfect;  and  it  is  worked  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State;, 
which  he  can  better  do  than  any  one  else.  If  there  were  a little  more  communi- 
cation between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  various  medical  authorities,  than 
there  is  at  present,  I am  sure  the  Act  w'ould  work  remarkably  well.  At  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  inspector  of  anatomy  in,  London-  ha,s  fallen  upder 
my  observation,  l am  happy  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  conciliatory:  apd 
proper.  No  one  could  have  done  the  duty  better.  The  observatiops  | 
made,  do  not  apply  to  him,  but  to  little  points  and  minor  arrangements  which 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice  by  the  teachers  of  anatomy.  ^ 

4912.  Did  not  the  teachers  meet,  and  sign  an  agreement,  to  abide  by  the  distri- 
bution which  the  inspector  might  make,  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  dissecting 
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G.  7.  Ga<//nV,  Esq.  students  in  their  several  schools? — I believe  they  did  ; but  that  could  not  prevent  < 

delusion  with  respect  to  the  number  of  students. 

.30  Apnl  1834.  4913.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  gentlemen  do  make 

fair  returns  of  the  number  of  dissecting  students  attending  their  schools.? — They  may 
make  fair  returns  of  the  number  ; but  the  students  may  not  attend,  nor  ever  mean 
to  attend  ; and  if  there  are  only  10  attending,  and  3a  entered,  the  10  get  an  unfair 
proportion. 

4914.  Are  you  aware  that  the  inspector  has  made  great  exertions  to  ascertain 
what  the  number  of  students  really  is? — I believe  he  has  done  everything  that  a 
man  could  do  in  his  situation. 

4915.  Has  not  the  Secretary  of  State  the  means  in  his  power  of  controlling,  if 
necessary,  the  proceedings  of  refractory  teachers,  in  this  way  : any  one  is  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor  who  keeps  a dissecting  school  without  a licence  : and  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  withhold  or  withdraw  the  licence  from  any  teacher  who  will 
not  comply  with  any  recommendation  made  by  the  Home  Office  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  anatomical  schools? — I would  not  recommend  him  to  do  it,  for  he 
would  draw  an  old  house  over  his  head.  I think  it  must  be  very  great  misconduct, 
which  would  induce  him  to  do  it. 

4916.  He  has  that  resource  in  an  extreme  case  ? — He  has. 

4917.  Will  you  look  at  the  letter  now  produced,  accompanying  a return  from 
the  Irish  Office,  and  state  whether  it  does  not  attest  the  success  of  the  Anatomy 
Act  in  Dublin  ? — Yes ; the  inspector  says,  “ I am  happy  to  state  for  your  informa- 
tion that  the  success  of  the  Bill  has  far  surpassed  your  most  sanguine  expectations, 
as  it  is  admitted  by  the  medical  department  here  that  the  supply  afforded  has  been 
sufficient  for  all  anatomical  purposes.” 

In  regard  to  the  schools  I have  inquired  of  in  London,  I should  say  they  are 
satisfied  they  have  received,  generally  speaking,  a larger  number  of  bodies  than 
during  the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year,  when  the  regulations  of  the  Anatomy 
Act  were  not  in  force  ; with  the  double  advantage,  of  avoiding  that  very  disgraceful 
connexion  with  men  of  desperate  character  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  previously, 
and  of  having  the  bodies  in  a much  better  state.  It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much 
in  favour  of  that  Act. 

4918.  Will  you  explain  what  you  consider  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  an  accu- 
rate return  of  the  number  of  students  in  each  dissecting  school  ? — If  registration 
were  confined  to  Loudon  alone,  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  do.  The 
students  must  be  entered  and  reported  every  year  ; they  must  be  entered  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  the  secretaries  of  those  two 
bodies  must  compare  the  entries  from  time  to  time,  and  the  inspector  of  anatomy 
should  communicate  with  the  secretaries,  visit  the  schools,  call  over  the  names,  if 
necessary,  and  see  that  the  students  were  actually  present ; but  if  gentlemen  are 

■ inclined  to  deceive,  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  prevent  it.  The  College,  backed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  would  be  enabled  to  do  it.  We  would  not  ruin  a man 
by  taking  away  his  licence,  but  would  suspend  the  recognition  of  his  pupils  for 
two  or  three  months,  as  we  might  judge  proper.  It  would  be  a difficult  thing  for 
the  inspector  of  anatomy  to  do  it  alone  ; and  I should  be  glad  to  see  him  aided  by 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons : for  there  is  so  much  difficulty  and  labour 
» attending  the  office,  that  no  one  will  do  it.  well,  unless  he  is  paid  for  it,  and  has  time 

to  devote  to  it.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  him  every  assistance;  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I have  no  doubt  the  thing  might  be  very 
fairly  done  ; and  then  the  teachers  might  be  left  to  make  their  own  arrangement 
with  the  parish  authorities.  It  might  be  said  to  the  teachers  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  for  instance,  “ Gentlemen,  you  have  considerable  influence  in  the  parishes 
round  you.  If  you  have  more  than  your  proportion,  and  if  the  Borough  hospitals 
cannot  obtain  a supply  from  the  parishes  round  them,  I must  take  the  next  four 
or  five  bodies  from  your  school,  and  send  them  to  the  deficient  places.” 

4919.  Are  you  aware  that,  until  the  distribution  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  took  effect,  the  private  schools  experienced  the  greatest  difficulties  from  an 
almost  entire  want  of  subjects,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  exercised  by  some 
of  the  great  and  wealthy  public  hospitals  with  the  parish  authorities : so  that  unless 
some  mode  of  distribution  had  been  devised,  it  appeared  not  unlikely  that  those 
hospitals  would  engross  the  whole  supply  ? — I am  not  quite  clear  upon  that  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  I can,  I will  venture  to  say,  give,  within  the  next  three  weeks, 
half  a dozen  bodies  to  any  of  the  small  schools  I please ; and  lam  not  quite  satis- 
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fied  that  those  gentlemen  did  suffer  the  difficulties  stated  ; and  if  they  did,  it  was  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 
their  own  fault,  for  want  of  proper  exertion.  ; 

4920.  You  do  approve  of  a plan  of  general  distribution  ? — Yes,  of  an  equaliza-  3»  April  1834. 
tion  of  the  number  during  the  season.  The  thing  cannot  be  better  done  than  it  is 

now,  with  a few  trifling  exceptions,  the  registration  of  students  being  the  prin- 
cipal one. 

4920*.  State  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  court  of  examiners  at  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates,  and  the  emoluments  which  a member  of  the  court  derives  from 
his  office  ? — When  a gentleman  believes  that  he  has  qualified  himself  as  far  as  he 
is  required  by  the  printed  regulations,  and  that  he  is  competent  to  undergo  an 
examination,  he  goes  to  the  College,  and  produces  his  certificates  to  the  secretary ; 
wiio  desires  him  to  write  his  name  in  a book,  and  to  fix  his  own  time  for  his 
examination.  The  names  thus  placed  in  a book  are  taken  in  order,  and  the  gentle- 
men are  called  upon,  10  at  a time,  every  Friday.  The  court  of  examiners  is 
obliged  by  the  charter  to  meet  the  first  Friday  in  every  month,  and  if  the  candi- 
dates be  numerous  enough,  it  sits  every  Friday ; but  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  avoid  creating  inconvenience  to  gentlemen  by  detaining  them  in  town, 
it  sits  two  days  a week ; and,  I believe,  it  has  sat  three  days  in  a week.  The  day- 
being  fixed,  and  the  hour,  which  is  six  o’clock,  the  two  junior  examiners  attend  at 
half-past  five,  and  look  over  the  certificates,  which  the  secretary  has  examined  care- 
fully before.  If  there  be  any  point  in  doubt,  they  either  decide  upon  it,  or  submit 
it  to  the  whole  court. 

492 1 . Are  the  candidates  desired  to  fill  up  blanks  in  a printed  formula,  respecting 
the  various  particulars  required  to  be  contained  in  the  certificates  which  they  are 
to  produce? — They  send  in  the  certificates  for  examination  10  days  previously. 

4922.  Are  the  certificates  preserved  ? — No.  An  entry  of  them  is  made  in 
a book  of  registry.  The  originals  are  returned  to  the  individual,  after  he  has  passed 
the  examination.  They  are  of  importance  to  him  to  preserve  ; they  are  his  creden- 
tials in  addition  to  the  diploma. 

4923.  Is  the  candidate  required  to  affix  his  name  to  the  entry  in  the  register  ? 

— No  ; he  enters  his  own  name  in  a book. 

4924.  Is  he  required  to  append  his  signature  to  the  copy  of  his  certificates 
entered  in  the  book  of  registry  ? — No  ; his  signature  is  not  in  the  same  register. 

The  candidates  rarely  produce  more  than  the  certificates  desired.  If  they  have 
taken  pains,  and  show  a high  qualification,  they  think  they  may  chance  to  have 

a more  severe  examination.  I take  delight,  if  a man  can  show  off,  in  letting  him  • 
do  so,  and,  in  fact,  in  making  him  do  it.  The  candidates  being  thus  prepared,  at 
six  o’clock  the  president  takes  the  chair,  and  the  members  of  the  court  assemble. 

When  the  first  candidate  is  introduced,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a horse-shoe 
table,  he  sits  there,  open  to  the  investigation  of  every  member.  The  president, 
however,  usually  directs,  that  one  member  shall  examine  him.  It  is  common  for 
the  person  sitting  next  that  member  to  take  a share,  or  to  watch  the  progress  of  tlie 
investigation  ; and  if  any  misunderstanding  of  a word,  or  little  difficulty  about  the 
sense  of  the  question  arises,  he  assists  the  examiner.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole 
court  interferes,  whenever  it  pleases,  asking  such  questions  as  any  examiner  may 
think  proper.  When  the  anatomical  and  physiological  examination,  as  well  as  the 
surgical  and  medical,  has  been  concluded,  the  gentleman  who  has  examined,  signifies 
his  desire  to  leave  the  candidate  to  the  further  investio;ation  of  the  court  itself. 

The  president  then  inquires  whether  any  gentleman  would  wish  to  examine  tlie 
candidate  further;  and  any  one  that  wishes  to  do  so,  proceeds  and  examines, 
until  he  is  satisfied  of  the  deficiencies,  or  proficiency  of  the  candidate.  The  candi- 
date is  then  desired  to  withdraw.  The  gentleman  who  examined,  is  called  upon 
to  state,  whether  he  considers  the  candidate  qualified  or  not.  If  he  is  satisfied, 
he  expresses  his  opinion  to  that  effect,  and  proposes  that  the  candidate  shall  have 
the  diploma.  If  that  is  not  seconded,  it  falls  to  the  ground,  but  if  it  is,  (and  it  is 
usual  for  the  gentleman  who  has  assisted  the  examiner-in-chief,  to  second  the  pro- 
position,) it  is  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  president  desires  the  gentlemen  who 
approve  of  it,  to  signify  their  assent  by  holding  up  their  hands.  The  president 
does  not  vote,  as  there  are  nine  other  members  ; and  thus  there  may  be  five  on  one 
side  and  four  on  the  other.  If  there  are  five  who  hold  up  their  hands,  it  is  not 
now  thought  necessary  to  take  the  noes ; as  there  can  be  but  four.  There  was 
formerly  this  difficulty.  We  have  some  very  kind-hearted  men,  who  did  not  think 
it  right  to  hold  up  their  hands  either  one  way  or  the  other.  They  did  not  think 
the  candidate  quite  fit,  and  they  did  not  think  him  quite  unfit;  and  the  result  was, 
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G.  J.  GuMrie,  Esq.  that  a candidate  has  been  approved  by  merely  two  hands,  those  of  the  proposer 

and  the  seconder  being  held  up,  while  no  man  thought  it  right,  from  humanity  to- 

30  April  1834.  wards  the  young  man,  to  hold  up  a hand  against  him.  But  of  late  an  alteration 
' has  taken  place  upon  this  point.  We  reckon  as  ayes  those  hands  only  which  are 
held  up  ; and  the  hands  not  held  up,  as  noes  ; by  which  we  arrive  at  a much  fairer 
conclusion  for  the  public.  Now  and  then  a little  compunction  occurs,  and  we  re- 
consider the  matter,  and  have  the  student  back  again.  We  had  an  instance  of 
this  the  night  before  last.  Only  four  hands  were  held  up  ; and  one  examiner  said, 
he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  did  not  intend  to  hold  up  his  hand.  The  student 
was  brought  back,  and  was  examined  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  soon  satisfied  of 
his  deficiency. 

We  have  been  accused  lately  of  having  rendered  our  examinations  much  more 
severe,  from  fear  of  this  Committee.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  it  has  been  the  mere 
accidental  circumstance  of  making  that  change  in  the  manner  of  taking  the  sense 
of  the  examiners,  which  has  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  examinations  being  more 
severe  than  they  used  to  be.  There  has  not  been  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  examination.  On  the  contrary,  I think  they  have  been  rather 
milder,  if  anything.  Formerly  we  rejected  one  in  14;  it  now  amounts  to  one 
in  eight : so  that  probably  we  may  have  doubled  the  rejections,  I believe  in 
the  three  last  years,  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  the  examinations  amounted  to  1,298, 
and  the  rejections  to  92.  I have  a statement  of  the  hospitals,  as  well  as  of  the 
schools  of  anatomy  from  wRence  they  came,  which  statement  I will  beg  leave  to 
deliver  in,  as  a matter  on  record.  (&e  Appendix,  No.  11  and  12.) — The  proposi- 
tion for  conferring  the  diploma  on  the  candidate  having  been  carried,  he  is  then 
called  in,  and  informed  that  he  is  approved.  He  then  pays  to  the  secretary  the 
sum  demanded,  22/.;  21/.  for  the  diploma,  1/.  for  the  stamp,  and  waits  in  the 
anti-chamber,  until  the  oath  is  required  to  be  administered.  They  formerly  paid 
30  guineas,  and  in  the  old  company,  in  1748,  40  guineas  : therefore,  there  is 
a great  diminution  in  the  amount.  When  a candidate  is  found  deficient,  it  is  put 
to  the  vote,  what  his  future  studies  are  to  be.  There  is,  however,  a standing  order 
of  the  court  of  examiners,  that  when  a gentleman  is  referred,  he  must  study,  for  six 
months,  anatomy  and  surgery.  For  his  anatomy,  he  must  bring  a certificate  of 
having  attended  demonstrations,  and  of  having  dissected  ; he  must  attend  a hns- 
pital ; and  if  there  are  lectures  on  surgery  delivered  during  the  period,  he  must 
attend  them,  and  also  chemical  lectures,  if  any  are  given  at  the  hospital.  It  often 
happens  that  young  men  are  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  sometimes  so  much  so,  that 
they  faint,  or  sit  like  statues,  unable  to  answer  a single  question.  I asked  a man 
the  other  night,  “ What  brought  him  before  us?”  He  could  not  answer  the 
question,  and  at  last  said,  “ He  did  not  know.”  I believe  if  I had  asked  him  his 
name,  he  could  not  have  told  me.  We  allow  such  candidates  to  retire  for  an  hour 
or  tw'O,  to  recover  their  faculties,  if  they  can  ; and  if  they  come  in  again,  and  look 
just  as  frightened  as  before,  we  give  them  leave  to  come  up  the  next  day  of 
examination  ; or  if  a man  has  answered  two  or  three  questions,  and  we  think  his 
inability  arises  more  from  fear  than  ignorance,  w'e  tell  him,  that  he  may  come  up 
again,  when  he  likes;  but  w'e  seldom  find  that  they  come  up  again  quickly.  They 
wait  four  or  five  months,  until  they  have  qualified  themselves  a little  better. 

When  the  whole  business  of  examination  is  done,  the  successful  candidates  are 
called  in  together,  and  an  oath  is  administered  to  them  ; which  oath,  I believe, 
a great  many  do  not  give  themselves  much  concern  about,  when  they  do  take  it. 
When  a Quaker  comes,  he  begs  to  affirm ; but  we  had  the  other  night  a gentleman 
who  said  he  w'as  a seceder.  I asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  said,  he  did  not 
know  what  a seceder  was ; but  that  he  was  a seceder,  and  could  not  take  the  oath. 
I said,  “ You  are  perhaps  a Quaker?”  He  said,  he  was  not.  I asked  him,  what 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  would  do  with  him  as  a witness,  in  the  King’s  Bench.  He 
said,  his  Lordship  would  make  him  take  the  oath.  I told  him,  he  must  do  the 
same;  on  which  he  said,  he  could  not;  we  returned  him  his  money,  and  he  went 
away,  and  we  have  seen  no  more  of  him.  I think  it  would  be  just  as  well,  if  the 
oath  were  done  away  with. 

It  was  fixed,  in  the  year  1746,  that,  for  each  diploma,  half-a-guinea  should  be 
paid  to  each  examiner,  or  that  five  guineas  should  l)e  divided  amongst  the  court  of 
10  examiners.  The  five  guineas  are  paid,  w'hether  the  candidate  is  rejected  or  not ; 
so  that  there  is  no  gain  or  loss  from  passing  or  from  rejecting;  but  if  we  shorten 
the  time,  by  letting  a candidate  come  up  again  in  less  than  six  months,  the  court 
receive  no  fee  for  this  second  examination.  We  examine  but  10  candidates  every 

night. 
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night,  unless  there  is  some  particular  emergency,  which  induces  a gentleman  to  beg 
the  grace  of  being  examined  out  of  his  turn  ; and  we  are  always  willing  to  accede 
to  any  fair  request,  and  in  this  way  there  may  occasionally,  perhaps,  be  11  exa- 
mined. The  sum,  then,  paid  to  the  court  of  10  examiners  for  each  candidate  is  five 
guineas,  and  one  guinea  is  paid  to  each  examiner,  for  being  there  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  court,  and  remaining  until  its  termination.  When  the  whole  duty  is 
performed,  and  the  whole  number  of  10  candidates  is  examined,  (for  sometimes 
there  are  but  seven  or  eight  candidates  at  the  early  part  of  the  winter  season,)  it 
amounts  to  six  guineas  a night  for  each  examiner,  which  I suppose  is  paid  about 
48  or  50  times  in  the  year.  If  1,300,  which  is  the  number  of  candidates  examined 
in  three  years,  is  divided  by  three,  it  gives  about  433  candidates  for  each  year  ; 
and  if  that  number  is  again  divided  by  10,  it  gives  43,  for  the  number  of  meetings 
in  each  year;  which  at  six  guineas  for  each  meeting,  would  yield  about  270/.  or 
280/.  to  each  examiner ; but  I am  willing  to  take  it  that  the  amount  of  emolument 
received  by  each  is  about  300  /.  a year.  Now  for  that  sum,  to  say  nothing  about 
getting  dinner  before  five  o’clock,  I leave  home  before  half-past  five,  and  do  not 
get  back  till  half-past  one  in  the  morning.  The  last  evening  of  examination  but 
one,  I had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the  College  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  and  I got 
home  a little  before  two  in  the  morning.  I was  at  home  last  night  by  one  o’clock, 
because  we  happened  to  have  10  remarkably  good  men.  It  is  rarely  much  earlier 
than  one  o’clock.  This  amounts  to  a very  great  inconvenience.  Let  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  generality  of  us  are  men  who  have  been,  or  are,  the  most  prominent 
in  the  profession,  and  that  we  are  paid  about  six  guineas  for  seven  hours’  work ; 
whilst  the  public,  when  they  employ  a surgeon  at  a life-assurance  office,  give  him 
150/.  a year  for  one  hour  in  the  week  ; so  that  the  surgeon  of  a life-office,  who  is 
generally  not  a very  prominent  person  in  his  profession,  (although  he  sometimes 
is,)  gets  three  guineas  an  hour  for  examining  into  the  health  of  individuals,  while 
a member  of  the  court  of  examiners  receives  only  one  guinea.  I mention  this, 
because  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  court  of  examiners  have  done  that  which  was 
disgraceful  to  them : that  they  have  plundered  the  public : and  I was  desirous  that 
the  facts  should  be  known. 

4925.  Besides  the  fees  for  examining  candidates  for  admission  into  the  College, 
do  they  receive  fees,  for  examining  principal  or  assistant  surgeons  to  the  army  and 
navy  r — They  examine  them,  but  get  no  fee  ; the  College  does. 

4926.  Is  anything  allowed  them  by  the  College  for  those  examinations  ? — 
Nothing. 

4927.  If  a candidate  for  the  army  or  navy  service  wishes  to  be  examined  at  an 
extra  court,  does  he  pay  a fee  ? — I do  not  believe  that  such  a case  ever  occurred. 

4928.  Do  they  get  any  fee  for  examining  officers,  as  to  their  wounds,  or  state 
of  health  ? — Nothing. 

4929.  Does  that  duty  now  devolve  upon  the  court  of  examiners  ? — The  two 
public  departments  examine  their  own  officers.  Formerly  it  devolved  upon  the 
College. 

4930.  Do  they  examine  officers,  claiming  certificates  of  superannuation  ? — The 
public  boards  do  it  themselves.  When  a gentleman  is  elected  into  the  Council,  he 
pays  twenty  guineas  to  the  common  fund.  As  the  Council  meet  only  four  times 
a year,  according  to  the  regulations,  (although  of  late  years  we  have  met  ofteaer, 
in  consequence  of  various  regulations  which  have  been  made  ; but  supposing  they 
met  only  four  times  a year),  it  would  be  five  years  before  a man  was  repaid  the 
twenty  guineas  he  was  fined,  upon  entering  into  the  Council.  Therefore  he  would 
be  positively  a loser  in  money  by  being  a member  of  the  Council  till  the  sixth 
year. 

4931.  Each  councillor  gets  a guinea  for  each  day  that  he  attends? — Yes,  on 
public  days.  It  was  calculated  seven  years  ago,  that  the  president  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  did  all  his  work  at  the  rate  of  7.S.  6 d,  an  hour. 

4932.  The  president,  virtute  officii^  is  one  of  the  court  of  examiners? — He,  of 
course,  presides  at  all  the  meetings  of  Council,  and  of  the  court  of  examiners ; and 
everything  is  referred  to  the  president.  But  if  he  does  his  duty  (as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  when  the  seniors  did  all  the  work  or  the  greatest  part  of  it),  it  was  calculated 
that  he  would  get  7 5.  6 r/.  an  hour  for  his  labour. 

4933-  The  museum  of  the  late  John  Hunter  was  given  by  Government  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes,  given  in  trust  for  the  public.  There  have  been  a great 
many  misrepresentations  upon  that  subject. 

4934«  In  what  way  are  the  public  and  students  enabled  to  make  use  of  that 

G 2 museum  ? — 
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G.J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  museum  ? — It  was  not  given  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  until  it  had  been  offered 

to  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  generally  have  more  interest  with  Government 

30  April  1834.  than  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  College  of  Physicians  refused  to  have  it,  be- 
cause it  would  require  so  much  money  to  keep  it  up.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
' were  quite  as  poor,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  a moment  in  saying,  that  they  would 
take  charge  of  the  collection,  and  do  their  utmost,  not  only  to  preserve  it,  but  to 
make  it  serviceable  to  the  public.  It  cost,  I think,  15,000/.,  which  was  paid  to 
Mrs.  Hunter;  and  Government  were  pleased  to  assist  us, 

In  1806  with  the  sum  of  15,000 

And  in  1810  with  the  further  sum  of  - - - - 12,500 


Making,  together,  the  sum  of  - - - - - - £.  27,500, 

to  erect  a building  to  contain  it.  When  the  Government  purchased  the  museum, 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  there  was  no  catalogue  ; or  if  there  were,  it  was  a 
very  imperfect  one.  Here  it  is  : there  were  these  two  little  books,  and  some  papers 
contained  in  this  cube  ; which  was  all  the  catalogue  given  of  the  contents  of  that 
museum,  consisting  of  many  thousand  articles.  This  is  the  account  of  the  museum 
handed  over  to  us  [^delivering  in  the  samed\  The  collection  remained  for  a length 
of  time  in  Castle-street,  and  as  it  was  several  years  before  the  present  building  was 
completed,  and  longer  before  the  collection  could  be  arranged,  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1814  that  the  museum  could  be  got  into  reasonable  order.  The  Council, 
desirous  then  of  having  a catalogue,  applied  to  the  only  person  likely  to  be  able  to 
make  one,  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home;  and  he,  assisted  by  Mr.  Clift,  did  make  out 
a catalogue  from  those  papers  and  the  best  of  his  information.  It  consists  of  three 
large  books.  They  have  been  in  the  museum  constantly,  in  various  compartments 
of  it,  open  to  public  observation.  It  has  been  said  the  College  have  taken  no  pains 
upon  the  subject : that  the  museum  was  left  in  a state  reflecting  on  the  governing 
body : that  there  was  no  catalogue  in  the  museum.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  now  showm  not  to  be  the  fact.  The  College  was  however  very  dissatis- 
fied with  a slightly  descriptive,  and  almost  numerical  catalogue.  It  therefore 
directed  Mr.  Clift,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  and  the  present  assistant-conser- 
vator, Mr.  Owen,  to  make  a new  catalogue ; eight  or  nine  volumes  of  which  are 
now  printed,  and  before  the  Committee.  These  are  not  only  numerical,  but  de- 
scriptive ; and  every  preparation  is  numbered  to  correspond  ; so  that  it  may  be 
found  in  a moment.  This  is  not  all.  Many  deficiencies  have  been  filled  up,  and 
great  efforts  are  making  to  render  the  catalogue  complete.  This  has  caused  great 
labour,  and  has  led  to  a very  considerable  expense  ; but  the  College,  desirous  of 
doing  that  justice  to  Mr.  Hunter  which  his  labours  and  his  genius  deserved,  decided 
upon  engraving  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  perfect  of  his  specimens.  They 
have  been  thus  enabled  to  show  to  the  world,  that  he  left  behind  him  admirable 
drawings  and  specimens  of  many  parts  which  were  unknown  to  the  world  at  large 
for  many  years  afterwards.  They  have  recovered  and  preserved  for  him  the  repu- 
tation he  might  otherwise  have  lost,  and  all  Europe  must  in  future  do  honour  to  this 
British  anatomist,  and  wdll  place  hiffi  on  the  highest  point  of  elevation  to  which  the 
science  he  cultivated  has  attained. 

4935.  The  Council  of  the  College,  in  April  1826,  issued  a printed  statement,  in 
refutation  of  charges  which  had  been  publicly  made  by  certain  members  of  the 
College.  In  this  statement  the  following  passage,  respecting  the  Hunterian 
museum,  occurs  : 

“ In  reference  to  the  complaint,  of  the  museum  not  being-  more  freely  and  frequently 
opened  to  the  public,  and  of  the  want  of  a catalogue,  answers  to  such  accusations  are  con- 
tained in  the  triennial  reports  from  the  board  of  curators  to  the  Council ; in  the  last  of 
which  is  the  following  summary  of  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  catalogue  : — 

“ ‘ The  following  recital  of  facts  will  show  the  Council,  how  solicitous  the  curators  have 
always  been,  that  the  collection  should  be  properly  explained. 

“ ‘ When  the  Hunterian  collection  was  received  by  this  College,  it  was  accompanied  by 
two  catalogues  ; one  explanatory  of  the  preparations  in  the  gallery,  the  other  of  the  morbid 
preparations.  These  had  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Clift,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  from  old  catalogues,  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hunter;  as  is  proved 
by  his  handwriting  in  many  parts  of  them.  The  transcript  must  have  appeared  to  the 
curators,  and  must  be  allowed  by  every  one,  to  contain  a very  excellent  and  perfect  account 
of  Mr.  Hunter’s  views  and  opinions  in  the  formation  of  his  collection ; though  it  must  also 
appear  very  deficient  in  the  explanation  of  the  individual  preparations. 

‘ No  one,  however,  supposed,  until  within  a short  time,  that  Mr.  Hunter  left  any  other 
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writings  of  importance,  explanatory  of  his  collection,  than  the  before-mentioned  two  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

catalogues.  _ 

“ ‘ On  the  completion  of  the  museum,  and  the  admission  of  visitors,  the  want  of  a go  April  1834. 

descriptive  catalogue  was  soon  felt  and  expressed;  and  the  board  of  curators,  in  the  year 
1813,  prepared  a printed  syllabus,  to  gratify  scientific  inquirers, 

“•  ‘ The  curators  also  consulted  Dr.  Shaw,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  board,  prepared  a 
third  catalogue  of  objects  in  the  department  of  natural  history. 

“ ‘ A descriptive  catalogue  of  the  preparations,  which  was  earnestly  desired  by  the 
trustees,  has  ever  been  a desideratum  of  great  interest  and  consideration  to  the  board  of 
curators  ; as  may  be  seen  by  its  minutes. 

“ ‘The  board  regarded  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  executor  of  Mr.  Hunter,  to  be  the  person 
most  proper,  and  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  the  catalogue ; which  he 
repeatedly  engaged  to  do. 

“ ‘At  length,  in  181 6,  it  was  proposed,  that  all  the  curators  should  become  joint  labourers 
in  this  great  work  : when  Sir  Everard  Home  declared,  that  it  was  his  special  duty,  and  that 
he  would  admit  of  no  participation  in  its  performance.  The  result  of  his  labours  was  the 
production  of  a synopsis,  which,  doubtless,  the  members  of  the  Council  have  perused. 

“ ‘When,  in  1817,  Sir  Everard  Home  became  a trustee,  he  resigned  the  office  of  curator; 
and  the  board,  anxious  for  the  completion  of  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the 
museum,  resolved  to  engage  the  conservator  in  preparing  one,  under  their  own  superin- 
tendence. 

“ ‘ In  order  to  allow  him  more  time  for  this  undertaking,  the  board  appointed  his  son 
to  be  his  assistant  in  his  ordinary  duties.  They  directed,  that  the  specimens  of  monstro- 
sity should  be  removed  from  the  closet  in  which  they  were  arranged,  that  it  might  be 
appropriated,  during  the  necessary  time,  to  the  receipt  of  books,  papers,  and  other  things 
subservient  to  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue. 

“ ‘ The  board  decided,  that  the  contents  of  the  gallery  should  be  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, each  containing  subdivisions;  which  subdivisions  should  also  contain  series  and  sub- 
series. 

“ ‘ The  board  further  appointed  Sir  William  Blizard,  Mr.  Cline,  and  Mr.  Abernethy,  to 
be  a sub-committee  for  the  special  purpose  of  superintending  the  formation  of  the  cata- 
logue ; to  report  to  the  board  from  time  to  time  the  progress  made  in  it,  with  such  obser- 
vations relating  thereto  as  they  should  consider  proper;  which  sub-committee  has  present- 
ed to  the  board  the  description  of  the  first  subdivision  of  the  gallery,  comprehending  17 
series,  containing  261  preparations : which  was  approved  by  the  board,  and  also  by  the 
trustees. 

“ ‘ When,  however,  the  conservator  began  his  task  of  preparing  the  catalogue,  he 
expressed  the  wish  to  obtain  some  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts ; and  thus  did  the  board 
of  curators  learn,  for  the  first  time,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  manuscripts  left  by  Mr. 

Hunter,  with  relation  to  his  collection. 

“ ‘ The  curators,  on  applying  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  were  informed  by  him,  that  he 
had  burned  all  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts,  in  consequence  of  a promise  made  to  Mr.  Hunter  ' 
to  that  effect. 

“ ‘ Amongst  these  manuscripts  were  10  volumes  in  folio  : viz.  nine  on  the  anatomy  of  ' 
animals,  and  one  on  vegetables.  That  Mr.  Hunter  considered  these  books  to  be  valuable, 
and  not  otherwise  than  creditable  to  himself,  may  be  inferred,  from  three  of  them  being 
placed  on  the  table  beside  him,  when  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

“ ‘ It  is  said,  that  Sir  Everard  Home  has  even  burned  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscript  lectures, 
which  he  read  to  his  class.  But  the  curators  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Hunter  could  intend 
that  these  works  should  be  burned,  as  unimportant  manuscripts.  It  must,  therefore,  always 
remain  a subject  of  deep  regret,  that  Sir  Everard  Home  should  have  felt  himself  bound  by 
his  promise  to  Mr.  Hunter,  to  have  carried  destruction  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  done.  Yet  Sir  Everard  Home  has  not  felt  the  same  obligation  to  destroy  all  the 
writings  on  morbid  anatomy;  for  the  curators  have  obtained,  through  the  interposition  of 
the  trustees,  two  folio  volumes,  and  two  solanders,  of  cases  and  dissections,  explanatory  of 
a considerable  number  of  the  morbid  preparations. 

“ ‘ These  books  contain  a careful  record  of  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  disease  during 
life;  and  the  alterations  of  structure  produced,  as  ascertained  by  examination  after  death. 

They  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Hunter,  as  expressing  that  thirst  for  knowledge,  which 
led  him  constantly  to  seek  it  by  means  which  we  know  to  be  the  most  certain,  but  also  the 
most  tedious,  laborious,  disgusting,  and  unostentatious.’  ” 

Is  that  passage  a correct  report  from  the  board  of  curators  to  the  Council  ? — 

Of  course;  it  is  printed  by  them. 

4936.  Do  you  believe  the  statements  in  it  to  be  correct  ? — I know  that  they  are 
correct,  except  that  I believe  Sir  Everard  Home  (if  we  must  make  a culprit  of  him, 
after  he  is  dead)  destroyed  little  which  was  valuable.  I believe  he  made  use  of  it,  - 
and  did  not  wish  the  record  to  remain  behind,  after  he  had  made  such  use  of  it ; I 
do  not  think  there  was  much  of  very  essential  matter  destroyed  ; at  least,  if  there 
was,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  it ; and  it  is  now  too  late  to  rectify  it. 

4937.  What  measures  did  the  Council  take,  on  receiving  this  representation  from 
the  curators  ? — The  Council  had  not  much  to  do  with  it : the  curators  reported  the 
matter  to  the  trustees.  I had  the  honour  myself  of  a conversation  with  one  of  the 
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G.  /.  Guthrie,  Esq.  trustees  at  tlie  time,  although  not  on  the  board  of  curators,  (for  in  those  days  the 

curators  were  a close  body  ; now  it  is  a very  different  thing)  and  I found  they  could 

30  April  1834.  (Jo  nothing;  inasmuch  as  the  papers  were  burnt,  Sir  Everard  Home  saying,  he  was 
desired  to  burn  them  by  Mr.  llunter  in  his  dying  moments.  The  Government  did 
not  think  fit  to  take  any  steps  against  him.  It  was  found  almost  impossible  to  make 
a catalogue,  particularly  of  the  gallery,  which  was  the  most  stupendous  thing  in 
Europe  of  its  kind  ; and  the  utmost  difficulty,  of  course,  existed  in  making  out  what 
each  preparation  was  intended  to  represent.  There  is  in  the  collection  a prepara- 
tion, among  many  others,  of  one  animal,  which  has  excited  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  anatomists  of  Europe.  It  is  called  a siren,  and  lives  in  the  mud  in  Caro- 
lina. Some  of  these  animals  have  two  feet,  some  of  them  four  ; and  there  have 
been  very  great  discussions  about  it,  whether  it  was  the  larva  of  an  animal,  or  a 
distinct  animal.  Rosconi  said  it  was  a larva.  Cuvier  came  to  England,  almost  on 
purpose  to  examine  that  preparation  alone,  and  Mr.  Hunter  and  he  both  dissected 
it.  The  assistant-conservator,  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  researches  into  the  nature  of  this 
' animal,  has  proved,  that  neither  of  these  great  men  were  right ; and  the  statements 
made  by  him,  in  the  catalogue,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world. 
The  catalogue  and  description  of  the  preparations  in  the  gallery  of  the  museum,  will 
' be  sought  for  by  every  comparative  anatomist  in  Europe.  There  will  be  nothing 
like  it  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

4938.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  George  Baker,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  in  1796  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  this  House  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  expediency  of  purchasing  John  Hunter’s  collection,  recommended,  at 
that  time,  that  a descriptive  and  explanatory  catalogue  should  be  made  of  it  ? — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  tending  to  its  completion. 

4939.  Was  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  being  as  w’ell  an  exe- 
cutor of  Mr.  Hunter,  as  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  supply 
all  the  papers  in  his  possession  descriptive  of  the  collection?  Is  it  not  usually  un- 
derstood, that,  in  purchasing  a collection,  all  the  papers  descriptive  of  it,  go  with 
the  purchase  ? — It  would  be  only  my  opinion ; but  I should  say  that  it  was  so. 

4940.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Clift  had  access  to  any  of  those  manuscripts 
previous  to  their  being  destroyed  ? — I believe  he  had.  I suspect  he  knew  as  much 
about  them  as  Sir  Everard  Home.  In  addition  to  the  great  delay  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  the  MS.  papers,  Mr.  Qlift  had  to  show  the  museum  to  visitors  two 
days,  and  latterly  three  days  a week ; so  that  he  has  had  never  more  than  four, 
and  for  some  time  but  three  days  a week,  to  wmrk  at  the  catalogue;  and  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  has  been  very  considerable.  From  the  ready  access  granted  to  the 
museum,  and  the  attention  paid  by  the  conservators  to  visitors,  many  naturalists 
have  preferred  sending  the  specimens  they  have  collected,  to  it,  rather  than  to  any 
other  place : more  particularly  as  they  can  have  them  named,  classed,  and  ex- 
plained by  the  conservators,  with  little  delay,  and  without  any  difficulty.  This  had 
led  to  a curious  fact,  which  may  interest  the  Committee  after  some  of  the  late 
inquiries  of  another  Committee.  Captains  Beechy,  Franklin,  Parry,  and  Ross  have 
brought  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  various  specimens  of  the  “ Crustacea  ” taken  from 
the  Northern  Seas.  Captain  Beechy’s  came  from  the  Pacific  side,  the  others  from 
the  Atlantic  side.  The  animals  were  taken  from  the  sea,  and  resemble  shrimps  ; 
but  they  are  of  different  species.  Those  taken  on  the  Atlantic  side  agree  in 
character;  but  those  taken  on  the  Pacific  side,  by  Captain  Beechy,  are  all  of 
a different  species,  being  a partial  or  incomplete  proof,  that  neither  Captains 
Franklin,  Parry,  or  Ross  have  really  visited  the  North-west  passage.  At  all 
events,  it  renders  it  very  doubtful,  whether  the  sea,  they  visited,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  Captain  Beechey  traversed.  If  they  had  been  the  same,  and  the  waters  had 
flowed  from  either  side,  their  animals,  thus  taken  up,  could  not  have  been  of  entirely 
different  species.  The  utility  of  a museum  of  this  kind  is  easily  perceived,  and  the 
expense  of  it  is  of  course  great.  It  costs  the  College  (for  the  annual  expense  is 
defrayed  by  it)  between  2,000  /.  and  3,000  /.  a year,  and  will  cost  more. 

4941.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Committee  in  1796  that  the  taking  care  of  the 
museum  would  cost  200/.  a year,  including  100/.  a year  salary  to  the  curator? — 
We  pay  our  conservator  500/.  a year,  our  assistant-conservator  300/.,  and  his 
income  must  be  increased.  His  assistance  alone  is  worth  500  /.  a year:  indeed  I 
scarcely  know'  the  limit  that  ought  to  be  placed  to  his  salary.  When  we  have  com- 

* pleted  our  establishment,  we  shall  in  all  probability  institute  a course  of  lectures  on 
comparative  anatomy,  which,  I trust,  will  be  unequalled  in  Europe  : and  we  have 
already  considered  a proposition  of  founding,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  a year  or  tw'O,  we  shall  found  and  endow,  various  scholarships  in  .comparative 

anatomy; 
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anatomy  ; which  will  lead  to  a taste  for  that  study  in  this  country,  and  place  us  in 
a situation  very  enviable  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  persons  ; for  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  Government  do  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  science. 

4942.  Is  it  not  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Clift,  and  the 
insight  he  had  obtained  into  the  destroyed  manuscripts,  that  you  have  been  enabled 
to  supply  that  almost  irreparable  loss  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  also  been  owing  in  a great 
degree  to  the  labour  and  assiduity  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  assistant-conservator.  The 
physiological  work  could  only  be  done  by  a much  younger  man,  who  could  labour 
night  and  day  at  it,  wdth  reference  to  all  the  information  which  has  been  promul- 
gated in  Europe  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  }'ears.  He  has  rendered  himself 
one  of  the  very  first  persons  in  his  own  branch  of  science  in  the  kingdom  ; and, 
I am  proud  to  say,  that  he  has  been  educated  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  us  that  there  is  such  a man.  I trust  we  shall  raise  up  a great  many 
others,  in  a similar  manner.  I believe  we  are  the  only  institution  in  the  empire 
which  does  devote  its  money  in  this  particular  manner. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the-subject  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  I beg  to  add 
the  following : 

1.  The  Hunterian  Museum  of  comparative  anatomy  is  more  valuable,  in  a prac 
tical  point  of  view,  than  that  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  from 
the  specimens  of  the  different  structures  being  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
tion,  not  the  position  of  the  animal  in  the  natural  system. 

2.  It  is  consulted  with  a view  to  test  physiological  theories  and  investigations,  as 
well  as  to  learn  the  general  subject ; and  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  several  preparations  are  determined  and  described. 

3.  No  reasoning  can  safely  be  trusted  on  a preparation  or  dissected  part,  unless 
the  animal  it  belonged  to,  is  known : because  it  must  be  considered  always  with 
reference  to  the  habits  of  that  animal,  before  the  fact  can  be  a[)plied  to  human 
physiology. 

4.  To  determine  the  species  which  Mr.  Hunter  dissected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  different  series  of  preparations,  is  the  principal  labour  and  source  of 
delay  in  making  the  catalogue  now  in  progress : and  until  this  be  completely 
effected,  the  collection  cannot  come  into  full  utility. 

5.  In  proportion  as  this  catalogue  is  completed,  the  College  endeavour  to  extend 
its  benefits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  museum,  by  means  of  engravings  of  those  sub- 
jects which  are  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

6.  As  no  description  or  figure  does  or  can  pourtray  all  the  parts  of  a dissected 
organ,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  much  an  inconspicuous  and  appa- 
rently unimportant  part  of  such  preparation  may  hereafter  be  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a physiological  theory,  the  preparation  itself,  when  well  preserved, 
is  always  proportionately  more  valuable  than  an  anatomical  description. 

7.  The  value  and  importance  therefore  of  a connected  and  increasing  series  of 
such  preparations,  great  as  it  is  at  present  acknowledged  to  be,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately estimated  in  its  future  results : and  no  event  would  be  more  to  be  depre- 
cated, in  relation  to  medical  and  physiological  science,  than  a suppression  or 
material  interruption  of  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  College,  in  sustaining, 
augmenting,  and  illustrating  the  Hunterian  collection. 

Concerning  the  library  I beg  to  add,  that  the  College  has  formed  a collection  of 
books,  consisting  of  nearly  18,000  volumes,  and  will  add  to  it  several  thousands 
more,  as  soon  as  the  new  building,  which  is  now  in  hand,  is  completed.  One  great 
object  in  rebuilding  the  College  was,  to  have  a library  in  which  the  books 
might  be  displayed,  and  made  accessible  to  every  one.  It  will  be  fire-proof,  and 
so  arranged,  that  in  addition  to  its  being  opened  every  day,  from  ten  until  four, 
to  all  comers  of  respectability,  we  shall  also  be  able,  I hope,  to  admit  our  members 
on  two  or  three  evenings  in  every  week  ; advantages  which,  I am  sure,  every  one 
will  fully  appreciate,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  library  an  object  of  great 
regard  aud  interest  to  every  person  connected  with  us.  In  fine,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  will,  in  a very  few  years,  be  one  of  the  first  places  a scientific  foreigner 
will  visit  to  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

4943.  Have  the  members  or  the  Council  of  the  College  had  any  difference  with 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ? — None.  The  relations  have  always  been  of  an 
amicable  nature  between  the  two  bodies.  Last  year  we  met  and  acted  together, 
each  party  yielding  in  opinion  a little,  so  as  to  make  the  propositions  advantageous 
to  the  public.  There  is  only  one  little  point  indifference,  that  the  one  body  works 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  other  by  charter.  The  one  possesses  the  power  to 
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C.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  enforce  its  decrees,  the  other  does  not.  The  result  is,  there  has  been  occasionally, 

but  in  a very  trifling  degree,  a little  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Apothecaries’ 

30  April  1834.  Company  with  our  province.  They  have  not  always  confined  their  examinations  to 
those  branches  which  immediately  belong  to  them ; but  have  examined  more 
minutely  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  than  we  considered  absolutely  consistent  w-ith 
their  proper  duties.  If  each  party  were  placed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  instead 
of  one  under  positive  authority,  and  the  other  under  none,  that  would  be  put  an 
end  to.  One  party  would  not  then  interfere  with  the  other,  particularly  if  the 
board  of  examiners  in  pharmacy  and  midwifery  was  formed,  according  to  the  pro- 
position I have  already  adverted  to.  I must  declare,  however,  distinctly  mv  sense 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Apothecaries’  Company  have  done  their  duty 
to  the  public,  since  they  have  existed  under  Act  of  Parliament.  Nothing  would 

* distress  me  more,  than  to  see  that  board  entirely  destroyed ; although  it  might  be 
modified  with  advantage  in  the  manner  before  adverted  to. 

4944.  What  bearing  has  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  on  the  Edin- 
burgh College  of  Surgeons  and  on  the  Scottish  universities? — At  the  present  time 
there  are  very  great  dift’erences  upon  that  subject,  differences  which  led  to  all  the 
proceedings  of  last  year  regarding  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  for  amend- 
ing the  Apothecaries’  Act ; and  are  of  very  great  importance.  The  College  of 
Physicians,  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  of  London,  came 
to  various  resolutions  among  themselves  last  year,  which  led  to  the  amendments  in 
the  Bill  in  question.  They  wished,  I believe,  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  should  be 
carried.  I was  accessary,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  loss  of  that  Bill,  and  out  of 
pure  honesty.  For  having  promised  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  that  they 
should  participate  in  what  we  did,  1 wrote  them  a letter,  .stating  what  we  had  done. 
They  came  over  the  day  it  was  to  be  read  a second  time,  and  went  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lamb.  He,  in  despair  of  pleasing  all  parties,  sent  it  to 
a Con)mittee  upstairs,  where  it  was  lost.  I wrote  an  anonymous  paper,  a thing 
which  1 never  did  before ; and  I will  now  give  it  in  as  my  own ; because  I do  not 
wish  to  be  the  author  of  even  one  anonymous  paper.  I forbore  to  put  my  name, 
not  because  I was  ashamed  of  the  paper,  nor  am  I now,  (except  that  it  is  a little 
too  radical)  but  because  I was  acting  with  two  other  gentlemen ; and  having  no 
time  to  consult  my  colleagues,  I did  not  think  it  right  to  pledge  them,  and  there- 
fore I signed  it,  “ An  Old  Apothecary,”  which  1 was.  I think  it  states  the  matter 
in  dispute  between  the  parties  tolerably  truly,  except  that  it  gives  the  Colleges  in 
Scotland  more  than  they  deserved.  But  as  they  would  not  take  what  was  then 
offered,  on  conciliatory  terms,  we  must  now  meet  them  fairly  in  argument. 

[The  Paper'  *was  delivered  in  and  readd[ 

“ MEMORANDA  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Apothecaries’  Bill.  By  An  Old  Apothecary. 

1.  By  the  old  Apothecaries’  Act,  no  doctor  in  medicine  of  any  University  can  practise 
' as  an  apothecaiy  in  England  or  Wales,  unless  he  has  been  examined  and  approved  of  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London;  and  when  he  presents  himself  for  examination,  he  is 
told  he  cannot  be  examined,  unless  he  has  been  for  five  years  an  apprentice  to  an  apothe- 
cary ; which  it  is  more  than  probable  he  has  not : and  thus,  although  a more  highly 

• educated  and  competent  man,  he  is,  by  this  oppressive  and  tyrannical  Act,  precluded  from 
getting  his  bread,  whatever  country  he  may  be  of.  He  cannot  get  it  in  his  native  village, 
if  he  be  an  Englishman  or  a Welshman,  without  being  prosecuted  for  it  as  an  offence. 

“ 2.  By  this  same  Act,  a surgeon,  however  highly  educated,  or  competent  he  may  be,  to 
act  as  an  apothecary,  cannot  do  so,  unless  he  has  been  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  a 
similar  manner  : and  wliilst  the  physician  and  surgeon,  of  the  highest  possible  attainments, 
are  thus  treated  by  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  like  toads  under  a harrow,  the  Master  and 
all  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  w'ho  have  prosecuted  these  physicians  and  surgeons  to  their 
ruin,  (and  there  are  men  in  this  situation  at  this  moment,  and  only  to  be  saved  by  this 
' Committee,)  for  making  up  a pill,  necessary  after  an  operation,  may,  if  they  please,  physio 
the  same  person  to  death  ; do  the  same  operation,  if  they  have  not  killed  him  before;  and 
make  up  the  same  pill  with  perfect  impunity. 

3.  These  appear  to  be  such  enormous  grievances,  that  it  is  hoped  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  feel  they  cannot  separate,  or  close  their  proceedings,  leaving  them 
unredressed  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  They  were  hardly  exceeded  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  the  worst  days  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

“ 4.  The  amended  Bill  now  before  the  Committee  obviates  these  grievances,  and  with 
the  addition  which  it  is  reported  w'as  to  be  added,  viz.  ‘ that  every  surgeon  should  have, 
attended  the  physician’s  practice  of  a general  or  county  hospital  for  12  months,  or  of  a 
general  or  county  hospital  for  six  months,  and  of  a dispensary  or  parish  infirmary  duly 
recognized  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  for  another  six  months,’ would  be  as  perfectly 
just  to  all  parties,  as  at  present  could  be  desired  by  impartial  persons. 

“ 5.  The 
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“ 5.  The  opposition  to  the  amended  Bill  rests  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  (The  Irish  College  of 
Surgeons,  it  is  reported,  offers  to  withdraw,  rather  than  create  embarrassment.)  They 
contend,  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Universities  ; and  that 
persons,  possessing  their  diplomas,  should  be  admitted,  in  a similar  manner  as  the  gra- 
duates in  medicine,  to  practise  as  apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales,  without  undergoing 
an  examination  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  ; thus  claiming  to  be  placed  on 
a higher  ground  than  their  brethren  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London. 

“6.  There  are  two  great  objections  to  this  claim.  For  although  it  seems  specious,  that 
both  should  stand  on  the  same  footing;  they  would  not,  if  the  claim  were  allowed,  be 
really  so.  The  physician-apothecary  is  not  by  Act  of  Parliament  eligible  to  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  any  county  gaol  in  England  or  Wales.  Neither  is  he  eligible  to  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  any  county  hospital ; nor  to  that  of  surgeon  to  a parish  in  London  ; nor,  it  is 
believed,  in  any  of  the  great  provincial  towns.  These  offices  all  require  a surgical  diploma, 
as  a necessary  qualification  ; whereas  the  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
havintr  this  qualification,  is  eligible  to  them  all;  and  therefore  comes  into  England,  be  he 
an  Englishman  or  not,  in  a very  different  situation  to  the  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  This  latter  gentleman  must  seek  an  examination  from  a College  of  Surgeons, 
before  he  can  be  eligible  to  any  of  them,  and  thus  undergoes  two  examinations  for  what 
the  surgeon  can  obtain  for  one.  The  physician-apothecary  of  Edinburgh  is,  then,  by  no 
means  on  a footing  with  the  surgeon-apothecary  of  Edinburgh  ; and  the  claim  to  the  latter, 
as  founded  on  equality,  is  unjust.  To  put  them  on  an  equality,  the  physician-apothecary 
must  obtain  a surgical  diploma ; and  the  surgeon-apothecary  must  either  become  a graduate 
of  the  university,  or  be  examined  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  They  will 
then  be  both  eligible  to  the  same  appointments,  and  not  otherwise.  They  will  then  be 
fairly,  what  are  called,  general  practitioners,  having  each  undergone  two  examinations,  and 
be  on  a par  in  that  respect  with  the  surgeon-apothecary,  educated  in  England. 

“ 7.  The  English  College  of  Surgeons  objects  to  the  admission  into  England  and  Wales 
of  the  members  of  the  Scotch  College  of  Surgeons,  unless  they  have  undergone  two 
examinations,  in  either  of  the  ways  above-mentioned,  as  they  may  think  proper  to  choose ; 
because  their  members  are  obliged  to  undergo  two  examinations,  and,  as  they  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  maintain,  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  public.  If  a Scotch 
physician  wishes  to  practise  surgery  legally  in  Scotland,  by  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  their  examination ; the  College  of  Surgeons 
will  not  receive  his  degree  in  physic,  as  sufficient  qualification,  without  it ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  wishes  to  become  a graduate  of  the 
University,  as  a physician,  the  University  will  not  receive  his  diploma  of  surgeon  as  a suffi- 
cient qualification ; but  will  force  him,  not  only  to  undergo  the  required  examinations,  but 
also  to  show  that  quantum  of  study  by  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  under  the  physician  of 
the  hospital  he  has  attended,  which  may  have  rendered  him  fit  to  practise  as  such.  If  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  will  not  receive  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  as  a sufficient  qualification  in  physic,  why  should  it  be  received  as  such  in 
England  ? It  is  a good  qualification,  in  England,  in  surgery — it  is  not  worth  while  to 
dispute  it,  as  far  as  regards  the  art  and  mystery  of  an  apothecary  ; but  this  art  and  mystery 
of  the  olden  time  did  not  include,  as  it  does  now,  the  practice  of  physic;  and  consequently 
any  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  that  branch  of  the  profession, 
ought  to  be  considered,  like  similar  examinations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  as 
very  useful  things,  and  be  worth  just  as  much ; but  not  equal  to  a regular  examination  in 
medicine. 

“ 8.  The  education  of  a member  of  the  Scotch  College  of  Surgeons  may  be  begun  and 
completed  in  three  years.  No  fixed  age  is  required  for  obtaining  the  diploma;  he  under- 
goes only  one  examination,  and  pays  6 /. 

“ g.  The  education  of  a member  of  the  English  College  of  Surgeons,  being  also  a licen- 
tiate of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  requires  at  present  six  years  to  be  employed  in  some 
kind  of  professional  study ; that  the  person  be  22  years  of  age  ; that  he  undergoes  two 
separate  examinations  by  two  distinct  bodies,  and  that  he  pays  28  guineas. 

“ 10.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  great,  more  particularly  as  the  three  years  of 
study  required  by  the  Edinburgh  College  may  be  passed  altogether  in  England,  and  the 
candidate  need  only  go  to  Edinburgh  to  be  examined.  It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  if  Englisli 
students,  on  obtainir-g  the  one  diploma  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  were  admitted  to 
practise  as  apothecaries  in  England  and  Wales,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  obtain  two,  as 
at  present ; the  temptation  would  be  irresistible,  and  nvany  Englishmen  would  desert  the 
provincial  schools  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  London;  not  because  they  could  learn 
better,  but  because  they  could  learn  enough  to  obtain  a diploma,  at  half  the  expense  of 
time,  money,  &c.,  and  for  one  examination.  By  requiring  a second  examination  in  London 
by  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  a sufficient,  although  not  a 
perfect  check,  is  established  to  prevent  this  ; inasmuch  as  the  I nglish  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  appear  to  rely  upon  the  superiority  of  means  (not  of  men) 
in  the  English  schools  of  surgery,  as  a sufficient  set-off  against  the  bonus  still  remaining  in 
favour  of  the  Scotch  surgical  diploma,  as  compared  with  the  English  one. 

, “11.  If  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  arising  from  the  extended  course  of  study  of  five 
or  six  years,  and  the  two  separate  examinations,  be  not  considered  (and  the  claimants  have 
not  said  that  the  tiiree  years’ study,  and'the  one  examination  answers  belter  for  the  public 
than  the  five  or  six  years’  study  and  the  two  examinations),  the  matter  in  litigation  becomes 
602.— -II.  H one 
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one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  a mere  squabble  between  a few  professors  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  a few  more  in  London,  and  the  great  provincial  towns  in 
England,  which  shall  get  most  money  from  the  education  of  the  students;  which  College 
shall  get  the  money  accruing  from  the  diplomas ; and  the  question  is,  will  the  Legislature 
sanction  a race  between  the  parties,  to  see,  which  shall  be  able  to  manufacture  a surgeon- 
apothecary,  or  general  practitioner,  in  the  least  possible  degree  of  time,  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  age?  In  the  year  1813,  when  the  demand 
for  surgeons  in  the  army  was  greater  than  the  recompensing  power,  a sufficient  number  of 
men,  duly  qualified  by  examination,  could  not  be  obtained  to  hold  commissions  as  surgeons ; 
the  Government  had  recourse  to  the  experiment  of  trying  men  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
a proper  qualification  by  due  examination,  and  to  these  they  gave  only  a warrant.  They 
were  found  so  destructive,  however,  of  human  life,  that  this  warranting  of  gentlemen  to  kill 
was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the  qualifications  required  for  admission  into  that  service  have 
become  greater  than  before.  If  it  has,  then,  been  found  necessary  to  secure  to  the  army 
practitioners  who  have  shown  their  capability  by  at  least  two  examinations ; surely  the 
public  at  large  is  entitled  to  something  like  a similar  safeguard ; and  although  a free  trade 
in  mercantile  articles  may  be  desirable,  a free  trade  in  the  destroying  of  human  life  is 
certainly  not  usually  contemplated  by  reasonable  men.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe 
that  has  not  restrictions  on  this  point ; but  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  the  fewest. 

“ 12.  If  these,  then,  be  the  only  points  in  litigation  in  the  amended  Bill;  which  is  not 
one  of  general  education,  but  is  merely  intended  to  remedy  the  manifest  and  acknowledged 
defects  and  oppressions  of  a former  one  ; the  Committee  can  only  in  reason  ask  for  evidence 
on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  parties  ; and  if  the  gentleman,  representing  the 
claimants,  was  examined  by  any  member  of  the  Committee,  the  questions  being  furnished 
by  the  opponents  or  defendants,  evidence,  to  the  perfect  conviction  of  every  member,  would 
be  adduced  in  two  hours;  and,  if  printed,  every  member  of  the  Legislature  could  make  up 
his  mind  on  the  facts  of  the  case  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  amended  Bill  would 
then  be  found  to  give  to  all  parties  every  privilege  they  were  fully  entitled  to,  and  to  some 
of  them  rather  more  ; but  to  none  of  them  less.  It  gives  to  the  public  no  more  than  a fair 
and  reasonable  protection.  It  does  away  with  all  monopoly,  and  will  give  comfort  and 
happiness  to  many  a poor  and  helpless  man,  who  is  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the 
present  Apothecaries’ Act.  Two  hours’  loss  of  time  to  the  Committee  would  be  nothing; 
to  these  poor  men  they  would  lead  to  everything;  they  would  secure  to  them  in  all  proba- 
bility a life  of  comfort  instead  of  one  of  destitution,  not  caused  by  any  fault  of  their  own, 
but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  it  will  be  an  indelible  disgrace  for  a reformed  House 
of  Commons  to  allow  to  remain  for  another  session  on  its  Statute-book.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  has  no  personal  motives;  he  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  old  Bill,  and  is  only 
actuated  by  feelings  of  justice  and  of  commiseration  for  those  who  have  suffered,  and  are 
now  suffering  from  its  oppressive  enactments.  He  will,  for  his  own  part,  be  quite  satisfied, 
if  every  clause  be  struck  out  of  the  amended  Bill,  which  is  supposed  to  give  influence 
to  any  corporate  body,  provided  those  remain  which  give  these  innocent  and  suffering  men 
relief.”  ' 

There  are  additional  points  in  reference  to  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  which  are  not  stated  in  that 
paper  : and  upon  this  matter,  it  is  not  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  but  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  great  hospitals  of 
England,  particularly  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  &c.  that  I speak. 
They  consider  themselves  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the 
Faculty  of  Glasgow  and  the  University  of  St,  Andrew’s.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
before  any  extension  of  privileges  is  granted  to  these  two  bodies,  it  should  be 
shown  in  what  respects  they  are  more  competent  than  the  English  schools  in  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  they  claim  to  be 
a College  of  Apothecaries  also;  since  the  surgeons,  who  formerly  in  a great  measure 
composed  their  Council,  practised  also  as  apothecaries,  and  were  competent  to 
exercise  the  power  of  examining  in  that  branch  of  the  art. 

4945.  Is  it  not  in  their  charter? — Yes,  and  consequently  they  have  the  right  and 
power  of  examining  and  certifying  under  that  charter  in  pharmacy  for  Scotland  ; but 
those  who  seek  in  the  present  day  for  a new  grace  and  favour,  seek  it  not  on  the 
foundation  of  an  old  charter,  but  on  principles  consistent  with  the  general  feeling 
and  sentiments  of  the  public  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  circumstance,  that 
about  100  Irish  gentlemen  annually  receive  our  diploma;  and,  whatever  may  be 
their  competency  in  their  profession,  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  appointed  sur- 
geons to  county  infirmaries  in  Ireland.  Our  College  has  always  been  on  the 
greatest  terms  of  amity  with  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons;  who  were  good 
enough  to  say,  that  rather  than  embarrass  the  matter  relating  to  the  amended  Bill 
of  last  Session,  which  we  appeared  to  have  so  much  at  heart,  they  would  withdraw 
any  opposition  to  it,  provided  it  did  not  include  their  College  in  any  way  whatevef. 
This  we  were  quite  willing  to  have  done,  if  tlfe  Bill  had  gone  further  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 


4946.  To 
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4946.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  circumstance  of  100  Irish  gentleman  ap- 
plying for  their  diploma  to  London,  in  preference  to  the  Dublin  College  ? — Prin- 
cipally to  their  not  having  received  such  a preliminary  education,  particularly  in 
Greek,  as  will  enable  them  to  pass  the  classical  examination  of  the  Dublin  College. 
I cannot  attribute  it  to  the  expense  of  their  professional  education  at  Dublin. 

4947.  You  stated  several  objections  to  the  election  of  the  Council  of  your  Col- 
lege being  given  to  the  members  generally.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to 
make  on  that  subject? — I find  that  there  have  been  16  or  17  elections  into  the 
Council  in  the  last  10  years.  Now  if  the  members  were  canvassed  generally  as 
often  as  that,  we  should  soon  cease  to  be  a peaceful  body,  and  become,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a political  one,  like  the  Ecole  de  Medicine  of  Paris,  and,  I fear,  equally 
troublesome.  I very  much  deprecate  such  a measure,  if  anything  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  it. 

There  is  one  thing  I should  wish  to  state,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  diploma. 
It  has  been  said  in  various  places,  that  the  diploma  was  not  in  that  estimation  in 
the  country  at  large,  which  it  really  ought,  and  which,  I humbly  venture  to  say,  it 
does  possess.  A certain  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  stated  in  a certain  place, 
“ that  he  could  not  coincide  in  thinking  that  the  certificate  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons or  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  was,  as  regarded  the  holder  of  it,  such  a 
proof  of  his  proficiency  in  medical  science,  as  ought  exclusively  to  be  received  as 
a test  of  his  qualification ; and  the  fact  was,  that  the  candidates  passed  by  either 
of  those  bodies  were  required,  previously  to  entering  into  the  medical  department 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  to  undergo  a strict 
examination,  as  was  the  case  also  with  graduates  and  members  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; so  insufficient  a test  of  their  proficiency  was 
the  certificate  from  those  two  bodies  considered.”  Now  if  all  the  different  Members 
of  Parliament,  now  in  this  room,  were  to  recommend  a gentleman  as  a candidate 
for  the  medical  service  of  the  army,  the  head  of  the  medical  department  would 
examine  him  as  to  his  qualifications ; and  of  those  he  examines,  he  selects  the  best. 
The  candidate  is  not  examined,  because  he  is  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company  of  London  ; but  it  is  an  examination  which  every 
man,  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  where  he  comes  from,  or  what  his  medical  honours 
are,  must  undergo ; and,  what  is  more,  every  gentleman  in  the  service  must  undergo 
examination  repeatedly.  For  the  head  of  the  medical  department  examines  every 
man,  when  he  promotes  him ; in  order  to  see,  what  he  has  forgotten  or  learnt;  and 
if  so  able  a man  and  so  competent  a physician  as  Sir  David  Barry,  whom  you  have 
examined,  being  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Paris  and  of  London,  and 
fellow  of  the  Royal  and  other  Societies,  were  now  to  wish  to  return  to  the  service, 
as  deputy-inspector-general  of  hospitals,  he  must  submit  to  the  same  examination 
as  a candidate  for  the  service  must  do,  provided  the  director-general  chooses  to  in- 
flict it  upon  him:  he  does  not  stand  in  a different  situation,  on  the  point  of  exami- 
nation, from  the  candidate  who  presents  himself  for  the  first  time  to  enter  the  service. 
As  to  the  question,  whether  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  of 
Dublin,  or  of  London,  stands  in  the  same  situation,  in  regard  to  the  army  medical 
service,  as  a graduate  in  physic  of  one  of  our  universities;  the  fact  is,  a doctor  of  phy- 
sic, whom  I will  suppbse  also  to  be  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
(which  in  these  countries  is  considered  as  the  highest  medical  qualification  a man  can 
have),  would  not.  as  such,  be  enabled  to  get  into  the  army.  He  is  positively  ex- 
cluded by  the  King’s  Order,  unless  he  is,  or  has  been,  also  a member  of  one  of  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons : that  is  a sine  qua  non,  to  enable  a man  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  medical  department  of  the  army.  I beg  to  put  in  the  King’s 
Order,  dated  July  29,  1830,  and  signed  H.  Hardinge,  No.  4 of  the  Regulations  : 
“No  medical  candidate  who  has  not  passed  his  examinations  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  shall  be  eligible  for  this  commission.” 

4947.*  Was  that  the  first  time  that  it  was  requisite  he  should  be  a member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  r — No ; but  it  was  the  first  time  the  positive  order  was 
given.  Formerly,  physicians  were  admitted  into  the  army  department ; but  they 
were  found  so  deficient  for  general  service,  that  their  admission  was  forbidden;  and 
now  a gentleman  must  begin  with  the  diploma  of  one  of  the  three  Royal  Colleges  of 
Surgeons.  In  the  year  1810,  the  certificate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
was  not  received  at  all,  by  the  navy.  Now,  however,  diplomas  of  the  three  Colleges 
are  received.  It  is  an  indispensable  qualification  to  enter  the  navy,  as  an  assistant- 
surgeon,  that  the  candidates  should  be  examined  by  us ; but  before  the  assistant- 
surgeon  is  promoted,  the  physician  of  the  navy.  Sir  William  Burnett,  always  sends 
602. — II.  H 2 him 
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30  April  1834.  a very  good  book  examination  at  22  ; but  he  ^vill  be  a much  better  practical  man 
at  28,  although  he  may  have  forgotten  some  anatomy. 

4948.  In  the  regulations  of  the  College  respecting  the  education  of  candidates, 
was  it  intended  to  exclude  summer  courses  of  lectures  from  recognition  ? — It  was, 
at  one  time  ; on  the  ground  that  they  were  never  well  and  thoroughly  delivered. 

4949.  Are  there  not  important  courses  of  anatomy  given  in  the  summer  ? — No  : 
there  are  courses ; but  they  are  not  generally  so  complete  and  perfect  as  the  winter 
courses.  They  may  be,  but  generally  they  are  not  so. 

4950.  Are  not  the  summer  courses  delivered  in  London  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  winter  courses  delivered  in  many  places  in  the  country  ? — Certainly  ; and 
that  was  one  point  that  I believe  I ought  to  have  brought  before  the  Committee, 
in  regard  to  the  Anatomy  Act.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  London  have  complained 
to  me  that,  during  the  summer,  they  have  not  been  supplied  with  subjects,  under 
the  Act,  as  efficiently  as  they  ought  to  be  : for  although  1 do  not  quite  approve  of 
anatomical  courses  in  the  summer,  yet,  in  a place  like  London,  there  ought  to  be,  at 
that  season,  two  or  three  demonstrators,  to  give  instruction  to  gentlemen  who  stand 
in  need  of  it.  For  instance,  at  the  College,  about  a month  ago,  we  rejected  a gen- 
tleman from  Dublin,  and  desired  him  to  study  anatomy.  He  said,  there  were 
scarcely  opportunities  for  studying  it  during  the  summer.  Now  tins  should  be 
rectified. 

4951 . At  present,  do  you  recognize  the  winter  courses  only  ? — The  winter  courses 
only.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  see  demonstrations  in  practical  anatomy  carried 
on  during  the  summer,  to  a moderate  extent  in  the  small  schools. 

4952.  Are  there  not  many  teachers,  unconnected  with  the  great  hospitals,  who 
if  summer  courses  were  recognized,  would  be  glad  to  deliver  them  ? — I think  they 
would  wish  to  do  it ; but  I do  not  think  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  allowed. 

4953.  Why  not,  if  they  were  adequately  supplied  with  subjects;  if  their  schools 
were  provided  with  such  preparations  as  you  think  necessary  to  teach  anatomy  pro- 
perly ; and  if  in  other  respects  they  were  well  qualified  ? — If  a student  who  comes 
from  the  country,  works  steadily  from  October  till  the  end  of  May,  or  from  the 
end  of  September  to  the  end  of  June,  I think  it  desirable  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  return  to  his  friends  for  one  or  two  months  in  a season ; and  one  does  not  wish 
to  encourage  schools  of  that  kind  which  would  prevent  this  indulgence  taking  place. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  other  teachers;  for  I do  not 
care  who  gets  the  money  ; but  I look  to  the  advantage  of  the  student. 

4954.  If  four  years  passed  in  a druggist’s  shop,  considered  as  a preparation  for 
‘ general  practice,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  time  mis-spent,  why  does  the  College 

persist  in  recognizing  the  period  of  such  attendance  in  the  shop  as  time  employed 
in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge  ? — Because  1 1 men  will  always  beat 
10,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  holding  up  of  hands  ; and  men  have  different 
opinions.  I can  only  say,  that  I have  tried  the  question  in  the  Council  more  than 
once,  to  do  away  with  that  system ; and  so  have  other  gentlemen  ; but  the  majo- 
rity is  in  favour  of  six  years ; four  of  them  years  of  the  shop,  as  the  question  is 
stated. 

4955.  Is  the  board  of  examiners  bound  to  examine  a man  w’ho  presents  himself 
to  them  to  be  examined  respecting  his  knowledge  of  surgery,  whether  his  education 
be  such  as  the  Council  have  prescribed,  or  no  ? — 1 believe  there  is  an  opinion  of 

. a barrister  to  that  effect ; but  we  have  never  acted  upon  it ; we  have  always  chosen 

to  act  on  bye-laws,  sanctioned  by  judges  and  chancellors;  and  I believe  no  one 
would  think  it  prudent  to  go  to  law  with  us  about  it. 

4956.  Without  a law  empowering  you  to  require  of  candidates  that  they  shall 
have  completed  a certain  course  of  study,  can  you  lawfully  impose  upon  them  that 
condition?—-!  think  not;  if  any  gentleman  refused,  I think  w'e  should  require  more 
than  merely  our  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  enable  us  to  enforce  it. 

4957.  Have  the  candidates  ever  refused  to  comply  with  any  regulations  of  the 
Council,  requiring  them  to  have  studied  additional  branches  of  medical  science, 
as  the  condition  of  tlieir  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  examination  ? — No  ; no- 
thing is  so  painful  as  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  to  examine,  tor  w'ant  of  proper 
certificates.  Young  men  come  every  day  to  say,  that  they  must  starve  it  we 
insist  on  their  staying  in  London  to  complete  the  courses  required.  I have  stated 
that,  through  negligence,  I gave  a false  certificate.  The  young  gentleman  who 
deceived  me,  has  completed  his  time ; but  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  his 
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diploma,  nor  for  anything  else ; and  is  very  miserable  from  having  been  compelled 
to  remain  in  town  so  long. 

4058.  Have  any  remonstrances  reached  you,  on  your  requiring  more  than  is 
required  by  law?^ — They  dare  not  dispute  with  us  ; but  students  would  endeavour 
to  do  without  a qualification,  if  we  were  to  require  too  much.  We  are  obliged  to 
keep  up,  year  by  year,  to  what  the  public  can  bear,  and  to  what  we  think  we  can 
do  reasonably.  Last  year,  we  increased  our  demands,  and  next  year  we  shall  pro- 
bably require  more,  according  as  the  state  of  public  opinion  will  allow  us  to  do. 

4959.  You  state,  that  as  one  of  a minority  in  the  Council,  you  have  been  un- 
willingly compelled  to  recognize  service  in  a druggist’s  shop,  as  time  employed 
in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge : the  Apothecaries’  Act  requires  the 
service  of  an  apprenticeship  to  a regular  apothecary,  as  a necessary  condition  to 
being  admitted  to  examination  at  Apothecaries’-hall  ? — I think  that  a great  hard- 
ship ; it  is  one  of  the  things  I object  to  in  the  Apothecaries’  Act.  I think,  as  far 
as  pharmacy  goes,  two  years  is  sufficient  to  be  employed  in  that  occupation  ; and 
that  after  two  years,  a man  should  go  to  those  studies  which  are  to  enable  him  to 
practise  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

4960.  The  apothecary  of  the  present  day,  being  usually  a man  of  better  education 
than  the  druggist,  will  not  the  student  have  learned  more  in  his  shop  than  in  that 
of  the  druggist? — Rather  less  ; for  the  shop  of  the  apothecaries  of  the  present  day 
is  a private  one,  and,  for  advice  or  medicines,  scarcely  anybody  goes  into  it  once  a 
week.  The  student  is  engaged,  so  far  as  I know,  in  making  up  simply  the  medicines 
which  are  prescribed  by  his  master,  or  the  prescriptions  that  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  master’s  employer ; whereas  the  druggist  has  an  open  shop,  and  the  lad  being 
engaged  in  making  up  a greater  variety  of  prescriptions,  more  effectually  learns 
the  art  of  mixing  medicines.  And  this,  after  all,  one  would  say,  is  the  real  occu- 
pation of  an  apothecary,  of  the  pharmacien  of  the  French  : though  the  English 
apothecary  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  French  pharmacien. 

4961.  Did  the  court  of  examiners,  previous  to  1813,  determine  without  rule,  in 
each  particular  case,  whether  the  education  of  the  student  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  surgery ; and  if  they  thought  it  sufficient,  did  they  pass  him 
without  examination? — I believe  that  they  did  require  that  he  should  have  studied, 
and,  when  he  came  up,  inquired  of  him  the  nature  of  his  education ; and  if  they 
thought  it  insufficient,  they  rejected  him. 

4962.  Does  the  paper  now  produced  present  a fair  sample  of  the  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  a candidate  by  your  court  of  examiners  ? — [A  paper  being  shown 
to  the  Witness'^  : 

“ Have  you  ever  dissected? 

“ Suppose  you  take  off  the  skin  of  the  neck,  what  do  you  first  see  ? 

“ Taking  off  that,  what  next? 

“ What  nerves  and  veins  accompany  the  carotid  artery  ? 

“ Describe  the  mode  of  tying  it? 

“ The  course  and  branches  of  the  par  vagum  ? 

“ How  are  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  one  with  respect  to  the  other  ? 

“ Where  does  the  trachea  commence  and  end  ? 

What  prevents  a piece  of  food  getting  into  the  larynx  ? 

“ What  are  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint  ? 

“ In  compound  dislocation  of  the  joint,  what  is  the  state  of  the  fibula  ? 

“ If  called  to  that  accident,  and  you  found  that  the  tibia  had  been  dirtied  on  the  ground, 
what  would  you  first  do  ? 

“ How  would  you  treat  it  afterwards? 

“ How  would  you  proceed  to  take  up  the  external  iliac  artery  ? 

What  are  the  relations  of  the  femoral  artery  ? ” 

— If  I had  the  examining  of  a man  upon  those  questions,  I will  venture  to  say  that 
be  would  prove  himself  a tolerably  good  anatomist.  There  are  questions  much 
more  severe  j but  there  is  enough  in  that  paper  for  an  hour’s  examination  of  any 
man  ; and  more  than  he  can  answer,  unless  he  is  a good  anatomist.  If  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  pleased  to  call  up  the  gentleman  who  furnished  the  paper,  and  to 
allow  me  to  examine  him  before  the  Committee,  I would  convince  them,  out  of 
that  paper,  that  he  had  got  enough.  The  paper  is,  I suppose,  a copy  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  some  gentleman,  who  has  a good  memory. 

4963.  Are  your  examinations  entirely  mva  voce  examinations? — Yes. 

4964.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a knowledge  of  medicine  is  essential  to  good 
surgical  practice? — Decidedly;  they  are  inseparable. 

4965.  How  is  it  then  that  the  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of 
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Surgeons  are  not  examined  in  medicine  ? — \Fe  do  not  consider  that  to  be  quite 
our  province  ; and  we  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  the  province  of  others,  more 
than  we  can  help.  We  do  occasionally  examine  in  medicine ; but  as  it  is  consi- 
dered that  medicine  is  properly  the  subject  upon  which  general  practitioners  should 
be  examined  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  take  upon 
ourselves  their  duties.  With  reference  to  a surgeon  only,  we  leave  him  to  his  fate; 
knowing  that  he  will  never  get  salt  to  his  porridge,  unless  he  does  obtain  the 
necessary  qualifications,  and  a great  many  more  than  we  could  possibly  require. 

4966.  Is  it  necessary  for  a person  applying  to  be  an  assistant  or  principal 
army  surgeon,  that  he  be  a licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries? — No,  it  is 
not ; and  that  is  a reason  why  the  director-general  generally  examines  him  as  to 
medicine,  and  the  diseases  of  the  particular  climate  to  which  he  is  going. 

4967.  In  the  present  year,  “ application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
to  set  aside  a verdict  obtained  by  a surgeon  for  medicine  and  attendance  on  his 
patient,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  a disease  of  the  eye,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
&c.  It  was  sought  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  on  the  grounds  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a surgeon  only,  and  not  an  apothecary,  and  had  no  right,  therefore,  to  compound 
medicines.  For  the  plaintiff,  it  was  maintained,  that  he  had  acted  purely  as  a 
surgeon,  and  some  medical  men  were  called  to  show,  that  the  complaints  were 
surgical.  Baron  Bayley  did  not  see,  w'hy  the  plaintiff  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dispense  such  medicine  as  was  incident  to  his  practice,  as  a surgeon.  The  mere 
fact  of  administering  medicine  did  not  make  a man  an  apothecary,  unless  it  was 
his  chief  business.”  Now  seeing  that,  under  this  decision,  the  administration  of 
medicine  in  a surgical  case,  and  receiving  payment  for  that  medicine  afterwards, 
belong  regularly  to  a surgeon’s  business,  is  it  not  proper  that  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons should  examine  their  candidates  respecting  the  proper  medical  treatment  of 
surgical  diseases.? — We  always  do.  Suppose  a man  has  a disease  of  the  bladder, 
and  cannot  pass  his  urine.  We  say,  “ What  w'ould  you  do?”  The  candidate 
replies,  “ I would  pass  a catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  draw  off  the  water.”  The 
next  question  is,  “ Suppose  you  could  not  do  that,  what  internal  medicines  would 
you  administer?  What  internal  treatment  would  you  have  recourse  to?”  Then  he 
tells  us,  perhaps,  he  would  give  him  calomel  and  opium.  We  ask  him  the  effect 
of  calomel  and  opium,  separately,  and  combined,  and  the  doses.  Then  we  may 
ask  him,  “ Are  there  any  other  internal  means?”  He  says  that  there  are.  We 
satisfy  ourselves  that  he  is  so  far  qualified,  and  go  on  to  suppression  of  urine,  from 
defect  of  secretion.  We  ask  what  disease  it  wdl  give  rise  to  ; and  what  would  be 
the  cause  of  death.  He  tells  us,  death  would  occur,  probably,  from  an  affection  of  the 
brain.  We  ask  him  what  medical  treatmept  he  would  adopt  under  those  circum- 
stances. He  describes,  first,  the  surgical  treatment,  by  opening  the  bladder  or 
urethra,  so  as  to  allow  the  urine  to  flow  : then  the  medical  treatment  he  would 
adopt,  to  prevent  or  arrest  injury  of  the  brain.  He  would  probably  say,  that  he 
would  bleed  his  patient,  and  treat  him  as  for  an  affection  of  the  head.  As  far  as 
the  medical  practice  relating  to  surgery  goes,  we  always  examine  upon  it.  We 
might  ask,  for  instance,  “ If  a man  has  a stricture  in  the  urethra,  which  has  been 
roughly  handled,  and  has,  in  consequence,  a paroxysm,  resembling  an  ague ; what 
treatment  would  you  adopt  ?”  Then  perhaps  we  should  inquire,  where  he  had  seen 
agues  treated,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  complaints.  I never  heard  an 
examination  on  the  small-pox ; we  leave  that  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  as 
a part  of  their  province  : but  I am  satisfied  every  man  who  practises  surgery,  should 
study  physic. 

4968.  Being  of  that  opinion,  do  you  not  think  the  principles  of  medicine  should 
form  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination  by  the  Surgeons’  College? — They  con- 
stitute a part  of  their  study ; but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  should 
constitute  a part  of  their  examination,  as  there  is  another  body  for  that  purpose. 

4969.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Apothecaries’  Act  in  1815,  was  the  College 
in  the  habit  of  examining  in  medicine  ? — -I  was  in  France  and  Spain  in  those  days, 
and  do  not  know  what  they  did.  I can  answer  personally  only  for  the  last 
few  years. 

4970.  Do  you  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  in  old  times.  Jenkins,  a surgeon,  at  the  instance  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, was  brought  up  before  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
“ What,”  said  the  chief  justice,  “ did  you  never  procure  the  seal  of  the  College  or 
Physicians,  to  justify  your  practice?”  “ No,”  said  Jenkins,  but  I practised,  as 
a surgeon ; and,  in  that  art,  I used  the  inw'ard  medicines  I considered  necessary.” 
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“ In  such  case,”  answered  the  chief  justice,  ‘‘  a physician  ought  to  be  called  in, 
it  being  on  no  account  lawful  for  the  surgeen  to  invade  a physician’s  province  ?” — 
I would  reply,  by  stating  another  case ; Homer  says,  when  the  Greeks  at  the  siege 
of  Troy  were  suffering  from  disease,  and  dying  like  dogs,  they  applied  to  the  priest 
of  Apollo,  to  pray  to  the  gods  to  help  them  : but  when  they  were  wounded,  they 
went  to  Machaon  to  cure  them.  I put  that  statement  against  the  other,  as  showing 
the  state  of  surgery  in  more  ancient  days. 

4971.  It  appears  that,  subsequent  to  this  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
against  the  surgeons,  they  presented  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
taining this  allegation  ; “ That  for  every  hurt,  appertaining  to  the  surgeon’s  care, 
a patient  must  be  forced  to  maintain  a surgeon,  a physician,  and  an  apothecary 
and  the  petition  was  rejected  ? — I think  they  were  great  rogues  in  those  days,  all 
three  of  them. 

4972.  Have  not  legal  decisions,  such  as  those  adverted  to,  tended  to  make 
a wider  separation  between  surgery  and  physic  than  is  for  the  public  good,  and 
than  would  have  taken  place  but  for  such  legal  interference  ? — No ; the  separation 
arose  from  religious  circumstances  entirely,  both  among  the  Arabians,  and  among 
the  Christians.  Law  has  had  little  to  do  with  it. 

4973.  Would  not  fining  and  imprisoning  the  surgeon,  if  he  invaded  the  physi- 
cian’s practice,  tend  to  separate  the  practice  of  physic  from  that  of  surgery  — I do 
not  know  that  it  has  done  so.  A physician  claims,  and  is  justified  in  so  doing,  that 
he  has  a right,  as  a doctor  in  medicine,  to  practise  surgery,  although  he  may 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.  Our  idea  is,  that  a surgeon  has  an  equal  right  to 
practise  physic ; and  it  is  possible  he  may  have  an  equal  reason  for  doing  so. 

4974.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  universities,  where  they  claim  the  right  to  give 
licences  to  practise  in  surgery,  the  practitioners  are  licensed  under  this  restriction : 
“ Quod  fines  artis  tua?  non  excedas,  neve  medicinam  practices?” — It  is  only  a proof 
of  that  which  I stated  before  : “ Give  the  doctors  authority,  and  they  will  be 
sufficiently  despotic.” 

4975.  Do  many  young  members  of  your  College  go  to  practise  abroad,  in  the 
colonies  and  elsewhere,  who  have  never  become  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries ? — I believe  many  go  without  being  members  of  our  College  ; or  indeed  of 
any  body  whatever. 

4976.  Do  many  obtain  the  diploma  of  your  College,  who  afterwards  go  to  prac- 
tise abroad  in  the  colonies,  without  being  members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries? 
— I think  it  is  exceedingly  likely.  There  is  one  young  man  I am  acquainted  with, 
who  is  going  to  the  colonies,  and  I understand  he  will  not  go  to  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries  to  be  examined.  But  that  should  not  be  permitted.  It  is  an  error. 

4977.  Why  is  it  an  error? — The  law  of  the  land  should  provide,  that  he  be 
examined  by  the  apothecaries’  board.  We  do  not  profess  to  examine  a man  in 
botany,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  or  general  medicine. 

4978.  Judicious  medical  treatment,  you  say,  is  essential  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  surgical  cases.  Is  not  a knowledge  of  the  properties  of  drugs,  and  of  iheir  doses, 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  proper  medical  treatment? — That  is  the  only  argu- 
ment gentlemen  can  advance  for  making  a poor  fellow  stay  four  years  in  the  shop ; 
in  which  he  learns  the  properties,  and  qualities,  and  appearance  of  drugs,  and 
something  in  regard  to  the  use  of  them.  I have  done  my  best  to  reduce  the  four 
years  to  two ; but  we-  are  21  in  the  College,  and  11  will  always  beat  10  at  a show 
of  hands. 

4979.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  examination  in  pharmacy  would  be  a useful 
addition  to  the  examinations  of  the  College? — No:  I think  every  medical  man 
should  be  examined  before  the  examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  any 
board  which  may  replace  that,  before  he  comes  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
the  education  of  my  own  son,  the  first  thing  I did  was,  to  send  him  into  the  apo- 
thecary’s shop  of  an  hospital  for  a year  ; and  to  let  him  there  learn  to  compound 
medicines.  He  goes  on  with  that  study  for  a longer  period  if  necessary,  until  he 
feels  his  proficiency  upon  that  point.  He  then  follows  the  physician’s  practice,  as 
well  as  the  surgeon’s ; for  no  man  can  practise  well  as  a surgeon,  who  is  not  com- 
petent, in  a general  sense,  in  medicine,  as  a physician. 

4980.  If  a knowledge  of  pharmacy  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the 
medical  treatment  of  a surgical  case,  why  should  the  College  of  Surgeons  de- 
volve the  examination  in  pharmacy,  and  its  kindred  branches  of  knowledge,  to 
a corporation  entirely  stranger  to  itself? — We  do  not.  With  regard  to  phar- 
macy, we  consider,  that  if  a person  has  been  three  years  in  a druggist’s  or  apothe- 
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Guthrie,  Esq.  cary’s  shop,  he  is  qualified  upon  the  point  of  pharmacy,  which  is  a very  minor  part 

of  the  profession,  and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  he  can  be  unacquainted  M ith  : 

30  April  1834.  and  that  if  our  time  were  unnecessarily  taken  up  to  so  little  purpose,  we  should  not 
get  men  of  that  standing  which  it  is  usually  expected  the  examiners  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  should  be,  to  do  the  duty.  There  are  many  evenings  when,  after  sitting 
seven  hours  at  a stretch,  I should  be  glad  to  give  a guinea  to  be  allowed  to  go  for 
half  an  hour,  and  break  stones  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields. 

4981.  At  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  is  apprenticeship  to 
a licentiate  of  the  company,  considered  a sufficient  test  of  a candidate’s  proficiency 
in  pharmacy  ; or  is  an  examination  therein  considered  indispensable  ? — They  are 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  in  pharmacy.  That  is  a special 
part  of  their  business.  We  examine,  as  surgeons  : and  that  is  the  dirference 
between  our  College  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

4982.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  should  examine  on  every 
■ point,  essential  to  the  good  practice  of  surgery? — No,  not  on  those  minor  points, 

. not  essential  to  the  good  practice  of  surgery.  We  must  examine  upon  the  whole 

range  of  medical  science,  if  we  were  to  do  that. 

4983.  Is  it  in  order  to  spare  the  examiners,  then,  that  the  examination  in  phar- 
macy is  omitted  ? — It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the  whole  of  the  studies  of 
any  individual,  without  prolonging  the  examination  indefinitely.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  all  the  parties  concerned  ; it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  individual. 

4984.  Would  not  a remedy  for  that  be  found,  by  providing  junior  examiners, 
instead  of  the  seniors  who  are  now  upon  the  examiners’  board  ? — No  : I think  not ; 
for  the  examination  of  those  gentlemen  would  not  carry  the  same  weight  with  it,, 

» neither  would  the  diploma  of  the  College  carry  so  much  weight,  as  it  does  now. 
And  this  arises  much  from  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  sign  the  diploma.  If 
one  of  us  is  absent,  a student  frequently  comes  and  says,  “ I should  be  very  sorry 
to  have  my  diploma  framed  and  exhibited  in  my  shop,  without  your  name  being 
attached  to  it.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  sign  it  for  me?”  It  is  a certificate, 
that  he  has  been  examined  by  men  of  a certain  calibre  and  authority  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

4985.  Look  over  the  list  of  the  present  Council,  and  state,  how  many  of  the 
present  Council  are  teachers  at  any  of  the  larger  medical  schools,  or  are  hospital 
surgeons  in  London? — Myself,  surgeon  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  teacher 
of  surgery.  Mr.  White,  surgeon  of  the  V/estminster  Hospital.  Mr.  Andrews, 
surgeon  of  the  T.ondon  Hospital.  Sir  William  Blizard  has  retired.  William  Lynn, 
ditto.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  consulting  surgeon  at  Guy’s  'Hospital.  Sir  Anthony 
Carlile,  surgeon  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Mr.  Thomas,  not  surgeon  to  any 
hospital,  but  formerly  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Windmill-street.  Mr.  Keate, 
surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Vincent,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholon.'ew’s. 
Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  London  University.  Mr.  Cope- 
land, surgeon  to  no  hospital,  nor  teacher.  Mr.  Howship,  teacher  of  surgery  in  his 
own  house,  and  surgeon  of  St.  George’s  Workhouse.  Mr.  Briggs,  surgeon  to  the 
Lock  Hospital.  Mr.  Lawrence,  surgeon  and  teacher  of  surgery  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew'’s.  Mr.  Brodie,  surgeon  to  St.  George’s.  Mr.  Travers,  to  St.  Thomas's. 
Mr.  Earle,  to  St.  Bartholomew’s.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Mr.  Sw’an,  to  no  hospital,  formerly  to  Lincoln  Hospital.  He  came  from  the  coun- 
try, and  we  elected  him  for  his  very  great  anatomical  labours.  Mr.  Stanley,  sur- 
geon to  St,  Bartholomew’s,  and  lecturer  on  anatomy. 

4986.  How  many  members  of  the  present  Council  have  been  general  practi- 
tioners ? — I believe,  there  have  been  tw'o. 

4987.  How  many  of  them  have  been  army  surgeons  ? — There  are  three.  Mr. 
Keate,  inspector-general  of  hospitals  : Mr.  Cooper,  a staff  surgeon  : and  myself. 

4988.  Sir  William  Blizard  was  formerly  surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  before 
he  resigned  ? — Yes,  he  was:  also  formerly  teacher  of  anatomy  ; and  he  has  been 
a very  able,  as  he  is  a very  honest  man, 

4989.  Are  you  aware,  that  the  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin, 
receive  no  remuneration  for  examining  ? — I should  say,  with  great  respect,  the 

' more  silly  they,  for  doing  the  business  for  nothing.  Every  man  should  be  paid  for 
his  labour.  With  regard  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  their  examiners,  I con- 
ceive, should  be  paid  as  we  are ; and  the  examiners  in  Dublin  in  a similar 
manner. 

4990.  The  mode  of  remunerating  the  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons^ 
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Edinburgh,  is  at  the  rate  of  half-a-guinea  an  hour  ?— I think  that  is  the  proper 
mode  for  paying  mechanics,  but  not  surgeons. 

4991.  Are  you  aware  of  a proposition,  made  in  1790  by  the  master  of  the  old 
corporation,  Mr.  Gunning,  that  500  /.  a year  should  be  provided  by  Government, 
and  distributed  amongst  the  examiners,  in  lieu  of  all  fees? — Yes.  I believe  that 
would  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  received  at  the  present  moment, 
if  reference  be  made  to  the  duties  performed.  At  that  time  they  each  received 
about,  40  /.  or  50  /.  a year,  but  they  did  not  do  the  duty  as  we  do  it  now.  They 
always  had  a very  good  dinner  provided,  before  they  began  ; and  they  very  soon 
settled  their  business  afterwards. 

4992.  It  was  considered  that  a change  was  requisite  ; and  Mr.  Gunning’s  plan 
was  proposed  as  an  expedient  to  prevent  a misapplication  of  the  funds  of  the  cor- 
poration in  providing  dinners  for  the  examiners  ? — I should  be  very  happy  to  give 
the  document  of  1790.  I think  that  after  the  date  of  this  document,  there  was  a 
proposition  of  that  nature : but  it  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  rest,  and  never  went 
further,  than  a mere  statement  addressed  by  Mr.  Gunning  to  the  Council,  on  what 
he  considered  their  delinquencies : and  I very  much  approve  of  what  he  said. 

4993.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  Universities,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
some  of  the  examiners  are  selected  from  the  junior  men  ? — Yes,  because,  1 believe, 
they  find  it  advantageous  and  necessary  to  employ  them  in  that  way : though,  in 
that  case,  the  candidates  look  only  to  the  degree  and  not  to  the  document,  and  the 
names  of  the  examiners  who  examined  them ; whereas  at  our  College,  I maintain 
that  it  is  the  document,  with  these  particular  names  annexed  to  it,  which  is  con- 
sidered of  so  much  importance  by  our  members. 

4994.  From  the  age  of  22  to  35,  the  period  in  a surgeon’s  life  when  he  seldom 
has  obtained  much  practice,  how  is  he  usually  occupied  ? — Some  are  occupied  in 
study,  some  in  idleness. 

4995.  Those  who  really  aim  at  getting  forw’ard,  are  employed,  during  that 
period  of  their  lives,  in  close  application  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  their 
profession  ? — Yes ; and  when  they  have  attained  it,  if  they  mean  to  keep  their 
place,  they  must  w'ork  just  as  hard,  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives. 

4996.  Are  there  not  many  of  them  who,  when  they  become  engaged  in  practice, 
are  not  so  good  anatomists  as  they  were  when  prosecuting  their  studies  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  it.  All  the  book  anatomy  will  be  lost ; and  that  is  the  value  of  prac- 
tice. A man  loses  his  book  anatomy  in  two  years.  It  is  the  reason  why  we  all 
teach  surgery,  if  not  anatomy,  for  many  years.  A man  must  learn,  if  he  wishes  to 
teach  well. 

4997.  Seeing  that  juniors  who  are  diligent,  are  occupied  from  the  age  of  22  to 
35  in  the  science  of  their  profession,  would  not  they  be  better  qualified  for 
examiners,  than  men  who  are  so  fully  engaged  in  practice,  and  so  much  advanced  in 
life,  as  the  10  seniors  of  your  Council  usually  are:  and  might  not  a portion  at  least 
of  the  examiners’  board  advantageously  be  made  to  consist  of  such  juniors  ? — 
Theoretically,  the  answer  is,  yes : practically,  no.  Because  those  young  gentlemen 
know  the  profession  only  theoretically : the  others,  practically.  A person  would  not 
have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  a gentleman  of  23,  where  he  could  get  the  advice  of 
a man  of  undoubted  ability  of  43  ; unless  he  had  a particular  presentiment  for  that 
gentleman. 

4998.  Would  not  a certain  proportion  of  such  juniors,  learned  in  the  theory  and 
science  of  their  profession,  conjoined  with  seniors,  more  skilled  in  the  practice, 
form  a better  board  than  the  present,  for  conducting  the  examinations? — -No,  it 
v>?ould  be  only  advantageous  to  young  men,  who  would  like  to  get  some  share  of 
the  profit ; but  in  no  way  advantageous  to  the  student. 

4999.  Could  not  the  juniors,  without  injury  to  their  practice,  apply  more  time 
than  the  seniors  to  the  business  of  examination ; and  would  they  not  readily  do  so 
for  a less  remuneration? — I do  not  think  the  remuneration  in  science  is  of  the  least 
consequence;  nor  that  the  juniors  would  do  it  so  well.  I would  wish  to  make 
a provision  for  the  retirement  from  the  examiners’  court  of  gentlemen,  who  would 
feel  it  onerous  to  continue  in  it,  when  their  memories  were  not  so  perfeet  as  at  the 
preceding  period.  If  I am  asked  whether  a man  of  25  is  not  better  than  an  old 
man  who  has  lost  his  memory,  my  answer  is,  yes ; but  for  a court  of  examiners, 
a man  of  middle  age  is  much  better  than  a young  man  under  35. 

5000.  Your  answer  supposes  that  the  court  of  examiners  is  to  be  composed  of 
young  men  only : now  the  former  question,  to  which  you  refer,  contemplated  a 
certain  admixture  only  of  juniors  with  seniors:  the  juniors  for  science  and  theory, 
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G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  the  seniors  for  skill  and  practice  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  make  the  matter  better. 

It  might  do  as  well.  A young  man  can  examine  as  well  as  an  older  man  ; but  the 

30  April  1834.  public  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  his  opinion  practically. 

5001.  From  22  to  35  cannot  they  without  much  injury  to  any  little  practice  they 
may  have  obtained,  devote  more  time  to  the  examination  ? — I dare  say  they  can 
devote  more  time  to  it ; but  I see  no  advantage  in  that. 

5002.  Is  not  the  expense  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Hunterian  collec- 
tion a difficulty  with  which  the  College,  in  case  of  any  changes  that  might  be 
proposed  in  the  qualification  to  be  required  of  candidates,  yvould  have  to  contend? 

- — No  difficulty  at  all.  We  have  above  12,000/.  a year,  of  which  we  save  3,000/. 

a year,  after  paying  the  expense  of  that  collection. 

.5003.  Have  there  not  been  periods  in  the  history  of  the  College,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expense  of  the  maintaining  of  this  collection,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  you  wmuld  be  able  to  raise  your  income  to  a level  with  your  expenditure? 
— Decidedly;  and  by  adopting  the  course  I have  declared  to  be  the  best,  they  have 
been  brought  out  of  these  difficulties;  they  are  forming  the  finest  medical  and 
anatomical  library,  they  possess  the  best  museum  in  Europe,  and  they  have  raised 
surgery  to  the  high  pitch  at  which  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  have  obtained  an  income  of  between  12,000/.  and  13,000/.  a year; 
and  I do  not  think  I could  give  better  reasons  for  maintaining,  that  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding  is  the  best. 

5004.  It  appears  from  a return  made  to  this  Committee,  that  the  sum  paid  to 
examiners  in  the  period  of  the  last  ten  years  amounted  to  26,261 /.  95.,  and 
that  the  annual  sum  paid  to  each  examiner  is  now  about  300  /.  Would  not  the 
juniors  be  very  willing  to  examine  at  a less  rate  of  remuneration  ? — I would  find 
’ many  men  who  would  do  it  for  50  /.  a year  each,  or  for  anything  you  would 
give  them. 

■ 5005.  The  question  is,  not  only  whether  it  can  be  done  cheaper,  but  whether 

from  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  there  cannot  be  selected  excellent  men, 
who  w'ill  perform  the  work  of  examination  at  a less  expense  ? — My  answer  is,  that 
► science  should  never  be  put  up  to  auction : that  a man  must  be  paid  according  to 
his  talent,  and  his  estimation  with  the  public. 

5006.  Could  not  examiners,  between  the  ages  of  22  and  35,  be  chosen  out  of 
the  large  body  of  members,  wdio  would  be  fully  competent  to  that  duty? — There 
is  no  doubt  that  junior  surgeons  could  be  obtained  at  the  present  moment,  and  who 
would  be  quite  willing  to  take  the  chance  with  others,  if  their  places  were  given  to 
the  lowest  bidder ; but  I must  protest  against  scientific  surgery  being  treated  in 
that  manner. 

5007.  Among  gentlemen  from  22  to  35,  could  not  men  be  selected,  perfectly 
competent  to  conduct  the  examinations? — In  that  way  I answ'er,  yes;  but  without 
consideration  for  the  money  or  remuneration. 

5008.  Would  not  such  juniors  be  perfectly  willing  to  act  as  examiners  for  a 
salary  of  100/.  a year  each  ? — They  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  for  half  the 
money  ; many  of  them  are  learned,  but  poor. 

5009.  Who  is  it  that  you  think  attaches  value  to  the  diploma,  from  the  names 
annexed  to  it  ? the  parties  examined,  or  the  public  ? — Both  the  individual  and  the 
public.  Gentlemen  have  frequently  come  to  me,  and  have  said,  “ I was  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  So-and-so.  I saw  your  name  attached  to  his  diploma,  and  had  confi- 
dence in  him  accordingly  : ” this  being  a gentleman  to  whom  I happened  to  be 
personally  known,  and  to  whom,  perhaps,  1 had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a 
service.  It  is  a circumstance  continually  occurring,  I have  no  doubt,  to  all  of  us. 

5010.  Is  it  not  the  usual  mode  of  certifying  diplomas,  for  the  president  of  the 
College  to  affix  his  signature  to  them  ? — All  the  court  of  examiners  sign  the 
diploma. 

501 1.  If  value  is  attached  to  the  names  affixed  to  the  diploma,  where  would  be 
the  difficulty  of  directing  the  president  and  seniors,  as  a part  of  their  official  duty, 

■ to  attach  their  names  to  it  ? — They  would  be  great  rogues,  if  they  attached  their 
' names  to  the  certificate  of  a candidate,  at  whose  examination  they  had  not  at- 
tended. 

5012.  Suppose  it  was  a bye-law  of  the  College,  that  on  the  examiners  certifying 
that  a party  had  passed  a good  examination,  the  president  and  seniors  should, 
e.v  ojjicio,  attach  their  names  to  his  diploma.  Would  not  that  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses which  you  think  are  answered,  by  annexing  to  the  diploma  the  names  of  men 
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of  character  and  standing  in  the  profession? — I should  call  it  a gross  fraud  upon  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Biq 
the  public  ; and  I would  not  myself  be  guilty  of  so  dishonourable  a proceeding.  

5013.  If  it  was  a matter  of  form,  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws,  that  the  president  3»  April  1834. 
and  seniors  should  affix  their  signatures  to  each  diploma,  would  there  be  any  dis- 
honesty in  their  doing  so  ? — I think  so.  I think  the  public  would  deservedly  turn  ' 

us  out  of  our  offices  in  consequence  of  it. 

5014.  Even  if  the  certificate  of  the  examiners,  appointed  by  the  College,  de- 

clared the  individuals  perfectly  competent  to  pass  ? — I would  resign  my  place  in 
the  College,  before  I would  be  accessary  to  such  a bye-law  being  made  ; or  I would 
never  observe  it,  if  it  were  made.  i 

5015.  From  the  list  returned  by  the  Council  to  this  Committee,  of  the  number 
of  candidates  examined,  and  approved,  or  rejected,  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  it 
appears,  that  in  1823  about  one-eleventh,  in  1827  one-fourteenth,  and  in  1830 
one-twenty-fifth  of  the  candidates  were  rejected.  How  do  you  explain  this  dimi- 
nishing proportion  in  the  number  of  rejections  ? — It  is  accidental.  1 think  the 
other  night  we  rejected  five  out  of  nine;  and  last  night  we  passed  the  whole  lO; 
the  night  before  we  rejected  one  out  of  the  10. 


Jovis,  1”  die  Maii,  1834. 

HENRY  WARBURTON,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  William  Clift,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

5016.  WHAT  situation  do  you  hold  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ^ 

of  the  museum.  ° 

5017.  Have  you  ever  held  any  other  situation  in  the  College? — I have  held  no 

other  situation.  ^ ^ 

1800’^’  first  appointed  to  that  situation  ?— In  the  beginning  of 

By^die^ College  trustees  of  the  museum,  or  by  the  College  ? 

5020.  Where  was  the  Hunterian  collection  placed,  at  the  time  you  were  first 
appointed  ?-At  No.  13,  Castle-street,  Leicester-square.  ^ 

Hunter  lived No,  but  it  communi- 
ffito  cIstLsireef  ^ ^ premises,  from  Leicester-square 

pofited^?— Yes  Hunter’s  collection  was  originally  de- 

Hunter’s  death,  it  was  continued  to  be  rented,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  holding  the  collection,  till  a new  room  should  be  built  for  its  reception^?- 

NEcbaelmT  aril  M-?  T ^"H^fisummer,  1806;  and  between  Midsummer  and 
Michaelmas,  as  at  Michaelmas  the  lease  expired,  the  collection  was  obliged  to  be 
removed  from  thence  to  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  nuugea  10  oe 

buiirri^^  removal,  had  the  new  room  in  LincoliTs-inn-fields  been 

5025.  When  was  the  new  building  begun? — In  the  year  1806. 
firsrtheenUprn^  time  was  it  completed  for  the  reception  of  the  collection  ?— At 
had  btn  buih  dwelling-house.  When  half  the  museum 

hole  should brnniuf 

cZpleted  remainder  of  the  new  building  should  be 

tobfoLn®U'^'“,‘'‘”''  ™«‘>'®'>.““"g“mpleted?-Itwas  completed,  so  far  as 
to  be  open  to  visitors,  some  time  in  the  year  1813. 

shnnM  K uded  to  Parliament  in  1806,  that  a grant  of  1 ^ 000/ 

thielvL'^o tomXlf.l  h ™ ‘’f  binding 

also  to  nrn  iH  ’"P  according  to  the  plans  within  three  years,  and 

wtnZse  h-o  "fithe  College,  against  any  ulterior  expeLe.  But 

mentin  i8io InVii  f expired  the  building  yet  remaining  incomplete,  Parlia 
ing  on  the  12,500/.  towards  the  completion  of  the  build- 

%02  —II  ^ undertaking  to  make  good  any  deficiency,  out  of  the  funds  of 

1 2 the 
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Mr.  William  Clift,  the  College.  From  the  removal  of  the  collection  in  1806  until  the  completion  of 
• - the  building  in  1813,  did  the  collection  remain  almost  inaccessible? — Quite. 

1 May  1834.  5029.  It  was  in  a store-room  in  fact? — Yes,  in  the  dwelling-house,  from  the 

top  to  the  bottom. 

5030.  While  the  collection  remained  in  Castle-street,  was  it  accessible? — Yes; 
but  very  few  visitors  came.  They  were  generally  brought  by  members  of  the 
College. 

5031.  Between  1800  and  1806  had  you  access  to  it  yourself? — Yes,  I was  con- 
stantly employed  in  it. 

5032.  Was  any  large  part  of  it  at  that  time  contained  in  packages,  and  incapable 
of  being  displayed,  from  want  of  room? — No,  it  was  displayed  very  much  as  at 
present. 

5033.  When  you  first  were  appointed  conservator  in  1800,  what  manuscripts  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  any  way  descriptive  of,  or  relating  to  the  collection,  were  there  in 
the  museum  in  Castle-street  ? — There  were  24  fasciculi,  relating  to  the  gallery 
preparations,  i.  e.  the  physiological  part  of  the  collection ; two  separate  volumes 
relating  to  the  pathological  series,  and  one  other  volume  relating  to  the  fossils. 

5034.  Had  you  any  knowledge  at  that  time  of  the  existence  of  other  manuscripts 
of  Mr.  Hunter  relating  to  the  collection,  than  a very  general  and  imperfect  cata- 
logue descriptive  only  of  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been  formed  ? — Yes. 

5035.  Had  you  ever  seen  any  of  those  manuscripts  ? — I had  seen,  I believe, 
nearly  the  whole. 

5036.  Were  any  of  those  manuscripts  descriptive  of  the  pathological  prepara- 
tions ? — -Yes. 

5037.  What  did  they  consist  of? — Of  the  history  of  very  numerous  cases,  relat- 
ing to  particular  pathological  specimens. 

5038.  The  history  of  the  cases  of  the  patients,  from  whom  those  preparations 
had  been  taken  ? — Yes. 

5039.  Were  there  distinct  references  in  those  papers  to  the  particular  prepara- 
tions in  the  collection  ? — Not  very  frequently. 

5040.  Were  there  such  references,  that  a good  anatomist  and  physiologist, 
having  access  to  both  preparation  and  manuscript,  would  have  been  enabled  to 
connect  the  one  with  the  other  ? — Certainly. 

5041.  Has  the  loss  of  the  original  descriptions  of  those  cases  greatly  reduced 
' the  interest  and  value  of  the  corresponding  preparations  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt 

of  it, 

5042.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  since  the  Government  had  purchased  the  col- 
lection for  the  public,  all  the  papers  and  manuscripts,  bearing  any  reference  to  that 
collection,  ought  to  have  been  given  up  with  it,  as  public  property  ? — I cannot 
help  thinking  that  that  was  the  purport  of  the  following  expressions  in  Mr. 
Hunter’s  will  : 

“ I also  give  to  the  said  Matthew  Baillie  and  Everard  Home  all  my  collection  of  natural 
history,  and  the  cases,  and  other  things  belonging  thereto,  or  used  therewith,  upon  trust 
that  they  offer  the  same  to  sale  in  one  entire  lot  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,” 
&c.  &c. 

These  should  be  considered  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  ought  to  go  with  it. 

5043.  Before  your  appointment  as  conservator  of  the  museum,  had  you  access 
to  the  collection  ? — From  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death,  the  16th  of  October 
1793;  and  before  that,  during  nearly  two  years,  while  I was  Mr.  Hunter’s  ap- 

, prentice. 

5044.  Although  not  regularly  appointed  conservator,  had  you  the  care  of  the 
collection  from  1793  to  1800? — The  entire  charge  of  it. 

5045.  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  were 
tiiose  manuscripts  deposited  with  the  collection  ? — Yes,  in  an  ante-room. 

5046.  Your  understanding  was,  that  those  descriptive  manuscripts  ought  to  have 
gone  along  with  the  collection  ? — Clearly  so. 

5047.  At  what  period  were  those  manuscripts  removed  away  from  the  collec- 
tion ? — Shortly  before  the  collection  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

5048.  When  were  you  first  made  aware  that  those  manuscripts  had  been 
separated  from  the  collection  ? — When  the  collection  was  about  to  be  delivered  into 
the  possession  of  the  College  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Hunter. 

5049.  So  long  as  the  collection  remained  in  Castle  Street,  was  it  in  charge  of 
the  executors  of  Mr.  Hunter? — Only  until  the  beginning  of  1800,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  trustees  of  the  museum  then  received 

it 
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it  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  executors,  and  forthwith  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Mr.  fVilliam  Clift. 

College.  , “ “ 

5050.  Before  the  separation  of  those  manuscripts  from  the  collection,  were  you  ’ ^^7  1834- 
infomed  of  the  intention  of  any  party  so  to  separate  them  ? — Those  manuscripts 

were  taken  by  me  in  a cart  to  Sir  Everard  Home’s  house,  by  his  order.  It  was 
understood  by  the  trustees,  that  Sir  Everard  was  the  only  person  who  could  make 
a catalogue  of  the  collection,  and  he  always  expressed  his  intention  so  to  do. 

5051.  At  the  time  of  transferring  those  papers  to  Sir  Everard  Home’s  house,  did 
he  express  his  intention  to  make  use  of  them  for  a time,  in  preparing  from  them 
a catalogue  of  the  collection.?  Did  anything  pass  between  him  and  you  upon 
that  subject  ? — Nothing  passed. 

5052.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Sir  Everard  at  the  time  as  to  his 
removing  them? — No. 

5053.  Did  he  express^  to  you  that  he  merely  removed,  them  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a catalogue? — Sir  Everard  said,  that  those  papers,  being  a very 
large  proportion  of  them  loose  fasciculi,  were  not  fit  for  the  public  eye ; and  there- 
fore he  should  take  them  into  his  keeping,  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  describ- 
ing the  collection. 

5054.  Did  you  make  any  remark  upon  that? — No. 

5055.  Were  the  trustees,  at  the  time  of  their  taking  possession  of  the  collection, 
made  aware  of  the  removal  of  the  papers? — This  was,  in  fact,  just  before  the  - 
trustees  took  possession  of  the  collection.  I do  not  believe  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  it  at  that  time. 

5056.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  collection  to  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  in  1 806, 
did  you  in  any  way  communicate  with  any  members  of  the  Council  of  th®  College 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  manuscripts,  descriptive  of  the  preparations? — I do 
not  believe  that  any  inquiry  was  made  of  me  upon  that  subject. 

5057.  Did  you,  knowing  of  the  existence  of  the  manuscripts,  inform  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  their  existence  ? — I believe  not. 

5058.  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  you  between  the  period  of  1806  and 
1813,  even  if  you  had  been  so  inclined,  to  have  availed  yourself  of  the  manuscripts, 
by  comparing  them  with  the  preparations? — It  was  almost  impossible. 

5059.  In  1813  or  subsequently,  when  the  collection  began  to  be  put  in  order 
in  the  new  building,  were  you  appointed  to  assist  in  arranging  it,  and  in  preparing 
the  catalogue  ? — It  was  entirely  done  under  Sir  Everard  Home’s  direction. 

5060.  Whom  did  he  employ? — Myself. 

5061.  Did  he,  while  so  employing  you,  give  you  access  to  the  manuscripts  which 
he  had  removed  ? — They  were  not  necessary  at  that  time. 

5062.  Why  not  ? — Because,  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  collection,  we 
were  guided  by  the  above-mentioned  fasciculi.  The  preparations  were  numbered. 

We  had  merely  to  get  them  into  their  places,  according  to  the  three  folio  catalogues 
which  from  1 794  down  to  1 806  had  been  prepared,  two  by  myself,  and  a third  by 
Dr.  Shaw. 

5063.  Do  those  three  catalogues  relate  to  the  collection  generally? — Yes. 

5064.  That  was  a sort  of  general  catalogue,  explanatory  of  the  principle  of 
arrangement  ? — Y es. 

5065.  But  not  entering  into  the  history  of  each  particular  physiological  or 
pathological  preparation? — No. 

5066.  When  was  it  that  this  general  arrangement  of  the  collection  on  the 
shelves  of  the  new  museum  was  completed  ? — It  was  completed,  in  a manner,  in 
1813. 

5067.  When  was  it  that,  in  case  you  had  had  access  to  the  manuscripts  that  had 
been  removed,  you  would  have  been  in  a condition  to  make  use  of  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  a descriptive  catalogue,  giving  a detailed  account  of  each 
particular  preparation? — Not  till  1817. 

5068.  Being  in  1817  in  a condition  to  commence  such  a catalogue,  what  steps 
did  you  then  take  to  obtain  access  to  the  manuscripts,  wherefrom  you  might  have 
obtained  the  information  requisite  for  drawing  it  up? — It  was  not  expected  that 
I should  do  that,  but  Sir  Everard  Home. 

5069.  But  you  were  engaged  in  doing  so  under  his  direction? — Under  his 
direction. 

5070.  Did  you  in  1817  represent  to  him,  that  in  order  to  complete  this  cata- 
logue, it  was  necessary  you  should  have  access  to  the  original  manuscripts  ? — 

No,  because  the  catalogue  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Sir  Everard. 

^02. — II.  I 3 5071.  Did 
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5071.  Did  Sir  Everard  Home  employ  you  to  draw  up  the  catalogue? — Merelv 
to  transcribe  whatever  he  pleased  to  direct.  In  1817,  he  began  to  re-arrange  the 
collection,  so  as  to  bring  every  preparation  into  its  relative  position  ; because  that 
was  not  the  case  originally. 

5072.  What  do  you  mean  by  putting  it  into  its  relative  position  ? Do  you  mean 
merely  arranging  the  preparations  in  proper  order  upon  the  shelves  ? — Yes. 

5073.  In  arranging  them  in  their  proper  order  upon  the  shelves,  did  he  supply 
the  description  of  each  particular  preparation  ? — No. 

5074.  Did  it  occur  to  yourself  at  the  time,  that  in  order  to  make  a complete 
description,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  original  manuscripts  ? — 
Without  doubt,  it  frequently  did. 

5075.  When  did  those  reflections  first  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind? — When 
the  manuscripts  were  first  removed. 

5076.  When  the  period  of  1817  arrived,  had  you  any  communication  with  the 
members  of  the  Council  relative  to  these  manuscripts? — I think  not. 

5077.  When  did  you  first  have  any  communication  with,  either  the  Council,  or 
any  individual  members  of  the  Council,  respecting  the  manuscripts  which  had  been 
removed  ; and  impart  to  them  those  reflections  on  the  subject  which  had  suggested 
themselves  to  your  own  mind  ? — In  1 823. 

5078.  Did  Sir  Everard  Home  repeatedly  promise  the  board  of  curators  to  draw- 
up  a descriptive  catalogue  ? — He  was  constantly  urged,  quarterly,  by  the  trustees 
to  make  progress  in  it. 

5079.  The  College  in  one  of  its  publications  stated,  that  in  1816  it  was  proposed 
that  all  the  curators  should  become  joint  labourers  in  this  great  work  (that  is  of 
drawing  up  a descriptive  catalogue),  “ when  Sir  Everard  Home  declared  that  it 
was  his  special  duty,  and  that  he  would  admit  of  no  participation  in  its  perform- 
ance do  you  know'  anything  of  that  ? — Every  word  of  that  is  perfectly  true. 

5080.  Did  you  hear  him  declare  it  ? — Certainly  I did. 

5081.  On  what  occasion  did  he  make  that  declaration? — The  trustees  had  been 
frequently  urging  the  board  of  curators  to  make  progress  in  the  catalogue  ; they 
saw  that  no  progress  was  making  in  it,  and  therefore  they  became  anxious  on  the 
subject. 

5082.  About  w'hat  period  did  that  take  place? — I think  it  was  in  1817;  w'hich 
was  the  cause  of  Sir  Everard  making  the  new  arrangement  of  the  preparations, 
I before  mentioned. 

5083.  Then  in  the  publication  before  referred  to,  the  College  says,  “ the  result 
of  his  labour  was  the  production  of  a synopsis.”  What  synopsis  is  that  ? — -A  very 
slight  description  of  the  general  arrangement,  printed  in  1818. 

5084.  Not  at  all  entering  into  the  particular  history  of  each  case  ? — No,  merely 
heads  of  series. 

5085.  Did  Sir  Everard  Home  resign  the  office  of  curator  in  1817? — I do  not 
recollect  the  year  ; but  it  was  when  he  became  a trustee. 

5086.  Did  this  happen  ; viz.,  that  the  board  of  curators,  anxious  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a descriptive  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  museum,  resolved  to  emplov 
the  conservator  in  preparing  one  under  their  own  immediate  superintendence  ? — 
Yes. 

5087.  Then  about  1817  were  you  specially  appointed  by  the  board  of  curators 
to  supersede  Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue,  and  to  prepare 
it  yourself? — No.  It  was  still  understood,  that  Sir  Everard  w^as  to  have  the  direc- 
tion of  making  that  catalogue. 

5088.  Will  you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  what  orders  at  that  time 
you  received  from  the  board  of  curators  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  I had  any. 

.5089.  Then  things  remained  on  the  same  footing  as  before,  so  far  as  your  own 
appointment  went  ? — Exactly. 

5090.  Was  your  son  employed  to  assist  you  about  that  time  ?— Yes. 

.5091.  It  is  stated  that  the  board  further  appointed  Sir  William  Blizard,  Mr. 
Cline,  and  Mr.  Abernethy,  to  be  a sub-committee  for  the  special  purpose  of  super- 
intending the  formation  of  the  catalogue.”  About  what  time  did  that  happen  ? 
— I do  not  recollect. 

5092.  Did  you  receive  your  orders,  then,  from  Sir  William  Blizard,  Mr.  Cline, 
and  Mr.  Abernethy,  as  well  as  from  Sir  Everard  Home  ; or  did  you  continue  to 
receive  them  from  Sir  Everard  Home  alone  ? — Entirely  from  Sir  Everard  Home. 
I believe  that  that  Committee  was  appointed,  more  with  the  intention  of  urging 

Sir 
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Sir  Everard  to  do  that  which  they  considered  that  nobody  else  could  so  efFectu-  Mr.  William  Clift. 
ally  do.  _ 

5093.  It  is  stated,  “ When,  however,  the  conservator  began  his  task  of  prepar-  1 May  1834.. 
ing  the  catalogue,  he  expressed  a wish  to  obtain  some  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts; 

and  thus  did  the  board  of  curators  learn  for  the  first  time  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  manuscripts,  relative  to  the  collection,  left  by  Mr.  Hunter.”  When  did  that 
pass? — I think  not  till  1823* 

5094.  From  1817  to  1823,  had  you  ever  access  to  the  manuscripts  which  Sir 
Everard  Home  removed  ? — Never,  except  such  as  he  brought  with  him  to  compare 
with  specimens  in  the  collection,  for  his  own  special  purposes. 

5095.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  own  special  purposes? — When  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  his  lectures,  or  drawing  up  papers  for  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

5096.  In  giving  him  assistance  in  the  arrangement,  did  you  ever  ask  him  to  let 
you  have  access  to  the  manuscripts,  to  enable  you  to  draw  up  descriptions  of  any 
particular  preparations  ? — No. 

5097.  Between  the  time  of  his  removing  the  manuscripts,  i8oo,  and  the  period 
of  1823,  when  you  expressed  a wish  to  obtain  the  manuscripts,  had  you  ever  any 
conversation  with  Sir  Everard  Home  on  the  subject  of  the  manuscripts  ? — During 
the  whole  of  that  period,  Sir  Everard  was  so  intent  on  writing  papers  for  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  that  very  little  else,  in  the  way  of  the  collection,  was 
thought  of  by  him  ; because  he  always  made  his  engagements  in  this  way  an 
excuse  to  the  trustees  for  not  having  proceeded  with  the  catalogue,  saying,  that  we 
were  employed  in  making  out  the  subjects  which  were  but  imperfectly  understood. 

5098.  On  what  occasion,  and  in  what  terms,  did  you  convey  either  to  the  Coun- 
cil, or  to  the  board  of  curators,  the  information  you  possessed,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence and  removal  of  those  manuscripts  ? — Though  I believe  all  the  members  of  the 
board  had  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  those  papers,  yet  they  knew 
that  Sir  Everard  had  in  his  possession  all  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts. 

5099.  In  what  way  did  those  members  of  the  board  of  curators  obtain  a know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  those  papers  ? — Through  Sir  Everard  Home  himself, 
while  he  was  a member  of  that  board.  Besides  which,  almost  all  of  them  had 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  must  have  known  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  mass  of  manuscripts.  After  the  destruction  of  the  papers,  Mr.  Cline  stated 
to  me,  on  Mr.  Hunter’s  own  authority,  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  written  a Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  which  he  intended  for  publication.  Drawings,  intended 
to  illustrate  this  treatise,  and  made  by  an  artist  w’ho  lived  in  his  house,  Mr.  W. 

Bell,  are  preserved  in  the  museum. 

5100.  From  conversation  with  individual  members  of  the  board  of  curators,  are 
you  satisfied  they  had  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  manuscripts  ? — A very 
imperfect  one,  of  their  extent. 

5101.  From  conversation  with  them,  had  you  reason  to  know'  that  they  w'ere 
aware,  that  there  were  manuscripts,  relating  to  the  collection,  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Everard  Home  ? — They  did  not  know  the  extent  of  those  papers. 

51.02.  Do  you  believe,  from  conversation  with  them,  that  they  were  aware  that 
there  were  papers  relating  to  the  collection  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Everard  Home  ? 

— I do  not  know  that,  before  the  destruction  of  the  papers,  I ever  had  any  conver- 
sation with  any  one  of  them  upon  the  subject. 

5103.  Then  from  what  is  it  that  you  were  led,  in  a former  answer,  to  state,  that  ' 
the  curators  had  some  notion  of  there  being  papers  of  this  kind  in  Sir  Everard 
Home’s  possession: — No  doubt  from  conversation  at  some  period  or  other. 

5104.  When  was  it  that  you  first  received  any  information  as  to  the  destruction 
of  those  manuscripts  ? — I think  in  July  1823. 

5105.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  curators  made  application  to  Sir  Everard 
Home  for  restoration  of  the  manuscripts  ? — Before. 

5106.  What  knowledge  did  you  first  obtain  of  the  circumstance  ; and  how  did 
you  obtain  it  ? — From  Sir  Everard  himself. 

5107.  State  all  that  you  know  about  it  ? — Sir  Everard  Home  began  by  telling 
me,  that  an  accident  had  very  nearly  occurred  at  his  house  ; that  it  had  been  nearly 
on  fire : that  the  engines  came,  and  the  firemen  insisted  upon  taking  possession  of 
his  house.  They  saw'  the  flames  coming  out  of  the  chimney.  He  did  not  wish  to 
admit  them,  but  they  insisted  upon  being  admitted.  I asked  him,  how'  it  happened; 
and  then  he  told  me,  that  it  was  in  burning  those  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Hunter. 

5108.  Where  did  this  conversation  pass  ?— On  our  road  to  Kew.  There  was 
a monthly  meeting,  called  the  “ Medico-Botanical.” 
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5110.  That  was  the  first  intimation  you  ever  had  of  the  destruction  of  any  of 

1 May  1834.  the  manuscripts  ? — Yes. 

5111.  What  were  your  feelings  at  the  time  of  receiving  that  information  ? — I can 
hardly  describe  them.  I said  to  him,  “ I hope,  Sir  Everard,  you  have  not  de- 
stroyed those  ten  volumes  relating  to  the  gallery.”  He  said,  “Yes.”  “ And  Mr. 
Hunter’s  lectures?”  “Yes.”  And  then  I mentioned  perhaps  20  others,  that 
I had  a very  perfect  recollection  of. 

5112.  Will  you  go  on  and  describe  the  state  of  your  feelings,  and  what  passed  ? 
— I can  hardly  describe  them,  because  I felt  that  all  those  hopes  that  I had  enter- 
tained, were  entirely  frustrated  and  destroyed.  1 considered  that  my  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  that  collection,  and  I hoped  to  have  lived  to  see  those  papers 
beneficially  employed.  When  I had  made  inquiry  respecting  the  principal  of  them, 
and  he  told  me  they  were  all  gone,  I said  to  him,  “ Well,  Sir  Everard,  there  is  only 
one  thing  more  to  do.”  He  said,  “What  is  that?”  I said,  “To  burn  the 
collection.” 

5113.  Did  anything  further  pass? — We  had  very  little  conversation  after  that, 
for  a very  considerable  time. 

5114.  Did  you  consider  that  an  irreparable  injury  had  been  done  to  the  collec- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

5115.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  did  you  ask  Sir  Everard  what  had  led 
him  to  take  this  step? — I knew  that  that  week  Sir  Everard  had  received  back  from 
the  printer  the  last  proof  of  his  second  volume  of  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  ; and  that  he  had  used  those  papers  very  largely  in  the  composition  of 
that  work. 

5116.  Can  you  state,  from  the  knowledge  you  obtained  of  the  manuscripts, 
while  you  had  access  to  them,  that  Sir  Everard  Home  had  largely  used  their  con- 
tents in  the  composition  of  the  volumes  which  he  issued  under  his  own  name? — 
Yes. 

5117.  Did  you  ask  Sir  Everard  at  the  time,  what  had  induced  him  to  destroy 
the  manuscripts  ? — I do  not  know  that  I did. 

.5118.  Did  you  make  any  observation  to  him,  as  to  the  motives  which  in  your 
opinion  led  him  to  destroy  them? — No. 

5119.  When  was  it,  after  having  obtained  this  information,  that  you  made  any 
communication  on  the  subject  to  any  of  the  trustees  or  curators  of  the  museum,  or  to 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  ? — I suppose  it  might  be  four  or 
five  days  afterwards. 

5120.  To  whom  did  you  first  communicate  it,  and  in  what  way.? — To  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  curators.  Sir  William  Blizard. 

5121.  Was  it  at  an  official  meeting  of  the  board,  or  to  him  in  private? — To  him 
in  private. 

5122.  When  did  you  next  hear  from  the  board  of  curators  upon  the  subject? — 
There  was  a board  called  very  quickly,  in  consequence  of  that. 

5123.  Were  you  called  before  that  board? — Yes. 

5124.  Was  Sir  Everard  called  before  that  board? — Not  at  that  time. 

5125.  What  passed  between  you  and  the  board  of  curators  at  that  meeting? — 
I do  not  recollect  the  particulars.  When  Sir  Everard  Home  told  me  of  the 
destruction  of  the  papers,  I asked  him  what  he  had  destroyed ; and  he  told  me, 
yes,  yes,  yes,  with  respect  to  a number  of  the  manuscripts  in  succession.  I asked 
him,  whether  he  had  destroyed  those  relating  to  the  pathological  preparations, 
and  he  said,  “No,  I have  some  of  those.”  Then,  at  this  board  of  curators, 

I mentioned  that  circumstance  to  them,  that  those  were,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  still  in  existence ; and  they  of  course  did  not  need  my  advice,  to  apply 
to  Sir  Everard  for  those  papers. 

5126.  Did  you  advise  them  to  apply  to  Sir  Everard  for  any  papers  that 
remained  unburned  ? — Yes. 

5127.  Did  they  follow  your  advice  immediately  ? — Yes,  immediately. 

5128.  Was  a letter  written? — Yes, 

5129.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  cura- 

tors, at  which  you  first  officially  made  to  them  the  communication  respecting  the  loss 
sustained? — That  I cannot  recollect.  It  was  in  1823;  ^ think  it  was  in  July 

that  the  papers  were  destroyed  ; and  of  course  this  board  was  in  a very  short  time 
afterwards ; it  might  have  been  within  the  same  month. 

5130.  State,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  the  papers  were 
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that  were  destroyed  ? — I cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  half  of  them,  from  Mr. 
recollection.  At  the  time,  I had,  and  have  now  memoranda  of,  I believe,  all  the 
manuscripts  that  I did  recollect  at  the  time,  givihg  the  titles  of  all  the  papers  ^ 

destroyed  that  I knew  once  existed. 

5131.  Will  you  refer  to  any  memoranda  you  have  on  the  subject,  and  state,  as 
nearly  as  you  can,  what  the  papers  were  that  were  destroyed  ? — Among  them  were 
nine  folio  volumes  of  dissections  of  animals,  viz.:  Vol.  1.  Ruminants.  Vol.  2. 
Animals,  Sine  C?eco.  Vol.  3.  Monkey  and  its  Gradations.  Vol.  4.  Lion  and 
its  Gradations.  Voi.  5.  Scalpris  Dentata.  Vol.  6.  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Vol.  7. 

Of  the  Tricoilia.  Vol.  8.  Anatomy  of  Fishes.  Vol.  g.  Anatomy  of  Insects. 
There  was  one  volume  on  the  Natural  History  of  Vegetables.  There  were  also 
a great  number  of  fasciculi,  among  which  were  the  following:  Introduction  to 
Natural  History,  numerous  Physiological  Observations ; Comparative  Physiology  ; 
comparison  between  Man  and  the  Monkey ; On  Muscular  Motion,  being  subjects 
of  Croonian  Lectures ; Effects  of  Extracting  one  Ovarium  upon  the  number  of 
Young  produced ; Experiments  on  Ewes,  with  a view  to  determine  Impregnation 
and  Uterine  Gestation;  On  Monsters;  On  the  Skeleton;  Dissection  of  the  Tapir; 
Dissection  of  the  Armadillo  with  nine  Bands;  Animals  from  New  Holland;  Piked 
Whale;  Bottle-nosed  Whale,  Fin-back  Whale,  and  Porpoise;  Worms  in  Animals 
of  the  Whale  tribe ; Bell-Barnacle ; On  the  Eel ; Anatomy  of  the  Holothuria ; 
Anatomy  of  the  Siren  of  North  America;  Account  of  a Unicorn  Fish,  from  His- 
paniola; The  Earth  Worm  ; Progress  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Chick;  Description 
of  Rymsdyk’s  Drawings  of  the  Incubation  of  the  Egg;  General  Observations  on 
Insects,  The  Bee-tribe,  Humble-bee,  Wasp,  Hornet,  and  on  Beetles;  Anatomy  of 
the  Silk-worm  ; Anatomy  of  the  Moth ; Red-piped  Coral.  On  Fossil-Bones,  two 
parts ; Observations  on  Surgery ; Observation's  on  Scrofula  and  Cancer  ; Lectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Surgery  ; Cases  withpo^^  mortem  examinations  ; Cases,  where 
no  post  mortem  examinations  were  obtained  ; Two  Solanders  of  Cases,  written  out 
separately  and  fairly. 

5132.  How  many  of  the  papers  were  recovered  by  the  curators,  on  application 
to  Sir  Everard  ? — There  were  two  volumes  in  folio. 

5133.  What  proportion  was  that  of  the  whole  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  pre- 
parations in  the  collection  ? — Perhaps  a tenth  part. 

5134.  Do  you  find  anything  in  reading  Sir  Everard  Home’s  Lectures,  that  in 
any  way  supplies  the  loss  as  regards  the  description  of  preparations  in  the  museum  ? 

— It  is  a mere  general  description;  it  seldom  refers  to  particular  specimens. 

.5135*  Were  you  old  enough,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death,  to  have  any 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  these  papers,  so  as  to  know  whether  he 
attached  any  value  to  them? — I was  Mr.  Hunter’s  apprentice:  I came  to  him  in 
February  1792,  and  remained  with  him  till  his  death,  on  16th  October  1793. 
During  that  period,  I was  employed  every  evening  in  writing  for  him,  and  many  of 
those  manuscripts  were  in  my  own  handwriting.  1 had  no  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject;  of  course,  because  I was  but  a boy,  and  had  merely  to  transcribe 
what  he  gave  me  to  transcribe,  in  the  same  room  with  him. 

5136.  Were  you  at  ail  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  collection  ?— All  day 
lontj. 

5137*  Lid  he  ever  mention  the  manuscripts  in  your  presence? — I do  not 
recollect  that  he  did  ; I suppose,  because  I saw  them  every  time  I went  into  his 
study ; they  were  in  cases  in  his  study.  I frequently  transcribed  portions,  from 
loose  notes,  into  some  of  those  volumes  which  he  would  take  down  for  the 
purpose. 

5138.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  hint  from  him,  previous  to  his  death,  of  his  wish 
that  those  papers  should  be  destroyed  ? — Never. 

5139.  Subsequently  to  his  death  in  1793,  up  to  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the 

manuscripts  in  1799’  hear,  either  from  Sir  Everard,  or  from  Dr, 

Baillie,  his  co-executor,  any  hint  whatever  of  any  directions  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
given  for  the  destruction  of  the  manuscripts? — Never. 

5140.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  expressions  from  Sir  Everard  or  from  Dr.  Baillie, 
during  that  interval,  that  they  regarded  the  manuscripts  as  belonging  to  the  collec- 
tion ? — I do  not  think  I heard  any  observation  one  way  or  the  other ; because  the 
thing  was  so  palpable,  that  it  did  not  require  any. 

5141.  Will  any  industry  that  you  or  your  fellow-labourers  at  the  museum  can 
bestow  upon  it,  ever  repair  the  loss  whicti  it  has  sustained  by  the  burning  of  those 
manuscripts  r — Not  entirely ; it  is  impossible. 
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5142.  Will  some  of  the  preparations  be  rendered  wholly  useless,  by  the  loss  of 
the  accompanying  description? — It  is  very  frequently  necessary  to  re-examine  the 
organs  of  animals  that  are  daily  presenting  themselves,  to  throw  light  upon  the 
specimens,  and  to  prove  what  they  really  are ; because  many  of  them  are  utterly 
unknown  : many  of  them  have  been  re-discovered,  as  it  were,  by  these  means. 

5143.  You  preserve  the  unknown  preparations,  and  discover  by  degrees  what 
they  are? — Yes,  a very  great  proportion. 

5144.  What  proportion  now'  remain  that  are  unexplained? — It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  say ; perhaps  there  may  be,  of  all  kinds,  a thousand ; I mean  of  wet 
and  dry. 

5145.  Is  it  in  the  pathological  department  of  the  collection  that  the  loss  is  most 
irreparable? — No,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  comparative  anatomy. 

5146.  After  your  interview  with  the  board  of  curators,  what  steps  did  they  take? 
— In  the  month  of  August,  the  trustees  met  as  a matter  of  course  ; and  those  cir- 
cumstances were  reported  to  them  by  the  board  of  curators. 

5147.  In  the  interval,  before  that  meeting,  was  Sir  Everard  Home  called  before 
the  board  of  curators? — 1 am  not  aw'are.  I rather  think  not. 

5148.  Were  you  called  before  that  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  ? — Yes. 

5149.  Did  you  make  a statement  to  them  of  what  had  passed  between  you  and 
Sir  Everard  ? — I stated  in  substance  what  I have  stated  to  this  Committee,  and 
everything  in  the  list  which  I have  read  now. 

5150.  What  steps  did  the  trustees  take  ? — I believe  Sir  Everard  Home  did  not 
attend  that  meeting ; they  wrote  to  him,  to  request  that  he  would  send  all  such 
papers  as  remained  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  collection. 

5151.  Did  they  require  an  account  from  him  of  the  papers  he  destroyed? — 
Not  then. 

5152.  When  did  they? — On  receiving  his  answer. 

5153.  Did  you  see  his  answer? — Yes. 

5154.  What  was  the  purport  of  it  ? — That  he  had  destroyed  them  entirely. 

5155.  Did  he  give  his  reasons? — That  having  used  them  for  the  purposes  of 
the  collection  for  so  many  years,  and,  as  a winding-up  of  his  executorship,  he  had, 
according  to  a promise  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Hunter,  destroyed  them. 

5156.  What  took  place  upon  that? — The  letter  was  so  worded  that  you  would 
have  taken  it  for  granted,  they  were  all  destroyed.  This  letter  was  read  to  me  by 
the  trustees.  I said,  “ Sir  Everard  told  me  that  he  had  not  destroyed  them  all  j** 
and  therefore,  that  they  ought  to  write  to  him,  to  ask  for  those  that  had  not  been 
destroyed.  They  said,  How  can  w'e  do  so  ? because  his  letter  expressly  states, 
that  they  are  all  desti  oyed.” 

5157.  What  was  your  observation? — That  either  Sir  Everard  had  told  me  an 
untruth,  or  they  were  all  destroyed  ; and  then  I told  them  what  parts,  he  had 
assured  me,  were  not  destroyed.  They  wrote  to  him,  accordingly,  for  those  papers, 
and  he  sent  them,  such  as  he  pleased. 

5158.  Do  you  conceive  that,  if  according  to  Sir  Everard’s  statement,  Mr. 
Hunter  had  given  him  directions  to  destroy  them,  after  they  had  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  collection,  Sir  Everard  had  complied  with  those  direc- 
tions, by  extracting  from  those  papers  all  the  valuable  information  they  contained 
relating  to  the  collection  itself,  and  applying  such  information  to  describe  and 
illustrate  the  preparations  in  the  museum  ? — Certainly  not. 

51 59.  Therefore,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  had  destroyed  them,  before 
he  had  complied  with  the  directions  of  the  testator;  if  indeed  those  directions 
were  ever  given  ?— Certainly. 

5160.  Did  Sir  Everard  Home  ever  state,  where  and  when  those  directions  were 
given  by  Mr.  Hunter? — I do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  to  me,  where  Mr.  Hunter 
gave  those  directions ; but  I heard  it  stated,  I do  not  know  whether  by  himself 
or  by  whom,  that  it  was  when  Mr.  Hunter  was  dying ; which  I knew  could  not 
be  true. 

5161.  State  why  you  knew  it  could  not  be  true? — I had  a conversation  w'ith 
Sir  Everard  afterwards,  in  which  I stated  that  it  could  not  be  true,  that  Mr.  Hunter 
when  dying  gave  any  such  directions  : because  I was  the  last  person  in  his  family 
who  saw  him  alive,  and  I knew  that  Sir  Everard  was  not  present  at  his  death. 

5162.  Where  and  when  did  the  conversation  between  you  and  Sir  Everard,  to 
which  you  are  now  alluding,  take  place? — At  the  College. 

5163.  How  soon  after  the  first  conversation  w'hich  took  place  on  the  way  to 
Kew? — It  was  probably  five  or  six  months  afterwards. 

5164.  On 
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5164.  On  what  occasion  was  it? — In  consequence  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  trustees. 

5165.  Was  it  in  the  presence  of  others? — No,  alone. 

5166.  How  did  the  conversation  arise,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  it? — It  was 
a very  rambling  one,  an  hour  and  a half  long,  I believe. 

5167.  Did  Sir  Everard  begin  the  conversation  w-ith  you,  or  did  you  begin  with 
Sir  Everard? — He  came  to  the  collection. 

5168.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  conversation  ? — It  was  the  only  conversation 
I ever  had  with  him,  after  the  first  conversation  on  the  destruction  of  the  papers. 

5169.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  the  conversation  was  ? — It  was  entirely 
on  the  subject  of  these  papers.  He  told  me,  that  I must  have  known  that  those 
papers  were  not  fit  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  eye,  because  they  were  in  such 
a state.  He  said  the  spelling  was  not  very  correct.  I said,  that  I did  not  con- 
sider my  eye  the  public  eye ; that  he  knew  very  well,  that  if  this  catalogue  ever 
was  to  be  made,  the  labour  must  have  come  to  my  share ; that  he  would  have 
been  very  welcome  to  all  the  credit,  so  that  the  thing  had  been  but  done. 

5170.  Did  Sir  Everard  Home  say  anything  to  you  about  the  time  and  place 
when  the  directions  were  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  destroy  the  manuscripts  ? 
— Yes ; he  said  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death,  when  he  was  dying  ; and  I said, 
“ that  is  impossible.” 

5171.  What  was  his  remark  upon  that? — He  made  no  answer. 

5172.  Did  he  leave  the  impression  with  you,  that  such  a direction  had  been,  or 
that  it  had  not  been  given  ? — If  he  had  sworn  it,  I would  not  have  believed  it, 

5173.  The  curators  having  informed  the  trustees  of  this  loss,  and  you  having 
informed  the  trustees  that  there  were  certain  papers  still  existing,  according  to 
Sir  Everard  Home’s  statement  made  to  you,  did  the  trustees  make  a second  appli- 
cation to  Sir  Everard,  and  what  was  the  result  of  that  second  application,  if  made? 
— A very  small  parcel,  in  the  first  instance,  was  sent  by  Sir  Everard  to  the  trustees. 
Those  papers  were  put  into  my  hands,  to  see  how  far  they  were  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  describing  the  collection.  Some  of  those  papers  referred  to  others 
that  I knew  did  exist,  and  those  were  a very  small  proportion  of  those  that  I had 
a perfect  recollection  of. 

5174.  Was  a second  application  made,  for  more  ? — Yes, 

5175.  Did  that  extract  more  ? — Yes,  a much  larger  parcel. 

5176.  Was  there  any  further  application? — I am  not  sure. 

5177.  What  was  the  duration  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  illness  ? — I believe,  not  a minute. 

5178.  Did  he  die  of  a disease  of  the  heart? — Yes. 

5179.  Were  you  employed  by  Sir  Everard  in  making  drawings  for  his  papers  in 

the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  in  other  publications? — All  my  life,  from  the 
time  that  I was  first  acquainted  with  him,  till  the  time  of  this  unfortunate 
occurrence.  ' 

5180.  Till  the  time  of  this  conversation  in  the  chaise  on  the  way  to  Kew? 
—Yes. 

5181.  Did  that  entirely  interrupt  the  friendship  that  you  before  had  with  Sir 
Everard  ? — Entirely  ; I had  no  other  cause  whatever  than  that. 

5182.  What  is  your  reason  for  supposing  that  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Hunter 
were  used  by  Sir  Everard  in  preparing  papers  for  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
or  other  publications,  bearing  his  name  ? — Because  I frequently  transcribed  parts 
of  them. 

5183.  Do  you  mean  that  you  frequently  transcribed  parts  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
original  papers  or  drawings  into  the  papers  which  were  to  appear  in  Sir  Everard’s 
name? — Some  of  the  drawings  also;  some  of  the  original  drawings,  are  still  in  the 
collection. 

5184.  When  Sir  Everard  Home  made  his  first  avow^al  of  the  destruction  of  the 
manuscripts,  did  he  appear  to  have  made  it  involuntarily,  or  by  mistake;  or  how 
did  it  happen  ? — 1 do  not  know ; but  it  was  I believe,  to  see  how  I should 
take  it. 

5185.  Did  he  make  this  confession  at  a time  when  he  was  much  pressed  by  the 
curators  to  complete  the  descriptive  catalogue  ? — There  was  a regular  application 
to  him  on  the  subject  every  quarter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

5186.  Was  it  therefore  necessary  for  him,  either  to  show  that  he  had  proceeded 
in  completing  the  detailed  catalogue,  or  to  give  reasons  for  his  not  doing  so,  and 
restore  the  papers  ? — I said  before,  that  those  papers  were  destroyed  immediately 
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Mr.  n'illiam  Clift,  after  his  receiving  the  last  proof  sheet  of  his  second  volume.  I was  not  aware,  till 

a considerable  time  afterwards,  that  the  title-page  expressed  what  it  did  ; it  stated, 

I -May  1834.  that  those  lectures  were  a catalogue  raisoime  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  collection,  which 
I had  not  the  slightest  conception  of. 

5187.  Was  any  meeting  held  for  censuring  Sir  Everard  Home,  or  for  excluding 
him  from  the  Council? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

5188.  You  do  not  know  of  any  vote  of  censure  passed  upon  him? — Not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

5189.  Did  he  continue  to  be  a member  of  the  Council  until  near  the  day  of  his 
death? — I am  not  sure.  He  died  a trustee  of  the  museum. 

5190.  Were  any  applications  made  to  his  executors,  to  inquire  whether  there 
were  any  remaining  papers  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  their  possession? — Yes. 

5191.  Successfully  or  unsuccessfully? — With  considerable  success. 

5192.  Have  manuscripts  been  recovered  of  any  importance? — The  volume  that 
w as  mentioned,  respecting  vegetables,  is  one ; and  there  were  some  that  were 
possibly  Sir  Everard  Home’s,  that  also  threw  light  upon  many  of  the  preparations. 
Those  were  duplicates  of  some  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hunter. 

5193.  At  the  time  of  the  last  recovery  of  papers  from  Sir  Edward  Home, 
during  his  lifetime,  did  he  state  that  those  were  all  the  papers  he  had  remaining 
in  his  possession  ? — Yes. 

5194.  Did  this  volume  on  vegetables  refer  to  a part  of  the  collection.? — Yes, 
many  of  the  observations  did. 

5195.  From  those  observations,  have  you  been  able  to  explain  some  of  the 
vegetable  preparations,  in  a way  that  you  could  not  have  done  without  them  .? — 
Certainly. 

5196.  Is  there  anything  further  relating  to  this  deplorable  transaction,  that  you 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — I do  not  recollect  anything  further. 

5197.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Council  of  the  College  came  to  any  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  Sir  Everard’s  conduct? — No,  I do  not. 

5198.  To  your  knowledge,  was  the  nature  of  the  loss  communicated  to  the 
Government,  by  the  trustees? — I never  heard  of  any  such  communication. 

5199.  Did  the  destruction  of  those  papers  happen  before,  or  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Everard  Home’s  co-executor,  Dr.  Baillie? — It  was  immediately  previous  to 
Dr.  Baillie’s  death. 

5200.  How'  long  before? — Perhaps  a month  or  two  months.  He  w'as  so  ill, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  interfered,  even  had  he  known  of  the 
circumstances.  He  might  have  been  considered  as  not  acting  in  the  business  ; 
because  Sir  Everard  very  rarely  communicated  with  him.  Sir  Everard  was  Mrs. 
Hunter’s  brother,  and  took  all  the  active  part. 

5201.  Was  any  communication  made  to  Dr.  Baillie  upon  the  subject,  previous 
to  his  death  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

5202.  On  Sir  Everard  Home’s  stating  to  you,  that  he  had  destroyed  the  papers, 
when  did  he  state  that  the  destruction  had  taken  place  ? — I believe  that  very  week. 

5203.  Has  it  not  very  greatly  added  to  the  time  and  labour  required  of  the 
conservator  to  describe  the  collection,  the  not  having  access  to  the  manuscripts 
descriptive  of  the  preparations? — Most  undoubtedly,  it  has  in  a very  material 
degree. 

5204.  Has  it  not  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  what  the  undescribed 
specimens  really  were? — I felt,  that  if  I could  have  described  the  collection  in 
Mr.  Hunter’s  own  words,  the  public  w'ould  have  been  better  pleased  with  it;  and 
wdiether  Mr.  Hunter  was  right  or  wrong,  I should  have  felt  that  I had  done  my 
duty  in  describing  the  collection  in  his  own  manner.  It  might  have  been  altered 
or  improved  by  any  one  who  thought  himself  competent  to  do  so ; but  without 
that  assistance,  it  altered  the  case  entirely.  We  were  then  obliged  to  trust  to 
our  own  resources,  and  our  own  knowledge,  instead  of  that  of  Mr.  Hunter. 


George  James  Guthrie,  Esq.,  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

C.  J.  Esq.  5‘-205-  ARE  you  aware,  that  in  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  a degree  in 

physic  or  surgery  at  the  university  of  Paris,  the  examiners  are  three  in  number, 

two  of  whom  are  professors,  and  one  is  an  agrege ; and  that  a doctor  is  eligible  to 
‘ the  office  of  agregd  at  the  early  age  of  25  years? — Yes  ; but  then  the  agregd  may 
happen  to  be  a middle-aged  man. 
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5206.  They  must  be  full  25  years  of  age;  and  they  are  generally  from  25  to  G.  J.  Gui/m'Cf  Esq. 

40? — Yes;  but  I am  not  very  favourable  to  any  French  modes  of  proceeding,  as  ■ — 

applicable  to  this  country.  1 1834. 

5207.  Is  10,  the  present  number  of  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
greater  than  is  necessary? — The  number  of  examiners  is  not  too  great  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  College  ; because  it  is  from  the  ' 
celebrity  of  the  examiners,  and  tlie  value  that  the  public  attach  to  the  diploma,  in 
consequence  of  that  celebrity,  that  persons  come  before  us  for  examination.  If 
there  were  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  forced  every  body  to  be  examined,  it  might 
then  be  a question  with  how  small  a number  the  work  might  be  done. 

5208.  At  the  examination  of  each  individual,  is  it  desirable  to  have  so  large 
a number  of  examiners  present,  as  lo  ? — I think  it  renders  the  examination  more 
formidable;  I think  it  is  more  just  to  the  public,  as  it  secures  the  utmost  im-  • 
partiality;  and  I think  a man  is  better  satisfied,  at  having  the  fiat  of  10  men  of 
respectability,  than  he  would  be,  if  he  were  tried  and  condemned  by  simply  three, 
four,  or  five. 

5209.  Ought  not  some  respect  to  be  had  to  the  expense  of  employing  so 

numerous  a board,  considering  that  it  costs  the  College  3,000  a year? — I do  not 

think  the  expense  should  be  considered  at  all,  provided  the  business  is  well  done, 
and  satisfactorily  to  the  public. 

5210.  If  it  could  be  ecjually  well  done  by  half  the  number  of  examiners,  and 
at  half  the  expense,  would  not  that  be  preferable? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
done  so  effectively,  or  so  satisfactorily  to  the  public  ; and  I do  not  consider  the 
saving  money  as  of  the  slightest  consequence,  in  a matter  of  science,  in  which  the 
public  health  is  concerned. 

5211.  Suppose  the  examination  could  be  as  well  conducted  by  five  as  by  10? — 

The  thing  may  be  done,  as  far  as  regards  mere  examination,  as  well  certainly  by 
five  men  as  by  10;  but  if  the  public  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  it,  it  is  not  so 
well  done  by  five  as  by  10.  There  are  many  great  public  authorities,  in  whose 
salaries,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  a reduction  might  equally  take  place ; but  it  would 
not  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

5212.  You  have  advised  that  the  proceedings  at  the  College  should  be  public. 

In  the  publicity  do  you  include  the  examination  of  students? — No.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  I recommend  to  be  public,  in  order  that  every  man  may  stand 
before  the  profession  in  his  right  point  of  view ; that  no  misrepresentation  may 
take  place  of  his  conduct  to  his  disadvantage,  in  order  to  give  an  undue  preference 
to  another  ; and  I think  the  profession  at  large  would  be  highly  satisfied  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Council,  and  I think  they  ought  to  know  it. 

,'>213.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  new  regulations  at  Oxford,  it  is  provided, 
that  examinations  of  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  shall  not  be  secret,  but  that 
all  graduates  of  a certain  standing  may  be  present  at  them.  Is  not  publicity,  to 
that  extent,  advantageous,  as  a check  upon  the  examiners  ? — I have  no  objection 
personally  to  the  examinations  being  public.  The  evil,  I think,  would  be  this  : 
that  very  few  young  men,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  Englishmen,  would 
be  able  to  meet  an  examination  in  public  of  that  kind.  I think  that  instead  of 
rejecting  one  out  of  seven  or  eight,  we  should,  probably,  for  some  years  to  come, 
reject  one  out  of  every  two  or  three.  I think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  examiners  from  exercising,  as  they  now  sometimes  do,  a little  consideration 
and  mercy,  on  account  of  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  candidate,  or 
various  other  circumstances  connected  with  his  particular  case  ; and  I do  not  be- 
lieve that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  public,  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  now'  done.  It  is  one  of  those  things  w hich,  if  there  were  an 
Act  of  Parliament  enabling  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  and  annul  regulations 
from  time  to  time,  I should  have  no  objection  to  try. 

5214.  Are  you  aware  that  the  examinations  before  the  Dublin  College  of  Sur- 
geons are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  College ; and  that  no  bad  consequences 
have  followed  from  that  degree  of  publicity  ? — I believe  they  are ; but  they  are 
under  very  different  circumstances  with  respect  to  age  and  education. 

5215.  Do  you  mean  that  the  candidates,  in  this  case,  are  older  and  better  edu- 
cated ? — Yes. 

5216.  It  has  been  observed,  that  having  constantly  the  same  examiners,  is  pro- 
ductive of  this  inconvenience  : that  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  will  be  put  by 
each  examiner,  and  the  answers  that  will  satisfy  him,  become  well  known : so  that 
the  grinders,  as  they  are  called,  prepare  their  pupils,  not  to  give  such  answ'ers  as  best 
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s to  the  character  of 
IS  no  inconvenience  arising 


the  board,  if  six 
it  means  that  we 


G.J.Guthriej'E.sq.  accord  w ith  the  actual  state  of  science,  but  to  suit  their  answer 
the  man  who  may  happen  to  examine  them  ? — There 

from  it.  Every  man  in  this  world  is  entitled  to  have  his  own  opinion,  and  we  have 
all  of  us  different  opinions  upon  different  parts  of  surgical  science.  Now'  w hen  I 
happen  to  know  (and  I am  not  a grinder)  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  examiners  upon  any  surgical  subject,  I always  state  that  difference  to 
my  class.  A good  teacher  gives  every  difference  of  opinion,  and  attributes  it  to  its 
lawful  owner.  He  should  say,  “ Although  I advocate  one  mode  of  proceeding, 
Sir  William  this,  or  Sir  David  that,  recommends  a different  one.”  I therefore 
give  my  own  opinion,  and  I add  the  opposing  authority.  Now  when  a young  man 
presents  himself  to  the  court  of  examiners,  if  he  gives  an  improper  answer  in 
surgery,  we  ask  him,  “ Where  were  you  taught  that?”  and  if  he  says,  “ I was 
tauglit  it  by  my  teacher,”  we  say,  “ We  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  your  teacher  to 
instruct  you  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit ; but  you  will  now  be  pleased  to  state  the  re- 
ceived opinion  ; ” which  if  he  cannot  give,  we  consider  that  he  has  been  very  badly 
taught,  or  that  he  has  paid  no  attention  ; and,  in  all  probability,  if  he  makes  two  or 
three  mistakes  of  the  same  kind,  we  reject  him. 

5217.  Does  it  often  happen  that,  at  a special  court  of  examiners,  several  candi- 
dates present  themselves  to  be  examined  ? — There  has  been  only  one  special  court 
in  this  last  year. 

5218.  At  that  court,  was  there  more  than  one  applicant? — Only  one. 

5219.  It  appears  that  by  the  Bill  of  1797,  it  was  provided  that  five  examiners 
should  form  a quorum ; the  president  and,  as  they  then  intended  to  term  them, 
four  censors  ? — Yes,  six  constitute  a quorum  now. 

5220.  Then  if  six  are  sufficient  for  a quorum,  would  it  not  be  better,  in  order  to 
save  expense,  that  there  should  be  six,  and  no  more  ? — No ; when  I w'as  in  the 
army,  we  thrashed  10,000  men  with  6,000  once  or  twice;  but  we  would  rather 
have  had  another  4,000  to  help  us. 

5221.  Would  it  not  imply  some  incompetency  on  the  part  of 
veteran  examiners  were  not  a match  for  10  raw  students  ? — No  ; 
are  able  to  do  any  quantity  of  work  required  of  us,  but  w e do  not  want  to  do  more 
than  such  reasonable  proportion,  and  in  such  w'ay,  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public. 

5222.  By  the  Bill  of  1815  it  was  provided,  that  the  president  and  four  examiners 
should  form  a quorum  at  any  special  court  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  reason  for 
having  10  is,  that  some  of  us  may  be  necessarily  absent.  If  any  patient  of  mine 
was  seriously  ill,  and  my  presence  was  necessary,  I would  not  leave  him  to  go  to 
the  court  of  examiners  ; and  that  may  happen  to  any  two  or  three  of  us.  Some  of 
the  examiners  may  also  be  ill.  And  in  a special  court,  where  there  is  only  one  can- 
didate to  be  examined,  it  is  very  possible  that  every  examiner  might  not  think  it 
necessary  to  attend.  It  appears  however  that,  at  the  only  special  court  that  was 
held  last  year,  they  all  did  attend,  except  one.  I believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

5223.  Are  not  some  of  the  same  branches  of  medical  science  included  in  the 
two  curricula  of  study,  prescribed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  ? — Y es. 

5224.  Does  the  preparing  for  separate  examinations  upon  the  same  subjects 
before  these  two  boards  of  examiners,  involve  the  applicant  in  any  additional 
trouble  and  expense  ? — We  ought  not  to  examine  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  we 
do  not ; but  perhaps  they  do. 

5225.  Does  that  involve  the  applicant  in  any  additional  trouble  and  expense.^ — 
No.  For  instance,  a gentleman,  the  other  day,  was  examined  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  upon  the  origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  a subject 
of  great  anatomical  intricacy.  Now'  I submit,  that  this  was  a question  they  had  no 
right  to  put  to  him,  being  an  interference  with  the  anatomical  branch  of  a surgical 
examination.  I know  it  was  done  out  of  great  kindness  to  the  individual.  It  was 
to  enable  him  to  get  through  some  kind  of  examination  ; but  still  it  was  not  what 
they  are  authorized  to  do. 

5226.  If  the  two  boards  of  examiners  each  examine  on  the  same  subjects,  and 
conduct  their  examinations  differently,  may  not  a student  be  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  twice  over? — No. 

5227.  If  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  to  continue  to  omit  from  its  examinations 
certain  parts  of  medical  science,  would  it  not  be  better  that  it  should  come  to  a 
distinct  understanding  with  the  Apothecaries’  Company  upon  what  branches  of 
science  each  in  future  shall  examine  ; so  that  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the 

two 
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two  boards,  taken  together,  may  form  one  comprehensive  and  complete  curriculum, 
neither  omitting,  nor  unnecessarily  repeating,  any  subject  of  importance  ? — We  have 
come  to  that  understanding. 

5228.  Have  the  Apothecaries’  Company  agreed  to  a proposition  made  to  them 
by  your  College,  that  they  shall  omit  examining  upon  those  branches  of  science,  on 
which  you  examine? — Yes. 

5229.  Then  do  they  propose  to  omit  from  their  examinations  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology ? — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

5230.  What  was  the  date  of  that  agreement  ? — When  we  presented  the  amended 
Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  year : and  if  that  amended  Bill  had  been  car- 
ried, the  arrangement  would  have  been  finally  concluded.  That  amended  Bill  was 
the  result  of  a meeting  between  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  with  the  master  and  two 
of  the  court  of  examiners  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  We  discussed  our 
grievances,  and  decided  how  the  business  was  to  be  done  for  the  future,  each 
party  making  such  emendations,  and  demanding  such  deductions,  as  they  thought 
right,  and  which  were  inserted  in  that  amended  Bill,  with  one  addition  which  was 
to  have  been  added,  in  Committee,  to  clause  B.,  viz.  : “ And  of  having  also 
attended  the  physician’s  practice  of  a general  hospital  or  county  infirmary  for  12 
months,  or  for  six  months  the  physician’s  practice  of  a recognized  practical  infir- 
mary or  dispensary,  and  for  six  months  of  a general  hospital  or  county  infirmary.” 

5231.  Was  this  understanding  contingent  upon  the  passing  by  Parliament  of  the 
amended  Bill? — Yes. 

5232.  Accordingly,  the  Bill  not  having  passed,  the  understanding  has  fallen  to 
the  ground? — Not  actually.  The  arrangements  were  thought  so  good  by  both 
parties,  that  I believe  they  are  really  acted  upon ; although  neither  would,  at  any 
time,  consider  the  agreement  so  binding,  that,  in  case  of  a desire  to  examine  a man 
upon  any  one  subject,  they  would  not  exercise  the  right  of  doing  it.  But  they  do 
not  generally  do  it, 

5233.  .They  having  agreed  to  forbear  examining  on  certain  subjects,  did  you 
agree  to  exercise  any  similar  forbearance? — No.  We  only  added  to  our  regu- 
lations. 

5234.  What  was  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  add  or  to  omit? — To  omit  nothing. 

5235.  Then  the  omission  was  to  be  altogether  on  the  part  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Company? — Decidedly  ; as  they  did  not  object  to  any  part  of  our  examination. 

5236.  What  was  it  that  the  College  waste  add  to  its  regulations? — They  were 
to  demand,  that  the  student  should  positively  be  educated  in  pharmacy  and  the 
practice  of  physic.  The  paper  which  I gave  in  yesterday,  specifies  the  additions 
that  were  to  have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5237.  Was  it  proposed,  as  one  of  the  results  of  these  omissions  and  additions, 
that  the  expense  to  the  students  should  be  reduced  ? — No  : we  thought  of  no  such 
thing.  I do  not  think  that  the  expense  of  medical  education, . at  the  present 
moment,  is  too  much.  It  is  less,  I believe,  than  it  was  35  years  ago ; and  I see 
no  good  reason  for  diminishing  it.  On  the  contrary,  1 would  almost  say,  that 
I see  better  reason  why  it  should  be  increased  than  diminished. 

5238.  The  College,  you  state,  has  very  properly  altered  its  regulations  respect- 
ing teachers,  their  recognidon  not  depending  now,  as  it  formerly  did,  upon  their 
connexion  with,  or  acknowledgment  by,  the  medical  establishment  of  an  hospital, 
nor  on  the  locality  of  the  school,  but  on  the  teachers  being,  or  not  being,  ade- 
quately provided  with  preparations  for  teaching? — Yes. 

5239.  What  expense  must  a teacher  incur,  to  provide  himself  with  an  adequate 
collection  of  preparations? — It  is  an  expense  both  of  time  and  money,  to  make 
a museum.  If  there  is  one  to  be  bought  in  the  public  market,  perhaps,  from  500  /. 
to  1,000/.  might  suffice  for  that  purpose;  but  they  are  seldom  to  be  bought. 
The  truth  is,  that  when  a school  is  turned  over,  the  teacher  receives  a certain  sum 
for,  what  is  vulgarly  called  “ the  good  will ; ” and  the  person  coming-in  either 
receives  the  museum,  or  the  right  of  using  it,  subject  perhaps  to  the  power  of  sale 
by  the  proprietor,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of  selling  it.  If  a man  begins 
on  his  own  account,  he  generally  begins  with  nothing ; and  at  last,  if  he  is  a zealous 
man,  he  works  up,  and  gets  a good  museum  : and  then  only  is  he  competent  to  be 
a teacher  of  anatomy.  He  is  before  only  a demonstrator,  and  his  certificate 
should  be  received  as  that  of  a demonstrator  only. 

5240.  The  College  having  determined  not  to  recognize  any  person  as  a teacher, 
unless  he  be  provided  adequately  with  a museum  for  teaching,  have  they,  to  pre- 
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1 May  1834.  teaching? — No:  but  we  have  provided  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Council  shall  inspect  the  museum,  and  make  a report  to  the  Council, 
whether  they  (being  good  judges  of  such  matters)  think  it  a competent  museum  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction. 

5-241.  To  prevent  a capricious  exercise  of  judgment  by  the  same  individuals, 
or  that  fickleness  of  purpose  that  is  apt  to  arise  from  changing  the  persons  who  are 
to  decide,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Council  to  draw  up  a list  of  preparations 
as  the  minimum  which  every  teacher,  claiming  to  be  recognized  by  them,  should  in 
future  be  required  to  possess  ? — The  thing  is  impossible,  particularly  with  regard 
' to  the  morbid  structures;  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  might  not  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  years.  If  we  see  that  a man  is  industrious,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  make  his  museum  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  are  liberal  towards  him, 
provided  upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

5242.  Are  there  not  many  preparations  that  are  easily  obtained,  and  which 
every  teacher  might  reasonably  be  required  to  possess.  These  might  be  considered 
as  indispensable  ; while  a catalogue  of  others  of  more  difficult  acquirement  might 
be  recommended  to  the  teacher? — The  Anatomy  Act  has  prevented  that  very 
arrangement  from  being  made : for  as  every  man  is  to  be  buried,  and  there  must 
be  a declaration  that  he  is  buried  wholly,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  every  thing  that 

' might  be  desired.  I maintain  that  every  student  should  take  with  him  into  the 

‘ country  at  least  half  a skeleton  of  dry  bones,  and  half  a skeleton  with  the  ligaments 

attached. 

5243.  By  the  charter  which  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, they  or  such  persons  as  they  might  appoint,  vvere  empowered  to  receive 

annually  and  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  four  executed  felons,  on  condition  that  they 

should  observe  all  decent  respect  for  the  same,  and  afterwards,  at  their  own 
expense,  bury  such  bodies? — That  only  shows  that  our  ancestors  did  not  know 
how  to  make  better  provisions  than  ourselves. 

5244.  Have  all  the  large  hospitals  in  London  a collection  of  preparations 
attached  to  them? — Yes. 

5245.  Are  those  collections  usually  the  private  property  of  the  teachers  ? — 
Not  always. 

5246.  V/hat  hospitals  are  there  that  have  a collection,  belonging  to  the  hospital  ? 
— I believe,  the  museum  at  Guy’s  is  very  much  the  property  of  the  hospital.  I 
have  some  doubt  about  the  museum  at  St.  Thomas’s.  At  other  hospitals,  the 
collection  has  generally  been  sold  from  teacher  to  teacher,  for  a small  sum.  In 
some,  the  collections  belong  to  three  or  four  individuals ; but  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  removed. 

5247.  The  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Scotch  Universities  have  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  collections  of  apparatus  or  preparations,  used  for 

" teaching  the  classes  of  a university,  being  the  private  property  of  the  professors ; 
since  from  the  value  attached  to  a collection,  as  an  instrument  for  teaching,  the 
property  in  it,  which  a professor  may  have,  enables  him  to  support  with  undue 
weight  the  appointment,  as  his  successor,  of  any  individual,  to  whom  he  may 
' think  fit  to  assign  the  collection? — In  regard  to  a university,  the  thing  is  different 
from  a hospital  in  London. 

5248.  Is  it  not  equally  desirable  in  both  cases,  that  the  person  to  be  appointed 
a teacher,  should  not  be  so,  on  the  ground  of  his  happening  to  have  the  property  of 
a collection,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  superior  good  character,  science,  and  power 
of  communicating  his  knowledge  to  students? — The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  they 
will  always  have  the  best  men  in  the  best  situations  in  London.  There  is  very 
rarely  an  exception  to  the  contrary.  A person  who  has  a museum,  and  owns 
a school,  will  only  put  in  a man  who  can  bring  a class : just  as  the  best  actor  fills 
a playhouse.  And  that  is  the  reason,  why  certain  physicians  and  surgeons  of  hos- 
pitals do  not  get  into  a school : the  other  teachers  will  never  let  a man  in,  who, 
they  know,  will  not  make  it  pay : and  therefore  they  take  care  to  keep  out  any  but 
good  teachers;  for  if  they  did  let  them  in,  the  students  would  not  attend,  the 
teachers  would  get  no  money,  and  the  school  would  be  at  an  end. 

5249.  Does  the  appointment  as  teacher,  to  some  of  these  schools,  frequently 
depend,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  capital  which  the  gentleman  coming  in  can 
command,  for  j)urchasing  the  good-will,  as  you  call  it,  of  the  gentleman  going  out? 
— Not  at  all.  At  the  large  hos[)itals,  the  treasurer  and  the  governors  often  appoint. 
I believe,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  treasurer  and  the  committee;  at  Guy’s, 
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I believe,  the  treasurer  alone  appoints ; and  he  has  so  much  the  interest  of  his  g. 
hospital  and  of  his  school  at  heart,  that  he  would  not  put  any  man  in,  for  any 
consideration,  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  the  man  so  put  in  would  maintain  the 
character  of  the  school.  There  is  a great  misunderstanding  upon  this  point. 

5250.  On  what  is  the  misunderstanding? — That  people  are  put  into  schools 
upon  any  other  reason  than  their  capability.  Money  will  not  get  a man  into 
a school  in  this  town  : and  so  much  is  that  observed,  that,  in  most  of  the  new 
schools,  every  teacher,  on  coming  in,  is  obliged  to  sign  an  obligation,  that  he  will 
retire,  if  a certain  number  of  his  colleagues,  finding  that  he  is  not  competent  for 
his  office,  request  him  to  do  so. 

5251.  Is  not  a certain  capital  necessary  to  purchase  a museum,  and  is  not  the 
good-will  also  supposed  to  be  conveyed  with  the  museum  ? — Sometimes. 

5252.  In  the  schools  of  anatomy  attached  to  some  of  the  larger  hospitals,  is  it 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a teacher,  coming  in,  to  pay  a sum  of  money  to  his  prede- 
cessor, going  out  ? — I think  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  I do  not  think  it  unrea- 
sonable, as  far  as  regards  a teacher  of  anatomy.  If  the  teacher  who  retires  gives 
up  to  his  successor  a museum,  in  adding  to  which  he  has  laid  out  a considerable 
sum  of  money,  besides  any  allowance  that  might  be  made  for  that  purpose  by  the 
hospital,  he  m.ay  with  propriety  receive  payment  for  it. 

5253.  Are  army  or  navy  surgeons,  if  stationed  anywhere  in  this  country,  per- 
mitted, while  so  stationed,  to  engage  in  private  practice ; a surgeon  in  the  Guards, 
for  instance,  residing  in  London? — Yes.  The  King  desires  that  the  surgeon  shall 
do  the  duty  of  the  service  he  belongs  to,  first,  but  allows  him  to  employ  his  vacant 
time  as  he  pleases ; and  would  rather  that  he  should  employ  it  in  his  profession, 
than  in  idling  in  the  street,  or  in  gambling. 

5254.  Is  not  the  education  of  an  army  surgeon  such,  that  he  must  have  a com- 
petent knowledge,  not  only  of  surgery,  but  of  pharmacy  and  midwifery  ? — No  ; an 
armv  surgeon  is  no  midwife. 

5255.  According  to  the  present  regulations  of  the  army  medical  department, 
is  he  not  examined  in  midwifery? — No,  not  unless  the  director-general  pleases  to 
do  it.  It  would  be  a monstrously  inconvenient  thing  for  a surgeon  of  a regiment  - 
to  be  midwife  to  the  regiment  too. 

5256.  But  in  pharmacy  he  must  be  competent? — Certainly. 

5257.  Would  a surgeon  to  the  Guards  be  admissible  into  the  Council  of  the 
College,  while  serving  in  that  capacity? — Yes,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would 
not  go  abroad,  or  that  he  must  resign  his  situation  if  he  did.  We  would  give 
him  leave  of  absence  for  six  or  nine  months ; but  he  must  be  present  at  his  post  - 
at  the  end  of  four  quarterly  courts.  He  cannot  be  absent  more  than  one  year. 

5258.  As  a surgeon  of  the  Guards,  does  he  not  of  necessity  practise  pharmacy? 

— No,  because  as  a surgeon  of  the  Guards,  he  has  an  assistant,  and  other  persons 
again  under  that  assistant ; and  they  may  do  that  duty  for  him. 

5259.  May  he  not  do  so? — Yes;  and  so  may  I now,  as  the  President  of  the 
College,  if  I please ; and  so  I do,  w hen  I want  physic  for  myself. 

5260.  If  a surgeon  in  the  Guards  practised  pharmacy,  w'oiild  he  be  disqualified 
for  admission  into  the  Council  ? — If  he  practised  pharmacy  with  regard  to  the 
public,  and  for  money,  he  would. 

5261.  But  he  may  practise  pharmacy,  in  regard  to  his  regiment;  and  never- 
theless be  admitted  into  the  Council  ? — Yes.  1 do  not  know  any  example,  of  late 
years,  that  we  have,  of  a surgeon  of  the  Guards  being  upon  the  Council,  except 
Mr.  Knight : and  he  had,  1 believe,  left  tlie  Guards,  before  he  w^as  placed  upon  the 
Council. 

5262.  Is  it  an  objection  to  a person’s  admission  upon  the  Council,  that  he 
dispenses  medicine  to  his  own  patients? — Yes. 

5263.  Have  not  many  gentlemen,  who  either  are,  or  have  been  in  the  Council, 
been  in  the  practice  of  dispensing  medicine  to  their  own  patients? — It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  them,  having  done  so  ; but  it  would  be  an  objection  to  them,  if  we  knew  ' 
that  they  continued  to  do  so. 

5264.  Do  you  believe,  that  a large  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  qualified 
to  be  elected  into  the  Council,  as  professing  to  confine  their  professional  practice 
to  surgery,  do  not  confine  it  strictly  to  surgery,  but  embrace  in  it  a large 
proportion  of  purely  medical  cases? — Their  practice  is  very  much  medical.  If 
a man  comes  to  me,  one  day  with  a disease  of  the  urethra,  and  the  next  morning 
with  a pain  in  his  stomach,  I profess  to  be  able  to  cure  one  disease  as  well  as  the 
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Other;  and  every  surgeon,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  understand  well  the  business  of 
an.  apothecary,  and  to  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  business  of  an  accoucheur. 

5265.  Does  surgery  any  longer  mean  what  it  did  a century  ago  ? — I do  not 
believe  it  does.  Every  science  and  every  art  has  improved  since  that  time;  but  it 
means  what  it  did  j 7 or  18  centuries  ago.  I believe  that  Celsus,  as  well  as  Galen, 
but  particularly  Celsus,  was  both  a physician  and  a surgeon. 

5266.  When  you  have  a number  of  men  of  education,  deeply  versed,  by  dint  of 
hard  study  and  labour,  in  all  those  branches  of  medical  science  upon  which  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  common  depend,  would  it  not  be  very  unreasonable  to  exclude 
them  from  practising  in  any  department  of  either  art  for  which  they  are  qualified, 
and  in  which  they  or  the  public  may  be  desirous  that  they  should  practise  ? — It 
would  be  very  unreasonable  indeed  to  exclude  them  from  practising,  but  not 
unreasonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  honours  of  one  particular  branch. 

5267.  If  you  admit  them  to  the  practice,  and  they  become  eminent  therein,  why 
should  you  exclude  them  from  the  honours  ? — I would  not  exclude  them  from  the 
honours  of  the  branch  in  which  they  were  practising ; but  I would  not  give  them 
the  honours  of  a branch  which  they  do  not  practise. 

5268.  Was  not  a large  portion  of  Mr.  Abernethy’s  practice  of  a medical  kind?  — 
So  is  my  own  ; and  so  is  every  surgeon’s  in  London. 

5269.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so? — The  public  de- 
mand it. 

5270.  And  you  all  practise  thus,  under  the  title  of  surgeon? — A surgeon,  as 
I said  yesterday,  does  everything. 

5271.  Then  if  a person  becomes  eminent  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  though 
under  the  name  of  surgery,  why  should  he  be  excluded  from  those  honours  to  which 
you  refer? — Because  he  must  be  also  eminent  in  surgery,  as  well  as  in  medicine; 
his  medical  qualification  would  not  entitle  him  to  a place  in  the  Council;  it  is  his 
surgical  qualification  that  brings  him  there. 

5-272.  Are  you  aware  that  the  surgeons  to  many  of  the  county  hospitals  are  men 
at  the  head  of  the  midwifery  practice  in  the  places  where  those  hospitals  are 
situated  ? — They  are,  I believe  ; they  must  be  so,  in  fact ; for  they  could  not  live, 
if  they  were  not. 

5273.  For  example  : the  senior  surgeon  to  the  Worcester  Infirmary  is  the  leading 
practitioner  in  the  branch  of  midwifery  at  Worcester? — I dare  say  he  is ; he  ought 
to  be. 

5274.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  gentleman,  from  his  practice  of  midwifery,  is 
a less  competent  person  to  practise  surgery? — I cannot  give  an  opinion  upon  an 
individual. 

5275.  Upon  general  principles  ? — No,  not  at  all.  The  midwifery  does  him  good. 

5276.  Then  why  is  such  a person,  in  consequence  of  his  practising  midwifery, 
to  be  disqualified  from  entering  into  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — He 
practises  midwifery,  in  order  that  he  may  get  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  live 
reputably ; and  therefore  it  is  a proof  that  he  has  time  enough  to  do  so.  But  it 
is  one  thing  in  regard  to  living,  and  another  thing  with  regard  to  obtaining  the 
honours  of  a profession.  When  a man  seeks  for  the  honours  of  his  profession,  he 
must  adopt  that  course  of  proceeding  which  his  seniors,  for  years  before  him,  have 
considered  the  right  road  to  obtain  those  honours.  It  is  so  in  the  law,  and,  I believe, 
in  the  church,  and  I do  not  see  vvhy  it  should  be  different  in  surgery. 

5277.  The  question  is,  not  whether  that  has  been  the  course  of  his  seniors  for 
years  before  him,  but  whether  such  a course  is  reasonable  or  not  ? — I think  it  is 
very  reasonable. 

5278.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  reasonable? — Because  I think  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  that  it  should  be  so.  For  whatever  may  be  said  upon  the  matter, 
these  gentlemen  do  not,  and  cannot  pay  that  strict  attention  to  surgery,  which  they 
ought  to  do.  And  the  result  is,  that  although  many  improvements  are  made  by 
surgeons  in  the  country,  the  great  advance  in  anatomy  and  surgery  is  due  to  the 
surgeons  of  the  metropolitan  cities. 

5279.  By  excluding  surgeons,  practising  midwifery,  from  the  honours  of  the  pro- 
fession, may  not  this  effect  be  produced : that  they  pay  less  attention  to  improving 
surgery  than  they  otherwise  would  do? — No  ; it  arises  from  the  fact,  that  a mid- 
wife has  not  the  time  required  to  be  given  for  the  purpose;  and  consequently  does 
not  attain  that  high  degree  of  knowledge  which  we  expect  from  a surgeon. 

5280.  But  in  case  he  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  his  station,  and  attains  that 
high  degree  of  knowledge  that  you  expect  from  a surgeon  ; would  you  then  think 

it 
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it  reasonable  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  honours  of  his  profession? — It  is  G. 
- not  his  profession  ; his  profession  is  midwifery.  He  may  have  all  the  honours  of 
midwifery  that  he  pleases. 

5281.  He  has  passed  your  examination,  and  paid  his  fees,  and  is  acknowledged 

member  of  your  College ; and  will  you  not  call  him  a surgeon  ? — I say  he  is 

surgeon,  but  he  is  an  accoucheur  also,  and  therefore  paying  less  attention  to  the 

ractice  of  surgery. 

5282.  In  the  Bills  of  1815  and  1816,  was  there  not  a clause  requiring  a person 
to  be  a member  of  one  of  the  three  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  before  he  should  be 
allowed  to  practise  midwifery? — Yes. 

5283.  Is  it  likely  that  Parliament  would  entrust  the  power  of  regulating 
midwifery  to  the  Council  of  a College,  which  holds  fast  to  a bye-law  for  excluding  • 
practitioners  in  midwifery  from  their  own  body  ? — I believe  the  Parliament  could 
not  do  a wiser  thing,  than  to  entrust  the  power  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; it  would 
be  done  faithfully,  honourably,  justly,  and  advantageously  for  the  public ; and  we 
would  be  ready  to  answer  for  our  conduct  upon  any  occasion  whatever. 

5284.  W as  not  this  one  of  the  points  upon  which  Lord  Thurlow  assailed  the  court 
of  assistants  in  1797,  considering  it  presumptuous  in  them  to  claim  to  regulate  - 
midwifery,  excluding  as  they  did  practitioners  in  midwifery  from  their  own  court?  ' 
— I believe  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  very  wrong-headed  upon  that  occasion 
altogether. 

5285.  Does  not  the  practice  of  midwifery  belong  rather  to  surgery  than  to  phar- 
macy ? — To  surgery,  decidedly.  It  is  the  public  that  stands  between  the  midwife 
and  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  public  say,  “ A midwife  you  are,  and  a midwife 
you  shall  be,  and  nothing  else;”  and  there  never  was  yet,  as  far  as  I know,  a very  ■ 
eminent  midwife,  that  was  a very  eminent  surgeon. 

5286.  Is  not  this  the  substance  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pollock,  your  counsel ; that 
he  does  not  dispute  your  competency  to  examine  upon  midwifery,  as  a part  of 
surgery:  but  that  you  cannot  institute  an  examination  upon  midwifery  alone? — 
Arising  from  certain  words  in  the  charter,  which  says,  “ You  shall  examine  in  • 
surgery and  midwifery  is  only  a branch  of  surgery. 

5287.  Have  you  any  doubt,  that  your  Council,  in  subjecting  applicants  for  the 
diploma  of  the  College  to  an  examination,  may,  if  it  pleases,  examine  them  in 
midwifery,  as  a part  of  surgery? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  we  do  it  constantly. 

5288.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  examination  in  midwifery  should  be 
referred  to  the  Apothecaries’ Company  ?-— I have  given  only  my  private  opinion; 
and  that  private  opinion  is  upon  this  ground:  that  we  are  nearly  equally  divided 
upon  the  subject,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not  usual  for  a majority  to 
press  a point  against  a large  minority ; and  as  we  cannot,  or  will  not  admit 
accoucheurs  into  our  body,  I am  desirous  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a body  of 
corresponding  estimation,  in  the  public  mind,  and  of  corresponding  emolument; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  having  two  such  gentlemen  attached  to  our  College,  we 
would  send  three,  as  our  deputies,  to  examine  at  Apothecaries’  Hall ; and  the  • 
surgeon-accoucheurs,  as  a body,  would,  I think,  be  very  much  pleased  and  satis- 
fied with  such  an  arrangement  in  their  favour. 

5289.  If  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  to  send  deputies  to  Apothecaries’  Hall  to 
examine  in  midwifery,  why  should  not  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  send  deputies 
to  Surgeon’s  Hall,  to  examine  in  pharmacy  ? — Because  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 

is  in  a false  position,  under  existing  circumstances.  The  society  never  should  ■ 
have  had  the  power  of  appointing  examiners  at  all ; and  it  was  a gross  error  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  have  given  it  to  them.  We,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  did 
oppose  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  receiving  a 
letter  from  them,  saying,  that  they  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  surgery,  that 
we  did  agree  hot  to  oppose  their  Bill.  The  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
told  me,  that  if  he  had  been  president  at  that  time,  they  never  should  have  had 
that  authority : and  I can  only  say,  that  if  I had  been  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  at  that  time,  they  never  should  have  had  it,  as  far  as  lay  in  me,  either ; 
and  I wish  that  an  alteration  should  take  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  board.  I ' 
believe  the  alteration  would  give  no  dissatisfaction  ; for  we  should  send  the  same 
men  to  that  board,  that  are  now  selected  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The 
board  is  not  a board  of  apothecaries ; it  is  a board  of  highly  educated  men,  many 
of  them  excellent  surgeons;  many  of  them  very  good  physicians,  although  they 
have  no  degree;  and  all  of  them,  1 dare  say,  very  good  apothecaries;  and  therefore 
I coincide  in  the  feeling,  that  it  would  be  well  to  let  other  branches  of  the  profes- 
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sion  assist  in  the  appointment  of  the  board,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; 
which,  really  and  truly,  should  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  as  far 
as  pharmacy  is  concerned. 

5290.  Did  not  the  Apothecaries’  Act  arise  out  of  a demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  practitioners,  well  qualified  to  practise  in  all  the  departments  of  physic, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy  ? — No,  it  arose  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wishing  to  levy  a tax  upon  the  little  glass  bottles,  in  which  they  sold 
their  physic  ; they  met  together  to  resist  this  tax  ; and  when  they  got  together,  they 
thought  they  would  do  something  else,  besides  the  business  they  assembled  upon : 
and,  from  one  step  to  another,  they  proceeded,  until  it  ended  in  the  Apothecaries’ 
Act. 

5291.  Were  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  assign  to  the  Apothecaries  the  right  to 
examine  in  midwifery,  would  not  the  public  attribute  that  assignment  by  the  College 
to  a consciousness  on  their  part,  that  by  refusing  to  admit  practitioners  in  midwifery 
into  their  Council,  they  had  incapacitated  themselves  for  examining  in  that  branch 
of  practice? — Decidedly  ; I believe  that  I could,  if  I pleased,  examine  a person  in 
midw'ifery,  and  ascertain  his  qualifications  very  well.  But  when  I had  done  so,  the 
public  would  laugh  at  me,  and  tell  me,  that  I had  no  praetical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject;  and  therefore,  as  an  honest  man,  I prefer  referring  it  to  those  w'ho  are 
competent,  from  practice,  to  do  it.  I beg  to  say  that  the  court  of  examiners  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  have  done  their  duty  admirably,  and  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public ; and  I would  let  no  surgeon  take  out  his  diploma  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  till  after  he  had  been  examined  by  the  board  appointed  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  ; and  wliether  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company 
appoint  the  ten  examiners,  or  whether  all  the  three  bodies  do  it  between  them, 
I think  it  of  no  importance;  and  I have  no  particular  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way. 
They  will  always  appoint  men  of  honour  and  character  to  the  situation. 

5292.  In  a former  answer,  you  grounded  your  objection  to  the  admission  into 
the  Council  of  practitioners  in  pharmacy  or  midwifery,  upon  the  occupation  of  their 
time  in  pursuits  foreign  to  surgery.  Does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  those 
practitioners  in  surgery,  a large  portion  of  whose  practice  consists  in  the  treatment 
of  medical  cases? — Surgery  and  medicine  are  the  same  thing;  and  a man  must 
understand  one  to  be  a good  performer  in  the  other.  That  is  the  plain  matter  of 
fact.  But  we  do  not  elect  him  into  our  body,  unless  he  is  also  prominent  in 
surgery. 

5293.  According  to  your  own  admission,  he  may  be  eminent  in  surgery,  although 
he  practices  pharmacy  or  midwifery  ? — No. 

.5294.  You  think  it  impossible  ? — Yes,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 

5295.  You  stated  two  grounds  of  objection,  one  of  which  was,  that  he  is  so 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  or  midwifery,  that  he  cannot  be  prominent 
in  surgery;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  Council? — I would 
rather  say  that  he  is  not,  than  that  he  cannot  be.  A practitioner  in  midwifery  or 
pharmacy  may  be  as  able  a man  in  any  art  or  science,  as  any  other ; but  if  the 
public  will  not  employ  him  in  that  branch,  and  if  he  has  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  that  branch,  and  does  not  devote  himself  to  it,  it  is  not  reasonable 
that  he  should  claim  the  honours  which  those  men  attain,  who  do  devote  their 
time,  from  morning  to  night,  for  that  purpose. 

5296.  With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  candidates  rejected  by  the  College,  it 
appears  to  be  about  1 in  14  |.  Now,  since  1826,  the  proportion  rejected  by  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  has  varied  from  about  1 in  4 to  one  in  5,  or  1 in  6 ; which 
is  a much  larger  proportion  than  that  which  the  College  has  rejected  ? — I suppose 
the  students  paid  more  attention  to  anatomy  and  surgery,  than  they  did  to  physic, 
chemistry,  pharmacy  and  midwifery. 

5297.  May  it  be  owing  to  their  examining  more  strictly  than  you  do  ? — It  is 
possible.  I do  not  know. 

5298.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  proportion 
of  rejections  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  was  much  greater  than  that  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons? — We  do  our  duty,  without  considering  w'hat  other  people 
may  do.  We  leave  them  to  perform  theirs  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  we  hope 
that  we  do  ours  strictly  and  honorably. 

5299.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  impossible  by  legal  regulations 
to  put  down  irregular  practitioners? — I know  they  do  it  in  France;  and  I should 
be  glad  to  see  the  legislature  do  it  here  j but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  it. 

5300.  Does 
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5300.  Does  not  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  put  down  quacks,  made  for  two 
or  three  centuries  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  their  utter  want  of  success  in 
effecting  their  purpose,  afford  a practical  proof  that  it  is  almost  impossible? — I 
think  it  could  not  be  done  in  this  country.  I think  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  entertain  the  question  for  half  an  hour. 

5301.  You  have  stated  the  hardships  that  those  labour  under,  who  have  been 
put  to  a great  expense  in  obtaining  a regular  medical  education,  when  they  find 
themselves  undersold  by  persons  whose  education  has  been  less  regular  and  less 
costly  ? — Or  who  are  not  duly  qualified  at  all. 

5302.  In  order  therefore  to  place,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  regularly  qualified 
practitioners  on  a level  in  point  of  advantage  with  the  unqualified,  is  it  not  desirable 
to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  expense  of  good  medical  education? — I think  the  expense 
of  good  medical  education  is  at  present  rather  too  low,  if  anything. 

5303.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  the  more  expensive  you  make  it,  the  more  unequal 
you  make  the  competition  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  practitioner? — 
No,  I do  not  think  so  at  all.  If  you  impose  a law  upon  one  party,  you  are  bound 
to  give  him  your  protection.  Therefore,  if  you  impose  any  expense  of  education, 
you  ought  to  give  him  an  adequate  [)rotection.  But  if  you  take  men  from  that 
class  of  society  who  cannot  afford  a reasonable  degree  of  expense  in  their  education, 
the  probability  is,  that  you  will  find  them  wanting  in  many  of  those  qualities  and 
qualifications  which  ought  to  exist  in  a respectable  practitioner.  The  object  there- 
fore is,  to  have  a respectable  man,  and  a man  that  can  afford  a moderate  degree  of 
expense  in  his  education. 

5304.  Have  you  not  admitted,  that  any  attempts  to  put  down  irregular  prac- 
titioners, by  force  of  law,  must  end  in  failure  ? — Quite  so. 

5305.  And  that  the  irregular  practitioner,  in  competing  with  the  regular  one, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  afford  to  undersell  him? — ^The  fact  is, 
that,  by  an  irregular  practitioner,  we  mean  a charlatan,  a quack.  But  the  sort  of 
practitioner  I am  alluding  to,  is  a druggist,  a person  unqualified,  who  keeps  an 
open  shop : and  I have  recommended,  that  such  a person  should  not  be  allowed 
to  practice  out  of  doors,  but  to  give  medicines  only  over  the  counter ; and  if  he 
breaks  through  that  regulation,  he  should  be  prosecuted  ; and  he  would  then  be 
prevented  from  practising  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  not  this  person  whom  the 
law  cannot  touch.  It  is  the  irregular  practitioner,  the  quack,  whom  a great  many 
persons  resort  to,  that  the  law  cannot  reach. 

5306.  The  higher  you  raise  the  expense  of  medical  education,  the  greater  in- 
equality you  make  in  the  rates  of  charge  that  the  regular  and  irregular  prac- 
titioner, looking  to  remuneration  for  their  outlay,  can  severally  afford  to  be  satisfied 
with  ? — Theoretically  you  do ; but  practically  you  do  not. 

5307.  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  your  last  answer  ? — The  position  is  a good 
one,  as  stated  generally  and  theoretically  : but  it  is  a bad  one,  if  it  is  reduced  to 
practice ; because  everybody  knows  in  a country  town,  that  an  irregular  prac- 
titioner is  an  unqualified  person,  and  that  the  regular  practitioner  is  a qualified 
person ; and  they  will  in  general  go  to  the  qualified  person.  If  you  insist  upon 
a man  of  superior  qualification  living  in  such  a town,  you  must  give  him  an  ade- 
quate protection ; and  the  consequence  of  the  protection  is,  that  you  prevent  the 
other  man  from  doing  that  which  he  is  not  qualified  to  do.  But  if  you  do  not  have 
a man  with  a certain  degree  of  education  and  knowledge,  he  will  then  degrade  the 
character  of  the  profession  to  the  lowest  state  to  which  it  can  possibly  arrive;  and 
that  is  neither  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  nor  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
nor  for  the  good  of  the  public.  If  you  coerce  one  party  by  regulations,  you  must 
do  the  same  to  the  other. 

5308.  As  to  the  irregular  practitioners,  is  not  their  name  Legion ; and  if  you  try 
to  lay  one  class  of  them,  the  druggists,  will  they  not  rise  up  in  some  other  shape? 
— No.  If  the  Legislature  wdll  give  me  authority  for  one  year,  I will  promise  them 
to  do  it. 

5309.  Even  if  Parliament  could  ever  consent  to  do  so,  the  inquisitorial  power 
which  it  must  delegate,  in  order  to  give  you  a chance  of  success,  would  cause 
a resistance  that  would  probably  defeat  you.  But  suppose  that  the  authority  you 
were  invested  with,  was  confined  to  that  of  prosecuting  persons,  for  practising 
under  a professional  title  which  did  not  belong  to  them : that  is,  for  instance,  for 
practising  as  surgeons,  if  they  were  not  surgeons : for  practising  as  physicians,  if 
they  were  not  physicians;  and  that  due  pains  and  penalties  were  attached  to  an}^ 
such  false  assumption  of  title? — That  is  exactly  what  I want  to  do. 
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— the  authority  requisite  for  putting  down  those  who  might  practice  under  a pro- 

1 xMay  1834.  fessional  title,  falsely  assumed? — The  power  I should  wish  to  have  entrusted  to  me, 

would  only  extend  so  far,  as  to  make  the  gent  -al  practitioner  a duly  qualified 
person,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  profession  he  purposes  to  practise  : and 
I would  confine  the  druggist  to  the  degree  of  practice  I have  already  mentioned, 
namely,  prescribing  in  an  emergency  over  the  counter:  but  I would  not  allow  him 
to  go  out  to  visit  patients,  unless  in  situations  where  no  qualified  person  was  to  be 
found.  I think,  however,  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
containing  general  enactments,  and  leaving  it  to  the  different  bodies  to  make  bye 
laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

5311.  It  appears  then  that  the  power  you  would  wish  to  be  entrusted  with,  is 

♦ something  more  than  the  power  of  putting  down  those  that  practice  under  a false 
title:  because  you  would  punish  the  druggist,  not  for  practising  under  the  title  of 
physician  or  surgeon,  but  for  practising  physic  or  surgery? — I would  not  object  to 
any  gentleman  in  Europe  calling  himself  a physician  or  a surgeon ; but  when  he 
came  to  practise,  if  he  had  no  qualification,  I should  say,  “ Sir,  I will  not  let 
you  practise  without  one.” 

5312.  Then  it  is  for  the  practice  you  would  punish  him  ? — It  is  for  doing  mis* 
chief  to  the  King’s  subjects.  I wish  to  give  them  a protection. 

5313.  You  have  stated,  that  you  thought  it  desirable  that  a druggist  should 
undergo  a certain  education  ? — An  education  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a 
druggist. 

5314.  Is  not  the  applying  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  a voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  candidates? — Entirely  voluntary. 

5315.  Excepting  so  far  as  they  may  look  forward  to  appointments,  either  in  the 
army,  or  the  navy  service,  or  in  county  gaols,  or  in  some  hospitals  and  infirmaries ; 
in  which  cases,  the  possession  of  a diploma  from  the  College  is  a necessary  qualifi- 
cation ? — A man  cannot  enter  the  navy  or  the  army,  without  his  being  examined 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons ; and  he  never  will  be  surgeon  of  a hospital,  for  the 
same  reason.  He  cannot  be  surgeon  to  a county  gaol ; and  I have  no  hesitation 

* in  saying,  that  he  ought  not  to  attend  the  poor  in  any  parish  whatever ; and 
lastly,  he  is  a man  of  no  repute  with  the  public  at  large,  unless  he  has  that  qua- 
lification. 

5316.  Then  to  a certain  extent,  it  is  voluntary ; but  to  a certain  extent  also,  it  is 
compulsory ; as  he  will  be  excluded  from  certain  situations,  if  he  does  not  possess 
your  diploma  ? — The  King  has  made  it  in  one  point  compulsory,  public  opinion  has 
done  the  remainder. 

5317.  Seeing  that  applying  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  applicants,  and  yet  that  a large 
proportion  of  those  that  intend  to  practise,  apply  for  it ; may  it  not  be  concluded, 
if  a competent  board  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  druggists,  and 
of  conferring  a diploma  on  those  who  could  pass  examination ; and  obtaining 
such  diploma  were  not  made  compulsory,  but  it  were  conferred  on  those  druggists 
who  chose  voluntarily  to  apply  for  it ; that  a considerable  proportion  of  druggists 
would  apply  for  such  diploma,  as  a mark  of  credit  and  respectability,  and  as  a 
recommendation  of  them  to  the  public  in  their  business? — I think  they  would: 
they  are  very  respectable  men  generally. 

5318.  Would  such  an  examination,  to  be  voluntarily  undergone  by  those  who 
wished  for  the  diploma,  be  preferable  to  making  an  examination  compulsory  upon 
all  druggists? — Yes,  I think  it  would  have  a very  good  effect ; but  I beg  to  say, 
that  I have  no  desire  myself  that  it  should  be  done  ; I only  represent  it,  in  my 
capacity  as  President,  as  the  wish  of  many  members  of  the  profession. 

5319.  One  mode  which  you  recommended,  of  placing  the  regular  practitioner  on 
a level  with  the  vendor  of  secret  medicines,  is,  to  put  a high  ad  mlorem  tax  on 
secret  medicines.  If  bread  pills  were  sold,  and  taxed  ad  valorem,  would  not  all 
the  difference  between  the  price  and  the  cost  of  the  pill  be  still  clear  profit? 
— If  they  both  sold  bread  pills,  they  would  both  stand  upon  the  same  footing, 
which  is  now,  I believe,  sometimes  the  case.  I order  bread  pills,  occasionally, 
myself;  and  I sometimes  find  that  they  produce  just  as  serious  effects,  as  the  pills 
made  of  very  potent  ingredients.  Nerves  will  do  a great  deal  on  many  occasions. 
When  I say  that  I occasionally  order  bread  pills,  I mean,  that  when  I find  a patient 
in  the  hospital,  complaining  of  the  effects  of  a medicine  which  I know  cannot  produce 
those  effects,  I order  bread  pills,  and  desire  the  students  to  mark  the  result : and 
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the  patients  often  complain  of  their  severity.  Imagination  does  a great  deal  in  q 
physic,  little  in  surgery.  Concerning  the  ad  valorem  tax,  it  is  not  my  own  opinion 
that  I now  state,  but  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  wish  for  some  protection  of  that 
kind.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  does  not  signify  a straw  whether  there  is  such 
a duty  or  not. 

5320.  Was  there  not  a bye-law  of  the  old  corporation,  under  which  the  King’s 
sergeant-surgeon  was  entitled,  as  such,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Council  on  the  first  • 
vacancy  that  occurred  ? — I believe  there  was.  The  fact  is,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
has  often  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  particular  interests  j and  when  the 
corporation  in  1745  obtained  its  Act  of  Parliament,  it  did  so  through  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Ranbj^,' who  was  then  the  sergeant-surgeon  to  King  George  the  Second.  Mr.  ' 
Ranby  made  his  bargain.  He  said,  “ I do  not  belong  to  your  corporation  ; but  if 

I obtain  for  you  this  favour,  you  must  not  only  take  me  into  your  corporation,  but 
you  must  make  me  master and  then  he  exerted  himself  with  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  got  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  was  immediately  elected  master : and 
he,  in  return  for  this  favour,  on  the  day  of  his  election,  presented  the  College  with 
a very  large  silver  cup,  which  we  have. 

5321.  Did  not  Sir  David  Dundas,  under  that  bye-law,  make  a claim  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Company? — He  did. 

5322.  Was  not  a clause  introduced  into  the  charter  of  1800,  confirming  to  the 
sergeant-surgeon  that  right? — Yes,  it  was  the  same  thing  again.  They  found  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  support  and  influence  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  therefore 
they  were  obliged  to  yield,  as  they  did  to  Mr.  Ranby. 

5323.  Was  not  this  clause  omitted  in  those  parts  of  the  charter  of  1800, 
which  it  was  sought  to  confirm  by  the  Bill  of  1815  ? — I believe  it  was  left  out. 

5324.  Then  it  was  not  till  the  charter  of  1822,  that  a clause  was  introduced, 
restricting  the  previous  right  of  the  sergeant-surgeon  ? — I believe,  not  till  then. 
The  charter  of  1800  expressly  provides  for  the  sergeant-surgeon.  There  have  been 
alterations  ever  since  the  year  1746.  The  sergeant-surgeon  from  that  time  took 
the  right  of  master ; but  they  altered  it  and  changed  it. 

5325.  Before  the  charter  of  1822,  would  the  sergeant-surgeon  have  been  entitled, 
upon  the  first  vacancy,  to  admission  into  the  court  of  assistants  and  court  of 
examiners  ? — Yes. 

5326.  Was  Sir  David  Dundas  admitted  a member  of  the  court  of  assistants? — 
No,  not  till  the  charter. 

5327.  When  was  Sir  David  Dundas  admitted  ? — In  1800. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  quitted  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  in  conse- 

— No,  but  I believe  that  he  promised  to  do  it. 

To  whom  was  the  promise  given? — It  was  understood. 

Does  it  appear  from  the  charter  of  1 800,  or  otherwise,  that  he  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  court  of  assistants  or  court  of  examiners  upon  giving  that  pro- 
mise?— No,  there  is  no  record  of  it;  none  but  his  coming  in.  The  charter  was 
obtained  by  private  arrangement  and  bargain.  Sir  David  Dundas  made  his  own 
terms,  and  the  College  agreed  to  them,  as  far  as  his  admission  was  concerned. 

5331.  Were  any  complaints  made  by  any  other  sergeant-surgeon  of  the  altera- 
tion made  in  the  rights  of  the  sergeant-surgeons  by  the  charter  of  1822? — There 
was  no  complaint,  that  I am  aw'are  of.  When  Sir  Patrick  Macgregor  was  ap- 
pointed the  third  sergeant-surgeon,  he  wanted  to  succeed  by  virtue  of  that  office. 
But  the  Council  replied,  that  there  were  only  two  paid  sergeant-surgeons ; and  that 
therefore  they  would  not  give  to  the  third,  who  w’as  a supernumerary,  the  privileges 
of  the  others.  He  succeeded  on  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  the  second 
sergeant-surgeon. 

5332.  Was  Mr.  Ware,  the  oculist,  a member  of  the  court  of  assistants  ? — Mr. 
Ware  was  a surgeon. 

5333.  Is  not  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ware  an  exception  to  the  rule  you  stated,  that 
no  surgeon,  applying  himself  to  a particular,  limited,  branch  of  the  profession,  even 
though  he  practised  as  a surgeon  at  the  time,  would  be  admitted  into  the  court  of 
assistants? — No,  I did  not  say  so.  I merely  said,  that  no  branch  practitioner  would 
be  admitted  : that  is,  a man  that  confines  himself  to  one  branch.  There  are  three 
of  us  in  the  Council,  who  are  all  in  a similar  situation  to  Mr.  Ware,  viz.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Travers,  and  myself.  We  have  been,  or  are,  surgeons  to  hospitals  for 
diseases  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  men  practising  general  surgery. 

5334-  What  better  reason  can  be  given  why  persons  practising  general  surgery, 
and  also  applying  to  the  particular  branch  of  eye-surgery,  should  be  admissible  into 
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G.J.  Guthrie,  the  Council,  than  that  general  surgeons,  who  also  practise  midwifery,  should  be 

admissible  ? — The  diseases  of  the  eye  do  not  now  constitute  a particular  depart- 

1 May  1S34.  nient,  unless  a man  practise  it  alone. 

5335'  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  neither  an  aurist,  nor  an  oculist,  would 
be  admitted  into  the  Council? — We  are  neither  of  us  oculists.  You  could  not 
offer  us  a greater  insult,  than  to  call  either  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Travers,  or  myself, 
oculists  : because  it  implies  a knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  that  one  organ,  the 
eye,  only.  We  are  surgeons,  and  nothing  more,  nor  less. 

5336.  Do  you  know  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  requires  of  the  candi- 
dates for  its  licence,  that  they  shall  have  studied  medicine  for  two  years  at  the  seat 
of  some  university,  comprehend  in  that  rule  any  university  whatever,  at  which 
there  is  a medical  faculty,  whether  at  home  or  abroad? — I do  not  know  the  regu- 
lations of  the  College  of  Physicians, 

5337.  Admitting  such  to  be  the  practice  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  not  it  at 
variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  case  of  IMr.  Bennett, 
when  they  refused  to  recognize  his  school  of  anatomy  at  Paris  — If  the  two 
things  are  unlike,  they  are  at  variance.  I have  stated  the  reasons  why  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  refused  Mr.  Bennett,  and  they  were  approved  by  Government. 

5338.  Will  you  repeat  those  reasons? — That  if  we  had  recognized  Mr.  Bennett’s 
school  of  anatomy,  we  should  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  young  men 
to  desert  the  schools  of  anatomy  in  this  country,  and  to  go  to  a foreign  country  to 
obtain  that  knowledge  which  they  ought  always  to  acquire  at  home : by  w'hich 
means,  we  should  have  repudiated  the  study  of  anatomy  in  England,  we  should 
have  caused  our  schools  to  decay,  instead  of  being  elevated,  and  we  should  have 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  high  character  w hich,  I maintain,  English  surgeons  have 
over  the  whole  world,  as  great  anatomists  as  well  as  surgeons.  We  should  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  ultimately,  the  instruction  of  our  British  youth, 
and  when  a time  of  w'ar  came,  and  we  wanted  those  men,  and  more  particularly 
wanted  that  course  of  instruction,  we  should  have  found  that  we  had  it  not  within 
ourselves;  that  our  own  folly  and  negligence  had  deprived  us  of  the  means  w'e 
ought  to  have  had  for  the  service  of  the  country ; and  further,  to  judge  of  the 
policy  of  our  conduct  by  the  result  which  has  followed  from  it,  by  persisting  that 
we  would  have  schools  in  this  country,  we  at  last  obtained  the  interference  of 
a very  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  rendered  us  the  most  important  services; 
and  we  shall  soon  have  the  schools  of  anatomy  on  the  best  possible  footing.  The 
result  proves  the  judgment  and  wisdom  w'ith  which  the  College  of  Surgeons  acted. 

533p.  In  the  petition  presented  by  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  the 
Privy  Council,  in  opposition  to  granting  a charter  to  the  London  University,  there 
occurs  this  passage;  “ Your  petitioners  are  firmly  convinced,  that  the  occupation 
of  teaching,  and  tlie  power  of  examining  and  conferring  degrees,  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised, as  they  now  are,  by  distinct  institutions  ; and  that  the  union  in  one  and  the 
same  institution  of  these  discordant  attributes,  must  be  attended  wdth  danger  to  the 
public  welfare,  on  the  numerous  occasions  in  which  the  interest  of  the  teacher  and 
the  duty  of  the  examiner  would  interfere  with  each  other.”  Does  not  the  very 
objection,  here  stated  by  the  Council,  lie  to  the  constitution  of  its  own  court  of 
examiners ; of  which  court  most  of  the  members,  either  as  hospital  surgeons,  or  as 
lecturers,  combine  in  their  own  persons  the  said  discordant  attributes,  of  examining 
for,  and  conferring  diplomas,  and  of  being  occupied  in  teaching? — No,  there  is  no 
one  teaching  in  the  court  of  examiners,  but  myself : and  I am  only  in  that  situa- 
tion, because,  in  truth,  I am  a sort  of  military  teacher,  and  get  no  pay  for  it. 
I would  not  continue  to  teach  one  nour,  if  it  were  not  for  the  return  which  I feel 
myself  bound  to  make  to  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  for  the  great  favours 
they  have  conferred  upon  me.  I owe  my  situation  in  this  town  to  the  young  men 
that  served  with  me  in  Spain,  and  to  the  medical  department  of  the  army  since : 
and  therefore  I remain  a teacher,  that  when  they  want  assistance,  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  coming  to  me  without  paying  for  it,  and  of  finding  a triend  w'hen 
they  most  need  his  assistance. 

5340.  Are  not  a majority  of  tlie  examiners  either  teachers  or  surgeons  attached 
to  public  hospitals  ? — The  majority  are  hospital  surgeons. 

5341.  As  hos[)ital  surgeons,  do  they  not  take  pupils  at  those  hospitals? — Yes. 

5342.  As  taking  pupils  at  the  hospitals,  may  they  not,  in  an  extended  sense  of 
the  word,  be  considered  as  teachers  ? — In  the  extended  sense  of  the  word  ; but  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  petition. 

5343.  Does  not  the  same  objection  lie  to  the  members  of  the  court  of  examiners, 
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and  to  the  professors  of  the  London  University  having  authority  conferred  upon  G>. 
them  to  grant  diplomas  or  degrees:  namely,  that  they  are  occupied  in  teaching; 
and  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty,  as  examiners  for  diplomas  or  degrees, 
they  would  have  to  examine  and  sit  in  judgment  on  their  own  pupils? — No,  because 
the  court  of  examiners,  as  hospital  surgeons,  do  not  examine  the  pupils  from  their  • 
own  schools.  I beg  leave  to  present  to  the  (/ommittee  the  list  of  last  Friday’s 
examination,  to  show  that  the  name  of  the  school  is  attached  to  each  student ; and 
I avoid  calling  upon  the  surgeon  of  that  hospital  to  take  that  student,  and  request 
another  examiner  to  examine  him  : so  that  no  hospital  teacher  examines  his  own  ■ 
students,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  there  should  be  lo  of  us. 

5344.  But  although  a member  of  the  court  of  examiners  does  not  examine  one 
of  his  own  students,  does  he  not  vote  on  the  question  of  his  being  passed  or  rejected  ? 

— Since  the  new’  regulation  has  been  adopted  as  to  the  mode  of  voting,  if  he  be 
present  at  the  court,  he  must  vote  one  way  or  other. 

5345.  Since  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  most  of 
them  either  lecturers  or  hospital  surgeons,  are  they  not,  in  framing  regulations  for 
the  recognition  of  hospitals  or  schools,  and  in  deciding  w hether  particular  hospitals  or 
schools  shall  be  recognized,  often  called  upon  to  act  as  legislators  or  as  judges  upon  • 
questions  or  cases,  in  which  they  themselves  are  interested? — No;  I think  there 

is  a great  difference  between  10  men  of  different  institutions,  and  of  different  places, 
acting  together  ; and  four,  or  five,  or  10  men  of  the  same  institution  acting  toge-  ' 
ther.  I think  the  one  must  be  just  towards  the  public,  and  the  other  may  be 
unjust.  Besides,  that  is  not  the  great  reason  of  the  objection  made  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons  to  the  London  University  having  what  they  claim.  It  is  only  a part  of  it. 

5346.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  court  which  is  to  frame  regulations  for  the 
recognition  of  schools  and  hospitals,  and  is  to  decide  what  particular  schools  or 
hospitals  shall  be'  recognized,  should  be  above  the  suspicion  even,  or  the  risk  of 
having  it  imputed  to  them,  that  they  were  framing  regulations,  and  deciding  upon 
cases,  with  a view  to  their  own  particular  interests  ? — I do  not  believe  that  any 
man  can  be  above  suspicion ; but  I know  that  no  man  should  deserve  it ; and  • 

I am  quite  sure  we  do  not  deserve  it. 

5347.  Has  it  not  been  imputed  to  the  Council  that  they  were  interested? — Yes, 
and  in  most  instances  most  falsely  imputed. 

5348.  Has  it  not  been  imputed  to  the  Council  by  a gentleman  who  is  now  one 
of  that  very  body  ? — It  is  very  possible ; but  I believe  he  is  very  sorry  for  what  he 
did  then,  and  I do  not  think  he  W'ould  do  it  again,  if  it  was  to  come  over  again  : 
and  as  I told  you  before,  in  consequence  of  his  having  done  so,  I gave  him  my 
black-ball,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  elected  into  the  Council. 

5349.  Does  not  the  circumstance  of  such  an  imputation  being  thrown  upon  the 
Council,  by  a gentleman,  so  distinguished  in  his  profession  as  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  then  was  and  is,  backed  as  he  was  in  his  opinion  by  a large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  assembled  in  public  meetings  both  in  towm  and  country,  serve  to 
prove,  that  the  Council  of  the  College,  placed  in  such  a position,  was  not  safe 
from  such  an  imputation? — No  : all  that  arose  out  of  a piece  of  nonsense  about 
a back-door,  and  a front-door.  I w'ould  not  go  in  at  the  back-door  myself.  The 
other  points  referred  to  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  wdth  the  business.  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  a highly  respectable  man,  and  a very  able  surgeon;  but  I believe  he 
was  in  error  upon  that  occasion. 

5350.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  only  allegation  contained  in  the  petition  of 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  upon  that  occasion,  was  confined  to  the 
simple  grievance,  of  their  being  let  in  by  the  back-door  instead  of  the  front- 
door ? — No ; but  having  got  together  upon  one  j)oint,  they  thought  they  must  then  • 
bring  up  all  the  other  grievances  they  could  find. 

.5351*  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  the  principal  point  ? — I believe  that  was  the 
principal  grievance  with  the  London  members,  and  the  principal  cause  of  their 
going  to  the  meeting. 

5352.  Did  you  not  state  that  the  persons  attached  to  the  country  hospitals  or 
schools  had  really  substantial  grievances  to  complain  of  at  that  time,  on  account  of 
their  hospitals  or  schools,  by  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  1824,  being  refused 
recognition  ? — I never  said  so.  I never  said  a word  upon  this  subject.  I am  ready 
to  do  so. 

5353-  Uid  you  not  state  that  the  country  hospitals  were  at  that  time,  many  of 
them,  superior  to  some  of  the  London  hospitals,  which  afterwards  were  recognized? 

— No,  I never  said  that;  but  it  is  true:  and  I should  say,  superior  to  some  London 
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. J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  hospitals,  not  which  were  afterwards  recognized,  but  which  were  then  recognized. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  my  own  little  hospital  at  Westminster  was  not  equal 

1 May  1834.  to  the  hospital  at  Manchester;  but  that  is  not  the  reason  of  recognizing  it;  it 
involves  other  important  questions. 

5354.  In  point  of  fact,  was  not  that  one  of  the  foremost  grievances  alleged  by 
the  then  petitioners  against  the  conduct  of  the  Council;  namely,  that  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  College,  those  country  schools  were  excluded  from  recognition  ? — 
That  was  one  grievance ; but  many  of  the  persons  that  assembled  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  did  not  care  a straw  about  the  surgeons  in  the  country. 

5355*  You  have  stated  that  there  are  some  advantages  attending  middle-sized 
hospitals;  what  do  you  mean  by  middle-sized  hospitals  ? — Those  that  contain  from 
150  to  250  patients. 

5356.  The  gentleman  that  was  before  referred  to  has  delivered  his  opinion,  that 
a small  number  of  well-selected  cases  to  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is 
urgently  called,  is  calculated  to  afford  him  more  instruction,  than  a crowd  of  pa- 

’ tients  hastily  examined  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  But  you  cannot  get  that  small 
number  of  well-selected  patients,  unless  you  have  a large  number  in  London  to 
select  from  ; and  in  order  to  obtain  that  large  number  to  select  from,  the  persons 
who  apply,  must  be  sure  that  there  is  a competent  degree  of  comfort  for  them,  and 
that  they  will  be  sure  of  reception  when  they  thus  offer  themselves.  I am  quite 
satisfied,  that  if  I could  choose  out  of  London,  and  take  the  cases  as  I pleased,  a 
hospital  of  100  patients  would  be  better  than  one  of  200.  But  in  order  to  get  100 
good  cases,  as  things  are  at  present,  you  must  have  a hospital  to  hold  200 ; because 
one-half  or  tw'o-thirds  of  them  will  be  only,  what  are  called,  common  cases,  or  not 
advantageous  for  instruction.  And  this  arises  from  the  state  of  the  science.  We 
have  now  so  educated  our  men,  that  diseases  are  not  allowed  to  remain  as  they 
used  to  do.  We  actually  do  not  see  many  diseases  now,  that  were  very  prevalent 
25  years  ago. 

5357.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  an  address  by  him  to  the  Council, 
which  you  have  laid  before  the  Committee,  admitted  that  at  the  time  those  com- 
plaints were  made,  many  of  the  country  hospitals  were  good  (which  means  that 
they  were  sufficiently  extensive)  for  teaching ; but  that  the  College  did  not  change 
their  laws,  until  the  recognized  hospitals  w'ere  likely  to  overflow  with  students. 
Now  does  not  this  seem  to  admit,  that  the  recognized  hospitals  should  overflow, 
before  the  College  would  recognize  any  other  hospitals  ? — That  is  calling  upon  me 
to  answer  for  Mr.  Abernethy,  which  I cannot  well  do.  I must  state  that,  in  those 
days,  the  body  of  the  Council  had  very  little  to  do  with  a paper  of  that  kind. 
Certain  gentlemen  concocted  it,  brought  it  down,  and  put  it  to  the  vote  ; and  we, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  had  very  little  to  do  with  it : and  if  1 could  have  pre- 
vented it,  that  paper  never  should  have  been  printed.  This  was  changed  soon 
afterwards,  and  different  views  were  taken  upon  the  subject.  I myself  always 

' thought  it  w’rong  that  those  schools  should  not  be  recognized,  and  I led  the  oppo- 
sition upon  the  subject,  and  caused  them  to  be  recognized  ; and  therefore  I am  of 
a very  different  opinion  from  what  is  stated  in  that  paper. 

5358.  The  words  are; 

“ The  court  of  examiners  knew,  that  many  of  the  provincial  hospitals  of  this  country  pre- 
sented a larger  field  for  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  which  it  has  recognized  as  schools  of  surgery;  and 
often  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  receiving  certificates  of  attendance  on  such  provincial 
hospitals,  as  testimonials  of  proper  professional  education.  It  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
from  so  doing,  from  knowing,  that  in  order  to  profit  by  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical 
information,  a student  must  previously  possess  a knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  ouiiht  to  be  treated.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  court  perceived,  from  the  great 
influx  of  persons  into  our  profession,  that  the  recognized  hospitals  were  likely  to  overflow 
with  students,  so  as  to  impede  the  ready  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge,  it  decided  to 
admit  certificates  of  attendance  on  provincial  hospitals  upon  certain  conditions.” 

la  not  the  principle,  upon  which  the  Council  are  here  stated  to  have  acted,  of 
making  the  recognition  of  county  hospitals  to  depend,  not  upon  their  excellence  as 
places  of  instruction,  but  upon  the  overflowing  of  the  students  in  the  recognized 
hospitals  of  London,  an  incorrect  principle  of  action  for  the  Council  to  proceed 
upon  ? — Decidedly  ; I opposed  it,  because  it  was  incorrect. 

5359.  Does  not  that  statement  admit,  that  the  College  at  that  time  did  follow 
an  improper  rule  of  action  ? — Exactly  ; I opposed  it  for  that  reason.  1 have 
already  said,  that  doctors  are  bad  legislators,  of  which  this  is  only  an  additional 

proof ; 
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proof ; and  further  I beg  to  say,  that  the  opinion  which  has  been  quoted,  was  only  G. 
the  private  opinion  of  Mr.  Abernethy. 

5360.  At.  present  is  the  evil  in  a great  measure  remedied? — It  is  entirely 
remedied. 

5361.  And  the  present  rule  of  action  which  the  Council  follows,  is  this,  that  if 
the  school  or  hospital  possesses  adequate  means  for  affording  good  instruction,  it 
will  be  recognized  ?—  Decidedly,  without  reference  to  anything  in  London. 

5362.  Then  was  not  that  a substantial  grievance  which  the  provincial  hospitals, 
at  that  time  refused  recognition,  had  to  complain  of? — Decidedly  ; I fought  their 
battle  myself. 

5363.  Then  the  matters  complained  of  in  the  surgeons’  petition  of  1826  were 
not  simply  the  not  allowing  them  to  enter  their  own  College,  except  by  the  back- 
door ; but  the  surgeons  of  the  provincial  hospitals  had  substantial  grounds  of  com- 
plaint?— The  back-door  was  a substantial  ground  of  complaint  too,  although  it  was 
a silly  one.  I said  that  the  principal  one  which  the  London  gentlemen  met  about, 
was  the  back-door ; and  that  there  were  many  others  introduced  at  the  same 
time. 

5364.  Does  not  this  advantage  attend  the  recognition  of  the  provincial  schools, 
that  young  men  are  put  to  much  less  expense  for  their  education? — I quite  agree 
that  they  ought  to  attend  provincial  schools  for  two  seasons,  and  the  London  school 
for  one.  We  have  also  discussed  the  question,  whether  we  will  not  allow  four 
years  of  education  in  a country  school  to  answer,  without  coining  to  London  at  all ; 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  ; but  it  - 
has  been  agreed  to  defer  the  consideration  of  it  a little  longer;  because  if  we 
granted  it  to  one  country  school,  the  others  would  apply  for  it  immediately,  and 
we  know  that  they  are  not  all  in  a fit  state  for  it.  But  in  due  time,  we  shall  recon- 
sider the  matter ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  do  wdiat  is  just. 

5365.  To  enable  teachers  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  students  upon  hospitals 
or  lectures,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  regulation  for  attendance  general 
for  all  medical  schools  and  hospitals ; since  otherwise  the  students  would  desert  the 
school  where  discipline  was  the  most  strict,  for  that  school  where  it  was  the  most 
lax  ? — Certainly,  the  regulation  must  be  general ; and  it  ought  to  be  under  the 
observation  of  some  competent  authority. 

5366.  Does  not  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  allude  to  some 
want  of  cordial  co-operation  between  the  Council  and  the  court  of  examiners  ? His 
words  are  the  following : 

“ I was  indeed  much  surprised  when  I found  that  this  Council  refused  to  identify  itself 
with  the  court  of  examiners,  or  with  its  committees.  This  refusal  is  one  of  the  proofs  of 
that  want  of  cordial  co-operation  which  seems  to  me  necessary  at  the  present  juncture,  and 
it  has  been  productive  of  inconsistencies  in  the  paper  sent  forth  by  this  Council,  which  have 
been  ingeniously  displayed  to  the  public.” 

— No  ; it  was  between  the  young  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the  old  ones 
at  the  upper  end  of  it. 

5367.  The  having  a close  corporation  therefore  does  not  secure  harmony?— 
No;  21  doctors  cannot  easily  be  assembled  to  discuss  any  question,  and  remain 
in  a state  of  harmony  long;  and- the  object  of  my  recommendation  of  giving 
a dinner  occasionally  to  the  doctors  examining  the  druggists  is,  that  they  may  get 
into  good  humour  again  with  one  another ; which  is  very  necessary  sometimes. 

5368.  If  a certain  proportion  of  general  practitioners  were  admitted  into  the 
Council,  would  not  a Council  so  constituted  be  better  judges  of  what  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  8,000  members  of  College  who  are  general  practitioners,  and  of 
the  education  of  those  who  are  intended  to  be  so,  than  a Council  composed  exclu- 
sively of  those  who  practise  surgery  only  ? — My  view  of  the  case  is  this.  The 
general  practitioner  is  educated  in  two  parts ; he  is  educated,  first  for  the  board  of 
examination  appointed  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and  secondly  for  the  board 
of  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  undergoes  two  examinations,  and  he  - 
is  all  the  better  for  it.  He  ow'es  allegiance  to  two  bodies.  I wish  that  the  10  exa- 
miners at  our  board  should  be  composed  of  those  gentlemen,  believing  that  they 
would  examine  better  in  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  midwifery,  than  we  should 
do ; and  I believe  that  we  can  examine  better  in  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery, 
animal  chemistry,  and  that  part  of  medicine  connected  with  surgery.  But  I 
would  make  every  surgeon,  and  every  general  practitioner,  undergo  both  exa- 
minations. 

5369.  If  there  be  an  impression  on  the  part  of  any  teachers  in  the  private 
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J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  schools,  that  their  pupils  do  not  meet  with  as  fair  treatment  before  the  examiners  of 
the  College  as  the  students  from  the  schools  connected  with  larger  hospitals,  setting 
3 May  1834.  aside  the  question  whether  those  imputations  are  correct  or  not,  what  would  be 
the  best  method  to  satisfy  those  teachers  and  the  public  that  your  examiners  are 
exempt  from  partiality,  and  thus  to  prevent  such  imputations  being  cast  upon  the 
examiners? — Show  them  the  list,  I have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  students  that  come  from  each  school,  and  the  number  rejected,  and 
let  them  see  whether  there  is  any  variation.  It  is  to  meet  that  very  question  I laid 
the  list  before  the  Committee. 

5370.  As  long  as  it  is  known  that  the  majority  of  your  examiners  are  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  schools  annexed  to  the  larger  hospitals,  and  are 
therefore  parties  interested  in  the  success  of  those  schools,  is  the  medical  public 
very  likely  to  give  you  credit  for  perfectly  disinterested  conduct,  and  for  not  occa- 
sionally moulding  it' to  suit  your  own  benefit? — I believe  there  is  not  a man 
deserving  the  name  of  a gentleman  in  the  profession,  who  charges  us  with  anything 
like  such  a piece  of  injustice;  nor  a teacher  in  a private  school  of  any  kind  who 
will  venture  to  say  that  he  believes  such  a thing  has  taken  place.  I should  be  sorrv 
to  think  that  there  was  a man  filling  such  a situation,  who  would  so  reflect  upon 
his  brethren.  I can  only  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I have  never  seen  an  act  of 
injustice  committed,  whilst  I have  seen  some  acts  of  favour  done  towards  the 
students  of  the  small  schools. 

5371.  Would  a desire  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  College  be  a good  ground 
for  excluding  practitioners  in  pharmacy  and  midwifery  from  the  Council  ? — I think 
it  does  support  its  dignity  : but  it  does  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  advances  the 
science  of  surgery,  and  produces  good  to  the  [>ublic. 

5372.  The  number  of  members  of  the  College,  who  practise  surgery  only,  being 
about  200,  and  the  number  of  other  members,  who  are  general  practitioners,  being 
about  8,000,  is  it  likely  that  so  large  a majority  as  8,000  will  continue  satisfied  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Council,  and  to  see  the  government  of  the  College  exclusively 
entrusted  to  the  small  niinority  of  200  ? — I believe  it  is  as  satisfactory  to  them  as 
any  other  mode  with  whicli  I am  acquainted.  There  is  no  mode  that  1 am  aware 
of  (and  I have  endeavoured  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  the 
profession)  that  appears  to  me  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction,  and  to  be  of  equal 
advantage  to  the  public. 

5373.  One  of  the  difficulties  you  anticipate,  from  allowing  the  members  at  large 
to  elect  the  Council,  is,  that  army  and  navy  surgeons  would  seldom  or  never  be 
elected.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  avoided,  if  provision  were  made,  that 
a certain  portion  of  the  whole  Council  should  consist  of  members  who  were  or 
had  been  army  or  navy  surgeons? — If  there  is  no  war,  there  may  be  no  men  emi- 
nent in  that  line.  There  might  not,  at  the  moment,  be  an  army  surgeon  proper  to 
be  elected. 

5374.  Looking  at  the  number  of  surgeons  in  the  army  service,  and  to  the  small 
number  that  would  be  required  to  officiate  as  members  of  the  Council,  do  you  think 
that  such  a difficulty  is  ever  likely  to  occur? — 1 do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  occur; 
but  I do  not  think  they  would  wish  to  have  any  such  exception  made,  or  any  dis- 
tinction further,  than  that  the  heads  of  the  army  and  navy  medical  departments, 
when  surgeons,  should  ex  officio  be  members  of  the  Council ; but  then  only,  when 
it  came  to  their  turn  to  be  elected  upon  it. 

5375*  It  maybe  collected  from  the  petition  presented  to  Parliament  in  1797, 
in  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  that  date,  what  were  the  substantial  grievances  at  that 
time  complained  of  by  the  members  of  the  corporation.  There  are,  amongst  the 
matters  prayed  for  in  that  petition ; “ that  all  the  officers  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  that  there  be  no  disqualifying  bye- 
laws regarding  the  practice  of  midwifery  and  pharmacy”? — That  is  very  true  : but 
it  is  a very  radical  proposition,  and  a very  absurd  one,  as  to  the  annual  ballot. 

5376.  Are  you  aware  that  upon  that  occasion  the  members  of  the  College  offered 
to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  Bill,  if  the  court  of  assistants  would  consent  to 
introduce  into  it  these  provisions? — Yes,  they  were  rejected  upon  that  occasion  by 
the  Council.  The  same  party  have  done  it  since  again,  in  1817  or  1818. 

5377.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether,  as  the  charters  of  1800  and  1822  do 
not  contain  any  clause  for  disqualifying  practitioners  in  midwifery  and  pharmacy 
from  being  elected  into  the  Council,  a bye-law,  declaring  such  persons  to  be  ineli- 
gible whom  the  charters  have  considered  as  eligible,  may  not  possibly  be  illegal,  as 
abi'dging  the  right  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  choose  and  appoint  out  of  the 
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members  of  the  College  such  persons  to  be  pf  the  Council  as  they  may  think  fit  ? — g.  J.  Guthrk,  Esq. 

I would  not  trouble  myself  by  copsidering  whether  it  may  be  illegal,  as  I believe  it  

to  be  just.  I have  already,  stated  that  I,  nevpr  w ould  have  any  enactment  certain  ; 1 May  1834. 

that  every  bye-law  should  always  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  5 - 
and  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  Anatomy  Act  that  it  is  worked  by  his  authority. 

5378.  What  alterations  have  of  late  been  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  bye-laws  of 
the  College,  respecting  teachers  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  practitioners  in  midwifery, 
the  officers  of  the  College,  the  managers  of  its  museum  and  librai^,^  and  respecting 
donations  and  communications  made  to,  and  Transactions  to  be' p.ufelfsl^eid  the 
College  ? — They  are  contained  in  a paper  or  formulary  wait’d  I^mw  feem 

Committee,*  , y -,j  idJon^  - f ' ^ 

5379.  Does  nepotism  prevail  to  any  extent  in  the  disppsdion  of  the  pf 

teachers  or  medical  officers  in  the  London  hospitals,?— X^thihk  t1|em 

great  misunderstanding  upon  that  subject.  The  treasurer  or  gpvernPr^^  have  ^^Imost 
invariably  appointed  the  best  man.  I havea  son  educating  for  ^e^prof^fesion^and 
if  I can  present  him  some  seven  or  eight  years  hence,  and  he  shall  oe  ipupd^byTlie 
governors  of  the  hospital  competent  to  take  my  place,  I should  expe^,  \rid  T t^^^^ 
not  unreasonably,  that,  if  he  were  quite  as  good  as  any  other  mtraf  tBcy  Ivoffi  gife 


him  the  preference.  If  he  were  not  as  competent,  I should  wisp  themi  fo  reject 
him.  t f ' . 

5380.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  in  the  French  hospitals,  of  electing  by 

concours  to  these  situations,  is  a good  one?— I do  not  approve  "of  any  of  the 
French  arrangements,  as  applicable  to  this  country  ; and  I would  reply  to  that 
question  in  words  published  the  other  day.  A Frenchman  said,  “ We  give  our 
situations,  and  you  sell  yours.”  And  I believe  they  give  them  just  as  unfairly, 
as  we  are  said  to  sell  them ; and  that  is  the  result  of  the  concours.  They  give 
them  politically,  and  they  tell  us,  that  we  sell  them  for  private  advantage  j and 
I do  not  think  that,  upon  the  average,  they  produce  better  men  than  we  do.  We 
are  willing  to  show  against  them.  ^ 

5381.  Is  not  the  progress  which  surgery  has  made  during  the  last  70  or 
80  years  in  this  country,  more  attributable  to  individual  exertion  than  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  College.^- — Those  individuals  have  nearly  all  been  members  of  the 
Council,  and  members  of  the  court  of  examiners ; and  they  have  done  it  both 
individually  and  collectively. 

5382.  Were  not  those  who  practised  in  London  compelled,  so  long  as  the  old 
Act  and  Charter  were  in  force,  to  become  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  practise  in  London? — No.  Some  very  great  lawyers 
disagreed  about  it.  I find  that,  at  different  periods,  there  were  three  opinions  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other;  and  the  corporation  never  thought  it  right  to 
prosecute.  There  was  a very  great  doubt  about  their  right  to  prosecute.  I beg  to 
give  in  these  opinions  since  1748. 


Veneris t 2“  die  Maii,  1834. 


HENRY  WARBURTON,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  IVilliam  Clift,  again  called  in;  and  Examined. 

5383.  HOW  was  it  that  you  became  so  intimately  acquainted,  as  you  appear  to  Mr.  William  Clift. 

have  been,  with  the  nature  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts,  that  were  destroyed  ? — — — 

After  Mr.  Hunter’s  death,  they  were  placed  in  my  charge,  from  the  beginning  of 

1794  till  1806,  w hen  the  collection  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

I had  the  key  of  the  cases  which  contained  them,  and  free  access  to  them: 

5384.  You  know  that  many  of  them  related  to  the  preparations?^ — I had  the 
collection  left  in  my  charge,  and  I was  anxious  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  contents  ; and  they  related  chiefly  to  that  subject. 

5385.  What  use  did  you  make  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  you  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  contents  of  those  manuscripts  ? — I had,  I may  say^  no 
other  books  to  read  at  that  time  : and  having  possession  of  them,  I frequently 
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Mr.  William  Clift,  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  read  them.  I was  never  restricted  from  read- 

ing  them,  or  from  making  any  extracts,  I thought  proper,  from  them. 

2 May  1834.  5386.  You  stated  that  many  of  them  were,  in  fact,  in  your  hand-writing? — 

Yes. 

5387.  Did  Mr.  Home  ever  restrict  you,  in  any  way,  from  reading  the  manu- 
scripts?— Never;  I had  the  key  of  them. 

5388.  Then  from  having  seen  them  during  Mr.  Hunter’s  lifetime  and  afterwards, 
you  know  that  they  related,  many  of  them,  to  the  preparations  in  the  museum? — 
Entirely  to  the  subjects  of  the  museum. 

5389.  Had  you  made  any  extracts  from  the  manuscripts  ? — As  I said,  I was  not 
restricted  in  the  least,  and  thinking  there  was  a great  deal  of  useful  information  in 
them,  I made  large  extracts  from  some  of  them. 

5390.  What  proportion  of  the  papers  have  you  been  instrumental  in  preserving, 
in  substance,  by  means  of  those  extracts  ? — I hope  nearly  half. 

5391.  Have  those  extracts  been  made  available  in  those  instances  where  the 
originals  are  lost? — Many  of  them  are  entirely  lost,  except  for  those  memo- 
randa. 

5392.  And  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  determining  what  those  preparations 
were  ? — Certainly  ; they  were  their  histories. 

5393.  Did  Sir  Everard  Home  ever  make,  to  the  curators  or  trustees  of  the 
museum,  any  denial  of  the  statements  you  made  to  them  on  the  number  and 
contents  of  the  manuscripts  ? — No,  not  a single  denial. 

5394.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  manuscripts,  on  what  terms  of 
intimacy  were  you  with  Sir  Everard  ? — I looked  upon  him  as  one  of  my  oldest  and 
best  friends  ; to  that  hour,  we  had  never  the  slightest  disagreement. 

5395.  After  this  period? — When  I became  acquainted  wdth  this  unfortunate 
event,  it  put  a stop  to  that  intimacy  which  before  existed.  I had  no  other  cause 
whatever  of  complaint  against  Sir  Everard  ; he  was  always  very  kind  to  me ; but 
I felt  that  it  was  a paramount  duty  that  I owed  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  memory,  who  had 
taken  me  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  brought  me  up,  or  was  endeavouring  to 
do  so,  to  do  all  that  I could,  to  endeavour  to  restore  that  which  was  otherwise 
lost. 

5396.  You  considered  the  obligation  you  owed  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
to  the  trustees,  and  to  the  curators,  superior  to  any  private  obligation  which  you 
might  have  been  under  to  Sir  Everard  Home  ? — Clearly  that  was  my  only  object 
in  mentioning  the  subject,  which  I wished  it  had  never  been  necessary  for  me  to 
mention. 

John  Ydloly,  Esq.,  m.  d.,  again  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

J.  Yelloly,  Esq.  5397*  ARE  you  able  to  state  whether  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas,  after  he  was 
M.  D.  elected  into  the  court  of  assistants,  and  became  master  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 

— — ” continued  to  practise  pharmacy  ? — From  my  intimacy  with  Sir  David,  and  my  fre- 
quent visits  in  his  family,  I had  a most  complete  conviction  that  he  did  so.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  sure  of  the  fact,  I v\rote  on  the  subject  to  my  friend,  his 
son,  the  present  Sir  William  Dundas,  and  a letter  which  I received  from  him 
yesterday,  enables  me  to  state  positively  the  following  facts.  The  late  Sir  David 
Dundas  was  appointed  serjeant-surgeon  in  1791.  The  Surgeons’  Company  had 
at  that  lime  a bye-law  which  provided,  that,  upon  the  first  vacancy  after  the 
appointment  of  a serjeant-surgeon,  he  should  be  admitted  into  the  court  of  assist- 
ants and  court  of  examiners,  and  chosen  master  of  the  Company.  But  the  Sur- 
geons’ Company,  availing  themselves  of  another  bye-law,  which  prohibited  admission 
into  the  court  of  assistants  of  any  person  who  practised  pharmacy,  refused  to 
admit  him  into  the  court  of  assistants,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a practitioner  in 
pharmacy.  Sir  David,  hereupon,  took  the  opinions  of  six  counsel,  as  to  whether 
he  should  apply  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  a mandamus,  requiring  the 
Company  to  admit  him : but  as  three  of  the  counsel  were  for  it,  and  three  against 
it,  he  forbore  to  apply.  Wdien  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  some  act  of  negli- 
gence, the  late  corporation  was  dissolved,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  for 
a new  charter,  which  was  to  erect  the  corporation  into  a college,  the  name  of  Sir 
David  Dundas  was  particularly  mentioned,  his  cause  having  been  taken  up, 
unsolicited,  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  insisted  on  Sir  David’s  being  eoc  officio  one  of 
the  court  of  assistants  and  examiners  ; and  his  name  was  accordingly  inserted  in 
the  charter  of  the  College,  as  one  of  the  court  of  assistants,  and  to  succeed  to  the 
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court  of  examiners  on  the  first  vacancy.  Sir  David  continued  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  for  many  years  after  he  was  thus  appointed  a member  of  the  court  of 
assistants,  became  a member  of  the  court  of  examiners,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
in  his  turn  to  the  mastership  of  the  College. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

53p8.  WHAT  official  situation  do  you  occupy  in  the  College  of  Surgeons? — 
I am  in  the  court  of  examiners. 

5399.  What  other  official  situations  in  London  do  you  occupy,  connected  with 
your  profession? — I am  sergeant-surgeon  to  His  Majesty,  and  consulting-surgeon 
of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

5400.  What  view  do  you  take  of  the  present  system  of  surgical  education  in 
England,  and  do  you  think  it  stands  in  need  of  improvement? — If  I had  a son  to 
educate  to  the  profession,  I should  give  him  a preliminary  education,  which  should 
continue  to  18  years.  Besides  what  boys  are  generally  taught,  that  preliminary 
education  should  comprehend  Latin  sufficient  for  medical  purposes,  enough  Greek 
for  him  clearly  to  understand  the  derivation  of  the  tern^s  employed  in  science,  (as  it 
facilitates  exceedingly  the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge,)  and  mathematics  to 
a certain  extent,  to  teach  him  how  to  reason.  Having  thus  educated  him  in 
a preliminary  way,  I should  put  him  for  seven  years  to  some  hospital ; and  whe- 
ther he  was  bound  apprentice,  made  an  articled  student,  or  was  a pupil  at  the 
hospital,  would  be  of  no  importance ; but  he  should  continue  for  six  years,  at  least, 
if  not  for  seven,  studying  the  profession  at  that  hospital. 

5401.  Would  you  fix  him  at  one  hospital  in  preference  to  giving  him  the  run  of 
several? — I should  hold  it  to  be  a dangerous  thing  to  enter  a young  man  at  one 
hospital,  and  to  allow  him  to  attend  another  at  a distance ; the  temptations  to  plea- 
sure and  vice  being  so  numerous  in  London  : but  where  two  hospitals  are  closely 
conjoined,  as  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s,  it  is  quite  right  that  he  should  be  a pupil 
at  each. 

5402.  Might  not  one  branch  of  art  or  science  be  better  taught  at  one  hospital, 
and  another  at  another  ? — If  so,  I would  certainly  give  him  permission  to  attend 
that  other.  During  the  period  of  his  being  a pupil  at  the  hospital,  I should  make 
him  attend  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  He 
should  also  attend  medicine  and  midwifery;  surgery  in  principle,  and  surgery  in 
practice ; pathology,  including  morbid  anatomy ; and  should  go  into  the  apothe- 
cary’s shop  of  the  hospital  for  12  months  at  least. 

5403.  Is  not  the  apothecary’s  shop  of  a large  hospital  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
pharmacy  ? — It  is.  There  he  would  learn  the  manipulation  of  medicines,  and  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  drugs,  without  which  he  would  be  in  danger  of 
poisoning  his  patients  ; and  I therefore  think  it  a very  essential  point  of  education. 
Whilst  he  was  engaged  as  a pupil,  I should  be  disposed  to  send  him  for  a season  to 
Edinburgh,  principally  with  a view  to  his  following  a course  of  clinical  teaching, 
which,  as  there  taught,  I consider  as  highly  valuable.  I state  this  from  my  own 
experience  of  its  advantages  : for  although  1 attended  Mr.  John  Hunter’s  lectures, 
before  I went  to  Edinburgh,  I do  not  think  I acquired  such  substantial  knowledge 
of  practical  medicine  anyw'here,  as  from  Dr.  Gregory’s  clinical  lectures.  The  mode 
in  which  the  reports  were  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dilated  upon  those 
reports,  once  or  twice  a w'eek  in  the  evening,  gave  a degree  of  information  which 
I do  not  think  can  be  acquired,  unless  the  same  system  be  imitated  in  the  London 
or  other  hospitals.  It  is  now  pursued,  I believe,  in  many  of  them.  After  having 
passed  a season  at  Edinburgh,  he  should  spend,  I am  disposed  to  think,  the 
seventh  or  last  year  of  his  education,  abroad ; and  that  would  bring  him  to  the 
age  of  25. 

5404.  What  advantages  would  attend  the  year’s  study  abroad  ?-^It  must  be  said 
that,  on  the  Continent,  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  materiel  for  dissection 
have  been  greater  than  in  this  country : but  I do  trust  that,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Anatomy  Act,  in  a short  time,  we  shall  have  the  same  facilities  here.  Since, 
however,  a man,  before  he  can  be  a surgeon,  should  perforin  a very  considerable 
number  of  operations  upon  the  dead  body,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  on  the 
Continent,  from  the  facility  with  which  bodies  are  there  obtained,  to  make  him- 
self quite  master  of  operative  surgery,  so  far  as  the  dead  can  teach  him. 
After  he  has  thus  completed  his  education,  I should  make  him  undergo  the  follow- 
ing examinations.  First,  an  examination  in  medicine,  at  a board  to  be  constituted 
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by  the  College  of  Physicians.  Secondly,  an  examination  in  materia  medica,  phar- 
macy, botany,  and  chemistry,  before  the  Company  of  Apothecaries.  Thirdly,  an 
examination  of  three  days’  continuance  before  the  examining  board  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  : the  first  day’s  examination  to  be  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  of 
the  second  day  in  pathology,  and  that  of  the  third  in  the  operations  of  surgery. 

5405.  Ought  the  examinations  in  anatomy  to  extend  to  comparative  anatomy, 
as  illustrative  of  human  anatomy? — I think  that  comparative  anatomy  should  be 
very  well  understood,  if  the  student  is  to  have  a proper  knowledge  of  physiology : 
which  cannot  be  obtained  but  through  the  medium  of  comparative  anatomy.  Of 
men  thus  educated  I should  wish  to  form  a distinct  body;  and  they  might  be 
called  Bachelors,  or  Fellows,  in  Surgery.  From  these,  I think,  the  Council  of  the 
College  ought  to  be  chosen.  I do  not  consider  that  they  would  be  a very  nume- 
rous body  ; perhaps  50  persons  would  be  almost  the  maximum  ; and  therefore,  I 
think,  they  might  also  be  trusted  with  the  election  of  the  Council.  From  this  body 
also,  in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  could  be,  the  lecturers  upon  anatomy  and  surgery, 
and  the  surgeons  of  hospitals,  should  be  formed.  This  I think  exceedingly  impor- 
tant ; that  the  men  who  are  to  teach,  should  be  so  grounded,  that  their  knowledge 
might  be  beyond  dispute  : and  that  the  poor  in  the  hospitals  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  being  attended  by  persons  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  deficient  in 
their  professional  education.  Then,  I think,  surgery  will  have  a rank;  because  it 
will  have  a proper  share  of  science,  which  is  the  best  of  ranks.  The  foregoing  is 
the  course  of  study  which  I should  recommend,  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers 
of  the  profession,  and  the  surgeons  of  hospitals. 

5406.  This  is  what  you  propose  for  the  members  of  a grade,  occupying  as  high 
a rank  in  surgery  as  physicians  occupy  in  medicine? — ^Yes. 

5407.  What  course  of  education  do  you  recommend  for  those  who  are  intended 
to  be  general  practitioners? — My  feeling  is,  that  the  preliminary  education  of  young 
men,  intended  for  general  practitioners,  should  continue  until  they  were  16  years 
of  age ; and  that  it  should  be  very  much  the  same  as  I recommended  in  the  other 
curriculum ; that  is,  should  consist  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  some  share  of  mathe- 
matics. 

5408.  When  the  preliminary  education  was  to  be  completed  at  16  years  of  age, 
you  probably  would  not  require  of  the  student  a knowledge  of  natural  philosophy, 
grounded  on  mathematics,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  his  having  a popular  view 
of  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

5409.  After  the  preliminary  education,  what  would  follow? — Then  I should  send 
him  to  an  apothecary  for  three  years. 

5410.  What  would  he  there  learn? — He  w'ould  acquire  the  manipulation  of 
medicine,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  him ; he  would  learn  the  character  of 
drugs,  without  which  he  would  be  a most  dangerous  person ; and,  during  this  time, 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  practice,  and  performing  the  minor 
operations  of  surgery,  such  as  bleeding,  &c. 

541 1.  Is  not  much  of  the  time  of  an  apothecary’s  apprentice  or  attendant  fre- 
quently devoted  to  menial  offices? — It  ought  not  to  be.  I think,  the  apprentice- 
ship has  been  so  much  extended,  that  the  habits  of  idleness  have  arisen  out  of  this 
extension.  A man  has  a great  deal  of  time  before  him,  and  treats  the  thing,  at 
first,  with  indifference. 

5412.  With  regard  even  to  the  minor  operations  of  surgery,  would  not  the  prac- 
tical part  be  better  deferred,  till  the  principles  had  been  studied  and  understood  ? — 
No.  I do  not  agree  in  that  opinion.  I have  uniformly  found  that  those  men  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  as  young  people,  have  after- 
wards, w hen  they  came  to  attend  lectures,  acquired  the  principles  of  the  profession 
much  more  easily  ; and  I will  give  an  example,  in  support  of  that  opinion.  I 
belong  to  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  Veterinary  College.  We  uniformly  find, 
that  if  a person,  prior  to  his  coming  to  the  college,  has  been  educated  as  a veteri- 
narian, he  is  a much  more  efficient  person,  when  examined,  than  if  he  has  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  veterinary  principles  and  practice  merely  at  the  college.  Besides 
the  principles,  he  has,  then,  everything  else  to  learn. 

5413.  You  said  that  he  should  be  with  an  apothecary  for  three  years ; would 
you  be  satisfied  with  his  passing  that  time  at  a druggist’s? — I think  that  the  being 
with  an  apothecary,  is  an  advantage  in  this  respect : that  the  apothecary  is  an 
educated  person ; whereas,  a man  may  become  a druggist,  without  knowledge  of 
any  kind,  even  of  the  medicines  that  he  sells. 

5414.  As  far  as  the  mere  knowledge  of  pharmacy  goes,  might  not  that  be 
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acquired  in  less  time  than  three  years? — With  respect  to  the  student,  I think  that 
he  might  acquire  it  in  two  years : but  to  the  apothecary,  it  is  a very  great  object 
to  have  a man,  who  has  learned  something  of  the  profession,  to  remain  with  him  for 
a time ; and  to  him  it  would  be  a great  hardship  to  shorten  the  duration  of  that 
apprenticeship.  I doubt  whether  four  years  might  not  be  better ; but  three  years 
would  suffice. 

5415.  After  the  three  years  of  apprenticeship,  what  should  follow? — Then  I 
should  send  him  to  a county  hospital  for  a year ; and  to  a London  hospital  for  two 
anatomical  seasons ; and  then  I should  compel  him  to  undergo  an  examination,  re- 
specting his  acquirements  ; 1st,  before  the  College  of  Physicians;  2d,  before  the 
examining  board  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (and  in  that  examination  midwifery 
should  be  included);  and  3d,  before  the  examining  board  of  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries. 

5416.  Taking  care  that  he  should  not  be  examined,  on  the  same  subject,  by  more 
than  one  of  those  three  bodies? — Certainly;  there  would  be  no  use  in  that. 

5417.  Ought  the  student  to  be  examined  frequently  on  the  subjects  of  his 
studies,  and  from  time  to  time  as  he  advanced  in  his  education  ; or  once Jrar  all, 
when  he  appeared  as  candidate  for  the  diploma? — During  the  education  at /the 
hospital,  where  that  hospital  is  properly  conducted,  examinations  proceed  f*rom,the 
teacher ; so  that  there  are  frequent  examinations  by  the  teachers,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  education. 

5418.  Would  it  be  expedient  to  prescribe  to  medical  students  a fixed  order  of 
succession  in  the  subjects  of  their  study,  or  w'ould  you  allow  them  to  determine 
for  themselves  in  what  order  their  studies  should  proceed  ? — I have  always 
recommended  them  to  attend  to  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  the  practice 
of  the  hospital,  even  from  the  commencement. 

5419.  You  are  perhaps  aware,  that  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  degrees 
in  physic  and  surgery  by  the  University  of  Paris,  it  is  directed,  not  only  what 
branches  of  medical  science,  but  in  what  order  those  branches  of  science  shall  be 
studied,  during  four  successive  years.  Is  that  expedient? — I think  it  is  quite  wrong 
at  once  to  load  the  mind  with  too  great  a variety  of  know  ledge,  and  that  it  is  right  to 
keep  them  distinct:  and  there  are  some  lectures  that  might  be  delivered  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  so  as  to  prevent  the  student  from  being  puzzled  by  variety  of  subjects. 

5420.  Is  not  the  w'ay  to  prevent  his  being  bew'ildered  by  the  variety  of  subjects 
he  has  to  study,  judiciously  to  fix  the  order  in  which  his  studies  shall  proceed,  so 
as  to  lead  him  gradually  from  what  is  more  elementary  to  what  is  more  complex  ? 
— All  those  branches  of  knowledge  are  so  essential,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
to  a pupil,  you  shall  attend  to  this,  or  you  shall  attend  to  that  subject  exclusively. 
I should  force  him  to  attend  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  from  the 
first : but  students  get  attached  to  some  one  subject,  and  genius  shows  itself  in  that 
particular  direction.  Perhaps  a man  that  was  intended  for  surgery,  becomes  very 
fond  of  chemistry,  and  pursues  it  in  preference  to  any  other  science ; and  to  com- 
pel him,  therefore,  to  take  any  particular  line  of  study,  w’ould  be  to  cramp  that 
course  which  might  perhaps  be  very  beneficial  to  him  in  life. 

5421.  Before  a person  learns  the  disordered  functions  of  the  body,  for  instance, 
ought  he  not  to  learn  what  the  healthy  functions  are? — I think  they  should  always 
go  hand  in  hand.  I think  a man  should  never  neglect  the  practice  of  an  hospital, 
for  any  other  species  of  education ; therefore  I hold,  that  a curriculum  which 
prevents  a man  from  attending  an  hospital,  till  he  has  been  two  years  studying  the 
profession,  is  a very  bad  rule  indeed. 

5422.  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  according  to  their  present  curriculum, 
allow  the  candidate  for  the  doctorate  to  undergo,  if  he  pleases,  a certain  part  of 
his  examination  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  the  remainder,  upon  the  somewhat 
higher  departments  of  medical  science,  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Do  you  approve 
of  such  a division  in  the  examination? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

5423.  You  have  recommended  that  there  should  be  two  professional  grades, 
that  of  bachelor  in  surgery,  and  that  of  general  practitioner.  Do  you  recommend 
that  the  members  of  the  lower  grade  should  be  admissible  into  the  higher,  after  any 
number  of  years  spent  in  general  practice,  or  after  any  given  course  of  professional 
study? — Undoubtedly,  I would  admit  into  the  higher  grade  every  man  of  talent, 
and  every  man  who  had  been  well  educated,  and  w'as  industrious  in.  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession. 

5424*  How  might  a general  practitioner  qualify  himself  for  admission  into  the 
higher  grade  ? — If  he  had  pursued  his  studies  for  25  years  (perhaps  under  those 
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circumstances  you  might  give  an  additional  year,  and  make  it  26  instead  of  25), 
but  if  he  had  pursued  his  profession,  in  the  way  I have  mentioned,  till  his  26th 
year,  I then  think  he  ought  to  be  admissible. 

2425.  If  he  had  been  educated  for  a general  practitioner,  and  had  entered  into 
practice  as  such,  how  would  you  allow  him  to  gain  a qualification  for  admission 
into  the  higher  grade? — I can  answer  that  by  an  instance.  A Mr.  Norris,  a 
surgeon  in  this  town,  a sensible  and  respectable  man,  was  educated  in  the  common 
wav  of  his  profession.  He  afterwards  thought  it  right  to  attend  Guy’s  Hospital 
(with  a most  valuable  and  celebrated  surgeon  in  his  time)  eight  or  nine  years;  he 
had  then  attained  a degree  of  education,  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  surgeon  of 
an  hospital ; and  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  a high  character  in  his  profession, 
if  he  had  been  surgeon  to  an  hospital.  In  consequence  of  this  education,  he  was 
admitted  to  be  a candidate  for  surgeon  at  Guy’s  Hospital. 

5426.  If  a person  thus  educated  should  think  proper,  in  the  course  of  his 
practice,  to  dispense  medicine  to  his  own  patients,  would  you  think  it  proper,  on 
that  account,  to  exclude  him  from  the  higher  grade? — The  objection  I should 
have  to  such  a procedure  would  be,  that,  it  he  were  settled  in  a large  town,  and 
had  any  practice,  his  time  would  be  so  occupied  in  the  manipular  part  of  his 
profession,  that  is  in  pharmacy,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  combine  it 
with  surgery,  as  surgery  is  practised  in  London. 

5427.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  many  considerable  surgeons  in  Edinburgh, 
though  they  do  not  keep  a shop  for  the  general  sale  of  medicines,  do  dispense 
medicines  to  their  own  patients  ? — That  is  placing  me  upon  rather  a dangerous 
and  delicate  ground  : but  surger}^  at  the  time  I was  in  Edinburgh,  was  really  a 
different  profession  from  surgery  in  London.  Surgery  in  London  occupies  the 
whole  of  a man’s  attention  : he  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  through  his 
day  ; and  to  unite  pharmacy  with  it,  would  be  impossible. 

5428.  If  it  were  possible  for  a man  to  unite  pharmacy  with  surgery,  would  you 
think  such  union  a sufficient  ground  for  excluding  him  from  the  higher  grade,  and, 
consequently,  from  being  eligible  into  the  Council  of  the  College? — I should  cer- 
tainly think  that  he  could  not  practise  surgery,  as  an  hospital  surgeon  does. 
He  might  as  a general  practitioner,  but  he  could  not  practise  it  as  an  hospital 
surgeon. 

5429.  Might  not  many  particular  instances  occur,  in  which  general  practitioners 
might  acquire  such  eminence,  as  surgeons,  that  they  would  do  honour  to  the 
Council  if  elected  into  it? — There  are  several  persons  whose  names  I could  men- 
tion, who  have  been  both  surgeons  and  apothecaries  in  the  country,  and  have 
acquired  a very  considerable  character ; but  still  they  would  not  be  able  to  practise 
as  hospital  surgeons  in  London,  and  be  at  the  same  time  apothecaries. 

5430.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  each  elector  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
whether  any  individual  general  practitioner  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  surgery, 
as  to  qualify  him  for  admission  into  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  than 
to  draw  a line  of  exclusion  against  all  general  practitioners,  however  eminent,  as 
surgeons,  some  of  them  might  be? — My  feeling  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a surgeon 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  as  surgery  is  constituted  in  London  and  in  many  other 
places. 

5431.  Then  according  to  your  plan,  even  although  a |)erson  had  gone  through 
the  whole  course  of  study  which  you  recommend  as  a qualification  for  the  higher 
grade  of  surgery,  yet,  if  he  descended  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  you  would 
consider  him  as  inadmissible  into  the  governing  body  of  the  College? — I certainly 
think  it  should  be  stipulated  with  him,  that  he  should  give  up  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  if  he  intended  to  become  a thoroughly  scientific  surgeon,  such  as  an 
hospital  surgeon  and  teacher  of  anatomy  ought  to  be. 

5432.  If  he  had  once  rusted  the  sword,  would  you  allow  him  to  render  it  bright 
again,  and  resume  his  station  in  the  higher  grade,  should  he  think  proper  at  any 
future  time  to  discard  bis  pharmaceutical  practice? — Certainly;  I hope  w'e  should 
do  nothing  illiberal,  but  admit  him  if  properly  educated. 

5433.  Would  you  object  to  admit  into  the  governing  body  practitioners  in  mid- 

wifery, who  had  gone  through  the  higher  course  of  education,  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  object  to  admit  practitioners  in  pharmacy? — There,  I have  again  a particu- 
lar feeling.  I think  that  there  should  be  a board,  connected  with  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  persons  who  are  to  practise  mid- 
wifery ; and  the  persons,  so  constituting  the  board,  should  be  attached  to  the  Royal 
^ College 
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College  of  Surgeons : but  I do  not  think  that  such  men  would  be  calculated  to 
' make  examiners  in  minute  anatomy  and  surgery. 

5434.  If  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  do  not  them- 
selves practise  midwifery,  is  it  from  them  that  you  would  select  a board  to  examine 
in  midwifery  ? — Certainly  not,  and  1 should  not  make  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  present  court  of  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a board  of  mid- 
wifery. 

5435.  Would  your  plan  then  be,  to  have  in  the  College  a particular  class,  con- 
sisting of  practitioners  in  midwifery,  holding  the  same  rank  in  the  College  as  the 
present  examiners  in  surgery,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  candi- 
dates in  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  uterine  system  ? — As  to  the  office, 
I think  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  an  entirely  separate  board. 
I think  that  the  rank,  indeed,  is  very  much  the  sante  ; and  I hold  tliat,  as  to  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  surgery,  and 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  ; yet  it  has  been  grossly  neglected. 

5436.  If  there  were  examiners  in  midwifery  attached  to  the  College,  what  rank 
would  you  give  them  in  the  College  ? — I would  make  it  a board  of  midwifery. 

5437.  Would  you  give  them  tbe  same  rank  in  the  College  with  the  members  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  College  ? — I should  be  very  ready  to  receive  them  as  a 
part  of  our  Council ; but  I do  think,  that  they  ought  not  to  form  exactly  a part  of 
our  examining  body  ; that  is,  of  the  general  body  of  examiners,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted  : because  I hold  with  regard  to  midwives,  as  I hold  with  regard  to 
apothecaries ; that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  they  can  find  time  to  qualify 
themselves  for  that  deep  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  other  branches 
of  surgery,  to  be  fitted  to  be  examiners  in  anatomy  and  surgery. 

5438.  Would  you  apply  this  rule  to  those  only  who  applied  themselves  exclusively 
to  midwifery,  or  would  you  extend  it  to  all  surgeons  of  superior  education,  who 
combined  midwifery  with  their  surgical  practice? — If  they  have  undergone  the 
education  and  the  examination  which  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  I should 
say  that  the  person  who  practises  midwifery  ought  to  be  one  of  our  body  ; that 
midwifery  ought  not  to  be  an  exclusion. 

543 9-  You  would  then  make  exclusion  to  depend,  not  upon  midwifery  practice, 
but  upon  insufficiency  of  education  ? — Decidedly,  and  on  the  nature  of  his  en- 
gagements. 

5440.  You  would  not  necessarily  separate  the  science  of  midwifery  from  that  of 
surgery? — Not  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  I think  midwifery  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  surgery ; and  those  who  practise  it,  with  the  education  I have 
mentioned,  are  quite  equal  to  those  who  do  not  practise  it ; but  if  they  are  much 
engaged  in  midwifery,  they  have  no  time  for  the  other  walks  of  surgery. 

5441.  Do  you  believe,  that  to  admit  all  to  be  bachelors  in  surgery,  who  had 
undergone  the  education  and  the  examinations  which  you  have  pointed  out,  and  to 
appoint  the  bachelors  to  be,  as  well  the  electors  of  the  Council,  as  the  body  out  of 
whom  the  Council  should  be  chosen,  would  tend  to  remove  much  of  that  dissatisfac- 
tion which  at  different  times  has  prevailed  amongst  the  general  body  of  the  members 
of  the  College,  on  account  of  the  exclusion  of  the  great  majority  of  them  from  the 
governing  body  ? — I think  that  all  rational  people  would  see  the  difference  between 
a man  educated  to  25  years  and  undergoing  a formidable  examination,  such  as 
I have  mentioned,  and  a man  who  had  not  had  the  same  advantages  of  education  ; 
and  they  would  be  content  with  that  which  ought  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  education. 

5442.  You  have  stated,  that  if  a man  who  had  undergone  such  superior  educa- 
tion and  examination,  were  afterwards  to  couple  midwifery  practice  with  his  sur- 
gery practice,  you  would  not  consider  him  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  the  Council. 
Then  why  exclude  from  your  Council,  a man  wffio  had  been  similarly  educated  and 
examined,  but  who  chose  with  his  surgical  practice  to  combine  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  ? — That  involves  another  question,  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  examiners,  and  the  manner  in  winch  they  should  be  constituted  ; and  I hold, 
that  any  man  who  practises  pharmacy,  unless  he  has  undergone  the  education 
I have  mentioned,  and  gives  up  entirely  his  pharmaceutical  practice,  cannot  befitted 
to  be  a member  of  the  court  of  examiners.  A man  w ho  is  a member  of  that  court, 
must  continue  to  study.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  say,  “ Now,  that  I am  highly 
qualified  in  the  profession,  I have  nothing  more  to  learn.”  It  is  his  duty  to  learn 
every  day  in  his  life,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  up  his  knowledge,  the  boys  will  con- 
sider him  and  treat  him,  as  an  examiner,  with  contempt. 
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.5443.  Is  a practising  apothecary  in  London  much  engaged  himself  in  the  mani- 
pulations of  pharmacy?  does  not  he  devolve  this  manual  duty  entirely  upon  his 
assistants  or  apprentices  ? — I should  suppose  that  he  is  obliged  to  superintend  ; that 
he  does  not  give  up  compounding  medicines  entirely  to  young  men  ; or  those  hor- 
rible poisonings  that  we  read  of,  would  be  constantly  occurring.  The  young  people 
are  idle,  and  must  be  superintended. 

5444.  Does  not  a large  proportion  of  the  practice  of  those  surgeons  in  London, 
who  are  called  pure  surgeons,  consist  of  medical  practice? — No  man  is  fitted  to 
practise  surgery,  who  is  not  a good  physician ; and  if  he  does  not  prescribe  well, 
he  will  lose  half  the  patients  that  surgery  gives  him. 

5445.  Is  it  not  one  great  object  in  very  many  surgical  cases,  by  proper 
medical  treatment  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  operating? — That  is  one,  and  one 
great  object ; but  there  is  another  much  greater  than  that ; and  that  is,  that  the 
surgeon  understands  irritation.  If  he  is  operating,  and  he  understands  irritation, 
he  takes  care  to  heal  a wound,  so  that  the  constitution  shall  scarcely  feel  it.  Hence 
the  high  character  of  English  surgery.  But  some  degree  of  irritation  will  arise  ; 
aud  then,  if  he  is  not  able  to  manage  that  irritation  well,  it  matters  not  that  he  has 
performed  an  operation  ever  so  adroitly  ; his  patient  will  fall  a victim  to  the  ope- 
ration, if  he  does  not  prescribe  medicine  sagely  afterwards,  for  the  irritative 
fever. 

5446.  He  would  kill  more  by  prescribing  than  he  would  save  by  operating?  — 
He  would  be  in  the  risk  of  losing  a vast  number  of  patients,  for  want  of  medical 
knowledge. 

5447.  Besides  this  medical  treatment  of  strictly  surgical  cases,  do  you  not 
believe  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr,  Abernethy,  much  of  the  practice  of 
many  surgeons  consists  of  the  medieal  treatment  of  strictly  medical  cases  ? — I will 
state  my  experience  upon  that  subject.  In  the  course  of  my  life,  necessarily,  I 
was  obliged  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  anatomy.  Physicians  were  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  me  respecting  the  nature  of  those  diseases  which  were  in 
some  degree  concealed  and  occult ; and  therefore  a large  share  of  my  professional 
occupation  arose  from  the  diagnosis  or  distinction  of  those  diseases,  in  w-hich  there 
was  necessity  for  knowing  the  anatomy  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  surgeons  are  so  much  employed  in  medical  cases. 

5448.  And  is  it  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  so? — My  opinion  is,  that  without 
anatomy  there  can  be  no  good  diagnosis,  and  therefore  no  judgment  in  medicine. 

5449.  If  it  be  true  that  much  of  the  time  of  many  surgeons  is  engaged  in  treat- 
ing medical  cases,  and  such  surgeons,  and  properly  so,  are  considered  admissible  into 
your  Council,  why  should  general  practitioners  be  excluded  from  the  Council,  on 
the  ground  of  their  time  being  so  occupied  in  another  department  of  practice,  that 
it  interferes  with  their  practice  of  surgery? — In  a large  proportion  of  those  cases, 
the  surgeon  who  decides  upon  the  nature  of  the  case,  yields  to  the  physician  the 
treatment  of  it. 

5450.  Are  there  not  very  many  surgeons  vvho  depend,  and  with  good  reason, 
upon  their  own  judgment  in  such  cases,  and  think  it  unnecessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  physician  ? — A great  many  cases,  certainly. 

5451.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  occupation  of  a surgeon’s  time  in  other  matters 
than  in  treating  surgical  cases,  that  is  considered  to  afford  just  ground  for  excluding 
him  from  the  Council  ? — A considerable  difference  exists.  Here  is  a man  who 
practises  pharmacy  : he  practises  also  as  a physician  in  some  degree,  and  he  prac- 
tises surgery.  Now  I say,  that  is  a great  deal  more  than  any  man  is  equal  to,  with 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  required  of  a surgeon  in  London. 

5452.  What  proportion  of  the  present  members  of  your  College  would,  from  the 
education  they  have  received,  be  fitted  to  belong  to  your  proposed  class  of  bachelors 
in  surgery? — I do  not  consider  that  the  education  of  any  surgeon  is  at  present  of 
such  a kind  as  that  which  I have  now  proposed. 

54.53.  Then  were  it  thought  proper  to  carry  your  proposed  plan  into  effect,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  continue,  for  the  present,  the  government  of  the  College  in 
the  Council  as  now  constituted,  or  in  some  other  hands,  until  a sufficient  number 
of  members,  educated  as  you  propose,  were  trained  up  ? — There  are  a certain 
number  of  men  who  have  been  admirably  educated  in  our  profession,  not  exactly 
in  the  way  in  which  I have  stated  ; but  they  have  been  so  educated,  that  they  are 
very  fit  to  till  the  highest  situations  in  the  profession.  I do  not  like  to  name  indi- 
viduals, because  it  would  be  invidious  to  those  that  were  not  named  ; but  I could 
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mention  some  persons,  very  highly  qualified  indeed,  who  will  be,  in  future  time,  in  s 
my  belief,  elected  upon  the  Council  of  the  College. 

5454.  Suppose  the  change  to  have  been  effected,  after  a certain  lapse  of  years, 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  body  would,  in  your  opinion,  become  bachelors  in  sur-  ' 
gery? — I do  not  think  more  than  50. 

5455.  Is  it  the  expense  necessary  for  such  an  education,  or  what  other  circum- 
stance, that  would  limit  the  number  to  such  narrow  bounds? — The  expense  in  the 
first  place,  the  impatience  of  youth  in  the  second. 

5456.  If  a person,  having  been  educated  for  a general  practitioner,  and  practised 
as  such,  chose  afterwards  to  go  through  those  courses  of  study  and  examination 
that  you  propose  for  the  bachelors  in  surgery,  w-ould  you  consider  him  as  admissible 
into  the  higher  grade  ? — Yes  j but  before  he  was  permitted  to  become  a surgeon, 
such  as  I think  a surgeon  ought  to  be,  he  should  give  up  pharmacy,  as  being  incom- 
patible with  the  proper  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  surgery. 

5457.  Of  what  number  of  members  do  you  propose  that  the  governing  body 
should  consist? — I think  of  21. 

5458.  Would  you  make  all  of  these  examiners? — No,  certainly  not. 

5459.  Whom  would  you  appoint  examiners? — I think  there  should  be  an  election  ‘ 
from  the  Council  into  the  court  of  examiners,  as  at  present : but  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  Council  examiners,  would  be  making  it  too  numerous  : to  have  less  than  at 
present,  would  be  certainly  to  produce  a great  evil,  want  of  impartiality. 

5460.  Would  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  examiners  should  be  members 
of  the  Council?  Might  not  any  of  the  50  be,  from  their  superior  education,  well 
qualified  to  examine? — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  members 
of  the  Council. 

5461.  Take  the  case  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  where  the  whole  of  the  censors 
do  not  of  necessity,  nor  in  point  of  fact,  belong  to  the  elects  of  the  College.  Take 
also  the  University  of  Paris,  where  their  agrdges  are  associated  with  the  professors, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  ? — I hold,  that  no  examiner  should  be,  at  the  same  ^ 
time,  a teacher  of  the  profession ; and  that,  consequently,  if  you  were  to  select 
from  the  50  that  I have  mentioned,  you  ought  not  to  choose  any  one  who  was  ■ 
at  the  time  a teacher;  because  it  would  endanger  partiality  in  favour  of  particular 
students. 

5462.  Or  at  any  rate,  it  would  subject  the  court  of  examiners  to  the  imputation 
of  partiality? — Yes. 

5463.  Does  not  an  objection  of  the  same  kind  lie  to  the  appointment  of  persons 
who  at  the  time  are  teachers  or  hospital  surgeons,  to  be  members  of  the  body,  which 
is  to  judge  of  the  recognition  of  hospitals  and  medical  schools? — The  examiners  are 
men  who  have  arrived  at  a period  of  life  when,  we  hope,  they  have  a character 
above  anything  like  partiality.  But  still,  as  we  know  that  we  are  even  now  stig- 
matized with  an  imputation  of  that  kind,  we  prevent  its  justice,  by  never  suffering 
a person  who  belongs  to  an  hospital,  to  examine  his  own  pupils,  and  by  each  exa- 
miner having  the  right  to  put  questions. 

5464.  The  last  question  refers,  not  to  the  examination  of  candidates,  but  to  the 
recognition  of  schools  and  hospitals.  Was  it  not  imputed  to  the  Council,  in  1826, 
by  the  members  of  the  College  who  then  petitioned  Parliament,  that  the  Council 
consisted  of  persons  of  whom  a large  majority,  as  teachers,  as  hospital  surgeons,  or 
otherwise,  were  connected  with  the  hospitals  and  medical  schools  of  London  ; and 
in  the  rules  which  they  had  drawn  up  for  the  recognition  of  schools  and  hospitals, 
had  been  biassed  by  a consideration  of  the  personal  interests  of  the  members  of  their 
own  body? — In  answer  to  that  question,  I must  say  this:  that  the  original  feeling 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  was,  that  no  person  should  be  recognized 
W'ho  did  not  teach  at  an  hospital ; but  so  many  persons  arose  as  teachers,  that  the 
College  were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it.  And  in  the  state  in  which  our 
profession  at  that  time  was,  that  idea  was,  I believe,  an  extremely  useful  one. 
For  I hold,  even  at  the  present  moment,  that  no  man  can  teach  the  profession 
well,  who  has  not  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  practice  of  a large  hospital  in 
illustration  of  his  lectures  ; not  even  in  anatomy  itself. 

5465.  But  if  the  Council  were  composed  of  persons  who  were  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  the  hospitals  and  medical  schools  of  London,  were  they  not 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  framing  regulations  for  the  recognition  of  schools 
and  hospitals  with  a view  to  the  personal  interests  of  their  own  members? — By 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  rules,  but  not  by  others ; because  the  rule  is,  that 
no  man  shall  examine  his  own  pupils  : and  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  hos- 
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, pitals,  they  have  been  all  recognized ; and,  oflate  years,  the  most  respectable  teachers 
of  the  profession  have  been  all  recognized. 

5466.  The  rule  now  is,  that  every  school  is  recognized,  provided,  in  the  first 
place,  it  be  adequately  supplied  with  preparations ; and  in  the  second  place,  the 
teacher  can  satisfy  the  Council,  by  first  delivering  one  course  of  lectures,  that  he 
has  the  knowledge  and  ability  requisite  for  teaching ?~Th at  is  the  rule;  and  I beg 
to  observe,  in  explanation  of  what  I have  just  said  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
a large  hospital  for  teaching  the  different  branches  of  the  profession,  that  with 
respect  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  it  is  absurd  to  teach  them  in  London,  unless 
you  give  something  more  than  the  interest  w'hich  anatomy  alone  will  furnish.  It 
is  necessary,  if  I were  lecturing  upon  any  particular  muscle,  or  part  of  the  human 
body,  to  cite  some  example,  to  show  the  utility  of  the  knowledge  of  the  particular 
part  which  I am  describing : or  else,  were  I to  describe  a muscle,  as  arising  at  this 
part,  or  being  fixed  in  another,  nobody  would  attend  to  it : but  when  I observed 
that  inattention,  I used  to  say,  “ This  muscle  is  placed  close  to  an  artery : that 
artery  is  liable  to  be  wounded  : you  will  see  in  such  a ward,  at  this  moment,  a 
wound  of  that  artery.  Now  how  would  you  find  it.^  Here  is  the  muscle;  you  cut 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle.”  There  is  not  a person  in  the  theatre  whose  mind 
is  not  directly  interested  by  a reference  of  that  kind,  and  thus  even  anatomical 
lectures  should  be  rendered  clinical. 

5467.  So  that  you  think  it  advantageous  to  connect  pathology  with  anatomy,  in 
order  to  give  an  interest  to  the  subject,  and  to  impress  it  upon  the  memories  of  your 
hearers? — I think  so. 

5468.  In  1826,  when  this  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  from  the  rules  which  the 
Council  had  laid  down  for  the  recognition  of  schools  and  hospitals,  Mr.  Abernethy, 
in  his  address  to  the  Council  of  the  College,  stated  the  following  as  the  reasons 
which  had  guided  the  Council  in  modifying  those  regulations : viz.  that  many  of 
the  provincial  hospitals  of  this  country  presented  a larger  field  for  the  acquirement 
of  practical  knowledge,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals which  had  been  recognized  as  schools  of  surgery : but  as  soon  as  the  court 
perceived,  from  the  great  influx  of  persons  into  our  profession,  that  the  recognized 
hospitals  were  likely  to  overflow  with  students,  so  as  to  impede  the  ready  acquire- 
ment of  practical  knowledge,  it  decided  to  admit  certificates  of  attendance  on  pro- 
vincial hospitals,  upon  certain  conditions.”  Was  the  principle  here  avowed,  in 
your  opinion,  a just  one  ; to  make  the  recognition  of  the  country  hospitals  depend, 
not  on  their  excellence,  as  places  for  giving  instruction,  but  on  the  overflowing  of 
students  at  the  recognized  London  hospitals  — Certainly,  it  was  very  unwise. 

5469.  And  the  present  rule  you  think  a n)uch  juster  one? — I think  so;  with 
respect  to  country  hospitals,  I wish  to  say  a word.  Country  hospitals  are  very 
good  sources  of  education  for  that  kind  of  practical  knowledge  which  a person 
acquires  before  he  has  studied  the  principles  of  his  profession.  But  what  I hold 
is,  that  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge  would  be  of  no  avail,  if  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded  are  not  also  taught.  There  is  many  a man  from 
a country  hospital  (or  at  least  that  was  the  case)  who  would  apply  that  which  was 
necessary  to  a wound,  and  a bandage  over  it,  in  the  neatest  possible  manner;  but 
who,  if  he  were  asked,  what  a granulation  is  (which  is  the  new  flesh  with  which 
the  sore  is  filled)  could  not  explain  it ; because  he  has  not  obtained  the  principles 
of  his  profession,  after  seeing  the  practice : and  without  both,  his  knowledge  never 
can  be  perfect. 

5470.  Are  country  hospitals  sufficiently  good  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
general  practitioner? — I have  just  mentioned  that  they  do  not  generally  teach  the 
principles  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  its  practice ; and  therefore  I hold,  that  there 
are  very  good  reasons  for  sending  a man  to  London,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
which  he  acquires  in  the  country ; for  he  must  learn  the  principles  of  pathology 
and  surgery. 

5471-  Are  not  parents  subjected  to  considerably  less  expense,  and  to  less 
anxiety  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  sons,  in  sending  them  to  country  hospitals, 
than  to  London? — Yes,  but  the  object  of  parents  is  to  make  their  sons  good  pro- 
fessional men ; and  although  moral  principles  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  yet  if 
it  be  necessary,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  that  a man  should  combine  a knowledge  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery,  that  can  only  be  well  done  in  London,  where 
opportunity  of  every  kind  is  so  ample.  London  should  be  attended  no  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  make  a man  as  perfect  as  possible. 

5472.  Are  there  not  schools  for  teaching  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery,  con- 
nected 
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nected  with  some  of  the  country  hospitals? — There  are;  at  Birmingham,  Manches-  Hix  Astley  Cooper, 
ter,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  many  other  places.  Bart. 

5473.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  judging  of  the  character  of  the  system  of 

instruction,  prevailing  at  those  schools? — Yes ; it  every  now  and  then  happens  that  ^^34* 

men  come  before  us,  who  have  been  educated  only  at  country  hospitals,  or  have 

been  a very  little  time  in  London.  With  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  pro-  • 
fession,  we  find  them  at  a loss  ; with  regard  to  its  practice,  they  have  learned  a good 
deal ; as  far  as  they  could  learn  it,  without  afterwards  acquiring  the  principles. 

5474.  Is  that  the  case  with  those  pupils  who  have  attended  schools,  such  as 
those  of  Birmingham  and  the  other  towns  you  have  mentioned,  where  the  prin- 
ciples of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  are  taught  in  connection  with  hospital 
practice  ? — In  the  country  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  teach  those  things  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  taught  in  London.  There  is  such  collision  of  sentiment,  such 
opportunity,  from  the  high  knowledge  of  those  who  are  appointed  as  teachers,  that 
students  acquire  a degree  of  information  in  London,  which  it  is  absolutely  impos-  • 
sible  that  they  can  acquire  from  country  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  I know 
country  teachers  who  are  taking  a great  deal  of  pains ; but  still  I hold,  that  the 
people  cannot  acquire  the  same  knowledge  in  the  country  as  in  London.  I do  not 
deny  that  a great  deal  can  be  taught  in  the  country ; but  I do  not  believe  that  ' 
anything  like  perfection  can  be  obtained  anywhere  but  in  London,  or  in  some  very 
large  town,  as  Pidinburgh,  Dublin,  &c. 

5475.  Are  there  not  eminent  surgeons  settled  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
kingdom? — Yes;  and  I am  proud  to  say,  many  of  them  my  pupils. 

5476.  Gentlemen  competent  to  teach  the  principles  of  surgery? — Yes,  some 
of  them. 

5477.  Then  if  such  gentlemen  were  to  teach  the  principles  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  surgery,  on  the  same  system  as  they  are  taught  at  the  London 
hospitals,  might  not  much  knowledge  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  who  went  to  them 
for  instruction  ? — A considerable  degree ; but  I do  not  think  a man  ought  to 
practice  a profession,  till  be  has  studied  it  in  some  place  where  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  much  more  knowledge  than  can  be  obtained  in  a country 
town. 

5478.  In  the  largest  country  towns? — Yes,  in  the  largest  country  towns. 

5479.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  school  attached  to  the  hospital  at  Man- 
chester.?— I know  members  of  it. 

5480.  If  a young  man  has  had  an  opportunity  of  going  through  that  school, 
will  a short  residence  in  London  suffice  ? — Certainly  a shorter  residence. 

5481.  In  the  great  London  schools,  do  the  teachers  generally  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  pupils? — That  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
teacher.  Many  surgeons  of  hospitals  are  acquainted  with  their  pupils,  and  others 
are  not. 

5482.  Is  it  of  advantage  to  pupils  in  a smaller  hospital,  that  from  their  num- 
ber being  less,  they  have  readier  access  to,  and  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
teacher,  and  consequently  have  a fuller  opportunity  of  receiving  information  from 
him  ? — They  have  not  a freer  access  than  is  to  be  found  in  London.  Every 
surgeon  of  an  hospital,  and  every  teacher  of  his  profession,  in  London,  is  quite 
ready,  after  his  lecture  is  concluded,  to  hear  and  answer  every  question  put 
to  him. 

5483.  When  a class  is  very  large,  is  it  likely  that  the  pupils  will  communicate 
as  freely  with  the  teacher,  as  when  the  class  is  of  moderate  extent  ? — If  you  were 
to  ask  some  of  the  pupils,  I think  they  would  tell  you,  that  they  never  found  any 
deficiency  in  that  respect. 

5484.  You  w'ere  understood  to  state,  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  one  teacher 
should  be  the  examiner,  either  of  his  own  pupils,  or  of  those  of  another  teacher  ? 

— If  it  could  be  confined  to  the  pupils  of  another  teacher,  then  I should  see  no 
objection  to  it ; but  there  would  be  great  danger  of  a want  of  impartiality,  if  a 
man’s  own  pupils  were  before  him  for  examination. 

5485.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  exclude  from  the  board  of  examiners  all  persons  ' 
who  were  teachers  at  the  time  ? — I think  it  would. 

5486.  That  has  not  been  the  case  hitherto  .? — Not  entirely  ; but  very  nearly  so. 

.5487.  When  you  were  appointed  an  examiner,  you  were  at  the  same  time  a 

teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery  ? — I was. 

5488.  At  that  time  you  had  the  largest  class  in  London,  consisting  of  nearly  300 
pupils  ? — I have  had  between  300  and  400  persons  attending  my  surgical  lectures. 
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Sir  A.'itlev  Cooper,  5489.  Then  of  course  it  must  liave  happened,  that  what  you  condemn  in  prin- 
Bart.  ciple,  must  have  taken  place  in  practice,  that  many  of  your  own  pupils  came  under- 

examination  before  yourself? — Certainly  ; but  the  system  of  examination  was  soon 

3 May  1834.  changed  to  the  present  mode. 

5490.  Is  it  now  the  case,  that  no  examiner  is  allowed  to  examine  his  own  pupils, 
or  to  give  a vote  upon  the  passing  of  them  ? — It  is  said,  “ This  man,  who  is  now 
coming  to  be  examined,  is  a pupil  of  yours ; I shall  put  him  to  the  next  examiner, 
rather  than  employ  you.” 

549 1.  Does  that  extend  also  to  an  examiner,  who  is  a teacher,  voting  upon  the 
passing  of  his  own  pupils  ? — He  ought  not  to  be  the  examiner  to  his  own  pupil. 

5492.  But  will  he  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  passing  of  his  own  pupil  ? — Yes  ; 
but  he  is  only  one  in  nine. 

5493.  in  principle,  does  not  the  same  objection  lie  to  his  voting  for  his  own 
pupil,  as  to  his  questioning  him? — Yes,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  might  be  said, 
“ The  man  has  a partiality  for  his  pupil.” 

5494.  Had  not  Mr.  Abernethy  also  a large  class,  whilst  he  was  examiner,  and 
did  he  not  examine  his  own  pupils? — I do  not  know  that  he  examined  his  own 
pupils,  because  I dare  say,  he  would  yield  the  examination  to  others  ; but  he  was 
a teacher  at  the  time  he  was  an  examiner. 

5495.  Has  any  private  teacher,  not  being  a surgeon  to  one  of  the  large  hospitals, 
ever  been  appointed  one  of  your  examiners? — We  have  some  examiners  who  are 
not  connected  with  a large  hospital ; but  of  private  teachers,  I do  not  recollect 
more  than  one. 

5496.  In  what  light  do  you  view  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  College  in  1824, 
that  no  teacher  of  anatomy,  who  was  not  an  hospital  lecturer,  or  an  hospital  sur- 
geon, or  a person  recognized  by  the  medical  officers  of  a metropolitan  hospital, 
should  be  recognized  by  the  College? — I hold  that  the  best  education  is  at  hos- 
pitals ; and  therefore,  if  the  best  education  be  at  hospitals,  the  desirable  thing  is, 
that  hospital  education  should  be  particularly  recognized. 

5497.  Was  it  not  the  effect  of  those  regulations,  to  exclude  from  teaching  ana- 
tomy or  surgery  all  members  of  the  College,  except  those  who  were  hospital 
surgeons? — ^That  was  the  intention. 

5498.  Did  not  the  majority  of  the  examiners  who  passed  those  regulations, 
themselves  consist  of  hospital  surgeons,  or  hospital  lecturers? — Yes,  they  did. 

5499.  Were  these  regulations  passed  by  the  Council,  or  by  the  court  of  exa- 
miners ? — I think  by  the  Council.  A regulation  must  go  through  the  Council. 

5500.  Under  those  regulations,  did  not  the  (?ourt  delegate  the  power  of  judging 
of  the  qualifications  of  a teacher,  to  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  ? — Yes,  they 
were  disposed  to  delegate  that  power  to  the  hospital  physician  and  surgeon. 

5501.  Under  any  new  constitution  of  the  Council,  would  it  be  right  that  the 
court  which  was  to  decide  iq)on  the  recognition  of  schools  and  hospitals,  should 
consist  of  members  who  were  teachers,  or  hospital  surgeons? — I certainly  think, 
that  men,  so  educated  and  so  situated,  might  be  trusted  with  that  office. 

5502.  In  the  new  constitution  of  the  College  which  you  would  recommend, 
the  hospital  surgeons  would  be  elected  out  of  those  members  of  the  College,  who 
had  gone  through  a superior  course  of  study  and  of  examination  ? — The  Council  of 
the  College  would  be  elected  by  those  50  men,  and  the  teachers  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  the  hospital  surgeons,  in  London,  would  be  taken  from  those  50  men 
only. 

5503.  Would  not  this  restrict  within  too  narrow  limits  the  number  of  the  electors 
of  the  Council,  and  of  the  persons  eligible  as  councillors,  teachers,  and  hospital 
surgeons  ? — 1 should  think  not. 

5504.  What  is  the  whole  number  in  this  town  of  the  lecturers  on  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  surgery,  and  of  the  hospital  surgeons  ? — I should  think  about  35  men, 
or  a few  more. 

5505.  Would  you  extend  this  restriction  also  to  the  larger  country  hospitals? — 
That  is  a subject  upon  which  I have  not  thought,  who  should  be  chosen  for  the 
country  hospitals. 

5506.  What  is  the  present  expense  of  hospital  attendance  in  London  ? — There 
are  three  classes.  The  first  is  the  apprentice,  who  usually  pays  about  500/.  or 
600  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  surgeon  to  whom  he  is 
attached. 

5507.  Do  you  mean  of  the  hospital  surgeon  ? — Yes.  The  second  is  the  dresser, 
who  pays  50/.  for  the  advantage  of  dressing  for  12  months.  The  third  is  the  pupil, 

who 
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■who  pays  26/.  5 s.  10  be  considered  as  a perpetual  pupil,  but  in  reality,  to  enter  sir  Jstlev  Cooper, 
only  for  12  months  ; because  it  was  thought  right  to  hold  over  him,  if  he  did  not  Bait, 

conduct  himself  properly,  the  power  of  disposing  of  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  

5508.  For  what  period  is  an  apprenticed  pupil  usually  apprenticed  ? — It  was  2 May  1834. 
seven  years  ; it  is  now,  I think,  reduced  to  six. 

5509.  Is  it  usual  that  he  should  remain  in  the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
is  apprenticed,  during  the  whole  of  that  period  ? — It  is  expected  that  he  should 
remain  in  the  house  of  that  person  during  that  period.  If  the  man  does  not  board 
in  the  house,  then  the  sum  is  300/.  01*400/.,  at  the  consideration  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

5510.  Would  the  500/.  or  600/.  include  the  whole  expense  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  run  of  the  hospital  ? — No  ; he  has  to  enter  for  the  lectures  of  different 
kinds  besides. 

5511.  Will  the  lectures  which  an  apprenticed  pupil  is  required  to  attend,  be  the 
lectures  given  in  the  hospital  to  which  the  master-surgeon  is  attached  ; or  is  the 
apprentice  generally  allowed  to  select,  at  his  own  discretion,  the  lecturers  whose 
courses  he  will  attend  ? — He  enters,  when  he  first  embarks  in  the  profession,  at  the 
lectures  delivered  at  the  hospital ; but  if  he  chooses  afterwards  to  attend  any  par- 
ticular lectures,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  For  example,  I myself,  whilst  I lived 
with  Mr.  Cline,  attended  Mr.  Hunter’s  lectures. 

5512.  What  is  the  minimum  of  expense  incurred  by  a surgical  student,  studying 

in  London  ? — As  an  apprentice,  it  would  cost  him  2,000  /.,  for  the  six  or  seven  ’ ' 
years  of  education,  before  he  could  embark  in  practice.  That  is  about  the  sum 
which  a man  ought  to  calculate  that  his  son  would  spend,  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

5513*  What  class  of  practitioners  is  it,  whose  education  would  cost  that  sum? — 

A person  designed  to  be  a surgeon  in  London,  a surgeon  of  an  hospital  in  London,  • 
and  a lecturer. 

5514.  Can  you  give  the  items  of  which  that  2,000  /.  would  be  composed  ? — The 
board  and  lodging,  if  he  be  apprenticed,  is  paid  for  at  once  upon  his  entrance  ; that 
is  600/.  The  going  to  Edinburgh  would  cost  him  a considerable  sum;  and  the 
going  on  the  Continent,  according  to  my  system  of  education,  a further  sum. 

5515.  Then  the  2,000  /.  includes  the  cost  of  the  year  at  Edinburgh  and  of  the 
year  at  Paris,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

5516.  Supposing  him  educated  for  a general  practitioner,  and  in  London,  what  - * 
would  the  expense  then  be  ? — I should  say  from  200  /.  to  300  /. 

5517.  Including  the  expense  of  the  licence  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and 
of  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — No,  I do  not  include  those  expenses;  - 
but  300  /.  would  cover  the  whole,  if  he  were  a prudent  man. 

5518.  How  many  months  need  he  actually  study  in  London? — About  15  ' 

months. 

5519.  What  items  of  expense  would  the  education  in  London  involve? — If  he 
be  an  apprenticed  pupil,  he  pays  600/.,  as  an  apprentice  fee.  Then  he  has  to 
enter  for  the  anatomical  lectures,  which  would  be  21  /. ; the  lectures  on  surgery 
about  5/.  55.;  the  lectures  on  physic' about  8/.  85.;  the  lectures  on  chemistry 
about  8/.  85. ; midwifery  about  10/.,  if  he  were  a perpetual  pupil  to  them. 

5520.  What  is  the  expense  for  dissection  ? — The  expense  of  anatomy  is  quite 
uncertain.  It  depends  upon  the  price  of  subjects,  whether  you  give  14/.,  or  three 
guineas.  I hold  that  every  man  should  dissect  two  bodies,  at  least,  if  not  three.  ' 

You  may  put  that  at  nine  guineas.  Then  materia  raedica  would  be  about  four 
guineas.  Physiology  is  a separate  course  at  our  hospital.  Two  courses  of  physio- 
logy would  be  three  guineas.  Twelve  months  of  surgical  practice,  in  a recognized 
hospital  in  London,  is,  as  I have  stated,  26/.  as  a pupil. 

5521.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  can  you  state  the  ex- 
penses?— The  expenses  of  the  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  I do  not  know.  It 
is  quite  uncertain  : it  is  sometimes  200  /.  and  sometimes  300  /.,  in  London.  Botany 
is  two  guineas.  Forensic  medicine  is  three  guineas.  For  the  physieian’s  practice, 
if  not  a pup.il  to  the  physician,  I think  it  is  12  guineas. 

5522.  Do  they  usually  enter  as  pupils  to  the  physician  of  an  hospital  ? — Usually 
not. 

5.523-  What  is  the  fee  for  a physician’s  pupil? — I believe  15  guineas. 

5.524.  If  the  object  of  the  student,  in  becoming  an  apothecary’s  apprentice,  is 
merely  to  qualify  himself  for  becoming  a general  practitioner,  is  he  always  expected 
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> to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  the  shop,  or  will  a nominal  apprenticeship  suffice? 
— He  is  expected  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  shop. 

5525.  Does  the  200/.  or  300/.  include  board? — Yes. 

5526.  Does  the  following  rule  prevail  in  any  of  tlie  London  hospitals  ; that 
none  but  such  as  have  been  pupils  or  apprentices  at  any  hospital,  shall  be  eligible 
as  physicians  or  surgeons  to  that  hospital  ? — I am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  that  point.  I have  a personal  feeling  about  it.  The  rule  at  the  two 
hospitals  in  the  Borough  (for  I do  not  pretend  to  know  the  rules  of  other  hospitals) 
is,  that  apprentices  shall  have  the  preference  ; that  those  who  are  to  be  subse- 
quently surgeons  shall  be  selected  from  among  the  apprentices.  But  that  rule  is 
so  far  departed  from,  that  Mr.  Norris,  who  had  been  a pupil,  I think,  at  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital,  but  who  had  also  been  very  much  at  Guy’s  Hospital  with 
Mr.  Warner,  was  admitted  as  a candidate  to  the  situation  of  surgeon,  at  the  time  that 
I was  elected.  So  that  the  rule  was  not  absolute,  with  respect  to  the  selection  from 
the  apprentices,  and  the  treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital  has  been  heard  to  say,  “ As 
to  the  apprentices,  if  I do  not  find  one  that  is  well  informed  amongst  them,  or  that 
I think  an  efficient  person,  I shall  certainly  send  for  Mr.  Grainger,  or  some  other 
man  whom  I believe  to  be  so.”  Thus  the  rule  is,  that  the  selection  should  be  from 
apprentices  ; but  it  is  a rule  that  may  be  departed  from. 

5527.  Has  it  ever  happened  at  Guy’s  or  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  that  a surgeon 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a country  hospital  or  infirmary,  has  been  chosen 
surgeon  to  one  of  those  hospitals  ? — No;  I do  not  know  of  any  instance. 

5528.  Do  you  approve  of  the  prevailing  rule? — I think  it  is  absolutlely  neces- 
sary, not  that  a man  should  have  been  an  apprentice  to  an  hospital,  but  that  he 
should  have  been  a regular  pupil  to  it,  for  six  years  at  least. 

5529.  Do  you  approve  of  confining  the  choice  to  such  pupils? — I think  it  is  a 
very  wise  measure  ; and  I will  explain  what  I w’ish.  The  fact  is  that  the  treasurer 
of  an  hospital,  if  he  does  his  duty,  knows  extremely  well  all  those  men  who  have 
been  apprentices.  He  learns  their  characters,  from  what  he  sees  and  hears  of  their 
talents  and  of  their  attention.  Thev  are  therefore  not  strangers  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  He  knows  that  amongst  those  from  whom  he  is  to  select,  some  are  very 
preferable  to  others;  and  he  selects  from  them.  If  the  men  had  not  been  edu- 
cated at  the  hospital,  they  might  have  brought  testimonials  from  various  situations 
in  this  town,  or  from  the  country  ; but  how  could  he  then  have  formed  a judgment 
of  their  characters?  Those  testimonials  are  very  often  surreptitiously  obtained,  or 
they  are  perhaps  not  correct.  Therefore  I think  the  system  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
I went  myself  to  the  Loudon  Hospital,  very  lately,  to  vote  for  the  assistant-surgeon 
at  that  hospital,  because  I was  quite  sure  that  the  committee  must  know  whether 
he  w’as  a qualified  person.  The  fact  is,  that  I have  been  accused  of  putting  into  the 
two  hospitals,  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s,  the  men  who  are  at  present  the  surgeons  of 
those  hospitals.  They  were  my  pupils  ; one  of  them,  and  only  one,  was  my  rela- 
tion, when  I brought  him  into  the  profession.  Two  of  them  married  relatives  of 
mine ; the  one,  after  he  was  an  hospital  surgeon  ; and  the  other,  soon  after  his  ap- 
prenticeship. There  was  nobody  at  the  hospital,  excepting  IMr.  Cline,  who  took 
apprentices  at  that  time.  I am  not  sure  that  I am  perfectly  correct  in  that;  there 
might  be  one  or  two  persons  beside  ; but  however,  one  of  them  went  abroad  into 
the  army,  and  consequently  was  lost  sight  of  at  the  hospital.  Another  settled  in 
the  country,  another  went  to  India,  and  therefore  there  were  only  tliose  whom 
Mr.  ^Cline  and  myself  had  educated,  w'ho  could  be  admitted  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pital, according  to  the  general  rule  I stated.  Then,  from  those  pupils,  the  governors 
of  the  two  hospitals  selected  the  present  surgeons;  but  if  other  men  had  taken 
pupils,  it  would  not  have  appeared,  as  it  might  now  appear  to  the  public,  as  if 
some  other  influence  was  exerted  in  the  elections  : which,  I do  assure  the  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s,  never  was  the  case.  I should  have 
lost  my  situation,  if  I had  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  elections,  further  than  to 
give  letters  of  recommendation. 

5530.  You  think,  if  any  accusation  is  made,  of  the  prevalence  of  nepotism 
in  the  London  hospitals,  such  accusation  is  unfounded? — I dare  say  that  many  of 
those  who  have  been  tlie  medical  men  of  hospitals,  have  been  anxious  to  bring  their 
families  into  the  same  profession  ; and  it  is  most  likely  that  they  would  obtain  a 
good  medical  education;  because,  from  the  very  beginning,  they  are  placed  under 
a father’s  eye,  who  is  capable  of  judging  whether  in  the  study  of  the  profession  they 
attend  properly  or  not. 

5531*  What  is  the  number  of  beds  now  required  by  the  Council  of  your  College 
' to 
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to  qualify  a metropolitan  hospital  for  recognition  ? — I think  it  is  more  than  lOO  ; 
but  that  is  not  absolutely  adhered  to. 

5532.  The  president  of  your  College  has  stated,  that  he  blamed  the  Council 
for  recognizing  the  Westminster  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  surgeon,  that  hos- 
pital containing  fewer  beds  than,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Council, 
would  entitle  it  to  recognition.  What  were  the  grounds  for  recognizing  it,  under 
those  circumstances  ? — It  had  been  long  recognized,  when  it  was  much  larger, 

5533'  Were  not  complaints  made,  that  the  Council  had,  in  this  instance,  broken 
through  their  own  rule? — I do  not  know. 

5534.  A member  of  your  Council,  in  a work  published  by  him  in  1826*,  has 
expressed  his  own  opinion,  and  supported  it  by  that  of  others,  that  a small 
number  of  well-selected  cases  in  a small  hospital,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
students  is  pointedly  directed,  is  calculated  to  afford  the  student  more  instruction 
than  a crowd  of  patients  in  a large  hospital,  hastily  examined.  Are  you  of  that 
opinion? — In  an  hospital  in  which  a selection  can  be  introduced,  there  is  an 
advantage.  I attended  an  hospital  at  Paris  in  the  year  1792,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  L’Hopital  de  Perfectionnement,  in 
which  the  patients  consisted  of  not  more  than  60  beds,  under  M.  Chopet.  Those 
were  all  selected  cases  from  the  different  hospitals  in  Paris.  That  was  an  extremely 
useful  hospital ; yet  the  greater  number  of  the  students  went  to  the  H6tel  Dieu, 
where  they  could  see  a greater  variety  of  cases. 

5535.  By  what  authority  was  the  selection  made  ? — It  was  made,  I believe,  by 
the  order  of  Government.  That  could  not  be  done  in  England  ; I should  think 
it  would  be  impracticable. 

5536.  Do  the  certificates  of  attendance  on  lectures  and  hospital  practice,  pro- 
duced by  the  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  your  college,  afford,  in  many  instances, 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  the  lectures  and  hospitals  having  actually  been 
attended  ? — There  is  great  danger  of  certificates  being  occasionally  forged,  as  indeed 
they  have  been. 

5537.  The  question  does  not  refer  so  much  to  a certificate  being  forged,  as  to  its 
being  carelessly  given,  by  a lecturer  or  hospital  surgeon,  to  a pupil  who  has  attended 
irregularly  ? — That  refers  to  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  recognizing  all  sorts  of 
schools ; that  you  may  have  a man  who  from  poverty,  want  of  principle,  or  some 
other  cause,  would  condescend  to  give  a certificate  that  was  not  co.Tect. 

5538.  Would  not  any  teacher,  who  might  endeavour  to  enforce  regular  attend- 
ance, have  to  encounter  this  difficulty  : that  unless  the  rule  were  made  general  by 
all  teachers,  his  school  would  be  deserted  for  other  schools  where  there  was  greater 
laxity  ?• — I have  never  known  it  to  be  the  case  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  certainly ; and  it 
cannot  be  so,  if  a strict  examination  lie  afterwards  required. 

5539.  Has  the  treasurer  of  Guy’s  ever  been  requested  to  have  a roll-call  of  the 
students  made  at  the  classes  of  that  hospital  ? — I do  not  know ; I never  interfere 
in  the  government  of  the  hospital ; and  if  I were,  there  would  be  nothing  so  offen- 
sive to  the  treasurer.  From  the  treasurer  being  a man  of  integrity,  and  of  great 
zeal  for  the  w-elfare  of  the  hospital,  the  governors  have  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
him.  They  leave,  therefore,  a great  deal  to  his  discretion ; and  he  is  extremely 
anxious  that  the  hospital  should  be  raised  to  as  high  a character  as  possible. 

5540.  If  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  whether  certificates  given  at  country 
schools  or  hospitals  are  good  evidence  of  attendance,  might  the\  not  be  backed  by 
attestations  from  magistrates  or  clergymen,  residing  upon  the  spot,  that  the  students 
had  really  attended  ? — 1 think  that  wmuld  be  an  abominable  degradation  to  our 
profession,  that  the  surgeon  himself  who  gave  the  certificate,  was  not  to  be 
believed ; but  that  a clergyman’s,  or  any  other  man’s  signature  was  to  be  received  in 
preference. 

5541.  Have  not  great  doubts  occasionally  arisen  at  the  board  of  examiners, 
whether  the  attendance  of  pupils  had  really  been  such  as  the  certificates  declared 
it  to  have  been  ? — I must  say,  never  that  I recollect,  from  country  hospitals. 

5542.  From  London  hospitals? — There  may  have  been  a laxity,  with  respect  to 
giving  certificates  in  London  hospitals : but  that  laxity,  if  it  ever  has  occurred,  is 
now  very  much  done  away. 

5543.  In  case  a doubt  should  exist  at  the  board  of  examiners,  whether  any 
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certificate  that  might  be  presented,  afforded  adequate  proof  of  attendance,  might  it 
not  be  advisable  to  require,  as  additional  evidence,  the  attestation  of  a magistrate  or 
clergyman  residing  on  the  spot  ? — My  feeling  is  this.  I wish  to  raise  the  rank  of 
the  profession,  as  much  as  possible,  by  making  it  a scientific  profession.  If  you  ' 
submit  yourself  to  have  your  word  doubted,  by  being  required  to  produce  any  other 
signature  than  that  of  the  medical  man,  who  is  equally  respectable  with  the  clergy- 
man or  with  the  lawyer  in  the  place,  I think  you  are  subjecting  yourself  to  a great 
degradation. 

5544.  The  board  of  examiners  having  the  public  duty  to  perform,  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  regulations  which  they  themselves  have  laid  down,  have  been  complied 
with,  ought  they  not  to  be  strict  in  seeing  that  the  testimonials  produced  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  of  compliance  with  those  regulations  ?— The  examiners  are 
most  anxious  about  it.  The  applicants  are  obliged  to  submit  their  certificates  for 
10  days  before  the  examination,  on  purpose  that  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the 
authenticity  of  those  certificates. 

5545.  Considering  the  superior  education  which  bachelors  in  surgery,  according 
to  your  proposed  plan,  would  have  received,  w'ould  not  the  junior  bachelors,  who 
would  have  completed  their  25th  year,  if  associated  w'ith  some  of  the  seniors,  form 
a very  competent  board  to  examine  the  applicants  for  the  diploma? — The  juniors 
would  be  competent  examiners ; but  I would  not  choose  them  as  examiners  imme- 
diately. 

5546.  To  how  late  a date  would  you  defer  the  choice  of  them,  as  examiners? — • 

I should  let  them  go  on  with  teaching,  for  a certain  lime  ; and  he  surgeons  at 
hospitals,  for  a considerable  period  ; and  w'hen  the  time  arrived,  that  they  felt  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  their  exertions  as  practitioners  or  as  lecturers, 
then  I should  place  them  upon  the  court  of  examiners. 

5547.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Dublin,  junior  mem- 
bers are  associated  with  seniors  for  the  purpose  of  examining? — I did  not  know 
that. 

5548.  Are  you  aw'are  that  at  the  University  of  Paris,  one-third  of  each  court  of 
examiners  consists  of  agr6g6s,  who  are  associated  with  professors? — I have  been 
present  at  those  examinations ; I know  there  are  much  younger  men  examining 
than  with  us : but  that  pre-supposes  that  the  older  persons  have  forgotten  what 
they  ought  to  recollect,  and  w'hich  they  can  only  remember  by  a constant  perse- 
verance in  study.  I am  ready  to  say  at  this  moment,  that  if  I w'ere  to  give  up  the 
study  of  my  profession  for  1 2 months,  T ought  not  to  be  an  examiner  at  the 
College. 

5549.  Did  you  not,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Anatomy,  state, 
that  unless  a person  were  constantly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dissection,  he 
would  in  a short  time  forget  almost  all  that  he  knew,  of  minute  anatomy? — 
Certainly. 

5550.  Is  it  not,  then,  very  possible  for  a gentleman,  who  was  once  an  excellent 
anatomist,  if  he  afterwards  has  his  time  fully  occupied  with  extensive  practice,  to 
lose,  as  he  advances  in  age,  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  thus  to  become  unfit  to 
be  an  examiner ?^ — ^Certainly. 

5551.  In  your  amended  constitution  of  the  College,  what  provision  do  you 
make  against  an  evil  with  which  you  are  now  reproached ; of  placing  on  your 
board  of  examiners  persons  so  advanced  in  age,  or  so  retired  from  practice,  as  to 
be  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  as  examiners? — Whenever  a man 
is  too  old  to  study,  he  is  too  old  to  be  an  examiner ; and  if  I laid  my  head  upon 
my  pillow  at  night,  without  having  dissected  something  in  the  day,  I should  think 
that  I had  lost  that  day.  Therefore  I do  think  a man  must  keep  up  his  knowledge 
to  the  last. 

5552.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  provide  against  the  evil,  of  having  for 
examiners  persons  very  advanced  in  age  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  an  age ; because 
age  is  very  different  in  different  people:  but  I should  think  that  75  was  a very 
good  age  to  fix  on  for  his  retirement ; and  I will  state  why.  Mr.  Pott,  who  w'as 
a very  excellent  practical  surgeon,  was  performing  even  delicate  operations  to  the 
very  latest  period  of  his  life.  I think  he  lived  to  between  70  and  80  years,  and 
was  an  examiner. 

.5553.  Doubtless  there  may  be  such  cases ; but  in  devising  what  is  most  expe- 
dient for  the  management  of  a great  profession,  are  we  not  rather  to  judge  from 
the  average  of  what  befals  the  life  of  man  ? — I must  answer  the  question  as  I did 
before;  that  the  moment  a man  abandons  study,  he  should  give  up  examining. 

5354.  Would 
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5554.  Would  not  this  advantage  attend  admitting  into  your  examining  board  sir  AstUy  Cooper, 

a certain  number  of  juniors ; that  from  their  being  young  and  fresh  from  the  study  Bart. 

of  the  science  of  their  profession,  activity  would  be  infused  into  the  body,  and  a 

knowledge  and  disposition  to  judge  favourably  of  the  more  recent  improvements  in  ^ ’^34- 

science? — If  you  can  at  the  same  time  establish  impartiality,  I should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  measure ; but  the  difficulty  is  in  * 
preserving  impartiality. 

5555.  Why  should  a junior  be  more  liable  to  partiality  than  a senior? — Because 
he  is  intimate  with  the  persons  that  come  to  be  examined  : he  is  living  in  habits 
of  friendship  with  them ; and  that  would  have  an  influence  upon  his  decision. 

5556.  Is  not  a difference  of  a very  few  years,  in  advance  of  the  age  which  is  the 
age  of  medical  students,  sufficient  to  separate  a man  from  the  students  as  a class, 
and  to  prevent  those  habits  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  them,  out  of  which, 
you  think,  partiality  might  arise  ? — 1 think  there  ought  to  be  other  grades  in  the 
profession,  besides  those  I have  mentioned.  I think,  a man  should  be  an  assistant- 
surgeon  at  a hospital,  after  he  had  finished  his  education,  and  undergone  his  exami- 
nations ; that  in  every  hospital  there  should  be  assistant-surgeons.  The  advantage  ' 
of  having  assistant-surgeons  is,  that  the  assistant  is  learning  his  profession  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  and  that  the  patients  in  the  hospital  are  extremely  well 
attended.  One,  if  not  all  of  those  assistants,  but  one  of  them  at  least,  should  live 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  so  as  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  surgery-man  of  the 
hospital,  at  the  moment  that  an  accident  was  brought  in,  or  a necessity  for  his 
attendance  arose. 

5557.  If  no  such  partiality  as  you  apprehend,  should  be  found  to  have  attended 
the  admission  of  juniors  to  examine,  at  Dublin  or  at  Paris,  might  not  such  admis- 
sion deserve  consideration  ? — I have  mentioned  the  want  of  impartiality  as  one 
evil.  I think  there  is  another,  that  there  would  be  contests  arising  between,  the  - 
juniors  and  the  seniors ; and  that  those  contests  w-ould  lead  to  the  pupil  not  having 

a very  high  opinion  of  either;  for  whenever  a matter  is  disputed,  you  may  rest  ' 
assured  that  the  pupil’s  veneration  is  at  an  end. 

5.558.  The  rule  in  the  Paris  examinations  is,  that  there  shall  be  two  professors 
to  one  agrege.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  seniors  are  divided,  that  the  junior’s 
vote  tells.  If  the  proportion  of  juniors  were  fixed,  say  at  one-third,  would  not 
your  last  objection  be  removed? — I doubt  the  value  of  the  admixture.  I say  that 
when  an  examiner  is  not  able  to  perform  his  duty,  because  he  has  given  up 
study,  the  sooner  he  resigns  the  better : and  perhaps  in  saying  75  years,  I have 
gone  rather  beyond  what  is  right,  judging  from  the  usual  history  of  man ; and 
1 would  reduce  it  to  70  years. 

5559.  Would  you  leave  it  to  each  examiner  to  determine  for  himself,  whether 
he  had  ceased  to  study  hard  enough,  and  had  lost  his  competency  to  examine, 
before  the  age  of  70  arrived  : or  w'ould  you  apply  some  stronger  principle  of  cor- 
rection, than  the  judgment  a man  may  pass  upon  himself,  in  order  to  cause  persons 
to  retire  who  have  ceased  to  be  fit  to  be  examiners  ? — There  is  a delicacy  in  that 
case,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  encounter.  I think  the  proper  thing  would  be 
this  : that  where  an  examiner  has  arrived  at  a certain  age,  say  70  years,  inasmuch 
as  a man  sometimes  gets  into  age  without  having  made  himself  entirely  inde- 
pendent, there  should  be  a certain  sum  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  . 
age  from  being  an  age  of  poverty ; and  that  he  should  then  be  expected  to  resign. 

I have  known  that  there  have  been  examiners  to  whom  the  sum  which  they  received 
as  examiners  was  a great  object:  therefore  there  ought  to  be  a sum  provided  for 
their  retirement. 

5560.  Have  there  not  been  instances  in  which  the  sum  of  from  250/.  to  300/., 
which  the  yearly  fees  of  an  examiner  amount  to,  has  been  an  object  to  the  person 
receiving  it,  and  has  been  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a superannuation  allow- 
ance, than  of  wages  earned  for  valuable  services  continued  to  be  performed  in  the 
court  of  examiners? — I am  quite  certain  that  sum  has  been  an  object  to  some 
individuals. 

5561.  Are  10  examiners  more  than  enough? — No:  that  is  a subject  of  which 
I have  thought  a little.  The  number  ought  not  to  be  diminished,  and  I will  state 
the  reason  for  my  opinion.  When  I first  became  an  examiner,  I found  that  the 
examination  was  conducted  by  two  men  at  one  part  of  the  table,  and  by  two  men 
at  another : and,  in  this  way,  there  was  a sort  of  division  of  labour,  by  wffiich  they 
got  through  their  business  faster.  But  it  was  a great  evil ; and  I must  say,  that  it  - 
gav'e  an  opportunity  for  excessive  partiality.  For,  as  only  two  individuals  were 
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employed  in  each  examination,  it  led  to  the  povver,  at  least,  of  persons  writing  to 
those  individuals,  saying;  “I  wish  you  would  examine  such  and  such  a man.” 
The  examinations  are  now  made  by  and  before  the  w'hole  10  examiners;  and  are 
conducted  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  such  interference  impossible. 

5562.  The  examinations  before  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  are  open  to 
all  members  of  the  College  who  choose  to  attend.  Would  not  such  a degree  of 
publicity  as  this  be  one  of  the  best  securities  that  could  be  devised  against  any 
partiality  to  candidates,  in  case  of  reducing  the  number  of  examiners.^ — -I  should 
think  there  would  be  no  objection,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  make  it  public ; but 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  confine  the  audience  to  the  50  men  I have  men- 
tioned. 

5563.  Is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  leisure  to  be  present.  Are  not  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession  the  most  likely  to  attend  ? — It  would  be  the  men  in 
middle  life  that  would  be  most  occupied.  The  young  and  the  old  would  be 
present. 

5564.  At  the  examinations  for  a degree  of  medicine  at  Oxford,  a similar  regu- 
lation has  recently  been  adopted ; that  all  graduates  of  a certain  standing  may  be 
present? — 1 see  no  objection  to  it. 

5565.  Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  check  against  partiality.^ — Yes;  and  it 
would  be  an  admirable  mode  of  forcing  those  who  were  becoming  indolent,  to  keep 
up  their  knowledge  as  examiners. 

5566.  The  president  of  your  College  has  proposed,  as  a check  upon  the  conduct 
of  your  Council,  in  case  of  its  remaining,  as  at  present,  a self-elective  body,  that 
all  its  deliberations  should  be  conducted  in  open  court,  that  is,  in  the  presence  of 
such  members  of  the  College  as  chose  to  attend.  Do  you  approve  of  such  a plan? 
— I do  not  think  it  would  be  proper;  I think  it  would  be  very  inexpedient. 
I would  allow  certain  persons  to  attend  the  deliberations ; but  as  I know  there  is 
great  variety  of  opinions  in  our  deliberations,  if  the  men  attending  were  not 
suffered  to  interfere,  I cannot  see  the  advantage  of  their  presence  ; and  if  they 
were  to  interfere,  I think  it  would  rather  lead  to  their  wishing  to  make  themselves 
popular  by  a speech,  than  to  be  useful  to  the  College. 

5667.  You  have  recommended  that  those  should  have  a preference,  as  surgeons 
to  any  London  hospital,  who  have  been  educated  as  pupils  or  apprentices  at  that 
hospital.  Would  not  such  a rule  have  the  effect  of  excluding  from  London  hos- 
pitals such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds,  or  Mr.  White  of  Manchester : and 
could  a rule  that  wmuld  prevent  the  choice  of  men  so  eminent,  operate,  in  the  long- 
run,  beneficially  for  the  hospitals  or  the  public.? — Mr,  White  of  Manchester  I knew, 
and  I do  not  think  that  any  great  evil  would  have  arisen  from  his  exclusion  ; 
Mr.  Hey  I also  knew  ; I have  the  highest  possible  respect  for  his  niemory,  as  I had 
for  him  whilst  he  was  living;  but  if  I am  asked,  whether  Mr.  Hey  was  fit  to  be 
an  examiner  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I should  say  he  was  not.  He  was  a good 
practical  surgeon,  and  he  was  an  ingenious  man  ; but  he  had  not  that  foundation 
in  anatomy,  which  fits  a man  for  the  highest  scientific  views  of  his  profession. 

5568.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  evils  most  generally  complained  of  at  present  by 
the  profession  : that  men  who  have  received  no  regular  medical  education,  are 
allowed  to  practise  with  impunity;  who,  as  they  have  been  at  little  or  no  expense 
for  instruction,  are  able  to  undersell  the  regularly-educated  practitioner? — I cer- 
tainly think  that  no  man  should  be  suffered  to  practise  the  profession,  who  has 
not  undergone  the  kind  of  examination  I have  mentioned,  for  a general  prac- 
titioner. 

5569.  To  what  extent  would  you  carry  your  exclusion  from  practice? — I would 
not  sufl’er  anybody  to  practise,  who  had  not  undergone  the  kind  of  education  and 
the  examinations  which  I have  mentioned  : for  1 hold  that  it  is  too  late,  after  a 
man  has  killed  another,  to  prosecute  him  for  the  offence. 

5570.  It  is  said  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  practice  throughout  the 
country  is  carried  on  by  druggists? — Yes;  they  prescribe  behind  their  counter; 
that  is,  they  sell  their  medicine,  and  give  their  advice. 

5571.  Do  your  principles  of  exclusion  carry  you  so  far,  as  to  propose  to  prohibit 
this? — I have  known  chemists  who  are  equal  to  it.  There  was  a man  in  the 
Borough,  a very  sensible  man,  whom  I should  consider  as  a person  w'ho  might 
prescribe  with  safety:  the  prescriptions  of  a great  number  of  chemists  would  be 
entirely  without  principle,  and  would  be  very  dangerous. 

5572.  Have  you  considered  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  preventing  druggists  from 
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prescribing  across  the  counter? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  at  present,  but  Sir  AsHey  Cooper, 
prosecution  : but  prosecution  would  come  too  late,  after  the  patient’s  death.  Bart. 

5573.  Would  you  then  propose  to  give  summary  jurisdiction  to  any  authority, — 

to  prevent  this  prescribing  across  the  counter? — I think  that  if  men  were  educated,  ^ 

and  had  the  certificates  and  diplomas  of  their  education,  very  few  ignorant  persons 
would  be  employed,  except  quacks.  In  all  societies  there  must  be  quacks,  whom 
you  cannot  prevent  from  practising;  but  they  are  rather  encouraged  than  dis^ 
countenanced. 

5574.  Again,  below  the  druggists,  and  far  more  ignorant  than  they  are,  come 
the  worm  and  water-doctors,  bone-setters  and  others,  whose  name  is  Legion? — Yes, 
there  are  a great  number  of  those  persons. 

5575.  The  College  of  Physicians,  armed  with  summary  powers  of  fine  and  im-  - 
prisonment,  was  engaged  between  two  and  three  centuries  in  endeavouring  to  put 
down  these  and  other  interlopers  on  what  it  considered  its  own  peculiar  province  of 
practice;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  at  last  it  abandoned  the  attempt? — I am 
sorry  to  say  that  quacks  are  extremely  promoted  in  this  country.  The  Government 
support  them,  and  that,  merely  because  there  is  a certain  sum  accruing  to  Govern- 
ment for  the  sale  of  their  medicines.  Government  is  therefore  in  fault,  in  that 
respect. 

5576.  Admitting  the  end  to  be  desirable,  but  looking  only  to  the  probability 
there  is  of  attaining  that  end  : would  any  law  or  summary  powers,  in  your  opinion, 
enable  you  effectually  to  put  those  down  ? — I acknowledge  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

5577.  Grant  inquisitorial  powers,  and  public  feeling  is  immediately  enlisted  in  ■ 
favour  of  the  delinquent,  and  against  the  inquisitors  ? — There  is  an  objection  made 

to  any  kind  of  control. 

5578.  Are  not,  then,  the  difficulties  of  putting  down  irregular  practitioners  by 
force  of  law,  almost  insurmountable  ? — I think  that  if  you  had  good  physicians, 
good  surgeons,  and  good  apothecaries,  in  every  country  town,  and  the  people  were 
informed  that  they  were  persons  of  education,  they  would  go  to  them  in  the  first 
instance.  But  I must  say,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  an  honest  man  can  no 
longer  support  hope ; and  under  those  circumstances,  as  a man  seizes  a straw  to 
save  him  from  drowning,  he  will  seek  assistance  from  anybody  tliat  will  profess  to 
cure  him.  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  such  horrible  crimes,  I may  say,  committed 
by  those,  who  hold  out  a hope  which  they  have  not  the  power  to  realize. 

5579*  Whether  of  the  two  do  you  consider  the  fit  objects  for  prosecution  ; those 
who  practise  without  any  regular  degree,  diploma,  or  licence ; or  those  who  practise, 
falsely  assuming  some  such  professional  title  which  they  have  no  right  to? — I 
should  say  of  both,  I would  not  suffer  anybody  to  practise,  who  had  not  passed 
a regular  examination. 

5580.  Is  not  this  difficulty  contingent  to  almost  every  plan  for  improving  the 
standard  of  medical  education  : that  at  the  same  time  that  you  improve,  you  raise 
the  expense  ; and  the  more,  therefore,  you  improve,  the  greater  is  the  difference 
between  the  rates  of  remuneration  at  which  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  man  • 
can  afford  to  practise ; and  the  higher,  therefore,  is  the  premium  offered  to  the  • 
uneducated  man  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  regular  practitioner? — I would 
not  have  the  expense  of  education  increased  for  general  practitioners.  If  he  be  an  ' 
apprentice,  he  would  have  a less  sum  to  pay  to  the  apothecary.  If  he  comes  to 
town,  the  expense  of  his  education  in  London,  at  the  hospitals,  would  be  much 
the  same  as  at  present ; and  when  1 speak  of  the  three  boards,  of  the  physicians, 
the  surgeons,  and  the  apothecaries,  I should  have  the  sum  which  is  now  devoted  to 
two  boards,  divided  amongst  the  three : so  that  at  least  there  should  be  no  addi-  • 
tional  expense  for  the  general  practitioner. 

5581.  Would  you  require  druggists  to  undergo  any  course  of  study  and  of  exa- 
mination ? — I think  they  should  be  all  made  apothecaries. 

5582.  Does  the  number  of  voluntary  applicants  for  the  diploma  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  lead  you  to  believe,  were  a diploma  to  be  conferred  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  upon  all  druggists  who,  voluntarily  applying  to  be  examined  for  it, 

Avere  able  to  pass  an  examination,  say,  in  Latin,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  phar- 
macy, and  botany,  that  the  number  of  druggists  applying  for  such  diploma  would 
be  considerable? — I think  not. 

5583.  The  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  being  so  much  in  request  by 
voluntary  applicants,  why  do  you  think  that  a diploma  conferred  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  on  druggists  who  chose  voluntarily  to  be  examined  for  it,  would  not 
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, also  be  in  request? — I think  the  advantage  of  a voluntary  diploma  to  a surgeon  is 
this  : that  the  moment  a man  settles  in  the  country,  and  calls  himself  a surgeon, 
his  opponent  says,  “ Oh,  that  man  is  not  a surgeon  ; I will  bring  you  the  list.  See 
his  name  is  not  here.”  And  the  result  is,  that  the  man  is  obliged  to  come  to  us 
afterv/ards,  or  he  would  have  little  chance  of  employment. 

5584.  Might  not  a rival  druggist  in  like  manner  say,  “ Look  at  the  list  of  autho- 
rized druggists,  published  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company  ; Mr.  So-and-so’s  name 
is  not  in  that  list?” — But  a man  that  goes  to  buy  twopennyworth  of  jalap,  never 
thinks  of  whether  that  person  is  a certificated  person : he  goes  to  buy  drugs,  as  he 
goes  to  a grocer’s  shop,  to  buy  tea  and  sugar. 

5585.  Has  the  College  ever  erased  from  its  list  any  one  of  its  members  for 
malapraxis  or  quackery? — Yes  it  has. 

5586.  In  more  than  one  instance? — I do  not  know. 

5587.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  case  you  refer  to? — It  was  a man  who 
assumed  his  ability  to  cure  incurable  diseases. 

5588.  In  the  case  of  army  surgeons,  residing  in  this  country,  do  not  they  practise 
pharmacy  as  well  as  surgery,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  the  regiment? — I do 
not  know  that  they  practise  w'hat  I call  pharmacy ; they  all  prescribe,  but  I do 
not  know  that  they  make  up  their  medicines.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  all  phy- 
sician-surgeons, and  it  is  a folly  to  say  that  any  man  is  a pure  surgeon : for  as  to 
practising-  surgery  without  physic,  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 

5589.  If  an  army  surgeon  were  to  practise,  not  only  in  his  regiment,  but  in 
private  practice,  pharmacy  as  well  as  surgery ; would  he  be  considered  disqualified 
for  admission  into  the  Council? — The  Committee  are  aware  of  a great  example 
upon  the  sulqect;  and  I think  that  although  that  gentleman  practised  pharmacy 
after  his  admission,  it  was  not  understood  by  the  College  that  he  did  so. 

5590.  Would  it  be  considered  that  an  army  surgeon,  practising  as  an  apothe- 
cary, would  be  disqualified  for  admission  into  the  Council? — Certainly,  according 
to  the  present  bye-laws,  he  must  not  practise  pharmacy. 

5591.  Is  the  dispensing  medicine  to  a man’s  own  patients,  without  opening  an 
apothecary’s  shop,  considered  as  a disqualification  for  admission  into  the  Council  ? 
— It  would  not  be  thought  quite  respectable. 

5592.  Was  it  not  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Abernethy  dispensed  medicine  to 
his  own  patients? — I believe,  at  that  time,  it  was  a common  occurrence  for  sur- 
geons to  give  pills  to  their  patients ; and  I have  heard,  but  I do  not  vouch  for  its 
truth,  that  Mr.  Abernethy  had  a drawer  full  of  them,  and  that  he  used  to  dip  his 
hand  in,  and  give  a handful  to  persons  who  came  to  consult  him. 

5593.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a man  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  that? — 
No,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  harmless 
w'hims. 

5594.  You  think  that  affords  no  valid  reason  for  excluding  him  from  the  Council 
of  the  College? — The  exclusion  arises  from  the  belief,  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  perfection  of  surgery  that  a man  should  be  engaged,  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  manipulation  of  drugs. 

5595.  If  so  large  a portion  of  a surgeon’s  time  is  occupied  in  treating  medical 
cases,  might  not  a person  contend,  by  parity  of  reasoning  and  vrith  equal  justice, 
that  this  also  was  incompatible  with  the  perfection  of  surgery  ? — There  is  a vast 
difference ; if  a surgeon  attends  a medical  case,  he  prescribes  for  the  patient,  but 
he  does  not  make  up  the  medicines. 

5596.  You  have  already  proposed,  that  the  examinations  in  midwifery  should 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  but  to  examiners  connected  with 
the  College  of  Surgeons? — There  are  a great  number  of  respectable  apothecaries 
in  London,  who  have  practised  midwifery  to  a great  extent;  and  in  that  body 
there  would  be  many  individuals  found,  who  could  give  good  examinations  in  mid- 

• wifery.  But  I think  the  best  constructed  board  would  be  derived  from  those  men 
who  practise  midwifery  almost  exclusively.  I have  heard  of  such  horrors  from 
ignorance  in  midwifery,  as  would  harrow  up  your  souls,  if  I were  to  repeat 
them. 

5597*  long  ns  practitioners  in  midwifery,  men  therefore  who  best  know  mid- 
wifery practice,  are  excluded  from  your  Council,  will  there  not  be  a manifest  impro- 
priety in  entrusting  to  your  Council  the  examination  of  students  in  midwifery? — 
I feel  no  objection  to  a separate  board. 

5598.  Do  you  mean  a separate  board  of  midwives,  attached  to  and  co-operating 
with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  a board,  separate  altogether? — As  midwifery  is 

strictly 
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strictly  surgical,  I feel  rather  that  the  board  should  be  united  with  the  College  of  sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Surgeons.  I believe  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  making  a separate  board.  Bart. 

The  midwives  are  surgeons,  and  they  would  not  like  to  be  separated  from  the  

College.  _ '^34. 

5599.  If  they  were  made  a separate  board,  4vould  it  not  be  necessary  to  take 
care,  that  in  multiplying  examining  boards,  the  expense  to  students  was  not  in- 
creased ? — Certainly,  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  expense  of  the  general  prac-  • 
titioner’s  education  increased.  They  are  extremely  ill  paid.  They  have  not  a proper 
remuneration. 

5600.  And  therefore  if  the  three,  or,  according  to  your  last  suggestion,  four 
boards  were  appointed  to  examine  in  their  different  departments,  it  would  be 
essential  that  they  should  co-operate  together,  so  as  to  divide  the  labour  between 
them,  each  avoiding  to  repeat  the  course  of  examination  assigned  to  another,  and  • 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  expense  to  the  students? — Certainly;  but  not  to 
reduce  the  expense  below  the  present  level;  because  I hold,  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  evil  to  the  profession,  that  a medical  man  should  be  educated  • 
almost  without  expense. 

5601.  How  would  a reduction  in  the  expense  of  education  be  productive  of  evil 
to  the  profession  ? — I think,  under  those  circumstances,  you  would  have  persons  of 
all  descriptions  coming  into  the  profession,  and  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  de- 
graded. You  would  not  have  gentlemen’s  sons  enter  it,  as  you  have  now,  or  anv 
of  the  better  orders  of  society.  One  of  the  higher  orders,  a nobleman,  said  to  me, 

“ I have  a number  of  children ; I wish  to  bring  one  into  the  church ; I believe  I 
shall  bring  one  into  the  law  ; as  to  your  profession,  it  is  out  of  the  question.”  And 
why  should  it  be  out  of  the  question  ? It  is  only  because  the  profession  is  not 
sufficiently  educated  and  scientific,  to  maintain  the  dignity  which  it  deserves  for  its  • 
usefulness. 

5602.  If  you  could  diminish  the  expense  of  good  medical  education  to  nothing, 
would  it  not  have  this  effect ; that  regularly-educated  men  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete upon  precisely  equal  terms  with  the  uneducated  ; which  they  cannot  now  do? — 

I know  the  consequence  of  gratuitous  education.  It  has  happened  to  me,  repeatedly, 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  into  the  profession  the  sons  of  persons  who 
were  in  a lower  sphere  of  life.  They  have  been  generally  bad  sons,  and  very  bad 
subjects ; they  despise  their  parents,  they  will  not  mix  with  their  family,  and  the 
system  destroys  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  Besides  which,  you  never  can  make  > 
the  profession  what  it  ought  to  be,  a gentleman’s  profession. 

5603.  Is  it  not  a necessary  consequence,  that  the  more  you  lessen  the  expense 
of  good  medical  education,  the  more  nearly  do  you  enable  the  educated  practitioner 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  uneducated  one? — There  should  be  no  unedu- 
cated practitioners. 

5604.  But  since,  after  all  that  you  can  do,  there  will  still  be  uneducated  practi- 
tioners, whom  you  cannot  put  down;  does  not  it  follow,  that  the  more  you  reduce  the 
expense  of  medical  education,  the  better  you  enable  the  educated  practitioner  to  com-  * 
pete  upon  equal  terms  with  the  uneducated  one  ? — I cannot  see  the  solidity  of  that  • 
opinion.  I think  if  a man  is  from  the  lower  sphere  of  life,  he  is  nearer  the  society 
of  the  person  who  is  destroying  the  profession  by  want  of  character.  But  the 
more  a man  is  educated,  and  the  higher  he  is  in  society,  the  more  he  will  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  the  more  of  science  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  in  it. 

I nmst  say,  that  1 lamented  to  hear  a gentleman  say  in  a county  town,  “It  is  very 
curious,  that  we  have  hardly  a gentleman  bringing  into  the  profession.  All  the  - 
apprentices  in  this  town  are  of  an  inferior  grade.”  Now  that  is  a great  evil,  and 
arises  from  the  cheapness  of  imperfect  education. 

5605.  Are  you  aware  that  the  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh arc  annually  elected  by  the  members  of  the  whole  College  ; and  that  no  in- 
convenience has  hitherto  resulted  from  such  mode  of  election  ? — I was  not  aware 
of  it. 

5606.  And  that  the  effect  has  been  to  introduce  into  the  College,  as  examiners, 
men  whose  talents  are  in  their  full  vigour  ? — I am  glad  to  hear  it. 

5607.  Are  you  aw'are  that  practitioners  in  midwifery  are  not  excluded  from  the 
court  of  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Dublin ; which  stands  very  high 
in  reputation,  as  a court  of  examiners  ? — I did  not  know  that ; but  if  the  midwives 
were  educated  in  the  way  I mentioned,  1 see  no  objection  to  some  midwives  ' 
being  in  the  situation  of  examiners  in  midwifery,  and  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  College. 
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5608.  Does  not  a number  of  young  Irish  students,  who  have  passed  their 
studies  in  Dublin,  come  over  to  this  country  to  be  examined  by  the  London 
College? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

5609.  What  is  the  reason  for  their  so  doing  ? — I do  not  know. 

5610.  Do  many  of  those  students  return  to  Ireland,  to  settle  in  practice 
there  ? — Certainly. 

5611.  Is  this  migration  of  students  to  be  attributed  to  the  examinations  of  the 
London  College  being  less  extensive  and  strict  than  those  of  the  Dublin  College? 
— I do  not  know  that ; but  I am  a believer  in  the  examination  at  the  College  being 
carried  as  far  as  the  general  practitioners  require.  We  go  into  anatomy  with  con- 
siderable minuteness  : we  then  examine  in  physiology.  With  regard  to  surgery, 
we  do  not  expect  candidates  to  he  highly  informed  in  its  practice ; but  we  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  understand  the  principles  upon  which  their 
practice  is  to  he  founded  : and  when  we  find  that  a man  has  obtained  those  prin- 
ciples, we  should  not  reject  him,  because  he  had  not  seen  certain  accidents  or 
diseases.  If  a man  has  a wound  upon  his  finger,  he  knows  that  if  he  turns  a 
thread  around  it,  the  parts  will  he  brought  together,  and  unite;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  seen  every  wound  in  the  body,  to  apply  that  prin- 
ciple to  each. 

5612.  If  you  push  the  strictness  and  extent  of  the  examination  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  educated  practitioners,  do  you  not  incur  the  danger  of  forc- 
ing into  practice  a number  of  uneducated  practitioners  ? — Yes  : but  I do  not  think 
that  by  educating  general  practitioners  in  this  way,  you  would  have  one  the  less. 
It  depends  upon  the  field  for  practice. 

5613.  Do  you  believe  that  those  who  have  passed  an  examination  at  the  Lon- 
don College,  with  a view  to  settle  in  Ireland,  are  as  well  qualified  to  practise  sur- 
gery as  those  who  have  passed  their  examination  at  the  Dublin  College  ? — I have 
no  information  upon  that  subject.  There  is  a galaxy  of  talent  in  the  profession 
in  Dublin.  I do  not  know  any  town,  inferior  in  size  to  London,  in  which  there  is 
a greater  combination  of  talent  than  in  Dublin. 

5614.  In  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Anatomy  Bill,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  obtain  an  accurate  return  of  the  pupils  who  actually  dissect  at 
the  different  schools.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  an  accurate  return 
might  be  obtained  ? — In  the  dissecting  rooms  at  Guy’s,  the  students  put  down  their 
names  for  subjects  ; and  it  is  easily  ascertained  whether  they  have  had  those  sub- 
jects, or  parts  of  them,  or  not. 

5615.  You  are,  of  course,  aw'are  that  the  distribution  to  the  different  schools  is 
governed  by  the  number  of  dissecting  pupils  at  each  school;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore requisite  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number,  or  at  least  of  the  pro- 
portion, of  dissecting  students  at  the  different  schools  ? — I think  you  ought  to  de- 
pend upon  the  teacher’s  report. 

5616.  Are  the  teachers  themselves  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  security 
for  the  return  being  accurate  ? — If  you  are  not  too  general  in  admitting  teachers,  as 
persons  qualified  to  teach.  It  depends  entirely  upon  that  circumstance.  If  you 
confine  it  to  respectable  lecturers  in  London,  I think  you  are  safe. 

5617.  The  president  of  your  College  has  stated  what  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be 
the  rule  for  the  College  to  act  upon,  and  which,  it  appears,  is  the  rule  on  which  the 
College  does  act,  in  recognizing  teachers  : viz.  that  they  be  sufficiently  well  pro- 
vided with  preparations  for  teaching ; and  as  regards  the  talents  and  knowledge  of 
the  teacher,  they  leave  the  public  themselves  in  a great  measure  to  be  the  judges; 
requiring  only  one  course  to  be  first  delivered,  lest  any  signal  want  of  knowledge 
might  meet  with  recognition.  Do  you  approve  of  this  regulation  ? — I think  that  is 
a very  essential  point,  and  I dare  say  he  gave  you  instances.  It  is  a very  common 
thing,  in  an  examination,  to  find  men  who  have  been  educated  at  schools  in  which 
there  is  a deficiency  of  materiel,  and  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  comprehend 
the  physiology  of  the  body,  from  w^ant  of  preparations  to  show  the  minute  structures. 
I w ill  instance  one.  The  inside  of  the  bowel  is  provided  for  the  absorption  of  the 
food.  A very  common  question  with  us  is,  what  is  the  structure  of  the  interior  of 
the  bowel.  We  expect  them  to  say  that  there  are  a number  of  little  hair-like 
projections,  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  destined  to  pump  up  the  nourish- 
ment. If  they  come  from  schools  in  which  there  is  no  museum,  they  scarcely 
any  of  them  know  that  construction.  Then  the  result  is,  that  they  do  not  at  all 
understand  the  pliysiology  of  nutrition. 

5618.  You  have  stated  it  as  your  opinion,  that  after  a time,  when  a sufficient 

number  of  highly-educated  bachelors  in  surgery  had  been  trained  up,  the  right 
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of  teaching  should  be  limited  to  the  members  of  that  class  ? — I think  so ; as  it 
would  be  a class  open  to  every  body. 

5619.  And  you  think  that  the  advantage  of  being  exclusively  teachers,  and 
surgeons  to  hospitals,  would  cause  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  educate  them- 
selves expressly  for  the  purpose  of  belonging  to  that  class  ? — I think  it  would. 

5620.  If  the  recognition  of  teachers  in  anatomy  or  surgery  is  to  depend  princi- 
pally on  their  being  adequately  provided  with  preparations,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
capricious  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  College  in  deciding  on  the 
adequacy  of  any  anatomical  collection,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  draw  up  a list 
of  preparations,  which  should  constitute  the  minimum  that  the  College  would  admit, 
as  requisite  to  qualify  a teacher  ? — Certainly. 

5621.  At  what  should  you  estimate  the  expense  of  a collection  of  preparations, 
the  smallest  that  would  be  adequate  for  teaching  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery 
in  a proper  manner? — I should  think  1,000/. 

5622.  Should  you  approve  of  appointing  a body  in  London,  of  some  kind  or 
another,  empowered  to  confer  medical  degrees  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  this  town.  It  is  not  only  a vast  city  for  opportunity,  but  it  is  a place 
for  every  thing  that  is  scientific ; and  I do  think  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  country,  that 
there  is  not  a university  in  London,  /.  e.  a university  for  the  whole  of  London,  and 
indeed  for  England. 

5623.  Besides  the  hospitals,  are  there  not  to  be  found  in  London  collections, 
and  libraries,  and  learned  men,  and  artisans,  and  ready  communication  with  all  the 
world,  and  every  thing  that  is  to  be  desired  for  promoting  the  study  of  medicine  ? — 
Every  thing  which  can  be  wished  to  be  possessed  by  an  individual  that  is  to  teach 
the  profession. 

5624.  Is  not  almost  every  disease  that  can  afflict  human  nature,  to  be  found 
amongst  its  vast  and  varied  population  ? — Over  and  over  again. 

5625.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Board,  appointed  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
candidates  for  a medical  degi'ee,  should  be  entirely  unconnected  with  the  teachers 
of  any  particular  school  ? — I have  held  that  it  would  be  a desirable  thing,  that 
they  should  have  ceased  to  teach,  before  they  begin  to  examine. 

5626.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  your  proposed  bachelors  in  surgery 
should  not  become  graduates  of  this  new  medical  university? — There  would  be  no 
objection  to  their  having  degrees.  I think  there  should  be  a doctor  in  physic,  and 
a doctor  in  surgery  ; and  that  it  is  quite  absurd  to  make  a separation  of  them. 

5627.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  a doctor  of  physic,  if  he  had  a competent 
knowledge  of  surgery,  should  be  excluded  from  medico-chirurgical  practice  ? — I am 
sure  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  a surgeon’s  duty  to  be  involved  in  deep 
medical  practice,  I think  his  physic  should  be  very  much  confined  to  his  share 
of  the  profession,  which  comprehends,  not  only  surgery,  but  anatomical  pathology, 
if  1 may  so  express  myself. 

562  &.  Should  not  the  studies  of  the  surgeon  and  the  physician,  to  a very  consider- 
able extent,  run  pari  passu  ? — Certainly ; there  can  be  no  good  physician  who  does 
not  understand  the  principles  of  surgery  ; and  there  is  no  good  surgeon  who  is  unac- 
quainted w'ith  the  practice  of  physic.  I may  give,  as  an  excellent  example,  Dr. 
Babington,  whose  high  character  was  founded  upon  his  having  been,  first  a surgeon, 
then  an  apothecary,  then  a physician  ; and  he  had  all  the  amiable  and  excellent 
qualities  which  could  adorn  and  give  value  to  his  profession. 

5629.  Supposing  that  after  a man  has  commenced  practising  surgery,  his  taste 
changes,  and  he  prefers  practising  medicine.  Would  there  be  any  good  reason  for 
excluding  him  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  because,  though  competent  to  practise 
surgery,  he  chose  to  quit  it,  and  devote  himself  to  medicine? — Every  surgeon 
practises  medicine. 

5630.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  such  a case  it  might  be 
proper  to  exclude  him  from  your  Council,  can  you  see  any  good  reason  for  turning 
him  out  of  your  College  ? — I see  none. 

5631.  Ought  the  general  practitioner  to  be  remunerated  by  charging  for  his 
medicines,  or  for  his  attendance  ? — The  best  plan,  I believe,  would  be,  to  suffer 
them  to  receive  a certain  fee  for  their  attendance ; and,  in  addition,  to  charge 
something  for  medicine.  I think  the  result  of  that  plan  would  be,  that  as  they 
would  leel  they  were  quite  sure  of  a certain  payment,  they  would  not  be  disposed 
to  force  from  the  patient  a remuneration,  by  sending  him  a larger  quantity  of  drugs. 
I know  no  other  remedy  for  that  evil,  than  a combination  of  the  two  methods, 
charging  for  attendance  a certain  sum,  and  charging  for  medicine. 
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^\v  Asiley  Cooper,  Sf'32.  Would  any  inconvenience  arise  from  leaving  it  optional  to  the  medical 
Bart.  man,  to  charge  in  wliich  way  he  pleased  ? — I see  none. 

5633.  Would  not  many  of  the  most  respestable  practitioners  feel  their  profession 

2 May  1834.  raised  in  character,  were  they  enabled  to  charge  in  that  way? — I think  so  ; some  of 
them  fear  that  they  should  not  be  properly  remunerated  ; but  I am  quite  sure  there 
are  others  who  would  be  delighted  to  find  any  mode  of  being  certainly  remunerated, 
without  sending  in  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  medicine. 

5634.  A law',  therefore,  leaving  it  optional  to  them  to  charge  in  either  w’ay,  or  in 
both,  would  meet  all  cases  ? — I think  it  would.  There  is  this  to  be  said  ; that  if 
an  apothecary  be  not  paid  immediately,  but  is  obliged  to  send  in  his  bill,  that  bill 
is  generally  disputed,  when  the  disease  which  occasioned  the  necessity  for  attend- 
ance, is  forgotten.  Accipe  dum  dolet  is  an  old  axiom. 

5635.  May  not  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  which  limit  the  rate  of  charge 
for  attendance,  in  the  case  of  the  general  practitioner,  to  half-a-crown  a visit,  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  disputes  you  allude  to? — I do  not  think  that  half-a-crown  a 

' visit  is  a sufficient  remuneration. 

5G36.  Is  there  any  point  relating  to  medical  or  surgical  education  or  practice, 
not  elicited  by  the  previous  examination,  which  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  ? 
— Nothing  occurs  to  me  at  the  present  moment,  but  the  necessity  of  enforcing 

• examinations.  If  examinations  are  not  enforced,  the  profession  will  never  be  a 
. profession  of  much  usefulness.  The  Apothecaries’  Company  have  done  infinite  ser- 
vice to  this  country,  by  getting  their  Bill  enacted.  I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there 
may  not  be  faults  in  the  Bill.  I scarcely  know  it  further  than  by  its  effects.  But 
when  I began  to  teach  the  profession,  I used  to  lament  that  there  was  no  enforcing 
examination;  education  was  left  to  accident;  and  the  result  was,  that  it  w’as  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  pupils  attend  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Apothecaries’  Bill  w'as  passed,  all  began  to  feel,  that  by  being  idle,  they  might  be 
a disgrace  to  themselves  and  to  their  families ; and  then  they  studied  intensely ; 
and  I do  very  much  attribute  to  the  Apothecaries’  Bill,  which  enforced  examina- 
tion, the  great  improvement  w'hich  the  general  practitioner  has  undergone  in  the 
last  18  or  20  years. 

,5637.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  you  propose,  that  the  examinations  be  extended 
from  one  to  four? — Yes,  to  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  and  midwifery. 

5638.  The  diploma  of  your  College  states,  that  certain  persons,  naming  them, 
have  examined  the  candidate,  and  passed  him.  Would  it  not  answer  the  purpose, 
if  tl’.e  diploma,  bearing  the  College  seal,  were  to  be  signed  ex-officio  by  the  pre- 
sident?— I think  that  the  names  of  certain  individuals  are  of  considerable  use  to 

* the  practitioner.  When  he  is  about  to  settle  in  practice,  he  frames  the  diploma, 
and  suspends  it  in  some  conspicuous  place ; and  those  who  visit  him,  see  the  names 
of  a number  of  men  tliey  have  heard  of,  as  men  of  reputation  and  science,  affixed 
to  the  diploma. 

5639.  Suppose  that  the  diploma  were  drawn  up  in  some  such  form  as  the  following: 
viz.  “ We  the  undersigned  do  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  So-and-so  has  been  examined 
by  the  court  of  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  has  passed  his  examina- 
tion with  credit  to  himself;”  and  that  then  the  names  of  the  leading  officers  of  the 
College,  who  of  course  would  be  surgeons  in  high  repute,  were  ex-officio  affixed  to 
it.  Would  not  that  produce  to  the  practitioner  all  tlie  benefit  which  you  attribute 

‘ to  the  diploma  in  its  present  form? — The  diploma  is  valuable  just  in  proportion  to 
' the  reputation  of  the  names  affixed  to  it. 

5640.  Then  if  the  names  affixed  were  those  of  men  in  high  repute,  would  it  not 
answer  the  purpose? — If  there  w'ere  a number  of  names  high  in  repute,  it  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

5641.  It  is  said  that  there  are  certain  teachers,  called  grinders,  who  make  it 
their  business,  by  inquiring  of  the  neu  ly-examined  candidates,  to  discover  the  turn 
of  mind  of  the  different  examiners,  and  the  character  of  the  questions  they  usually 
put  to  candidates;  and  who  according  as  this  or  tliat  examiner  may  put  questions, 
prepare  their  pupils  to  answer  accordingly.  Is  this  the  case  ; and  if  so,  is  it  in- 
jurious to  the  student,  by  diverting  his  mind  from  the  study  of  the  solid  principles 
of  science  to  that  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  examiners  ? — That  there  are 
grinders  wc  all  know.  1 heard  a man  say  to  another,  “ What  are  you  getting  up  ? ” 
And  this  was  not  to  be  by  attendance  at  an  hospital,  or  a dissecting  room,  but  by 
grinding  at  home.  But  nothing  is  so  easily  detected.  A man  comes  before  us, 
who  has  been  ground.  You  say,  “ Sir,  such  a muscle  being  raised,  what  muscle  will 
you  see  underneath  it.”  If  he  has  been  ground,  he  may  know  the  first  muscle ; 
and  if  he  "were  asked,  what  that  muscle  was,  he  would  tell  you  its  origin,  and  its 
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insertion ; but  directly  you  begin  to  unfold  the  body,  and  to  display  anything  that 
is  situated  interiorly,  he  is  entirely  at  a loss : and  in  that  easy  way,  you  may  detect 
those  who  have  been  crammed. 

5642.  The  examination  for  the  doctorate  in  surgery  at  Paris  is  conducted 
demonstratively,  the  candidate  being  required  to  demonstrate  actually  upon  a sub- 
ject the  anatomical  or  surgical  doctrine  that  he  is  being  questioned  upon.  Would 
you  recommend  such  a mode  of  examination  for  the  superior  degree  in  surgery? — 
Yes,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  ; and  I would  make  him  perform  every  operation  that 
may  be  required,  before  the  examiners. 

5643.  Would  it  not  be  impossible  in  such  a case  that  a man,  who  was  merely 
ground,  could  pass  examination? — It  w'ould  be  impossible. 

5644.  Would  it  be  well  to  make  the  examination,  not  only  in  anatomy  and 
surgery,  but  also  in  pharmacy,  and  other  branches  that  admit  of  it,  demonstrative 
as  far  as  possible? — Certainly,  w'hen  the  candidate  is  examined,  he  should  describe 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  drugs,  and  know  them  as  they  are  presented 
to  him. 

5645.  Is  that  ever  done  by  your  court  of  examiners,  in  examining  upon  the  dry 
parts,  as  you  call  them  ? — No,  I never  knew  it : but  it  ought  to  be  done. 


LuncB,  5"  die  Mail,  1834. 


HENRY  WARBURTON,  ESQUIRE,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

5646.  YOU  are  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Serjeant- 
surgeon  to  His  Majesty,  and  surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital? — I am. 

5647.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons? — I think  it  admits  of  improvement,  in  several  particulars.  It  is  an 
evil  that  the  Council  should  be  elected,  as  they  now  are,  by  themselves  : but  this 
is  an  evil,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  remedy,  under  the  present  constitution  of 
the  College. 

5648.  What  are  the  evils  of  w'hich  the  present  self-elective  system  has  been  pro- 
ductive ? — Perhaps,  the  principal  evil  is,  that  it  has  occasioned  a jealousy  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  profession.  I do  not  know  that,  on  the  whole,  any  bad  selection 
has  been  made  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

5649.  Of  what  evils  would  the  election  by  the  general  body  of  members  be 
productive? — If  the  Council  were  elected  by  the  general  body  of  members,  the 
constituency  would  be  too  large.  The  profession  would  be  thrown  into  a state  of 
agitation  and  tumult  each  year,  when  the  election  took  place.  The  seats  in  the 
Council  w'ould  be  obtained,  in  great  measure,  l)y  those  w’ho  took  the  pains  to  insti- 
tute a canvas  for  them ; which  the  best  persons  in  the  profession  would  not  take 
the  trouble  of  doing. 

5650.  What  middle  course,  betw'een  a completely  popular,  and  a completely 
close  election,  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  r — It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a smaller  constituency  than  the  wffiole  body ; and  if  the  constituency  were  to  be 
limited  in  any  way,  the  only  proper  way  of  limiting  it  would  be,  to  contrive  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  those  only,  who  gave  proofs  of  superior  professional 
qualifications. 

5651.  What  qualifications  would  you  require  for  the  members  of  the  body  that 
would  have  to  elect  the  Council  ? — The  only  test,  which  we  could  have  of  superior 
qualifications,  would  be,  that  the  individuals  should  have  gone  through  a more 
extended  course  of  study,  than  that  which  is  now  required  by  the  College ; and 
that  they  should  then  be  subjected  to  a more  full  and  strict  examination. 

5652.  What  course  of  study,  and  of  examination? — I think  it  should  be  such 
a course  of  study,  and  such  an  examination,  as  would  form  a sufficient  gi’ound  for 
the  belief,  that  the  individuals  were  men  of  science,  and  otherwise  fitted  for  the 
highest  duties  of  their  profession.  First,  they  ought  to  bring  proofs  of  their  having 
had  a very  good  preliminary  education.  Then  they  should  have  a more  minute 
and  extended  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  than  the  College  now  requires: 
but  with  respect  to  professional  education,  the  principal  difference  ou^ht  to  be, 
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B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  that  they  have  been  engaged  for  a very  considerable  time  in  attendance  on  hospital 
practice, 

5 May  1834.  5^53-  How  many  years  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  course  of  education? — 

I do  not  think  that  six  years  are  more  than  sufficient  for  a complete  surgical  educa- 
’ tion,  independent  of  preliminary  education. 

5654.  Ought  a first-rate  surgeon  to  be  instructed  in  all  those  branches  of  medical 
science  in  which  a physician  ought  to  be  instructed  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the 
studies  of  all  medical  practitioners  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  the  same ; and 
that  after  a certain  time  has  elapsed,  then  some  variation  should  be  introduced, 
according  to  the  particular  part  of  the  profession  in  which  the  individual  intends  to 
practise. 

5655.  Would  you  divide  this  course  of  study  into  several  sections,  each  to  be 
learnt  successively  in  each  following  year ; or  would  you  allow  the  students  to 
choose  for  themselves,  in  what  order  they  would  pursue  their  studies? — I think 

' it  very  material  that  the  student  should  be  restricted  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
■ and  physiology,  and,  perhaps,  of  chemistry,  for  the  first  year  or  two ; and  after 
that,  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  might  be  left  very  much  to  his  own  discretion. 

5656.  Having  learned  the  structure,  should  he  proceed,  first  to  the  healthy 
functions,  and  lastly  to  the  morbid  ? — Yes,  anatomy  always  includes  physiology. 

5657.  Should  physiology  be  taught  at  the  same  time  with  anatomy? — I do  not 
understand  the  division  between  anatomy  and  physiology.  They  are  one  science, 
and  ought  to  be  taught  by  the  same  person.  A person  who  is  not  an  anatomist, 
cannot  be  a physiologist. 

.5658,  May  not  the  structure  be  taught  at  one  time,  and  the  functions  at  another? 
— Not  conveniently. 

5659.  Will  the  whole  be  more  impressed  upon  the  memory,  if  the  functions  and 
structure  are  taught  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

5660.  Is  that  the  principal  object,  in  uniting  them  ? — Yes.  You  can  no  more 
separate  them,  than  you  can  separate  the  study  of  the  stars  from  the  study  of 
their  motions. 

5661.  Would  you  have  several  examinations,  one  in  each  successive  year ; or  one 
examination  only  on  application  being  made  for  the  diploma? — I should  be  inclined 
to  institute  two  examinations,  one  at  an  early,  and  another  at  a later  period. 

5662.  In  what  year  of  study  should  the  first  examination  be  held? — It  appears 
to  me  that  the  first  examination  ought  not  to  be  in  a much  shorter  period  than 
three  years,  and  the  second  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  whole  education. 

5663.  What  subjects  should  be  comprehended  in  the  first  examination? — All 
subjects  more  or  less  ; anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  the  practice  of  physic,  the 
practice  of  surgery,  chemistry,  materia  medica. 

5664.  What  should  the  last  examination  comprehend  ? — Chiefly  the  higher  parts 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  surgery. 

5665.  Ought  there  to  be  more  grades  than  one  in  the  surgical  profession? — It 
appears  to  me  that  there  should  be  a first  grade  for  all  branches  of  the  profession  ; 

. and  then  other  grades,  for  those  who  wish  to  give  proofs  of  superior  qualification 
in  particular  parts  of  it. 

5666.  Would  you  make  all  admissible  from  the  lower  into  the  higher  grade, 
who  could  give  proofs  of  their  superior  qualifications  ? — All  that  the  public  requires 
is,  a certain  commodity  ; that  is,  medical  men  with  certain  qualifications  ; and  how 
those  qualifications  are  attained,  it  little  matters.  Young  men  who  wish  to  take  a 
higher  degree  in  any  part  of  the  medical  profession,  ought  to  bring  proofs  of  having 
gone  through  a more  extended  course  of  study  than  others ; because  that  is  the 

‘ only  way  in  wliich  young  men  can  obtain  superior  knowledge  : but  I think  it  very 
desirable,  that  persons  who  originally  had  gone  through  only  the  first  examination, 
and  have  been  established  in  practice  for  some  years,  and  have  improved  them- 
selves while  they  were  practitioners,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  defect  of  original 
education,  should  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  higher  degree,  without  having 
gone  through  the  whole  of  the  additional  course  of  study  required  of  younger  men. 
Whether  the  additional  education  should  to  them  be  remitted  altogether,  or  only  in 
part,  I find  it  difficult  to  say  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  ought  to  be 
‘ remitted  only  in  part. 

5667.  Would  the  power  of  rising  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grade  tend  to 
promote  good-will  between  the  members  of  the  two  grades  ? — I think  it  very  impor- 
tant, that  men  of  abilities,  belonging  to  the  first  grade,  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  advancing  into  the  second  grade,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  to  do  so. 

5668.  How 
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5668.  How  numerous,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  elective  body,  composed  of  b. 
the  members  of  the  higher  grade,  be  ? — A considerable  number,  at  this  moment, 
have  an  education  which  would  fit  them  to  be  of  this  superior  class ; but  I cannot 
tell  what  is  the  exact  proportion. 

5669.  After  a time,  how  numerous  a body  do  you  think  they  would  be? — In 
London,  they  never  would  amount  to  200;  perhaps,  not  even  to  100  ; but  there  - 
w'ould  be  a large  body  of  such  persons  educated  for  country  practice. 

5670.  And  all  those,  whether  in  London,  or  in  the  country,  you  would  make 
electors  of  the  governing  body  ? — I would. 

5671.  Would  21,  the  present  number  of  the  governing  body,  be  a convenient 
number  for  the  new  Council  ? — I think  it  would  : I do  not  know  any  objection  to 
the  present  number  of  the  Council  of  our  College. 

5672.  What  duties  would  you  devolve  upon  the  new  Council?— If  any  such 
scheme  as  I have  now  mentioned  were  adopted,  it  must  include  other  alterations, 
which  would  involve  all  parts  of  the  profession,  and  modify  the  duties  of  the  Council 
of  our  College,  as  well  as  those  of  the  governing  bodies  of  other  institutions. 

5673.  Explain  more  fully  the  changes  which  you  contemplate? — According  to 
the  best  consideration  that  I have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  the  plan  which 
would  best  suit  the  wants  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  would  be  this  ; first, 
that  all  prohibitory  and  restrictive  laws,  involving  any  kind  of  monopoly  of  medical  > 
or  surgical  practice,  should  be  repealed  : for  experience  shows,  that  such  laws, 
whether  right  in  principle  or  not,  cannot  be  acted  on ; and,  therefore,  it  is  better 
that  they  should  not  exist.  This  would  include  the  Acts  of  Parliament  giving 
power  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  what  is  called  the  Apothecaries’  Act  of  1815, 
and  a clause  in  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Act,  which  prevents  any,  but  members  of  the 
Dublin  College,  being  surgeons  to  county  infirmaries  in  Ireland.  But  then,  I 
think,  the  Legislature  should  provide  means  for  furnishing  the  public  annually  with 

a list  of  the  persons  who  have  been  proved  qualified,  by  their  education  and  by 
subsequent  examination,  to  practise  the  healing  art. 

5674.  Should  you  approve  of  this  principle  in  medical  law  : not  to  punish  any 
persons  whatever  for  practising  medicine,  except  in  case  of  their  doing  so,  under  a 
professional  title  falsely  assumed  ? — That  would  be  a very  proper  measure,  in  itself ; 
but  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient.  I would  suggest,  that  none 
but  those  whose  names  are  included  in  the  list  of  qualified  practitioners,  should  be 
employed  in  treating  and  curing  disease,  either  by  the  government  of  the  country, 
or  by  any  persons  acting  under  their  authority ; or  even  by  parochial  authorities. 

5675.  You  would  confine  the  encouragement  that  employment  gives,  to  those  who 
were  in  the  list  of  the  qualified  ; and  prohibition  and  punishment  you  would  confine 
to  those  who  practised  under  a professional  title  falsely  assumed? — Yes  : I would 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  employ  whom  they  please.  It  is  very 
hard,  that  I may  not  employ  a quack  doctor,  if  I am  foolish  enough  to  wish  it : 
but  public  authorities  should  not  be  permitted  to  employ  any  one  who  has  not  a ‘ 
licence.  Such  a regulation  is  absolutely  necessary,  with  respect  to  medical  men 
of  parishes.  If  there  be  no  restrictive  law  of  that  kind,  in  the  country  especially, 
the  parishes  will  be  seeking,  not  the  best,  but  the  cheapest  practitioner,  and  the 
poor  will  be  very  ill  attended  : as,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  they  now  are. 

5676.  You  appeared  to  allude,  in  a former  answer,  to  some  general  board,  to 
be  instituted  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  profession? — I was  going  on  to  say, 
that  it  seems  to  me  desirable,  that  there  should  be  a general  beard,  or  Royal  com- 
mission, composed  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  practitioners  in  pharmacy ; and 
that  all  persons,  of  every  description,  who  wish  to  have  a licence  to  practise  in  any 
part  of  the  medical  profession,  should  be  required,  in  the  first  instance,  after  perhaps 
a three  years’  course  of  study,  (by  which  I mean  bond  Jide  study  in  attendance  on 
lectures  and  hospitals)  to  go  up  before  that  board  for  examination.  Persons  who 
got  their  licence  from  that  board,  might  be  called  licentiates  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery ; and  this  might  be  considered  as  a sufficient  licence  for  what  is  now  called  a 
general  practitioner,  or  surgeon-apothecary.  I say,  what  is  now  called  surgeon- 
apothecary  ; because,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  name  of  apothecary  ought 
to  be  banished.  Then  I think,  that  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  higher  degree  in 
physic,  should,  after  three  years  more  of  study,  go  to  some  other  board  for  exami- 
nation ; say,  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  they  being  properly  organized  for  the 
purpose : and  that  those  who  wish  to  take  a higher  degree  in  surgery,  after  three 
years  more  of  study,  should  go  for  a second  examination  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 
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B.  C.  Btodic,  Esq.  5677.  You  would  put  those  who  take  the  higher  degree  in  surgery,  on  a level, 

as  to  rank,  with  the  physicians  ? — Of  course ; I consider  surgery  to  be  the  most 

5 May  1834.  useful  and  the  most  scientific  branch  of  the  medical  profession. 

5678.  Would  you  compose  the  board  that  would  have  to  examine  the  candidates 
for  the  higher  degree,  if  the  candidates  were  candidates  in  physic,  solely  of  physi- 
cians ; if  they  were  candidates  in  surgery,  solely  of  surgeons  ; or  ought  it,  in  either 
case,  to  be  a mixed  board  ? — I think,  for  a person  who  aspires  to  be  a physician, 
it  should  be  a board  of  physicians  j and  for  a person  who  aspires  to  be  a surgeon, 
it  should  be  a hoard  of  surgeons. 

5679.  Does  the  title  of  surgeon  now  import  what  it  formerly  did  ? Did  a 
surgeon’s  practice  include  so  much  medical  practice  as  it  now  does  ? — There  is  no 
exact  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  practice  of  a physician  and  that  of  a surgeon  ; 
but  still  there  are  some  diseases  that  are  unquestionably  appertaining  to  a physi- 
cian, and  others  unquestionably  appertaining  to  a surgeon.  Only  a limited  number 
can  confine  their  practice  to  surgery,  even  in  London;  and  very  few,  if  any,  can  do 
so  in  the  country ; therefore  the  two  professions  must  be,  to  a certain  extent,  mixed 
up  together. 

5680.  Would  it  not  be  very  absurd  to  exclude  a member  of  your  higher  grade 
in  surgery,  qualified  by  education,  as  he  would  be,  to  treat  diseases,  from  practising 

‘ medicine  if  he  so  pleased  ? — I do  not  think  you  could  prevent  him ; and  if  he 
' passed  the  first  examination,  which  I have  suggested,  he  would  have  a licence  so 
to  practise. 

5681.  Might  not  a large  part  of  the  practice  that  hills  to  the  share  of  the  sur- 
geon, without  any  great  impropriety  of  speech,  be  called  medical  ? — In  London, 
the  hospital  surgeons  do  not  practise,  on  the  whole,  much  of  what  is  called  medi- 
cine. Some  practise  more,  and  some  less.  There  is  a great  deal  of  a sort  of 
neutral  ground,  of  which  you  can  scarcely  say,  that  it  is  either  surgical,  or 
medical. 

5682.  Is  it  not  a very  important  part  of  the  business  of  a surgeon,  by  proper 
medical  treatment  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  operating? — Yes;  it  is  a great 
mistake  that  is  sometimes  made,  to  suppose  that  the  great  business  of  the  surgeons 
is  to  perform  operations.  That  is  one  part  of  their  business,  but  only  the  smallest 
part.  The  principal  employment  of  surgeons  is,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ope- 
rations ; which,  however,  they  will  perform,  when  they  are  wanted.  In  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  the  art,  the  greater  number  of  cures  made  in  cases  which 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  surgical,  are  made  by  medical  treatment,  not 
by  operations. 

5683.  What  portion  of  the  practice  of  a surgeon  of  modern  times  would  have 
been  considered,  a hundred  years  ago,  as  falling  within  the  province  of  the  physi- 
cian ? — I should  think,  one  hundred  years  ago  the  greater  number  of  the  cases 
which  I attend,  would  have  been  considered  as  medical  : though  I undertake 
scarcely  any  which  are  not  now  acknowledged  to  be  surgical.  Surgery  is  a new 

' profession  altogether,  within  the  last  50  years ; such  as  it  is,  at  present,  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

5684.  It  is  stated  in  a well-known  treatise  by  Dr.  Miller,  on  Hospitals,  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  army  service,  out  of  above  14,000  sick,  only  1,300  died  ol 
wounds,  but  6,500  of  general  disease  : and  in  an  essay  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  that,  in  the  Haslar  Hospital,  there  were 
above  8,000  medical  cases  to  1,600  surgical  cases.  Also,  in  an  essay  by  Sir 
James  T^LGrigor,  on  the  Cases  treated  by  the  Army  Medical  Officers  during  the 
Peninsular  Campaign,  that,  including  under  the  name  of  surgical  cases  all  that  in 
civil  practice  would  be  called  so,  there  were  52,000  surgical  cases  to  123,000 
medical  cases.  In  civil  practice,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  medical  cases  would 
be  far  greater  ? — The  proportion  of  what  are  even  now  called  surgical  cases  to 
medical  cases,  is  very  small.  1 cannot  pretend  to  say  what  the  proportion  is. 
We  cannot  judge  of  it  in  London  ; because  a very  great  part  of  the  surgical  cases 
that  come  to  us  for  advice,  are  cases  from  the  country  or  even  from  the  colonies, 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  classes. 

5685.  Are  the  surgeons  of  London  more  raised  above  the  average  of  surgical 
practitioners  in  Europe,  than  the  physicians  of  London  are  raised  above  the  ave- 
rage of  the  medical  practitioners  in  Europe? — It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  ; I must 
own  that  I believe  that  the  practice  of  the  physicians  in  London,  and  in  this  country 
generally,  is  better  than  in  most  other  countries. 

5686.  How  many  members  ought  there  to  be  of  the  board  of  examiners  for  the 

lower  • 
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lower  grade,  and  out  of  whom  wmuld  you  choose  them  ?—  I should  think  that  there  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq. 

ought  to  be  10  or  a dozen  altogether,  and  that  a very  good  mode  of  selecting  them  ^ 

would  be  this  : that  a list  of  qualified  physicians  should  be  furnished  by  the  College  5 May  1834. 

of  Physicians ; a list  of  qualified  surgeons  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; and  a list 
of  practitioners  in  pharmacy,  by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries ; and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  select  from  that  list,  there  being  a greater  number  recom- 
mended by  each  of  the  three  public  bodies  than  are  required ; so  that  he  might 
have  a choice. 

5687.  It  would  be  by  no  means  necessary  that  those  who  are  selected  for  exa- 
miners should  belong  to  the  governing  council  or  court  to  which  is  entrusted  the 
government  of  either  of  the  three  bodies? — Not  at  all. 

5688.  In  constituting  a board  of  examiners,  would  not  some  advantage  attend 

a mixture  of  a certain  number  of  junior  men  with  seniors? — Probably  there  would  * 
be,  with  respect  to  anatomy  ; because  men  who  have  long  left  off  teaching  anatomy, 
are  not  so  well  qualified  to  examine  students,  on  that  subject,  as  those  who  are 
teaching  students  daily.  I think  it  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  on  the  board  of  examiners  should  be  such  persons  as  have 
been  formerly  engaged  as  teachers,  so  as  to  be  conversant  with  the  habits  of  ' 
students.  » 

5689.  Do  you  approve  of  the  course  adopted  at  Paris,  where  one-third  of  the 
examining  board  consists  of  agr6g6s,  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  as 
students,  and  are  from  25  to  40  years  of  age?— It  may  be  desirable  that  some 
should  be  of  that  standing;  but  it  can  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  an  absolute 
rule  upon  the  subject. 

5690.  How  would  you  constitute  the  board  of  examiners  for  the  superior  grade 
of  the  profession  ? — With  respect  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  I have  not  con- 
sidered the  subject : they  must  be  re-organized,  certainly  : their  present  examiners  ' - 
would  not  answer  the  purpose. 

5691.  Why  not  ? — Because  they  are  the  censors,  who  are  appointed  in  rotation; 
and  hold  the  office  only  for  one  year ; and  it  must  require  more  than  a year  for  • 
a person  to  learn  to  be  a good  examiner.  Besides,  almost  every  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege becomes  a censor  in  rotation  ; whereas  only  a few  can  really  be  possessed  of  ' 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a good  examiner. 

5692.  Is  not  examining  an  art,  to  acquire  skill  in  which  requires  practice  ? — • 

Yes,  1 should  think  so.  With  respect  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I can  say,  first,  / 
what  the  court  of  examiners  ought  not  to  be.  The  mode  of  electing  them  ought 
not  to  be  that,  w'hich  it  is  at  present.  The  examiners  are  now  appointed  according 

to  seniority,  or  nearly  so. 

5693.  Does  not  that  lead  to  the  error  just  mentioned,  of  having  for  examiners 
men  too  advanced  in  life? — It  does  so.  The  examiners  ought  to  be  those  of  whom 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they  are  the  best  qualified  for  the  office,  w'hether 
they  are  the  younger  members  of  the  body,  or  the  older  ones.  Whether  there 
ought  to  be  any  check  upon  the  appointment  of  examiners,  I cannot  exactly 
say.  I should  think  if  the  present  system  of  appointing  according  to  seniority 
were  done  away  with,  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

5694.  Would  you  approve  of  appointing  a board  in  London  to  confer  medical 
degrees? — I can  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  a 
power  of  granting  medical  degrees  vested  in  some  body  in  London.  The  present 
system  is  quite  absurd ; as  under  it,  persons  who  wish  to  take  a degree  of  doctor 
of  physic,  and  have  not  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  leave  the  schools  in 
London,  and  go  to  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen,  or  some  university 
abroad ; where  the  opportunities  of  learning  medicine  are  very  much  less  than 
here.  Certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  body  in  London,  vested  with  the  power  • 
of  giving  medical  degrees. 

5695.  Whether  plan  is  preferable,  to  entrust  this  power  to  some  general  board, 
who  should  examine  students  from  whatever  medical  school  they  came  ; or  to  each 
of  the  ilifferelit  colleges,  such  as  King’s  College,  or  the  London  University,  or  any 
other  institution  of  that  kind  ? — I conceive  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  either  to 
King’s  College,  or  the  London  University;  because  they  are  schools  of  medicine, 
and  therefore  have  an  interest  in  admitting  as  many  to  medical  degrees  as  possible, 

It  ought  to  be  vested  in  some  body  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  instruction ; and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  simplest  thing  would  be,  to  give  the  power  of  granting 
medical  degrees  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  they  being  properly  organized  for 
the  purpose. 

602—11.  Q 5696.  Would 
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B.  C.  Brudie,  Esq.  5696.  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  confer  upon  the  superior  grade  of  surgeons 

a degree  in  surgery,  if  they  set  a value  upon  it? — If  they  like  to  have  it.  I do  not 

5 May  1834.  know  the  advantage  of  it.  I think  the  surgeons  would  be  sorry  to  have  the  title  of 
‘ Doctor’  prefixed  to  their  names. 

5697.  At  Paris,  there  is  a doctorate  in  medicine,  and  a doctorate  in  surgery? — 
1 really  do  not  believe  that  the  members  of  our  profession  w'ould  attach  any  value 
to  such  a title : and  if  any  distinction  be  necessary  to  designate  those  who  have 
passed  the  higher  examination  in  surgery,  it  should  be  something  very  simple,  and 
not  a title  to  be  added  to  the  name  on  ordinary  occasions. 

5698.  How  would  you  guard  the  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  from  the 
imputation  which  is  now  sometimes  cast  upon  them  : that  they  also,  like  the  pro- 
fessors of  King’s  College,  or  of  the  London  University,  are,  most  of  them,  either 
teachers  in  medical  schools,  or  ^Mrt^i-teachers,  as  surgeons  to  hospitals ; and  there- 
fore, as  having  themselves  to  do  with  instruction,  are  not  in  a situation  to  exercise 
impartially  the  power  entrusted  to  them  of  conferring  surgical  diplomas? — I do  not 
think  you  can  have  a board  of  examiners,  excluding  teachers  and  hospital-surgeons. 
They  arc  necessary  constituents  of  such  a board ; as  none  can  understand  students 
so  well  as  they  do;  and  none  are  so  well  fitted  to  examine  them.  I do  not  believe, 
at  present,  that  any  harm  arises  from  there  being  teachers  and  hospital-surgeons  in 
our  court  of  examiners ; because  they  belong  to  different  schools,  and  are  a sufficient 
check  upon  one  another.  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  young  men  are 
allowed  to  pass  by  favour  or  interest.  I do  not  think  that  at  present  the  examina- 
tions are  sufficient,  or  that  the  course  of  study  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  I do 

' not  believe  there  is  any  favour  shown  to  individuals.  I am  not  a member  of  the 
court  of  examiners,  and  therefore  I am  not  interested  in  the  question. 

5699.  The  imputation  has  sometimes  been  cast  upon  the  examining  board,  that 
they  showed  partiality  to  the  pupils  from  the  greater  iiospitals.  Would  you  give 
such  a constitution  to  your  proposed  board  of  examiners,  as  to  guard  it  from  any 
such  imputation  ? — I think  that  no  one  should  examine  his  own  pupils ; and 
I rather  believe  that  is  the  custom  of  our  court  of  examiners  at  present.  I have 
heard  of  the  imputation  which  has  been  mentioned  ; but  very  rarely ; and  only  in 
a general  way.  I do  not  recollect  any  particular  instance  ; and  I am  satisfied  that 
it  lias  no  foundation  in  truth. 

5700.  In  1826  was  it  not  imputed  to  the  then  Council  of  the  College,  that  they 
drew  up  regulations  concerning  the  lectures,  and  schools,  and  hospitals  which  they 
would  recognize  ; the  tendency  of  which  regulations  was,  to  favour  the  London 
hospitals,  and  the  schools  connected  with  those  hospitals,  and  to  prejudice  the  pri- 
vate schools,  and  the  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  country? — Yes;  there  were 
regulations  which  were  open  to  some  objection  of  this  kind  ; and  very  foolish  regu- 
lations they  were;  but  they  were  soon  repealed. 

5701.  Would  it  be  expedient,  that  all  regulations  of  the  Council,  concerning  the 
education  and  examination  of  students,  and  the  recognition  of  schools  and  hospitals, 
should  be  submitted,  before  being  acted  upon,  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary of  State  ? — Perhaps  it  would  ; but  if  there  were  a general  board  of  examiners, 

' for  those  who  go  through  the  first  examination,  they  ought  to  be,  in  a great  measure, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State ; and  would  then  be  under  his  influence. 

5702.  On  the  first  examination,  how  long  a time  need  the  examining  of  each 
candidate  last? — There  can  be  no  rule  ; because  it  must  depend,  partly  upon  the 

' student,  and  partly  upon  the  examiner.  One  examiner  will  see  what  there  is  in 
a young  man,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; when  another  examiner  will  take  an  hour  to 
find  it  out. 

5703.  Is  so  large  a number  as  10  necessary  to  examine  each  candidate? — I 

' should  think  10  or  12  not  too  many;  that  is,  the  examination  being  conducted  in 

the  presence  of  10  or  12.  The  less  private  examinations  are,  the  better  they 
will  be. 

5704.  At  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  all  members  of  the  College,  and  at 
Oxford,  all  graduates  of  a certain  standing,  may  be  present  at  the  examinations  of 
candidates? — I see  no  objection  to  that. 

5705.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous,  as  a check  upon  the  examiners? — I think 
everything  that  can  be  done  in  public,  is  better  done  in  public  than  it  could  be  in 
private. 

5706.  Would  it  be  expedient  that  the  examination  of  candidates  should  be, 

' partly  viva  voce,  and  partly  by  written  questions? — 1 think  there  would  be  an 

advantage  in  such  an  arrangement;  because  young  men  of  equal  knowledge,  but 

of 
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young  man  with  ro  mauvaise  honte,  might  pass  a very  good  viva  voce  examination ; 

wnile  another  young  man  who  from  his  previous  education,  or  particular  constitu-  5 May  1834. 
tion,  is  shy  and  timid,  might  pass  a bad  one,  even  though  he  had  more  knowledge 
and  talent  than  his  less  sensitive  competitor;  and,  at  the  same  time,  might  answer 
written  questions  better.  The  combination  of  the  two  would,  I doubt  not,  be  the  ' 
best  plan. 

5707.  Would  any  advantage  attend  the  holding  the  examinations  at  rather  more 
distant  intervals,  so  as  to  examine  at  one  time  a considerable  number  of  candidates  ; - 

and  to  confer  honours  on  the  most  distinguished,  according  to  their  proficiency  ? — ' 

I doubt  whether  this  method  would  be  of  use,  introduced  into  our  profession. 

I have  not  considered  the  subject  sufficiently  ; but  as  far  as  I do  understand  it, 

I entertain  that  doubt. 

.5708.  Would  not  the  conferring  of  honours  be  open  to  this  objection ; that  as 
surgeons  of  very  different  qualifications  must  be  admitted  into  the  profession,  those 
who  stood  low  in  the  list  of  honours,  when  they  came  to  enter  into  practice,  might 
undergo  undue  disparagement? — Yes  it  would;  and  undoubtedly  many  persons 
take  very  low  honours,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  nevertheless  turn  out  to  be 
very  distinguished  men  : and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  take  very  high  honours, 
who  are  never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  a profession  where  a man’s  livelihood 
depends  upon  his  character,  it  would  be  better  not  to  introduce  a system  which, 
after  all,  affords  but  a doubtful  measure  of  the  relative  talent  of  individuals. 

5709.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  in  matters  that  admitted  of  it,  to  make  exami- 
nations, as  they  are  at  Paris,  demonstrative  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable.  A good 
anatomist  and  examiner  would  know,  without  such  aid,  whether  the  student  really 
understood  anatomy  ; but  such  a mode  of  examining  would  make  up  for  the 
necessary  defects  that  must  sometimes  occur  in  the  examiners  as  well  as  in  the  ‘ 
examined. 

5710.  Would  you  propose,  that  hospital  surgeons  should  be  selected  exclusively 
from  among  the  members  of  the  higher  grade  in  surgery? — I do  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  give  them  any  exclusive  privileges.  Their  character  ought  to  be 
sufficient;  and  if  other  persons  attain  afterwards  more  character,  they  ought  to 
have  the  advantage  of  it. 

5711.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  in  consequence  of  a majority  of  your  Council 
consisting  of  hospital  surgeons,  private  teachers  of  anatomy  and  surgery  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  excluded  from  it? — Not  since  I have  been  a member  of  the 
Council.  I remember  some  private  teachers,  formerly,  that  were  excluded,  one 
of  whom,  I think,  ought  to  have  been  admitted.  I remember  also,  some  years 
ago,  a person  of  great  eminence,  as  a practical  surgeon,  at  the  West  end  of  the 
town,  a man  of  great  learning  and  science,  who  was  not  a teacher ; I allude  to 
Mr,  John  Pearson.  He  was  not  elected  in  his  turn,  on  account  of  some  reports 
respecting  him,  which  I am  sure  were  without  foundation.  I do  not  think  that 
would  happen  now'. 

5712.  Would  it  be  politic,  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  board,  to  make  the 
practice  of  midwifery  or  pharmacy  a ground  of  exclusion  from  it  ? — I would  recom- 
mend that  there  should  be  no  law  upon  the  subject ; but  certainly  I do  not  believe  ' 
that  a practitioner  in  pharmacy  or  midwifery  would  be  the  best  qualified  to  be 

a member  of  the  governing  body  ; because  his  attention  is  turned  to  other  subjects  * 
than  surgery.  The  profession  affords  an  immense  field  of  observation,  and  who- 
ever spends  his  time  in  observing  in  one  part  of  the  field,  cannot  observe  enough  in  • 
the  other. 

5713.  Should  you  disapprove  of  any  positive  law',  w'hich  would  exclude  from  the 
Council  a person  like  Dr.  William  Hunter? — If  there  were  to  be  a man  of  such 
great  science  and  talent  as  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  practised  as  a surgeon  and 
accoucheur,  I think  it  w ould  be  a great  evil  that  anything  should  be  done  to  exclude 
him  from  the  Council  of  the  College. 

5714.  Would  you  think  it  expedient  to  select  teachexs  in  anatomy  and  surgery 
from  the  members  of  the  higher  grade  in  surgery,  exclusively  ? — It  appears  to  be 
desirable,  that  all  who  wish  to  be  teachers,  should  give  proof  of  their  being  properly 

qualified  for  the  office  ; and  perhaps  it  would  be  no  bad  qualification,  that  of  having  * 

passed  the  second  examination.  At  the  same  time,  this  subject  would  require 
some  further  consideration.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  on  account  of 
the  younger  men  wiio  are  employed  as  demonstrators. 

57L5*  Do  you  approve  of  the  two  conditions  which  the  Council  now  lay  down 
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B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  for  their  Own  regulation,  in  deciding  on  the  recognition  of  every,  teacher  ; first,  that 

— he  shall  have  a collection  of  preparations,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  teach.;  and 

5 May  1B34.  secondly,  that  he  shall  give  one  course  of  lectures  to  prove  his  ability  to  afford 
instruction  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  is  right,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  goes  far  enough.  No  one  ought  to  pretend  to  teach,  without  a museum  for  the 
purpose.  Those  who  teach  without  museums,  that  is,  without  having  the  means  of 
instruction,  generally  prove  to  be  what  are  called  grinders  : that  is,  they  instruct 
pupils  to  pass  their  examinations  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  knowledge. 

5716.  To  prevent  any  capricious  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil, in  deciding  on  the  adequacy  of  museums,  might  they  not  draw  up  a catalogue 
of  the  preparations,  which,  at  least,  it  would  be  requisite  for  every  teacher  to  pos- 
sess — I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

5717.  Would  any  difficulty  attend  the  preparing  such  a cataloguer — I think 
not:  at  least  a general  account  of  such  a museum  might  be  easily  prepared. 

5718.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  to  recognize  his  school  at  Paris  ? — I remember  something  of  it. 

5719.  Were  you  at  that  time  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College? — I was 
not. 

5720.  What  opinion  do  you  entertain  of  the  propriety  of  that  proceeding — 
1 am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  you  can  procure  means  of  instruction  in  anatomy 
at  home,  it  is  better  not  to  offer  much  encouragement  to  young  medical  men  to  go 
abroad.  Most  of  those  who  pursue  the  medical  profession,  begin  their  studies 
early ; and  their  moral  character  is  of  great  consequence  to  those  among  whom 
they  are  to  practise  afterwards.  It  is  very  desirable  that  when  men  begin  their 
professional  studies  so  young,  they  should  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  under  the 
surveillance  of  their  friends.  However,  I do  not  remember  enough  of  that  parti- 
cular case  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  I believe,  at  that  time,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  bodies  here  ; and  therefore  that  might  have  been  a reason 
(which  I hope  will  not  exist  in  future)  for  acknowledging  a school  in  Paris. 

5721.  Do  you  approve  of  the  modified  recognition  which  the  College  now  gives 

to  country  schools  ? — Yes  ; I think  those  schools  enable  men  to  get  a greater  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  than,  with  their  means,  they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain,  if  they 
merely  came  to  London.  » 

5722.  Does  not  this  difficulty  attend  any  endeavour  to  improve  the  state  of 
knowledge  of  medical  men,  generally,  by  demanding  of  them  higher  qualifications 
of  study  and  examination  ; that  you  raise  the  expense  of  their  education,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  rate  of  charge  at  which,  regard  being  had  to  such  expense,  they  can 

' afford  to  practise;  and  thus  render  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  compete,  profitably 
for  themselves,  with  irregular  practitioners? — Yes:  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  the  precise  quantity  of  study  wivich  should  be  required  of  individuals;  how- 
ever, the  profession  is  now  very  much  overstocked,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
courses  of  study  required,  both  by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  and  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  are  too  limited.  I may  observe  also,  that  the  two  courses  of 
study  work  very  ill  together.  '?:■ 

5723.  Would  the  members  of  your  proposed  lower  grade  in  surgery  be  more  or 
less  educated  than  those  who  now  pass  the  two  examinations,  of  the  Cbllege  of  Sur- 

' geons  and  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  ? — If  they  pursued  borne medical  studies 
for  three  years,  the  greater  number  would  be  much  better  qualified  than  the  greater 
number  are  at  present.  I conceive  that  those  who  w'ere  examined  by  such  general 
board,  ought  to  have  had  three  years  of  bond  fide  medical  education.  The.  bond 
fide  medical  education,  now  required  by  the  public  bodies  here,:;isriU  believe  the 
smallest  education  required  of  any  medical  students  in  Europe.beOn  paper  it  ap- 
pears much  larger  than  it  really  is  : because  our  College  say, That  they  reqjuire 
students  to  have  pursued  their  profession  for  six  years;  but  when  you  comedo  look 
at  our  curriculum,  it  is  all  completed  in  less  than  two  years.  >vl  belie v® it -th ay  be 
done  in  20  months  ; and  the  other  four  years  may  be  spent  in  whatiis^fvorse  than 
nothing.  ot  jflgt ■■  "C  oi 

5724  In  menial  drudgery  at  an  apothecary’s  or  druggist’s? — >It  may;  8 The 
other  four  years  would  be  a great  deal  better  spent,  if  the  boy  remained  at  school. 
'1  he  efliect  of  this  system  is  to  prevent  preliminary  education,  without  giving  any 
corresponding  advantage  as  to  medical  study. 

5725.  Would  you  still  require  apprenticeship  to  a practitioner,  or  would  you 
consider  your  three  years’  course  of  study  sufficient,  without  an  apprenticeship 
1 think  it  is  quite  absurd  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament,  such  as  now  exists,  to  re- 
quire 
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' quii^  &ftve  yearsi  appFeiJtiiieshipi of  every  general  practitioner,  and  that  it,  n^igtit  be  c.  ^rgdi?,  f^sq. 

very  weUi^lekopenf  to  tbfi! profession.  If  the  practitioners  in  pharmacy;, thiipk'  thj^  — , , 

apprenticeship  useful,"!  dare  say  the  fathers  of  the  students  will  find  it  out,  apdr  that  Si  May  r^34. 

their  son&  will  he  apprenticed  for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  Of  course  the  actual 
apprentieeship  must  be  really  unnecessary;  because  nothing  is  learned  during  the 
apprenticesMpji; but  what  may  be  learned  by  residing  in  an  apothecary’s  house, 
without  it;»dJ  j8f  Jed.  ? 

9 ,^726Pi'if^^LarJasi pharmacy  goes,  may  it  not  be  learned  in  the  apothecary’s  shop 
in^an  hospital!,'!  miviih  that  of  a private  apothecary  or  druggist,  in  a large  way  of 
trade,  vvhotmakes  it  his  business  to  take  and  instruct  pupils.? — Yes,  I think  some 
of  my  friends  among  the  general  practitioners,  with  whom  I have  conversed  upon 
this  subject,  and  whose  opinions  I value,  have  said  that  they  thought  the  residence 
in  the  house  of  a practitioner  in  pharmacy,  for  one  who  was  to  practise  pharmacy, 
was  always  useful ; but  they  all  agree  in  saying  that  it  should  be  for  a much  shorter 
period  than  five  years. 

5727J  Would  not  a year’s  residence  be  sufficient? — I should  think  so. 

5728.  You  observed,  in  a previous  answer,  that  the  two  courses  of  study,  viz. 
those  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Company  of  Apothecaries, 

•worked  very  ill  together? — Very  ill  indeed.  A student,  when  he  comes  to  London, 
goes  to  the  Company  of  .Apothecaries  ; and  there  is  furnished  with  one  curricu- 
lum, which  is  drawn  up  without  any  reference  to  the  curriculum  at  our  College  of 
Surgeons.  Then  he  goes  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  furnished  with  another 
curriculum,  which  is  drawn  up  without  reference  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries;  and  he  tries  to  scramble  through  the  two  together.  The 
consequence  is,  that  he  has  much  more  on  his  hands  than  he  can  attend  to  ; and 
a great  deal  is  neglected.  Unfortunately,  that  which  is  neglected,  is  that  which  is 
really  the  most  important ; namely,  the  attendance  on  hospital  practice.  Attend^  •' 
ance  on  lectures  helps  a student  to  pass  his  examination  mucli  more  than  attend-  * 
ance  on  hospital  practice ; but  his  attendance  on  lectures  is  really  less  useful  to  ► 
him! in  after  life,  than  his  attendance  on  the  hospital.  Therefore  I say  the  best 
part  of  his  studies  is  neglected.  This  observation  applies  to  the  mass  of  students  ; 
but  those  !who  stay  a longer  time  in  London,  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
hospital.  Those  who  have  been  educated  in  county  hospitals,  have  the  advantage 
'in  Chat  respect ; as  they  generally  remain  there  for  some  years. 

Would  you  admit  a young  man  to  examination  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, upon  a certificate  of  his  education  at  a county  hospital  only;  or  would  you 
'require  that  part  at  least  of  his  time  should  have  been  passed  in  a London  hos- 
pital ?-^It  is  very  desirable  that  a young  man  should  have  part  of  his  education  in 
London ; but  W'hether  there  should  be  any  absolute  rule  upon  the  subject,  I do 
not  know.  A friend  of  mine,  a surgeon  to  the  hospital  at  Birmingham,  and 
a person  of  great  reputation  in  that  part  of  the  country,  told  me,  that,  in  bis 
opinion;  and  in  that  of  all  his  colleagues,  it  was  very  important  that  part  of 
the  education!  shdbld  be  in  London.  He  said,  that  the  surgeons  of  the  Bristpl 
Hospital  have  addressed  a memorial  to  this  Committee,  stating  their  reasons, why 
young  meh,y  ed;uoated£ib' county  hospitals,  ought  not  to  be  required  to  attend  the 
hospitals  in 'Ld)ndbb7  andithat  they  had  forwarded  a copy  of  this  memorial  to  him 
and  his  colleagtsteS  j-iwhd,  however,  had  declined  joining  in  it,  and  had  given  their 
reasons  for  deblMrtbto  do  so,  in  an  answer,  of  which  he  showed  me  a copy.,  Y 
5730.  In  that  opinion  do  you  concur  ? — Yes,  Ido. 

573'i.  Is  'thiB  aijpoint  which  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  College  ?-r-I  think 
uhon  the  wlholeajt  Would  be  better.  At  any  rate,  for  the  second  examination  - 
a metropolitan  education  ought  to  be  required;  and  it  is  desirable  for  those  who  * 

'Witsh  to  pass  theshrsL examination,  that  they  should  have  been  part  of  their  time 
inoLohdomo  jCertaiilly,’  an  industrious  student  is  very  much  altered  for  the  better, 

!alterjhe  )kas^bi^eh  feven  six  months  in  London. 

narl57:22C' •'‘Ought! ithe -druggists  to  be  under  any  regulation? — It  appears  to  me  that 
no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  medicines,  who  does  not  prove  that  he  under- 
stands histradb ; and  that  no  one  ought  to  make  up  medicines  in  a druggist’s  shop, 

Who  has  nob'proved,  by  undergoing  a proper  examination,  that  he  is  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  which  he  undertakes.  Very  serious  accidents  have  occurred, 
over  and  over  again,  from  the  ignorance  of  persons  so  employed. 

‘ 573^3-  Would  you  require  him  to  know  Latin,  chemistry,  botany,  materia 
medicit;  pharmacy  and  the  doses  ?- — Yes. 

5734-  If  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  to  examine  on  the  foregoing  subjects 
'J?  Q 3 any 
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any  druggists  who  might  choose  voluntarily  to  submit  to  examination,  and  were  to 
confer  diplomas  on  those  who  were  able  to  pass,  do  you  believe  that  many  druggists 
would  offer  to  be  examined,  on  account  of  the  credit  attaching  to  the  diploma? — 
I am  inclined  to  think  not;  and  that  is  the  only  examination  that  ought  to  be 
compulsory. 

5735.  Is  not  the  applying  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  a great 
degree,  a voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  applicants? — Yes,  quite  voluntary. 

5736.  Except  that  persons  cannot  be  appointed  as  surgeons  to  the  army  or  to 
county  gaols,  or  to  some  hospitals,  unless  they  are  members  of  the  London  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  of  that  of  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  ; and  so  far,  in  certain  cases,  there 
is  compulsion  ? — I believe  so. 

5737.  Then  you  think  that  none  should  keep  a druggist’s  shop,  except  such  as 
have  passed  examination? — I think  so. 

5738.  Would  you  entrust  such  examination  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries? 
— I know  no  better  public  body  to  whom  you  can  entrust  it,  nor  where  you  could 
well  entrust  it  besides,  unless  it  were  to  the  general  practitioners,  who  formed  part 
of  a general  examining  board,  and  were  constituted  a committee  for  this  express 
purpose. 

5739.  What  is  the  present  expense  of  hospital  attendance  in  London  : in  the 
first  place,  for  surgical  practice? — At  St.  George’s  Hospital,  the  greater  number  of 
students  are  pupils  under  the  surgeons,  for  one  year ; which  is  all  that  our  College 
requires.  That  costs  the  student  20  guineas ; but  those  who  are  in  London  for  a 
longer  time,  are  what  are  called  perpetual  pupils,  which  costs  them  50  guineas. 
A medical  student  that  is  under  the  physician,  pays  20  guineas  for  one  year ; and 
25  guineas  as  perpetual  pupil. 

5740.  Do  those  who  attend  the  hospital  for  18  months,  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  general  practitioners,  usually  enter  as  pupils  both  for  the  medical  and 
the  surgical  practice? — Many  of  them  have  already  attended  medical  practice,  and 
part  of  their  surgical  practice,  in  the  country.  Our  College  requires  six  months’ 
attendance  on  surgical  practice  in  London ; the  Company  of  Apothecaries  are 
satisfied  with  medical  practice  in  the  country:  so  that,  in  the  London  hospitals,  the 
medical  students  are  less  numerous  than  the  surgical  students. 

5741.  Can  you  give  any  further  information  respecting  the  expense  of  hospital 
attendance  and  lectures? — The  student  must  be  perpetual  pupil  to  the  anatomical 
lectures.  That  costs,  I believe,  20  guineas.  The  surgical  lectures,  I think,  are 
5 guineas ; and  the  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic  and  on  materia  medica, 
together,  I believe,  are  10  guineas.  The  practice  of  midwifery  is  5 guineas,  to  the 
perpetual  pupil.  As  to  the  expense  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  medical  jurispru- 
dence, and  botany,  I really  do  not  recollect  what  it  is. 

5742.  Would  your  plan  of  education  materially  increase  the  expense? — The 
chief  additional  expense  would  be,  the  additional  board  and  lodging.  The  expense 
for  three  years  of  lectures  and  hospital  attendance  is  not  much  more  than  that  for 
two  years. 

5743.  Would  it  not  be  expedient  that  the  Council  should  recognize  summer 
courses  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  summer  courses  of  anatomy  are  good  things. 
Anatomy  cannot  be  properly  and  conveniently  taught  in  the  summer.  It  may  be 
very  well  to  have  summer  courses  for  the  convenience  of  a few  students,  who  may 
come  to  town  to  refresh  their  memories  durincr  that  season,  and  who  could  not 
come  during  the  winter;  but  to  have  large  classes  studying  anatomy  during  the 
summer,  would  be  objectionable  on  various  accounts. 

5744.  What  is  the  principal  objection? — In  warm  weather  the  subjects  become 
offensive  so  soon  ; that  is  the  only  objection.  I may  observe  too,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  summer  lectures  on  anatomy,  as  the  students  may  employ  their  time 
very  advantageously  in  attending  on  hospital  practice. 

5745.  What  is  the  number  of  beds,  which  should  entitle  an  hospital  to  recog- 
nition ? — At  present,  100  beds  are  required;  and  I do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
altered  for  the  better  : 100  beds  afford  a very  scanty  supply  of  patients  ; but  you 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  it  should  not  be  lower  than  that,  at  any  rate. 
If  it  were  higlier,  it  might  be  better. 

.5746.  Do  not  some  advantages  belong  to  country  hospitals,  from  the  crowd  of 
pupils  being  less,  and  consequently,  the  pupils  being  better  able  to  give  attention  to 
the  cases? — Certainly. 

.5747.  Are  you  for  retaining  the  provision  in  the  present  regulations,  with  the  inter- 
pretation the  Council  now  put  upon  it,  of  requiring  students  to  have  been  engaged  six 
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years  in  acquiring  professional  knowledge  ? — So  far  from  it,  I think  that  the  rule  is 
quite  absurd  : that  it  has  done  great  harm,  and  no  good.  The  effect  of  it  is,  to 
• prevent  preliminary  education,  and  to  give  nothing  in  its  place.  Those  who  have 
a bondjide  surgical  education  of  six  years,  ought  not  to  be  examined,  before  they 
’ are  24  or  25  years  of  age. 

5748.  Then,,  even  were  no  other  changes  to  be  made,  what  alteration  would  you 
propose  to  make  in  the  term  of  study  ? — To  do  away  with  the  words  “ six  years,” 
and  to  require  three  years  of  bond  fide  study  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

5749.  Do  those  who  intend  to  practise  surgery  only,  or  surgery  in  its  higher 
departments,  usually  undergo  the  examination  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  as  well  as  at 
your  College  ? — No  ; except  those  who  mean  to  lay  themselves  out  to  be  hospital 
surgeons  in  the  country ; and  they  usually  must  do  so,  as  they  are  required  to  act 
as  general  practitioners. 

5750.  Then  those  who  intend  to  practise  surgery  only,  and  are  examined  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  not  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  w'ould  not  be  examined  upon 
many  branches  of  medical  science,  which  it  is  most  important  that  they  should 
know  ? — Certainly  ; and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  first  examination,  which  I have 
mentioned. 

5751.  At  the  London  hospitals,  in  case  of  consultation  upon  dangerous  surgical 
cases,  are  the  surgeons  required  to  consult  jointly  with  the  physicians,  or  are  the 
surgeons  allowed  to  conduct  the  cases? — In  our  hospital,  the  consultation  is  among 
the  surgeons,  except  in  particular  cases,  in  which  the  surgeons  think  that  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  ought  to  be  had  also. 

5752.  In  some  of  the  county  hospitals,  in  the  Sheffield  Infirmary  for  instance, 
none  of  the  greater  operations  can  be  performed,  except  upon  indispensable  occa- 
sions, without  a previous  consultation  of  the  surgeons  with  the  physicians,  to  all  of 
whom  a w'ritten  note  must  previously  be  sent  by  the  house-surgeon  ? — I do  not  see 
any  advantage  in  it. 

5753.  In  the  present  state  of  education  of  the  higher  class  of  surgeons,  can  such 
a regulation  as  this  be  necessary? — No;  I think  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the 
opinion  of  physicians  is  of  any  service  upon  such  questions  ; and  if  it  be  likely  to 
be  useful,  the  surgeons,  who  have  the  responsibility  of  the  case,  will  be  very  glad  to 
divide  it,  by  asking  the  physicians  their  opinion. 

5754.  An  old  rule  prevailed  in  some  of  the  London  hospitals;  that  the  medical 
treatment  of  a surgical  case  should  not  be  confided  to  the  surgeon,  but  to  the 
physician  : does  such  a rule  now  prevail  in  any  London  hospital  ? — I suppose  not. 
There  never  was  such  a rule  at  St.  George’s ; but  some  of  the  older  hospitals  were 
instituted,  when  the  profession  of  surgery  was  quite  a different  thing  from  what  it 
now  is.  For  the  last  100  years,  and  certainly  since  Mr.  Hunter’s  time,  surgery  is 
quite  alterejd  from  what  it  was  in  its  origin. 

5755.  Has  there  not  been  a progressive  decrease  in  the  proportion  which  the 

number  of  capital  operations  bears  to  the  number  of  surgical  cases  ? — I believe  that 
there  has  : many  diseases  are  cured  now  without  operations,  which  formerly  always 
required  them.  ” 

5756.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  surgeons  paying  more  attention  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  diseases  ? — Yes  ; 1 will  give  an  example.  When  I was  a student  in  the 
hospital,  no  operation  was  so  common  as  that  of  castration,  of  removing  one  of  the 
testicles.  That  has  now  become  one  of  our  rarest  operations ; because  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  cases  for  w’hich  that  operation,  within  my 
remembrance,  used  to  be  performed,  are  to  be  cured  by  means  of  mercury.  When 
I was  a student  in  the  hospital,  many  limbs  were  amputated,  on  account  of  diseased 
knees  and  ancles,  which  we  now  know  to  be  very  curable. 

5757*  Is  it  desirable  that  physicians,  and  particularly  hospital  physicians,  should 
be  instructed  in  surgery  ? — A physician  should  have  been  so,  if  he  means  to  be 
a scientific  physician.  All  the  different  branches  of  practice  are  so  connected  with 
each  other,  that  a physician  and  a surgeon  ought  to  have  the  same  studies  in  the 
first  instance.  Then  the  field  of  observation  is  so  very  extensive,  that  a certain 
advantage  arises  from  a division  of  labour  afterwards. 

5758,  If  physicians  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  surgery,  would 
any  advantage  attend  prohibiting  them  from  practising  surgery? — No  advantage 
that  I am  aware  of.  Indeed  it  would  be  much  better  for  physicians  to  practise 
surgery,  where  the  field  of  practice  is  limited.  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
country  physicians  was  also  one  of  our  most  distinguished  country  surgeons.  I allude 
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B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  to  the  late  Dr.  Ker,  of  Northampton,  who  practised  in  both  professions,  to  a great 
extent. 

5 May  1834.  575Q-  lo  the  case  of  a post-mortem  examination,  is  not  a physician,  who  is  a 

good  anatomist  and  pathologist,  more  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of 
a medical  disease,  than  a surgeon,  who  has  devoted  himself  principally  to  surgical 
anatomy? — A surgeon  cannot  have  devoted  himself  much  to  surgical  anatomy, 
without  learnincr  a great  deal  of  the  pathology  of  the  cases  which  come  under  the 
care  of  the  physician.  But  if  the  physician  has  studied  the  whole  range  of  morbid 
anatomy  as  much  as  the  surgeon,  he  would  be  quite  as  competent  as  the  surgeon  to 
post-mortem  examinations,  and  to  investigate  disease  by  dissection.  Nobody 
was  more  competent  to  do  that  than  the  late  Dr,  Baillie,  though  he  was  a physician. 
No  surgeons  were  superior  to  him,  as  anatomists  and  pathologists.  Dr.  Farre,  at 
the  present  day,  affords  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 

5760.  What  class  of  medical  practitioners  have  been  the  chief  improvers,  in  this 
country,  and  within  the  last  100  years,  of  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine? — 
, The  two  greatest  improvers,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the  two  Hunters ; William 

Hunter,  who  was  a physician  and  accoucheur,  and  John  Hunter,  who  was  a sur- 
geon. But  John  Hunter,  especially,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  principal  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made,  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.  But  William  Hunter 
did  more  than  the  medical  wmrld  generally  are  aware  of.  I had  an  opportunity, 
when  I was  younger,  of  studying  his  museum  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  his  cata- 
logue of  it.  The  catalogue  contained  a great  quantity  of  valuable  information  which 
is  now  generally  diffused,  and  of  which  nobody  knows  whence  it  came.  I saw 
many  things  recorded  in  it,  which  originated  with  him ; but  which  have  now  be- 
come everybody’s  property. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  such  data  as  would  enable  me  to  furnish  an  exact  answ^er 
to  this  question. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  since  their  being  instituted  in 
1805,  have  published  17  volumes  of  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  the  papers  that  they  contain,  are  of  great  value  ; but  they 
form,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  which  has  been  published 
in  England  ; and,  indeed,  they  have  a considerable  reputation  throughout  Europe. 
With  a view  to  illustrate  the  point  to  which  the  question  relates,  I have  caused  an, 
analysis  to  be  made  of  the  contents  of  these  17  volumes;  classing  the  papers 
under  different  heads,  according  to  the  particular  places  which  their  autliors  occu  ^ 
pied  in  the  profession. 

The  whole  number  of  papers  was  found  to  be  406;  of  which,  31  were  contri- 
buted by  individuals,  not  resident  in  England. 

The  remaining  375  papers  were  derived  from  the  following  sources  : 

1.  From  surgeons  to  public  institutions,  teachers  of  anatomy,  or  assistants 

' ^ to  those  situations  in  London  - - - - - - -120 

2.  From  physicians,  being  licentiates  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians, 

resident  in  London  and  elsewhere  - - - - - -100 

3.  From  general  practitioners  or  surgeon-apothecaries,  resident  in  London 

or  elsewhere  67 

4.  From  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy-^-  - - - - 38 

5.  From  hospital  surgeons  in  the  country  ------  23 

6.  From  fellows  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  resident  in  London 

and  elsewhere  - - - - - - - -.i  - 14 

7.  PTom  others,  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads  - . 13 

. ■ 

)9m  lo  if.i'  375 

Of  the  above-mentioned  375  papers,  183  are  merely  relations  of  remarkable 
cases,  and  192  are  essays  (many  of  which  contain  elaborate  investigations)  in- 
tended to  illustrate  particular  subjects  in  pathology,  medicine,  and  ^surgery. 

Of  these  192  essays,  the  authors  are, 

1 . Surgeons  to  public  institutions,  teachers  of  anatomy,  or  aspirants  to 


those  situations,  in  London  - - - - - - "7t 

2.  Physicians,  being  licentiates  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians, 

resident  in  London  and  elsewhere  - - - - - - 55 

3.  Medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  - - - - - - 22 

4.  General  practitioners,  resident  in  London  and  elsewhere  - - i7 

5.  Hospital  surgeons  in  the  country  9 


6.  Fellows 
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6.  Fellows  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  resident  in  London  and 

elsewhere  - --  .-  --  --  -7 

7.  Others,  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads  - - - - 1 1 


192 

It  is  right  to  mention,  that  since  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  began 
the  publication  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  the  College  of  Physicians 
have  published  three  additional  volumes  of  the  Medical  Transactions,  containing 
73  papers:  of  which,  55  were  furnished  by  the  fellows  of  the  College;  nine,  by 
licentiates  of  the  College  ; and  nine,  from  other  sources. 

5761.  Flave  not  most  of  the  great  surgeons  in  this  country,  within  the  last 
40  years,  arisen  from  the  school  of  John  Hunter? — Yes.  Sir  Everard  Home, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  may  be  said  to  be  of  his  school.  They 
studied  under  him.  Mr.  Hunter  altered  the  science  entirely  ; or  rather,  made  patho- 
logy a science,  which  it  was  not  before. 

5762.  Has  there  been  any  difference  between  England  and  France,  in  the  class 
of  medical  practitioners,  who  have  been  the  chief  improvers  in  medicine.  Have 
they  been  rather  physicians  than  surgeons,  in  France  ? — I think  they  have,  so  far 
as  I know. 

5763*  To  what  do  you  “attribute  this  difference  between  the  two  countries  ? — 
I do  not  know  enough  of  France,  to  be  able  to  say.  In  this  country,  much  has 
arisen  from  tlje  stimulus  that  John  Hunter  gave  to  the  surgeons  that  succeeded 
him. 

5764.  Is  there  anything  not  elicited  by  the  previous  questions  that  you  wish  to 
state  for  the  information  of  the  Committee? — I would  wish  to  state  this.  That 
the  College  of  Surgeons  have  the  charge  of  a large  anatomical  and  pathological 
museum,  which  was  Mr.  Hunter’s ; but  to  which  they  have  added  very  consider- 
ably, since  it  came  under  their  care ; to  w'hich,  I must  say,  they  have,  from  the 
beginning,  done  great  justice,  and  for  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  do  more.at 
present,  by  erecting  a new  building  to  receive  it,  as  it  has  become  much  too  large 
for  the  old  one.  It  is  a great  object  that  that  museum  should  be  kept  up,  in  the 
best  possible  way.  If  such  a general  board  were  established,  as  1 have  suggested, 
it  would  very  materially  diminish  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
because,  comparatively  few  would  come  then  to  be  examined  before  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  income  of  the  College  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  museum,  in  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  maintained. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  other  funds  for  taking  care  of  it.  This  museum 
belongs  to  the  country,  and  it  is  a national  object.  It  is,  I may  say,  an  object  for 
the  whole  world  ; because  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world  besides. 

I beg  leave  further  to  say,  that  if  such  a system  as  I have  proposed,  were 
adopted  in  London,  for  England  ; I am  of  opinion  that  the  same  system  should 
be  adopted  in  Edinburgh,  for  Scotland ; and  in  Dublin,  for  Ireland ; that  an 
equally  extended,  course  pf  study  should  be  required,  and  an  equally  strict  exami- 
nation should  be  instituted,  in  each  metropolis : and  that  the  licence,  granted  in 
one  metropolis,  should  be  regarded  as  a sufficient  qualification  for  practice  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I also  wish  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a com- 
mittee of  the  general  board  of  examiners,  or  otherwise  a separate  commission,  for 
the  examination  of  those  who  wish  to  give  proofs  of  their  being  properly  qualified 
to  practise  midwifery. 

57^)5.  Do  you  approve  of  allowing  general  practitioners  to  charge  for  attend- 
ance,, instead  of  medicine? — I think  it  very  important  indeed,  that  general  prac- 
titioners should  be  allowed  to  charge  for  their  attendance,  and  not  for  their 
metUoines.  Such'  ah  arrangement  would  be  very  useful  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
professiohvhlsO. '’^But  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  a matter  of  custom;  that  it  is 
not  a things  that  tmn  be  accomplished  at  once,  by  legislation.  Probably,  if  such 
a change  of  custom  were  recommended  by  this  Committee,  the  recommendation 
would  have  great  influence  with  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Benjamin  Travers^  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

57*56.  YOU  are  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  ? — -I  am. 

5767.  You  have  been  present  during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Brodie.  Have 
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Benj.Travers,Esc[.  you  any  suggestions  to  offer,  for  amending  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the 

College  of  Surgeons  ? — In  the  main  I agree  with  Mr.  Brodie  ; but  I am  doubtful 

5 May  1834.  whether  there  should  not  be  some  restrictive,  or  prohibitory  enactment.  Without 
that,  we  should  probably  be  in  a worse  condition  than  we  were  before  the  passing 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Act.  For  although  it  was,  perhaps,  wrong  to  invest  that  body 
with  such  extensive  powers,  nevertheless  the  profession  is  under  much  obligation 
to  it ; since,  on  the  whole,  the  public  have  been  better  served,  and  the  general 
profession  has  been  improved  by  it.  With  every  objection  to  monopolies,  1 think 
there  should  be  some  compulsory  enactment,  to  oblige  all  persons,  who  are  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  life  and  health  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  before  they  are 
permitted  to  practise,  to  come  before  a board  of  examiners : that  board  to  be  com- 
posed, as  Mr.  Brodie  has  described,  of  deputations  from  the  Councils  of  the  several 
- Colleges.  That  first  examination  should  be  an  introitus,  a pass  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  profession,  and  should  be  arbitrarily  required. 

5768.  What  are  the  restrictions  that  you  wxiuld  impose  ; and  how^  would  you 
enforce  them? — It  might  be  a legislative  enactment,  that  all  persons,  practising 
medicine,  should  come  for  their  qualification  before  this  board  of  examiners ; and 
that  persons,  violating  that  statute,  should  be  punishable,  either  before  a magistrate, 

' or  by  a court  of  law ; but  the  enforcing  this  restriction  should  not  rest  with  the 
Colleges. 

5769.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  restrictions? 
The  College  of  Physicians,  for  example,  though  it  exercised  summary  jurisdiction, 
and  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  yet  found  itself  unequal  to  suppress  the 
throng  of  trespassers  on  its  own  peculiar  province,  that  of  medical  practice  ; and 
at  length  wisely  desisted  from  every  attempt  to  suppress  them  ? — I think  those 
difficulties  arose  from  the  circumstance,  of  its  being  the  province  of  the  College  to 
prosecute.  That  created  invidiousness  and  difficulty.  1 would  therefore  have  the 
Colleges  stand  quite  aside. 

5770.  How  would  you  deal  with  interlopers,  and  before  what  court? — I am  not 
prepared  to  answ’er  that  question,  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  understanding  it,  as  it  is 
a legislative  question  ; yet  I cannot  but  think  that  a restrictive  law,  granting  that  it 
would  be  open  to  evasion,  would  be  more  preservative  of  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession, than  leaving  it  entirely  optional  to  pass  the  examination,  as  a mere  honora- 
rimn,  or  to  let  it  alone. 

5771.  Then  you  would  not  limit  punishment  to  cases  of  practising  under  a pro- 

fessional title  falsely  assumed,  but  you  would  punish  for  practising  without  a 
professional  title  ? — Yes.  I would,  at  least,  restrict  them  : I would  prevent 

them. 

5772.  In  what  way  would  you  prevent  them  ? — I suppo.se,  a fine  might  be 
imposed,  to  be  recovered  by  a common  informer,  if  a man  advertised  himself,  or 
practised,  as  a physician,  as  a surgeon,  or  as  an  apothecary,  who  had  passed  no 
examination.  It  would  be  a bonus  upon  empiricism,  if  we  did  not,  in  some  w’ay  or 
other,  attempt  to  prohibit  such  people. 

5773.  Do  you  approve  of  the  two  grades  in  surgery,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Brodie? 
— Yes,  I do : I think  it  very  desirable. 

5774.  Would  it  be  well  to  confer  degrees  on  those  of  the  higher  grade,  if  they 
set  a value  upon  them  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

5775.  In  that  case,  might  not  the  title  of  doctor  in  surgery  become  as  common 
as  that  of  doctor  in  physic  ? — I am  disposed  to  think  with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  there 
would  be  no  great  value  attached  to  the  title  of  doctor : but,  perhaps,  a class  of 
fellows  of  the  college,  and  another  of  licentiates,  might  be  adopted. 

5776.  Admission  to  the  fellowship  you  would  make  to  depend  upon  admission 
into  the  higher  grade? — Certainl3^ 

5777.  How'  many  years,  at  least,  would  you  require  a man  to  study,  in  order  to 
quality  himself  for  admission  into  the  lower  grade  ? — I think  with  Mr.  Brodie,  that 
three  years  are  as  little  as  ought  to  be  given  to  what  he  has  called,  bondjide  educa- 
tion in  medicine  and  surgery. 

5778.  Do  you  also  agree  with  him,  that  whether  more  extensive  changes,  or 

not,  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  College,  the  six  years  now  required  to  be 
passed  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge,  should  be  altered  to  three 
years  of  such  bond  education  ? — Yes,  I think  it  should,  for  the  reasons  he 

stated. 

5779.  And,  in  that  case,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries should  come  to  an  agreement,  respecting  the  course  of  study  and  of  exami- 
nation 
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nation  to  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  general  practice  ? — Certainly.  I am 
doubtful  again,  whether  the  plan  of  a general  board  would  work  well.  I am  rather 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better,  that  the  Councils  of  the  three  corporations,  and 
a council  to  be  appointed  by  the  accoucheurs,  should  each  constitute  a separate 
board;  and  that  students,  who  were  21  years  old,  at  least,  should  present  them- 
selves for  examination  before  each  of  those  boards.  I do  not  see  how,  otherwise, 
to  provide  for  that  very  important  body,  the  accoucheurs  ; who,  though  their  busi- 
ness belongs  more  strictly  to  surgery  than  to  medicine  or  pharmacy,  yet,  from  the 
great  importance  of  their  occupation,  their  conventional  habits  of  study  and  prac- 
tice, their  almost  exclusive  practice  among  females,  and  their  having  separate  and 
detached  hospitals,  at  least  in  great  cities,  are  quite  worthy  to  be  formed  into  a 
faculty  or  college  of  themselves.  I am  doubtful  whether  the  separate  deputations 
would  co-operate  congenially,  and  examine  advantageously,  in  the  presence  of  each 
other ; and  whether  it  would  not  be  a more  operose  process,  and  require  more 
time,  than  either  of  them  could  conveniently  spare.  It  would  be  better,  therefore, 
that  the  student  should  present  himself  for  examination  before  each  of  those  boards 
in  succession,  and  that  each  should  examine  in  its  own  department ; the  physicians, 
in  medicine;  the  surgeons,  in  surgery;  the  accoucheurs,  in  midwifery;  and  the 
apothecaries,  in  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 

5780.  Would  you  exclude  accoucheurs  from  the  higher  grade  in  surgery,  or  from 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ?— Yes,  but  from  no  disrespect  to  them,  a.s 
a body.  I think,  they  would  be  misplaced  there.  They  might  have  their  own 
superior  grade ; as  for  example,  professors  in  midwiiery  might  be  compelled  to 
come  before  them,  for  the  higher  examination.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  midwifery,  till  he  had  taken  his  examination  before  the  College  of  Accou- 
cheurs. 

5781.  Would  it  be  better  to  make  a separate  college  for  midwifery,  than  to 
admit  accoucheurs  of  superior  education  into  the  higher  grade  of  surgery ; or  into 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I think  it  would. 

5782.  Should  you  concur  with  Mr.  Brodie  in  restricting  the  electors  of  the 
Council  of  your  College  to  the  members  of  the  higher  grade  in  surgery  ? — Yes,  I 
should. 

5783.  Would  that  meet  all  the  present  difficulties  ? — There  is  one  great  difficulty, 
which  is,  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  A man  who  comes  for  the  higher  examination, 
should  be  prepared  to  forego,  or  to  resign  it. 

5784.  The  electors  should  be  excluded  altogether  from  practising  pharmacy  ? — 
I think  so. 

5785.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Because  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a line  somewhere, 
and  I do  not  know  how  to  draw  it  upon  so  distinct  and,  on  the  whole,  so  tenable 
a ground,  as  this.  The  character  of  surgery  would  be  compromised,  if  general  prac- 
titioners were  to  form  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

5786.  Would  you  exclude  even  those,  who,  without  keeping  open  shop,  were  to 
dispense  medicine  to  their  own  patients  ? — I can  hardly  appreciate  the  difference 
in  the  two  cases. 

5787.  In  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  there  are  many  first-rate  surgeons,  who  dis- 
pense medicine  to  their  own  patients  ? — Yes,  I know  it,  and  I admit  the  difficulty 
of  the  case.  But  if  they  have  attained  to  eminence,  or  are  anxious  to  do  so,  they 
must  venture  upon  foregoing  that  practice,  and  breaking  through  the  usage  : and  if 
they  attached  much  value  to  the  fellowship  of  the  College,  I think  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  The  case  bears  especially  hard  upon  the  provincial  hospital 
surgeons. 

5788.  Would  not  this  rule  exclude  from  the  class  of  electors  a very  large  body 
of  the  most  eminent  country  surgeons  ? — It  would;  but,  I think,  they  should  forego 
the  gain,  and  act  together.  If  they  attach  value  to  this  distinction,  and  are  quali- 
fied to  be  teachers,  they  may  be  appointed  to  hospitals  and  professorships,  and  to 
the  highest  honours  of  the  profession.  If  they  were  not  willing  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, they  would  noi  place  this  distinction  at  a sufficiently  high  value.  I am  quite 
aware  of  the  respectability  of  the  class,  and  how  many  instances  there  are  of  persons 
belonging  to  it,  who  are  entitled,  by  their  attainments  and  their  talents,  to  stand 
with  any  members  of  the  profession.  But,  as  I said  before,  I cannot  consent  to 
compromise  the  character  of  the  surgeons  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 

5789.  Considering  how  very  large  a majority  of  surgeons  combine  pharmacy 
with  surgery,  can  it  be  expected  that  any  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  them, 
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Baij.  Traxtrs,  IZsq.  which  continues  to  draw  a line  of  positive  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  that  majority 

— from  the  Council  ? — I do  not  think  the  case  would  be  harder,  or  so  hard,  perhaps, 

5 May  1834.  as  it  is  at  present.  We  should  have  no  security  that  a majority  of  the  Council,  if 

we  gave  them  the  right  of  voting,  would  not  very  presently  consist  of  - surgeon- 
apothecaries.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  of  whom  more  than  nine-tenths  are  composed  of  general  practitioners. 

5790.  How  do  you  propose  to  remove  that  anomaly  ? — By  opening  all  the 
honours  that  the  College  can  confer,  to  those  who  agree  to  abandon  pharmacy. 
The  medical  profession  has  very  few  honours  to  confer.  It  has  not  the  advantages, 
in  that  respect,  possessed  by  the  church  and  the  bar.  It  must,  therefore,  create 
them,  and  open  them  to  all,  with  this  single  condition.  Whether  they  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  or  not,  at  any  period  of  their  lives  ; 
whether  they  have  passed  the  first  examination  or  not,  they  should  be  eligible  into 
the  higher  grade,  with  this  stipulation ; that  they  henceforward  abandon  the  trade 
of  pharmacy  (for  I can  only  call  it  a trade  : I do  not  mean  to  speak  offensively). 
And  this  distinction  I would  propose,  as  the  compensation  for  such  abandonment. 

5791.  If  all  of  the  practitioners,  who  should  sully  themselves  with  pharmacy, 
were  to  be  refused  admission  into  the  higher  grade,  would  you  not  remove  the 
inducement  which  a very  large  body  of  general  practioners  might  otherwise  have, 
to  qualify  themselves  for  that  grade  by  a superior  course  of  study? — It  might 
operate  either  that  way  or  the  other  way. 

5792.  The  large  majority  of  them,  who  cannot  afford  to  abandon  pharmacy, 
what  inducement  would  they  have,  to  take  the  higher  path  of  study  and  of  exa- 
mination, if  you  withhold  from  them  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  the  higher 
grade,  and  the  corresponding  privilege  of  becoming  electors  ? — I would  hold  it  out 
to  them,  with  that  condition  alone. 

5793.  That  so  long  as  they  practised  pharmacy,  they  should  neither  elect,  nor 

be  eligible,  into  the  Council? — Certainly,  that  is  my  meaning:  from  an  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  Council  would  soon  consist  of  a majority  of  general  practitioners. 
But  this  is  not  the  design  or  intent  of  the  College ; and  it  w-ould  d6  injustice'fo 
the  surgeons.  ^ '3 

5794.  Then  by  withholding,  as  you  would  do,  from  those  who  practised^ phar- 
macy, the  distinction  of  belonging  to  the  higher  grade,  and  the  privilege  of  being 
electors,  would  not  most  general  practitioners  be  deterred  from  seeking  to^qualify 
themselves  for  the  higher  grade,  by  a superior  course  of  study  ?— I should  .make 
the  condition  of  teaching,  also,  to  turn  upon  the  high  examination.  That  is  another 
source  of  income,  as  well  as  of  honour.  I would  have  no  person  a teacbersin 
surgery,  physic,  or  midwifery,  who  had  not  undergone  a corresponding  examina^ 
tion.  He  might  teach  in  anatomy,  physiology,  or  materia  medica,  upon  the  lower 
examination  ; because  those  are  matters,  which  are  fixed  and  demonstrable  ; the 
grammar,  as  it  were,  of  the  profession.  But  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach 
the  results  of  experience,  the  practice  of  surgery,  medicine,  or  midwifery,  till  he 
bad  attained  a riper  age,  and  had  passed  the  high  examinatioui  n<i  o,< 

5795.  If  a man  had  passed  the  high  examination,  w'ould  you  prevent  him  from 
teaching,  because  he  practised  pharmacy? — Yes,  I should.  I think,  they  would 
not  go  well  together. 

5796.  Would  you  allow'  men  of  the  lower  grade,  whd  hadvbeen;^ractitioners  in 

pharmacy,  if  they  consented  to  abandon  that  practice,  andscould  -pass  the  second 
examination,  to  enter  into  the  higher  grade? — Certainly.  *AV hat T mean; is,  that 
I would  not  permit  them  to  undergo  the  higher  examination,  unless  they  previously 
made  shipwreck  of  their  pharmacy.  That  should  be  the  conditionp.szwe  qua  non,  oi 
the  qualification  for  the  higher  examination.  8iw  noy  fi 

5797.  Then  whatever  the  course  of  study,  the  knowledge,  0®  the  experience  of 
the  party  might  be,  unless  he  would  consent  to  abstain  from  practising  pharmacy, 
you  would  not  admit  him  to  examination  for  the  higher  grade  ?-^CeFtai®lyq  unless 
he  came  with  the  express  statement,  that  he  w'as  about  to  resign  that  practice. 

5798.  Ought  the  general  practitioner  to  be  permitted  to  charge  for  his  attend- 
ance instead  of  his  medicine? — I think  it  is  a very  hard  condition,  that  lie  should 
not ; but  it  is  a case  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  legislate  upon.  It  should,  at 
all  events,  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  practitioner. 

5799.  To  limit  the  legal  claim  for  attendance  to  2.s.  6r/.  a visit,  you  consider 
an  unfair  condition  ? — Very. 

5800.  Would  you  recommend  that,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  there 
sijould  be  a schedule  draw'n  up,  of  the  fees  that  may  iawdully  be  demanded  for 

© every 
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every  conceivable  operation  in  surgery? — No,  I confess  I; should  not  be  an  advo- 
cate for  that;  J have  known  such  schedules  proposed,  in  some  parts i of  > this 
country ; but  that  i§  still  more  like  the  detail  of  trade,  of  which,  for  the  credithf  the 
profession,  I am  anxious  that  it  should  avoid  the  appearance.  -,0 

gn  5801.6  Do  you  approve  of.  the  conditions  which  now  govern  the  College  in 
deciding'  upon  Jhe>fecognition  of  schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery  : that  the  teacher 
be  adeqi^tely  provided  with  preparations,  and  have  given  proof,  by  delivering  one 
course,  of  lesctures,  that  he  is  a competent  person  to  give  instruction  ?— I do*  d 
P'  580ig.-  Are  many  of  the  country  schools  extremely  good  for  medical  instruction  ? 
r?t.yes,hhey  are.  ern; 

<95803^  A^on^  the  advantages  stated  to  belong  to  country  hospitals,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  young  men  may  there  remain  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  their 
parents ; and  that,  in  such  case,  the  expense  of  a medical  education  is  very  much 
reduced  ?— I confess  that  such  a consideration  does  not  strike  me  as  one  of  import- 
ance. A man  gains  much  more  than  he  loses  by  coming  to  London,  for  part  of  his 
education  at  least.  I doubt  very  much,  whether  it  is  advantageous  for  a young 
man  to  remain  under  his  parent’s  roof,  when  he  takes  up  the  earnest  study  of  his 
profession.  It  injures  the  independence  of  his  character.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  passing  a part  of  the  course  of  study  in  London,  appear  to  me  to  be  quite 
unanswerable.  When  I say,  “ in  London,”  I mean  the  same  observation  to  apply 
to  the  two  other  metropolitan  cities ; because  a perfect  uniformity  of  regulation,,  as 
to  the  course  of  study  and  examination,  and  of  professional  honours,  should  prevail 
in  the  three  greatt.cities  of  this  kingdom.  With  respect  to  the  advantage  of  London, 
there  is  a larger. scene  opened  to  the  student.  It  has  the  advantages  of  a public 
school,  as  compared  wdth  a private  one.  In  the  collision  of  opinions,  truth  is 
elicited.  There  is  a sort  of  general  concurrence  on  the  great  points  of  practice 
established  in  these  cities,  which  enables  all  British  subjects  to  understand  each 
other,  and  to  use  the  same  conventional  language ; and,  without  this,  the  Birming- 
Itam,  iManchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  schools  would  soon  have  a language  of 
theipiown,  which  would  be  as  foreign  to  us,  as  those  of  the  French  and  Italian 
schools;  for  there  is  avast  difference  in  the  doctrines  and  language  of  ^surgery 
ini'Frahce  and  England.  .31  1,/ 

;r;5i8jo4.  Do  certain  advantages  belong  to  the  country  hospitals,  that  they  are  not 
ml.crowded  with  pupils;  and  that  the  student  is  able  to  give  closer  attention  to 
the  easeaP-^There  is  more  opportunity  in  one  sense,  and  less  in  another.  There 
is  more  time,  of  course;  because  there  are  fewer  persons,  both  to  see,;  and  to  be 
seem;!  but  then,  I submit  with  all  deference,  for  the  same  reasons  which  I have 
stated  in  favour  of  London,  as  a school  of  medicine,  that  the  instructors,} ew  masse^ 
are  generally  speaking  not  so  competent,  and  that  the  student  does  not  derive  the 
same  advantages.  f. 

5805.  fWould  you  recommend,  with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  attendance  upon  country 

hospitals  should  afford  arqualification  for  the  lower  grade,  but  not  for  the  higher  ?— 
I do  not  think  that,  s by  itself,  it  should  affoid  a qualiheation  for  either  ; but  that 
six  months,; at  least,  should  be  spent  in  a London  hospital.  r P ; C 

5806.  Shouldlthis  be  tequired  in  all  cases? — Yes,  at  the  least,  and  more  would 

be  desirable.  oj 

5807^10  case^ofi  mahifofm  course  of  study  and  examination  being  required  in 
the  three  kingdqmb,«oas;a  qualification  for  obtaining  any  given  medical  or  surgical 
title,  ought  .youj  td  tssfuse  the  holder  of  the  title,  conferred  in  one  kingdom,  any  of 
the  privileges  attaching  to  the  title  in  the  other  two  kingdoms? — Certainly  none; 
it  is  oneNof  the  main  improvements  that  I contemplate.  a 

5808.  If  you  wish  to  subject  medical  students  to  a more  extended  course  of 
study,  andi  to  ®lis6ricter  system  of  examination,  must  there  not  be  uniformity  of 
regulatior^  concerning  such  matters,  and  of  strictness  in  enforcing  regulations,  in 
alllthe  pritMiipal. medical  schools  of  the  empire  ; since  otherwise,  the  school  which 
goes  the  furthestlin  its  regulations  and  in  its  strictness  in  enforcing  them  will  be  in 
danger  offbeirig  abandoned  for  other  schools  which  require  less,  and  are  more  lax  ? 
T-r-I  f think  so.  The  curriculum,  the  examination,  the  fees,  and  the  advantages 
should  all  be  the  same. 

5809.  Are  the  medical  and  surgical  cases  separated  at  St,  Thomas’s  Hospital  ? 
— They  are. 

5810.  Was  it  the  rule,  some  years  ago,  that  in  a case  requiring  external  and 
internal  treatment,  the  surgeon  attended  to  the  surgical  treatment,  and  the  physician 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  patient  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

do2. — II.  r3  5811.  How 
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5811.  How  long  ago  has  that  rule  been  rescinded? — It  was  not  formally  re- 
scinded, until  about  seven  years  ago  ; but  before  that,  there  was  a gentlemanlike 
understanding  and  concession  of  the  point  between  the  physicians  and  the  surgeons. 
The  surgeons  had  their  prescriptions  prepared,  though  in  this  they  were  obliged 
to  be  very  cautious.  The  apothecary,  of  course,  did  not  like  the  additional  trouble 
of  compounding  the  surgeon’s  prescriptions  ; and  therefore  the  thing  was  done, 
more  by  an  understanding  than  by  actual  permission.  I was  elected  to  the 
hospital  in  1815,  and  I remember  that,  for  many  years  after,  we  literally  could 
not  prescribe  beyond  a black  draught,  or  a dose  of  opening  medicine. 

5812.  Was  that  by  order  of  the  governors? — It  was;  and  a most  grievously 
injurious  system  it  was. 

5813.  Suppose,  in  a case  of  mortification,  not  admitting  of  delay,  the  surgeon 
and  the  physician  differed  upon  the  treatment  of  the  patient ; how  were  they  to 
arrive  at  a decision? — I have  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a colleague 
(for  we  have  each  a colleague  according  to  our  standing)  who  has  been  too  much  of 
a gentleman  to  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  my  cases  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
others  have  had  the  like  good  fortune.  The  physicians  generally  prescribed  at  our 
request,  and  according  to  our  discretion  ; or  countersigned  our  prescriptions. 

5814.  Would  you  propose  that  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  College,  branch- 
practitioners,  such  as  oculists,  and  aurists,  should  be  excluded  from  the  higher 
grade  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  I conclude  that  the  Committee  are  aware,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  prevent  a larger  share  of  any  particular  branch  of 
practice  falling  into  his  hands,  who  has  been  so  situated  as  to  give  particular 
attention  to  it.  Thus  among  physicians,  one  has  had  a reputation  for  diseases  of 
the  lungs  or  heart ; and  another,  for  diseases  of  the  liver ; and  if  a surgeon  has 
been  attached  to  an  eye  infirmary,  though  it  be  but  for  five  or  seven  years,  and  has 
acquired  some  reputation  in  that  capacity,  he  will  be  followed  by  persons  afflicted 
with  eye  diseases,  although  he  may  use  every  possible  exertion  to  induce  the  public 
to  consider  him  as  practising,  not  in  that  department  of  surgery  exclusively,  but 
surgery,  generally,  for  which  he  has  the  same  qualifications  as  other  hospital 
surgeons. 

5815.  In  such  a case  as  you  have  just  pictured,  of  a surgeon,  willing  and  able 
to  practise  general  surgery,  but  whom,  from  opportunities  he  has  had  of  paying 
special  attention  to  the  functions  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  some  other 
particular  organ,  the  public  will  persist  in  considering  as  practising  exclusively  in 
one  department,  would  you  think  it  right  to  exclude  the  man  from  belonging  to 
the  higher  grade?- — Certainly  not ; because  it  has  not  been  a matter  of  his  own 
discretion.  He  is  educated  in  the  general  profession,  and  he  considers  this  a legi- 
timate branch  of  it. 

5816.  Why,  then,  in  the  case  of  a surgeon,  who  is  willing  and  able  to  practise 
general  surgery,  but  whom,  from  opportunities  he  may  have  had  of  paying  special 
attention  to  the  functions  of  the  uterus,  the  public  will  persist  in  considering  as 
devoting  his  practice  to  midwifery,  should  you  refuse  to  admit  the  man  into  the 
higher  grade  of  the  profession? — I think  that  midwifery  deserves  to  stand  by  itself; 
that  it  is  sui  generis,  and  should  have  its  own  college. 

5817.  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  separate  college  of  midwifery.  Can  you 
give  any  good  reason  why  the  man,  who  is  able  and  willing  to  practise  general 
surgery,  if  he  has  acquired  a reputation  for  his  practice  in  eye-surgery  or  ear- 
surgery,  should  be  admitted  into  the  higher  grade ; and  why  the  same  man,  if  he 
has  acquired  a reputation  for  his  practice  in  the  surgery  of  the  uterus,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  higher  grade  ? — No.  I think  they  stand  upon  the  same  ground. 
I am  supposing  that  the  person,  however  he  may  have  been  educated,  does  pre- 
meditatedly,  of  his  own  will  and  desire,  confine  his  practice  to  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  one  organ. 

5818.  A large  share  of  the  practice  of  surgeons,  in  modern  times,  is  it  not 
medical  ? — Certainly. 

5819.  Considering  the  great  knowledge  that  well-educated  surgeons  have  of  the 
principles  of  medicine,  is  it  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  so? — I think  so,  because 
local  diseases  are  so  much  connected  with  the  general  state  of  the  constitution ; 
a discovery,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Brodie  observed,  the  result  of  late  years  study  and 
observation. 

5820.  Do  you  see  any  good  reason  for  excluding  physicians  from  practising 
surgery,  provided  their  education  were  such  as  to  enatjle  them  to  do  so  judiciously  ? 
— 1 see  no  other  objection  than . a negative  one.  A man  had  better  keep  to  his 

own 
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done,  if  men  keep  in  their  own  places.  A physician  will  never  perform  opera- 

tions  so  well  as  the  surgeon,  who  makes  it  his  business.  It  would  be  infra  5 May  1834. 

dignitatem  for  a physician  to  perform  operations. 

5821.  Would  it  be  possible  to  draw  a line,  defining  in  what  cases  a surgeon 
might,  and  in  what  cases  he  might  not  administer  medically  to  his  patient? — He 
could  not  treat  half  a dozen  cases  ; he  had  better  shut  up  shop  immediately. 

5822.  Then  in  case  a person,  by  title  either  physician  or  surgeon,  were  qualified 
for  practice  both  in  medicine  and  in  surgery ; would  you  prevent  his  practising 
in  both  departments,  if  he  thought  proper  so  to  do.? — I would  leave  it  to  the  good 
taste,  and  gentlemanlike  feeling,  and  habits  of  courtesy  of  the  members  of  the  two 
professions,  not  to  tread  upon  each  other’s  heels. 

5823.  What  view  do  you  take  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  to  apothecaries? 

— I object  to  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  agree,  with  Mr.  Brodie,  that 
the  six  years  should  be  altered.  I agree  w'ith  him  too,  that  all  persons  who 
practise  the  details  of  pharmacy,  whether  they  are  medical  men  or  not,  should 
undergo  examination  before  the  Company  of  Apothecaries. 

5824.  Would  a diploma,  to  be  conferred  on  such  druggists  as  might  choose 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  examined,  and  could  prove  themselves  competent  to 
conduct  their  business,  present  a sufficient  inducement  to  the  majority  of  the 
druggists  to  present  themselves  for  examination  ? — I think  it  would,  to  the  drug- 
gists in  the  great  towns  and  cities ; but  I doubt  whether  it  would  reach  to  remoter 
parts  of  the  country  : but  est  quoddam  prodire  tenus ; and  this  I think  applies  to 
a great  many  of  these  alterations.  If  we  cannot  do  all,  let  us  do  as  much  as 
w'e  can. 

5825.  It  would,  then,  be  productive  of  some  benefit,  to  direct  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries  to  examine  in  Latin,  chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
and  the  doses,  all  druggists  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  ; and  to  confer 
diplomas  on  those  who  were  able  to  pass  ? — I think  it  would  be  of  great  use.  With 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  apothecaries’  apprenticeships,  of  that  I am  convinced, 
because  the  benefit  is  reciprocal  j and  if  apprenticeships  were  abolished,  chemists 
and  druggists  would  turn  apothecaries.  If  general  practitioners  were  required  to 
be  examined  by  four  boards,  instead  of  two,  the  fees  for  examination  should  not 
exceed  the  fees  that  are  now  paid  for  passing  the  two  boards ; for,  provided  it 
were  compulsory  that  every  medical  practitioner  should  pass  such  examinations, 
there  would  be  a compensation  in  the  increased  number  of  candidates  for  the  extra  - 
expense  of  two  additional  boards. 

5826.  Would  the  longer  time  requisite  to  qualify  candidates  to  pass  these  four 
examinations,  increase  so  materially  the  expense  of  their  education,  as  to  diminish 
materially  the  number  of  regular  practitioners? — I do  not  think  it  would.  The 
expense  of  medical  education  is  not  heavy ; and  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to 
the  public,  if  it  were  a little  increased.  Persons  utterly  without  means  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  enter  the  profession  at  all. 

5827.  What  is  now  the  expense  of  a general  practitioner’s  education,  if  he  studies 
in  the  London  schools? — I never  made  the  calculation  accurately  ; but,  I suppose, 
a great  many  do  it,  under  200  1. 

5828.  Do  you  mean,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging? — No,  including  every- 
thing. 

5829.  How  many  months’  residence  in  London  do  you  allow  ? — Sixteen  or  18 
months.  Perhaps  I should  say  250 /. 

5830.  In  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
public,  if  the  expense  of  medical  education  were  somewhat  increased,  have  you  ' 
taken  into  consideration  the  great  difficulty  there  would  be  in  suppressing  irregular 
practice  j and  that  in  every  additional  charge  you  impose  upon  a licensed  commo-  • 
dity,  you  are  offering  a new  premium  to  the  contraband? — Yes,  the  two  questions 
are  in  some  degree  connected,  undoubtedly;  but  I take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Legislature,  if  it  seemed  good  to  them,  to  make  such  an  enactment, 
as  would  diminish  in  some  measure  irregular  practice.  Without  some  attempt  of 
the  sort,  there  really  is  no  security  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  community.  It 
will  still  be  evaded  : people,  under  false  colours,  will  be  practising  ; and,  of  course, 

if  a man  will  go  into  a pond,  knowing  that  he  shall  be  drowned,  he  must  be  allowed 
do  so.  Yet,  I think  there  should  be  such  means  taken  to  prevent  it,  as  common 
police  regulations  adopt,  to  prevent  people  from  committing  suicide. 

5831.  If  the  state  allows  every  educated  man  to  proclaim  his  qualifications,  by 
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prohibits  the  uneducated  man  from  falsely  doing  the  like  ; will  it  not  have  done  as 

5 May  1834.  much  as  can  reasonably  be  required  of  it;  that  is,  enabled  the  public  to  discern 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious.  Noav  if,  with  a beacon  set  to  warn  them  of  the 
danger,  individuals,  with  their  eyes  open,  Avill  choose  to  run  upon  it,  must  they  not 
be  allowed  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly? — It  appears  not  so  to  me. 
I think  some  additional  protecting  power  is  required.  I am  not  a friend  to  restric- 
tion, as  an  abstract  question. 

5832.  May  not  a man  now  assume,  with  impunity,  a title  he  has  no  right  to? 
May  he  not  call  himself  a surgeon,  though  not  educated  as  a surgeon? — No  doubt 
of  it.  He  will  do  so  still,  if  no  new  law  be  passed. 

5833.  Would  a law  to  punish  any  such  false  assumption  of  professional  title,  be, 
so  far  as  it  went,  productive  of  good  ? — I think  it  would,  decidedly. 

5834.  Such  a law  would  not  impose  punishment  for  practising  without  certifi- 
cates of  fitness;  but  for  practising,  as  it  were,  under  forged  certificates  of  fitness? 
— Doubtless  it  would. 

5835.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Anatomy  Act? — The  system  of  body- 
snatching  has  been  completely  put  down  by  it ; it  has  been  completely  annihilated, 
within  the  last  three  years ; and  previously  it  was  a great  and  thriving  trade  in  alt 
the  anatomical  schools  of  London.  We  now  hear  of  nothing  of  the  sort. 

5836.  Has  not  this  success  arisen  chiefly  from  the  very  moderate  expense  at 
which  the  schools  are  now  lawfully  supplied  ? — It  has,  and  also  mainly  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  profession. 

5837.  Are  there  any  observations  that  you  would  wish  to  add  ? — In  reference 
to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I wish  to  say  a word  or  two.  I do  not 
think  that  any  exception  can  justly  be  taken  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  Council. 
They  elect  a man  resident  in  London,  who  confines  himself  to  the  practice  of  sm- 
gery.  He  is  at  the  time  a stranger  to  their  body;  and  they  elect  him  by  ballot  out 
of  a list  of  six.  We  who  have  been  so  elected,  can  hardly  take  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  succeeding  to  a vacancy  in  the  board  of  examiners  by  seniority.  This 
might  otherwise,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  considered  an  exceedingly  bad  rule : but 
when  it  has  been  proved  by  ballot  that  a man  is  deemed  Avorthy  to  sit  at  the  Council 
table,  it  follows  that  he  is  not  unfit  to  sit  at  the  board  of  examiners.  We  can  haj-dly 
exercise  the  discretion  in  the  second  instance,  which  we  have  already  exercised  in 
the  first.  Therefore  I think  that  some  such  regulation,  as  a man’s  quitting  the 
board  of  examiners  at  a certain  age,  and  the  junior,  of  course,  succeeding  to  the 
vacancy,  might  be  good.  I will  not  prescribe  the  term  ; I have  heard  of  75  years. 
I think  that  term  as  an  average  may  be  doubted;  threescore  years  and  ten,  we 
know'  on  good  authority,  is  about  the  period  of  a man’s  active  usefulness  : there 
are  exceptions  to  this.  In  addition  to  a man’s  resigning  his  office  as  examiner  at  a 
given  age,  (say,  for  argument's  sake,  at  the  age  of  70,)  I would  suggest  that  one 

' member  of  the  court  should  retire  every  year,  so  that  each  man  might,  other  things 
being  the  same,  hold  his  seat  for  10  years.  The  member  to  retire  should  be  the 
senior  member ; and  the  next  member  of  the  Council,  in  the  order  of  succession, 
should  become  the  junior  member  of  the  court  of  examiners.  Thus  there  Avould  be 
a slowly,  but  constantly  revolving  board,  in  which,  consequently,  the  junior,  as  well 
as  the  senior  members  of  the  Council  would  take  part.  That  would  be  compara- 
tively a less  invidious  mode  of  improving  the  mode  of  appointing  examiners,  than 
making  it  to  be  determined  by  fitness,  rather  than  by  seniority. 

5<838.  Would  it  not  be  still  better,  if  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  court  Avere 
to  retire  annually  ? — That  I would  leave  for  consideration. 

5839.  Would  not  the  10  junior  members  of  the  present  Council  make  a better 
board  of  examiners  than  the  10  seniors  r — No  ; I do  not  think  that  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  present  examiners  are  unfit  for  their  office,  as  that  Avould  irrl|jly ; or 
that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  juniors  are  fitter  to  occupy  their  places. 

5840.  Are  men  so  advanced  in  life  as  your  senior  examiners,  usually  able  to 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  minute  anatomy  ? — I think  that  is  ansAvered  by  Mr. 
Brodie’s  statement,  that  men  avIio  have  kept  up  their  habits  of  practice  from  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  are  in  constant  habits  of  meeting  students  at  their  hospitals, 
and  ot  assisting  in  their  instruction,  are  not  likely  to  lose  what  there  is  a necessity, 
as  Avell  as  opportunity,  for  their  constantly  practising.  Perhaps  those  that  are 
fresh  in  teaching,  might  be  the  ablest  examiners  on  minute  subjects  of  anatomy  : 

' but  how  Avould  that  advantage  apply  to  pathology,  to  medical  surgery,  operative 
surgery,  and  matters  of  large  and  matured  experience  ? I am  quite  sure  that  the 

senior 
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senior  members,  who  have  attained  an  eminent  reputation  hy  a long  course  of  prac- 
■ tice,  would,  generally  speaking,  be  much  the  fitter  persons  to  examine  on  all  those 
subjects.  . 

I 5841^  Does  the; examination  of  students  turn  so  much  on  practice,  as  on  prin- 
ciplesiB  and;  on  that"  account,  will  not  a board  composed  of  persons,  36  years  of 
age^  ibesf6und  fully  competent  to  examine  students? — I confess  that  for  the  junior 
examinatibn  4hey  might  be  more  eligible  ; but  not  to  examine  for  the  higher  grade  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  distinction  arises  from  this  ; that  the  second  examination  would 
turn  a good  deal  more  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  profession  ; the  first, 
upon  such -subjects cus  anatomy,  and  its  collaterals.  I agree  with  Mr.  Brodie,  that 
the  term,  “ licentiate,”  would  be  much  more  accurate  as  applied  to  the  class,  and 
should  include  the  privilege  of  practice  in  all  departments  of  the  profession.  It 
should  be  taken  at  the  age  of  21  or  22,  and  should  require  a specified  course  of 
study,  which  might  be  laid  down  by  a convocation  or  synod  of  the  boards  of  the 
several  medical  corporations. 

5842.  Licentiate  should  be  the  title  of  the  junior  grade,  and  fellow  that  of  the 
higher?-HHEither  fellow  or  master ; that  should  be  entirely  independent  of  schools. 

5843.  Entirely  independent  of  the  place  where  the  student  was  educated  ? — 
Yes,  provided  the  first  requisite  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  that  the  hospital  had 
been  the  scene  of  a certain  number  of  years’  labour.  A very  material  feature  of 
the  proposed  plan  is,  that  it  is  improving  the  condition  of  the  profession,  as  it  offers 
to  all  its  members  an  ascending  scale  ; and  no  man  who  entered  the  profession, 
however  low  in  purse  or  in  connexion,  though  he  should  begin  by  the  most  menial 
offices  w'hich  the  apothecary  requires,  provided  he  could  meet  the  impediments  that 
of  course  present  themselves  to  every  man,  and  overcame  them  by  perseverance, 
would  be*  considered  ineligible  to  go  to  the  very  top  of  the  ladder,  to  be  serjeant- 
surgeon  or  physician  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty. 

' 5844.  Provided  he  gave  up  pharmacy,  he  would  be  admissible  to  any  of  those 
posts  of  honour? — Exactly;  and  I would  only  say  further  on  that  point,  that 
I have  deliberated  much  upon  it,  and  confess  that  it  is  a difficulty  : but  we  must 
take  the  Ibast  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  subject.  If  there  w'ere  a good 
understanding  among  the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  we  might  hold  out 
such  an  inducement  to  provincial  hospital  surgeons  and  gentlemen  practising  with 
repute  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  country,  by  offering  to  them  a degree,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  in  all  the  more  advanced  subjects  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  power  of  occupying,  equally  with  ourselves,  whatever  posts  of 
honour  the  profession  has  to  offer,  as  to  make  them  think  the  sacrifice  of  phar- 
macy worth  their  while,  and  as  to  lead  them  to  come  for  such  a degree  before  the 
Colleges. 

5845.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  an  adequate  collection  of  preparations  for 
teaching  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery? — That  would  depend  very  much 
indeed  upon  the  time  which  the  person  took  for  the  formation  of  it,  and  upon  the 
opportunities  which  the  situation  offered.  In  fact  it  would  be  so  entirely  depend- 
ant upon  circumstances;  that  I cannot  answer  the  question  with  precision. 

5846.  In  London  ?— should  think,  in  London,  a man,  if  you  gave  him  two  or 
three  years,  and  fie  was  attached  to  or  assisted  at  the  hospitals,  might  make 
a collection,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  anatomy,  for  a sum  not  much 
exceeding  100/. 

. 5847.  Are  wejt  preparations  much  used  in  teaching,  in  London? — Yes,  they  are 
a good  deal ; especially  in  pathological  anatomy ; and  that  would  be  the  chief 
source  of  expense.  . , Dried  preparations  w'ould  cost  comparatively  little  : the  wet 
are  expensive,  on  account  of  the  glass,  and  spirit.  However,  there  are  more 
econojpjcal  iipodes  of  preparing  now,  than  formerly.  In  my  estimate,  I am  sup- 
posing ihap.hj^jds  able  to  get  that  assistance  from  an  hospital  which  he  would 
always  be  sCi’C  to  obtain,  if  zealously  bent  upon  his  object. 

>5848.  Are  expensive  collections  required  in  teaching?  — Yes;  especially  in 
morbid  anatomy. 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

5849.  ARE  you  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  surgeon 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  College  of  Surgeons? 
— I am. 

.58,')0.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  mode  of  choosing  the  members  of  the 
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S3r  Charles  Bell.  Council  of  ihe  College? — It  is  by  seniority,  in  effect;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I by 
no  means  approve  of  it. 

5 May  1834.  585 1.  The  Committee  are  informed  that  the  present  mode  of  choosing  mem- 

bers of  the  Council  is,  to  select  from  among  the  members  of  the  College  next  in 
succession  to  the  councillor  last  chosen,  six  persons  who  reside  in  London,  and 
who  practise  neither  pharmacy  nor  midwifery ; and  out  of  these  six  to  choose  a 
councillor,  by  ballot;  that  any  person  who  has  once  been  passed  over  by  not 
being  placed  upon  that  list,  or  who,  having  been  placed  upon  the  list,  has  been 
black-balled,  can  never  afterwards  be  proposed  for  admission  into  the  Council — 
I am  aware  that  it  is  so,  and  that  very  great  injustice  has  been  done  by  this 
method  of  proceeding. 

5852.  Do  you,  then,  upon  the  whole,  approve  of  this  mode  of  sifting  the 
College,  for  men  who  are  to  govern  the  whole  body  ? — It  is  a thing  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  most  eminent  men  should  be  elected  ; but,  I must  confess,  that  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  suggesting  a mode  of  sifting.  Will  the  Committee  permit 
me  to  say,  that  an  examining  body,  to  perform  its  duty  efficiently,  should  consist 
of  men  so  distinguished  and  of  such  acknowledged  merit,  that  they  shall  force 
respect  from  those  who  come  before  them  as  candidafes. 

5853.  Should  the  selection  of  councillors  be  entrusted  to  the  Council,  or  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  College? — It  would  give  more  satisfaction,  were  it  the  act 
of  the  whole  body  ; and  I think  too,  that  you  would  have  more  eminent  men  ; at 
the  same  time,  I hope  the  Committee  do  not  conceive,  that  I mean  any  disrespect 
to  the  present  examiners. 

5854.  Out  of  whom,  in  your  opinion,  ought  the  councillors  to  be  chosen.  Would 
you  begin  by  rendering  ineligible  certain  particular  classes  of  practitioners? — I 
have  heard  the  examination  of  my  excellent  friends ; and  I must  say,  upon  the 

• whole,  that  they  advise  a plan  full  of  difficulties ; and  I think  that  the  Legislature 
should  proceed  upon  something  more  liberal.  Our  profession  is  not  like  some 
others.  The  science  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  progressive  ; and  if  you  can  secure 
a respectable  education,  and  a tolerable  proof  of  diligence,  it  is  all  that  you  can 
accomplish  by  examinations  and  degrees.  Men  of  our  profession  have  a field 
before  them,  and  an  art  that  is  continually  improving ; and  not  to  cultivate  these, 
implies  that  something  is  wanting;  and  the  only  true  and  just  eminence  in  the 
profession  is,  what  a man  may  have  done  for  its  improvement.  If  he  has  done 
nothing,  he  may  be  a respectable  individual  in  his  situation,  as  a gentleman,  and 
as  a practitioner;  but  I should  contend  that  distinctions  must  continue,  to  result, 
as  they  do  now,  from  the  successful  cultivation  of  our  art. 

5855.  You  would  not,  then,  exclude  any  practitioners,  as  a class,  from  belong- 
ing to  the  Council  ? — I certainly  would  not. 

5856.  Whom  would  you  make  the  electors  of  the  Council? — The  very  great 
number  of  the  members  of  the  College,  and  their  being  spread  over  the  country, 
I fear,  makes  it  impracticable  to  give  them  all  equal  privileges  : I think,  therefore, 
that  some  mode  must  be  invented  by  which  a lesser  body,  but  yet  a large  body, 
should  be  the  electors. 

5857.  How  would  you  constitute  that  lesser,  but  yet  large  body? — I must 
confess  to  the  Committee  that  it  is  a subject  I have  not  thought  of  deliberately. 

5858.  Still,  however,  you  think  that  the  elective  body  should  be  numerous? — 
I think  so.  Without  that,  there  is  no  honour  accruing  to  the  elected. 

5859.  Should  you  approve  of  limiting  the  electors  to  persons  educated  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  two  former  witnesses  ; or  would  this  restrict  too  nar- 
rowly the  number  of  electors? — In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  hardly  practicable. 

5860.  Of  course,  then,  in  the  meantime,  provision  must  be  made  for  some  other 
elective  body,  and  for  some  council  otherwise  elected,  until  the  body  of  men,  so 
educated,  became  sufficiently  numerous? — Yes,  I presume  .so. 

5861.  Suppose  the  plan  to  have  come  into  full  action.  Would  this  body  of  men 
be  sufficiently  numeroirs,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  constituency  of  the  College  ? — 
In  the  supposition  of  the  two  grades  being  formed,  I believe  a very  large  portion 
of  young  gentlemen  would  prefer  the  higher,  and  that  it  would  be  a numerous 
body. 

5862.  In  your  opinion,  sufficiently  numerous  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended  ? — No  doubt. 

5863.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  institute  two  such  grades  in  the  profession.? — 
I confess  to  the  Committee,  that  I have  formerly  yielded  to  the  reasons  urged  by 
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my  friends,  and  principally  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr,  Travers  ; but  when  I was  called 
here,  I turned  it  in  my  mind  ; and  saw  great  difficulties,  and  many  disadvantages. 

5864.  What  difficulties  and  disadvantages  did  you  see? — One  certainly  would 
accrue : that  men  of  some  fortune  would  educate  their  sons  for  this  higher  grade ; 
but  presently  we  should  see,  that  the  men  who  struggle  to  obtain  an  education, 
and  who,  by  that  very  difficulty,  attain  strength  of  character,  would  ere  long  prove 
themselves  to  be  the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  profession.  We  do  not  find,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  that  the  young  gentlemen  who  enter  the  study  of  our  profession 
with  every  advantage  of  fortune,  are  those,  who  make  most  progress  in  the  long  run. 

5865.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  man  qui  zonam perdidit,  or,  rather,  who  never 
had  one  to  lose,  that  usually  distinguishes  himself  the  most  in  your  profession  ? — 
I believe  that  there  is  something  in  the  necessity  for  early  exertion,  which  gives 
vigour  of  intellect. 

5866.  From  what  you  have  last  stated,  is  the  Committee  to  infer,  that  you 
deem  it  necessary  that  the  electors  of  the  Council,  and  those  who  are  eligible  into 
it,  should  be  no  other  than  the  whole  body  of  the  members  of  the  College  ? — In  the 
supposition  which  has  been  stated,  of  a large  and  respectable  body  of  electors, 
I can  see  no  danger  in  electing  from  the  general  body.  Those  elected  by  such 
a body  must  have  some  distinguishing  qualifications. 

5867.  What  education  should  be  required  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the 
diploma  of  the  College  ? — I have  maintained  in  the  Council  of  the  College,  that 
they  should  not  fritter  away  the  examination  by  putting  questions  on  too  many 
subjects.  I would  ask,  what  a young  man,  retiring  from  his  studies,  and  solely 
depending  upon  himself  in  practice,  feels  the  greatest  difficulty  in  supplying.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  anatomy.  In  expressing  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  I should 
very  much  wish  the  Committee  to  make  a distinction,  in  planning  any  course  of 
education,  between  the  lectures  w'hich  require  demonstration,  and  those  which  are 
mere  discourses ; and  which,  therefore,  when  fairly  written  out  by  a short-hand 
writer,  would  form  but  a bad  book.  Anatomy  and  chemistry  require  demonstra- 
tion. They  are  therefore  the  most  essential  sciences  to  be  taught  by  lecture  in  all 
colleges  of  medical  instruction.  The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  require  to  be 
taught  by  the  bed-side  of  the  patient.  But  without  saying  that  elementary  courses 
on  medicine  and  surgery  are  useless,  they  are  yet  those  w’hich  may  be  supplied  by 
diligent  reading.  To  crowd  the  curriculum  wdth  a variety  of  subjects,  would  be 
little  conducive,  I think,  to  the  end  this  Committee  has  in  view. 

5868.  In  your  opinion,  then,  the  education  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  exami- 
nations to  be  undergone,  should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible  to  the  really  essen- 
tial branches  of  medical  education? — Undoubtedly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

5869.  State  somewhat  more  fully  than  in  the  former  answer,  what  you  consider 
those  essentials  to  be;  and  how  they  ought  to  be  taught? — We  speak  of  course  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  Now  the  College  has  hitherto  maintained  its  high 
character,  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Council  and  board  of  examiners  being  anato- 
mists, as  well  as  celebrated  surgeons.  The  reputation  of  the  College,  at  this 
moment,  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  just  eminence  of  such  men  as  Cline, 
Abernethy,  Cooper,  &c. ; and  therefore  I have  advised  them  in  Council,  as  I state 
now,  to  take  care  to  maintain  this  character,  by  not  admitting  any  candidate  to 
come  before  their  examiners,  without  a minute  and  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  its  applications.  Will  the  Committee  permit  me  to  say,  that  there  is  a dis- 
position to  diminish  the  importance  of  anatomy  ; to  consider  it  as  a subject  which 
may  be  taught  by  young  men,  and  as  something  distinct  from  pathology  and  sur- 
gery. Now,  I believe  anatomy  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all ; as  being  that  demon- 
stration from  which,  by  process  of  deduction,  not  only  the  elements,  but  the  great 
rules  of  the  profession  are  to  be  drawn. 

5870.  Under  the  general  term  anatomy,  do  you  mean  to  include  physiology,  the 
functions  as  well  as  the  structure  ? — I mean  that  the  teaching  of  physiology,  as 
well  as  of  the  practice  of  surgery,  cannot  be  separated  from  anatomy,  without  be- 
coming diffuse,  verbose,  and  of  little  use. 

*5871.  Should  you,  in  such  a course  of  lectures,  include  morbid  anatomy? — 
Undoubtedly.  When  can  pathology  be  better  illustrated,  than  when  you  have  the 
different  parts  before  you  ; and  are  speaking  of  their  functions? 

5872.  So  that  the  plan  which  was  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  conjoining 
anatomy,  physiology,  morbid  anatomy,  and  surgery,  in  one  course,  is  advantageous 
for  the  student? — After  most  mature  deliberation,  I think  so.  Such  has  been  the 
practice  of  our  best  teachers  here,  whom  I have  named,  as  well  as  of  the  Monros  in 
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Edinburgh,  I do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  advantage  from  multiplying 
professorships,  and  dividing  and  subdividing  the  subjects  of  lecture.  I fear  it  has 
often  been  done,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  individuals. 

5873.  You  stated  that  surgery  and  medicine  might  be  better  taught  by  bed-side 
attendance,  at  the  hospital,  than  by  lectures? — Yes;  that  the  pupils  should  see 
practice,  and  hear  the  comments  upon  the  cases  by  a senior.  With  respect  to 
anatomy  and  surgery,  I think  the  College  have  acted  wisely  in  insisting  on  the 
schools  of  anatomy  being  adjoining  to  great  hospitals ; and  have  acted,  too,  some- 
what weakly  in  being  afraid  to  insist  upon  it.  They  have  appeared  to  me  anxious 
to  gratify  or  satisfy  the  public  press  ;•  and  have  been  timid  under  its  lash : but  the 
principle  is  a good  one.  For  the  teaching  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  even  in  their 
elements,  and  certainly  in  their  principles,  must  be  combined  with  hospital  prac- 
tice; and  either  of  these,  separated  from  the  other,  I would  say,  avails  little  j nay, 
is  dangerous.  The  question  leads  me  a little  further,  to  consider  the  difference  of 
teaching,  in  the  country,  and  in  London.  It  has  been  asked  how  many  prepara- 
tions are  necessary  to  a course  of  lectures.  Will  the  Committee  permit  me  to 
suggest,  how  many  pupils  are  necessary  to  a course  of  lectures.  For  a man  to 
lecture,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May,  to  10  or  15  pupils,  I con- 
ceive to  be  a thing  utterly  impracticable : and  therefore,  where  there  are  no  pupils 
to  influence,  and  no  large  class  to  be  drawn  together,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  lecturer  will  be  fully  devoted  to  his  subject ; and  this  is  a reason  why 
I conceive  that  teaching  will  never  be  well  carried  on,  unless  in  circumstances  where 
the  professor,  by  his  attention  and  his  abilities,  can  hope  to  form  a large  class ; 
which,  in  the  end,  gives  him  emolument,  influence,  and  honour.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  we  perceive  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis. 

5874.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  did  wisely,  in  1824, 
in  drawing  up  such  regulations,  as  would  have  the  effect  of  fixing  the  student  to 
the  metropolitan  hospitals? — I would  agree  with  my  friends  in  what  they  have 
expressed,  that  to  study  partly  in  the  metropolis,  is  essential  to  a good  education  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  to  reason,  that  being  previously  educated  in  the 
country  hospital  must  be  highly  advantageous,  and  ought  to  go  into  the  estimate  of 
the  pupil’s  opportunities  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  his  profession. 

•5875.  Would  you  make  it  an  essential  condition,  that  a part,  if  not  the  whole 
period  of  study,  should  be  spent  in  the  metropolis? — I should  desire  it  of  any 
youth  in  whom  I was  interested ; but  how  far  it  would  be  becoming  to  make  it 
imperative,  I conceive  to  be  a different  question. 

5876.  What  then  are  the  branches  of  medical  science,  on  the  study  of  which, 
and  upon  examinations  in  which,  you  would  insist? — Will  the  Committee  permit 
me  to  make  a distinction  between  the  certificates  of  study  which  ought  to  be  laid 
before  the  examiners,  and  the  subjects  on  which  the  pupils  ought  to  be  examined. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  should  still  make  anatomy,  and  the  immediate  dependent 
branches,  the  subjects  of  their  examination  ; but  they  should  also  see  that  the 
candidate  has  had  a further  and  larger  field  of  observation  and  improvement : and 
under  that  class,  I would  consider  chemistry,  botany,  and  pharmacy.  By  concen- 
trating their  examinations,  they  would  have  a full  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
candidate’s  capacity,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  his  pro- 
fession ; whilst  there  would  be  before  them  the  certificates  of  his  attendance  on 
the  collateral  branches. 

5877.  What  time  would  be  necessary  to  devote  to  the  essential  parts  of  elemen- 
tary medical  education? — Under  the  head  of  elementary  education,  I should  com- 
mence, naturally,  with  some  branches  of  philosophy  ; and  for  this  reason  : that, 
as  a teacher,  I have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  that  when  young  men  have 
come  up  from  the  country,  or  from  any  town,  after  being  apprentices  of  five  years, 
their  minds  are  still  incapable  of  following  a demonstration  or  deduction,  of  any 
kind.  They  are  not  habituated  to  study  ; that  is,  to  follow  out  any  one  given  train 
of  reasoning  ; and  you  must  almost  educate  them  to  that,  in  the  first  course,  before 
they  can  fully  comprehend  you  in  the  second.  I am  convinced,  that  any  man  that 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  education  of  medical  youth,  will  say,  that  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  in  their  application  in  the  second  year,  compared  with  the  first ; 
and  this  I have  attributed  to  their  want  of  education,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word  : 
to  their  minds  never  having  been  brought  to  bear  continuously  upon  any  subject. 

5878.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  require  every  student  in  surgery  to  begin  by 
entering  himself  at  the  College  as  such ; and  on  his  entering,  to  undergo  an  exa- 
.mination  of  those  branches  of  philosophy,  which  you  think  should  precede  his 
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surgical:  studies? — It  would  be  a very^reat  improvement,  were  it  found  prac- 
ticable. 

5879.  Would  it  be  found  practicable? — I have  not  considered  it;  but  I do  not 
see,  on  the  blush  of  the  matter,  why  it  should  not  be  practicable. 

5880.  Some  previous  examination  is  required  of  students,  on  their  entering, 
by  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons?— I was  not  aware  of  it.  I am  happy  to 
hear  it. 

5881.  At. what  age,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  applying  to  such  other  studies  as 
you  would  deem  essential,  ought  a young  man  to  enter  upon  his  surgical  studies? — 
Nineteen,  20,  and  21,  ought  to  be  solely  devoted  to  medical  studies. 

5882.  What  branches  of  knowledge  w'ould  you  deem  essential,  as  preparatory 
to  professional  study? — Classical  studies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a moderate 
degree.  Natural  philosophy;  and  introductory  to  that,  mathematics. 

5883.  Should  the  student  be  mathematically  grounded  in  natural  philosophy;  or 
would  a popular  view  of  it  suffice  ? — The  popular  is  quite  sufficient,  w^hen  we  con- 
sider the  object. 

5884.  Were  you  to  require  a mathematical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  it 
not  be  more  than  you  could  accomplish  ? — I think  so  indeed. 

5885.  How  long  is  it  necessary  that  the  professional  studies  should  last? — Cer- 
tainly three  years,  with  undivided  attention ; and  more,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  permit  it. 

5886.  Would  tw'O  boards  or  one  board  be  the  fittest,  in  point  of  number,  to 
examine  candidates  for  general  practice  ? — I see  no  necessity  for  more  than  a 
single  board,  upon  the  principle  that  I have  attempted  to  express  : that  the  sub- 
jects, in  fact,  are  not  so  many,  on  which  they  ought  to  be  examined.  I am  speak- 
ing of  the  general  practitioners.  I have  heard  the  Committee  put  questions  on  the 
subject  of  midwifery.  There  is  a great  deal  of  misapprehension  upon  this  subject; 
and  it  will  not  be  removed,  unless  we  consider  how  matters  have  come  about, 
as  they  now  are.  A teacher  of  midwifery  is  one  who  publicly  announces  that 
he  is  a family  doctor;  and  he  does,  in  effect,  take  into  his  practice  the  diseases  of 
children,  the  diseases  of  young  women,  and  the  diseases  of  the  mother:  which 
is,  the  whole  extent  of  family  practice.  Accordingly,  he  endeavours  to  embrace 
all  these  subjects  in  his  lectures  ; so  that,  in  effect,  as  our  courses  of  midwifery 
are  delivered,  they  are  medical  lectures.  They  are  taken,  a small  part,  from  the 
surgeon’s,  but  principally  from  the  physician’s  department.  Hence  has  arisen, 

I apprehend,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  They  desire  to  I'eject  anything  like  the  examination  of  those 
who  are  to  practise  midwifery;  but  I must  say,  if  the  certificate  went  to  the 
examination  upon  the  structure  of  the  pelvis  ; the  structure,  forms,  and  relation  of 
the  child’s  head  ; the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the  internal  parts,  peculiar 
to  the  sex ; I do  think  that  there  would  be  no  great  degradation  in  our  College 
taking  that  subject. 

5887.  May  the  repugnance  of  the  Council  to  examine  on  this  branch  of  practice 
arise  from  their  consciousness,  that  as  they  refuse  to  admit  into  their  body  prac- 
titioners in  this  department,  the  public  will  regard  them  as  unfit  to  examine  upon 
it? — There  is  a certain  illiberality  in  all  that,  in  making  those  distinctions ; and 
were  it  a fit  or  becoming  occasion,  I think  I could  show  this  Committee,  that  the 
greatest  danger  in  practice  results  from  a surgeon  conceiving,  that  he  ought  to 
know  nothing  about  midwifery. 

5888.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  your  opinion  fully  expressed  ? — The  Com- 
mittee are  aware  of  the  effect  of  giving  such  licence  to  an  old  lecturer.  I must 
give  instances  within  my  own  experience.  We  shall  suppose  a surgeon,  treating  a 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  a very  common  disease.  Now  I have  known,  on  more 
than  two  or.  three  occasions,  that  a surgeon  has  been  treating  a supposed  stricture 
of  the,  rectum,  for  years,  by  painful  operations,  when  the  complaint  arose  from 
displacement  of  the  womb,  as  he  ought  to  have  known.  A surgeon  is  called  to 
pctform  an  operation  upon  a tumour  of  the  belly,  an  ovarian  disease,  it  may  be. 
Nqw^  such  a thing  may  happen  as  a mistake  in  regard  to  that  tumour  of  the  belly, 
by  confounding  a tumour  of  other  parts  with  disease  of  the  womb;  or  disease  of 
the  womb  with  natural  pregnancy.  Then  in  the  case  of  Csesarean  section  of  the 
womb,,  who  is  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  and  w'ho  is  to  perform 
it?  I was  called  into  consultation  about  performing  the  operation  of  puncturing  a 
tumour,  in  the  pelvis  of  a woman  ; which  tumour  prevented  the  descent  or  delivery 
of  the  child  : there  were  four  practitioners  in  midwifery  present.  When  I went  to 
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examine  the  woman,  I said,  “ I feel  no  tumour.”  On  which,  one  very  influential 
person  indeed,  whom  I greatly  esteem,  said,  “Not  a tumour  ! why  it  is  as  large  as 
a Norfolk  dumpling.”  On  which  I put  the  question,  “Are  you  aware,  that  the 
spine  is  distorted ; and  that  it  is  the  distorted  spine  that  you  feel,  and  not  a 
tumour?”  In  those  circumstances,  then,  if  I had  not  known  the  effect  of  a dis- 
tortion of  the  spine  upon  the  pelvis  of  a woman,  I should  have  been  persuaded  to 
run  my  instrument  into  that  supposed  tumour.  But  not  to  multiply  examples,  or 
detain  the  Committee  with  these  cases  which  are  so  strictly  professional,  I would 
say,  that  one  of  the  most  common  operations  of  surgery,  in  our  great  hospitals,  is 
the  amputation  of  the  breast : and  this  cannot  be  safely  done,  unless  the  man  has 
paid  very  particular  attention  to,  vvhat  is  now  denominated,  the  department  of 
midwifery  ; in  short,  it  is  a part  of  surgery. 

5889.  Those  instances  show  the  importance,  do  they  not,  not  only  of  permitting, 
but  of  requiring  surgeons  of  eminence  to  treat  such  cases? — I presume  so.  It 
must  be  so.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

5890.  Would  you  approve  of  there  being  two  grades  in  the  profession,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  public,  for  their  guidance,  by  means  of  a higher 
grade,  who  the  men  are  that  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  have  shown  upon  examination  that  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  opportunities  ? — I think  it  is  the  duty,  may  I say,  of  the  Legislature  to  point 
out  the  distinctions  in  the  profession  broadly  ; but  to  leave  it  to  the  profession  and 
the  public,  to  do  as  may  seem  good.  There  is  no  law,  from  the  very  highest 
authority,  that  can  control  public  opinion,  nor  can  I conceive  any  law  that  is  to 
prevent  one  person  from  asking  the  advice  of  another. 

5891.  What  are  the  broad  distinctions  that  you  would  have  made  in  the  medical 
profession,  if  no  regard  were  to  be  had  for  the  preservation  of  existing  interests? — 
I think  that  we  ought  to  pay  due  respect  to  public  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  I 
know  no  other  distinctions  than  those  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  and  the  apo- 
thecary. 

5892.  Is  there  any  such  marked  distinction  between  the  practice  of  the  physi- 
cian and  the  surgeon,  as  the  names  would  import^ — Most  of  us  must  take  it,  as 
the  stream  flows.  The  public  does  form  strange  opinions  and  inferences,  and  they 
will  make  a doctor  out  of  a surgeon,  in  spite  of  all  distinctions  and  designations. 

5893.  Is  not  a large  share  of  the  practice  of  most  of  our  eminent  surgeons,  in 
reality,  niedical  ? — If  we  look  back  to  the  eminent  men  \vho  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, whether  physicians  or  surgeons,  have  been  anatomists,  it  will  appear  that 
they  have  become  the  consultant  physicians  of  this  country  : and  if  an  ignorant 
person,  whether  in  the  lowest  or  the  highest  rank  of  society,  conceives  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  his  body,  he  will  take  that 
man  as  his  consulting  physician,  whether  he  is  a physician  or  surgeon. 

5894.  Whatever  be  a man’s  professional  title,  ought  he  not  to  be  allowed  to 
practise  in  that  department,  in  which  he  can  find  patients  to  place  confidence  in 
him? — I conceive  that  the  Legislature  are  under  obligation  to  society  to  give 
designations  to  professional  men. 

5895.  How  far  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  put  down  irregular  prac- 
tice ? — It  is  impossible,  by  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  or  by  any  other  pow'er,  to 
influence  the  free  public  mind  in  this  country  ; and  I take  this  instance.  Could 
there  be  anything  more  like  a demonstration  of  the  incompetence  and  dangerous 
practice  of  a quack,  than  we  have  had  of  late  years  ; and  yet  I have  this  morning 
seen  a young  gentleman  of  condition  in  society,  with  his  back  as  black  as  my  boot, 
from  friction  by  the  same  quack  : and  therefore  I conceive,  considering  the  history 
of  quacks  as  well  as  of  physicians,  that  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  curb  or  direct 
the  public  mind  in  this  matter. 

5896.  Do  you  coincide  in  opinion  wdth  the  author  of  a late  publication,  that 
punishment  ought  not  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  practise,  not  having  any  profes- 
sional designation  ; but  to  those  who  practise,  falsely  assuming  such  a designation  ? 
• — I conceive  that  is  quite  practicable  ; that  you  may  put  a label  upon  them,  and 
give  them  a denomination,  as  distinct  as  the  labels  on  their  bottles  ; w'hich  are 
intended  to  distinguish  what  is  poisonous  from  w'hat  is  w^holesorne.  I should  say 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  you  can  go  no  further. 

5897.  Would  any  good  arise  from  the  institution  of  a diploma  for  druggists,  to 
be  conferred  on  such  as  chose  to  apply  for  it,  and  had  previously  gone  through  a 
certain  course  of  study,  and  passed  a certain  examination  ? — The  objection  1 can 
see  to  this  is,  that  you  make  doctors  of  them.  For  if  you  have  a man  who  has 
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attended  certain  classes,  and  obtained  certain  certificates,  then  he  is  to  all  intents 
a doctor ; and  then  he  does  not  sell  his  drugs,  but  his  information,  his  opinions. 
He  is  no  longer  like  a grocer,  selling  certain  materials  at  the  lowest  price,  but  he 
sells  them  accompanied  with  his  opinion  ; which  opinion  has  been  formed  by  an 
expensive  education,  and  must  be  paid  for. 

5898.  But  by  withholding  the  diploma  from  the  druggist,  do  you  diminish  his 
practice  across  the  counter  ? does  he  not  now  practise  in  that  way,  though  you 
require  of  him  no  education,  and  confer  upon  him  no  diploma  ? — I should  think 
that,  in  point  of  practice,  the  apothecary  would  beat  him  out  of  the  field  : but  that 
is  a subject  that  I have  not  considered. 

5899.  You  think,  if  he  has  practice  without  a diploma,  the  granting  one  would 
tend  to  increase  it ; and  would,  in  fact,  make  an  apothecary  of  him  ? — Yes.  If  the 
point  w’ere  merely  that  he  should  know  the  articles  he  deals  in,  what  is  poison,  and 
what  is  harmless  ; I can  conceive  such  an  inferior  examination  as  that  highly 
useful : and  at  the  same  time  give  him  no  authority,  even  in  his  own  conceit,  to 
prescribe  those  articles. 

5900.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Legislature  should  enjoin  uniformity  of 
system,  as  regards  education  and  examination,  in  all  the  principal  schools  of  medi- 
cine ? — The  Committee  will  allow  me,  under  that  head,  to  speak,  not  only  of  the 
schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  of  different  schools  in  the  same 
part.  For  as,  no  doubt,  it  is  their  object  to  make  our  profession  respectable,  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  this  Committee  to  take  into  their  consideration,  and 
most  carefully  to  protect,  the  interests  of  the  private  schools  of  anatomy.  Because 
from  the  private  schools  must  all  others  be  supplied.  Now  those  private  schools 
are  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  profession ; though  sometimes  the  very  reverse. 
A young  man,  for  example,  comes  up  to  London  with  a certain  sum  of  money, 
which  his  parents  have  understood  to  be  sufficient.  He  spends  that  money,  or  a 
great  part  of  it ; and  in  order  to  make  accounts  square,  he  goes  to  a cheap  school, 
and  makes  his  first  step  in  life  with  great  disadvantage,  and  almost  ignorantly.  It 
is  not  fair  that  a private  teacher  should  set  himself  dowm,  where  there  is  a con- 
course of  pupils,  and  say,  “ I shall  teach  for  half-price.”  He  is  putting  his  hand 
to  his  own  degradation.  After  it,  he  cannot  obtain  a respectable  condition  in  the 
profession.  He  does  not  come  into  fair  competition,  for  the  extent,  or  minuteness 
of  his  prelections,  or  his  acquaintance  with  practice,  with  the  other  teachers  ; his 
recommendation  is,  that  he  gives  certificates  cheaply.  Therefore,  I should  con- 
ceive, that  the  attention  of  the  Committee  might  be  with  advantage  directed,  to 
equalize  the  fees  of  the  classes ; which  will  force  the  professors  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  merits.  There  is  some  injustice  done  to  those  practitioners  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  who  have  been  highly  and  expensively  educated,  by  others, 
who  have  not  been  educated  at  all,  coming  upon  their  path.  There  is  great  in- 
justice done  to  the  higher  schools,  if  private  schools  are  permitted  to  give  the  same 
certificate,  for  a much  lower  fee. 

5901.  Would  you  recommend  equalizing  the  fee,  or  the  knowledge  afforded  for 
the  fee  ? — I am  afraid,  the  one  is  practicable,  and  not  the  other. 

5902.  Particular  schools  have  facilities  for  teaching  in  particular  departments. 
Dissection,  for  instance,  can  rarely  be  carried  on,  except  in  a great  city.  Is  the 
fee  to  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  advantages  afforded  ? — 
I see  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  dissection.  But  the  matter  stands  thus.  A gentle- 
man undertakes  to  teach  anatomy,  or  any  other  branch  of  medical  education,  and 
says  to  his  pupils,  “ One-third,  or  one-half  of  the  fee  taken  at  the  greater  schools, 
is  my  fee.”  I think  by  this  he  degrades  himself,  and  he  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  rising  out  of  that  condition  in  which  he  has  voluntarily  put  himself.  He  does 
not  enter  on  a fair  competition. 

5903.  Must  not  the  effect  of  equalizing  the  fees  be,  to  raise  the  fee  in  every 
school  to  a level  with  the  fee  in  that  school  which  is  most  expensive  ? — It  must  be 
so : but  in  great  towns  there  may  be  some  arrangement,  by  which  the  certificate 
of  a person  who  teaches  for  half  price,  and  therefore  marks  his  own  inferiority  to 
the  neighbouring  school,  shall  not  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  others. 

5904.  Ought  the  Legislature  to  require  the  medical  corporations  and  universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  study  and  of  examination 
as  a qualification  for  the  same  degree  or  professional  title  ? — Certainly,  on  a prin- 
ciple of  justice  they  ought  to  attempt  it.  How  far  it  is  practicable  I am  not  able 
to  give  an  opinion. 

5905.  Is  not  this  the  effect  of  not  enforcing  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study 
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5 May  1834.  lower? — I do  believe  that  it  has  hitherto  obtained  so  ; what  it  may  be  at  present, 
I cannot  tell. 

5906.  If  the  same  course  of  study,  and  of  examinations  were  required  as  a qua- 
lification for  the  same  medical  title  by  all  the  medieal  corporations  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  ought  not  such  a title  to  invest  its  owmer  with  all  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  that  title,  in  whatever  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I think  it  must 
be  so. 

5907.  A surgeon  of  London-,  if  as  high  in  qualifications  as  a surgeon  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  as  a surgeon  of  EKiblin,  should  be  entitled  to  practise  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  to  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  each  of  those  kingdoms  ? — I think  that  the  very  principles  of  the  Union  of  the 
three  kingdoms  decide  that  it  must  be  so. 

5908.  In  the  three  years’  system  of  tuition  which  you  contemplate,  what  might 
be  the  expense  of  it  to  the  student  ? — I shall  be  obliged  to  go  into  particulars. 


First  Year,  at  19  years  of  age,  after  a liberal  preliminary  Education. 


First  four  months : 

Anatomy,  embracing  physiology,  pathology,  surgery ; perpetual  - 
Chemistry  and  pharmacy  - --  --  --  - 

Second  four  months  : 

Anatomical  Lectures. 

Dissections  and  demonstrations,  perpetual  . - - _ . 

Additional  expense  in  the  dissecting-rooms  - . - - - 

Chemistry  and  pharmacy. 

Second  Year. 

First  four  months  : 

Hospital  attendance  on  surgical  practice,  (suppose  he  enter  as  a 
dresser)  ----------- 

Anatomical  Lectures. 

Dissections,  demonstrations  -------- 

Surgical  lectures,  perpetual  -------- 

Second  four  months  : 

Anatomical  lectures. 

Surgical  lectures. 

Clinical  lectures  on  surgery. 

Hospital  attendance  as  dresser. 

Midwifery  lectures  - 

Third  Year. 

First  four  months  : 

Lectures  on  practice  of  medicine,  (for  two  courses)  - - 

Hospital  attendance  on  physicians’  wards  - - - . - 

Manipulation  of  drugs  in  a chemist’s  shop,  or  chemistry : practical 
Medical  jurisprudence  ------  - 


£.  s. 

10  10 

8 8 


10  10 

4 4 


31  10 

4 4 

5 5 


5 5 


5 5 

10  10 

3 3 
3 3 


Second  four  months  : 

Hospital  attendance. 

Clinical  surgery. 

Clinical  medicine. 

Lectures  on  practice  of  medicine. 

Anatomical  lectures. 

Dissections. 

Midwifery  practice  ------ 

During  the  Summer. 

Hospital  attendance. 

Lectures  on  botany,  tw'o  courses  - - - - 

Collateral  studies. 

Fee  for  diploma  - - 

Expenses  of  living  for  three  years  at  100  I,  per  annum 


4 4 


5 5 

21  - 

300  - 


432  6 
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5909.  To  effect  any  change  that  you  may  consider  advisable,  would  you  recom- 
mend the  appointing  a new  general  board,  or  would  you  avail  yourself  of  the 
boards  of  existing  corporations  ? — If  I could  form  any  idea,  who  were  to  have  the 
authority  of  forming  that  central  board,  I should  be  better  able  to  answer ; but  I 
would  say  undoubtedly,  that  it  is  practicable  to  form  a better  board  than  the  pre- 
sent. How  far  it  might  become  a matter  of  undue  influence,  I cannot  say. 

5910.  Would  a board  be  well  constituted,  by  composing  it  of  delegates,  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  from  each  of  the  three  existing  corporations? — It  would  be  a 
very  fair  mode  of  proceeding. 

5911.  If  the  constitution  of  each  of  the  three  corporations  were  made  somewhat 
more  popular,  and  each  were  to  send  delegates  to  a general  board  ; and  that  board 
were  to  act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State? — It  appears  to 
me  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  fairness  of  such  a proposal ; and  I think 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  medical  men. 

5912.  Of  late  years,  has  the  state  of  professional  knowledge  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners in  England  been  materially  improved  ? — I believe  it  has.  I would  say, 
however,  that  it  is  more  extended,  rather  than  that  the  individual  acquirements  are 
much  increased. 

5913.  There  are  not  individuals  more  highly  distinguished  than  there  were  ; but 
the  average  state  of  knowledge  is  improved  ? — There  is  a greater  number  of  com- 
petent and  well-educated  men  ; but  at  the  same  time,  taking  it  in  another  sense, 
I cannot  look  back  to  the  great  authorities  of  our  profession,  and  say,  that  we  are 
better  than  we  have  been. 

5914.  In  endeavouring  to  raise  the  level  of  medical  education,  must  not  special 
care  be  taken  that  you  do  not  render  it  dear  ; lest  you  place  good  medical  advice 
and  treatment  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — There  is  a very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  subject.  By  rendering  it  too  cheap,  you  lower  the  respectability  of 
the  whole.  Yet  there  is  a subject  w'hich  will,  no  doubt,  more  influence  the  Com- 
mittee, the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes ; and  I must  acknowledge  that  the 
Legislature  would  be  more  humanely  employed  in  thinking  of  the  poor,  and 
leaving  the  distinctions  of  the  profession  and  the  elevation  of  its  character  to  the 
exertions  of  the  individuals  in  it. 

5915.  The  higher  you  raise  the  cost  of  medical  education,  the  greater  advantage 
you  give  to  the  irregular  practitioner,  in  his  endeavours  to  supplant  the  regular 
one? — It  must  be  so. 

5916.  Is  not  this  danger  specially  to  be  guarded  against  in  any  attempt  to 
legislate  for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  profession  ? — In  their  attempts  to 
improve  the  education,  I would  fain  impress  upon  the  Committee  that  there  is 
a mode  of  making  it  cheaper  to  the  pupil,  and  yet  maintaining  the  respectability 
of  the  profession  ; that  is  securing  situations,  to  attain  which,  a man  shall  wil- 
lingly struggle  during  life  : situations  to  be  bestow’ed  in  reward  of  meritorious  and 
long  services,  as  teachers  or  authors.  If  there  be  no  high  station  to  which  such 
labour  may  eventually  elevate  the  professor,  there  can  be  no  respectability  in  that 
course  of  life. 

5917.  What  description  of  situations  do  you  allude  to? — We  have  been  con- 
sidering this  very  situation  of  a board  of  examiners.  Now  I hope  the  Committee 
will  not  consider  me  too  bold,  if  I aver,  that  society  generally,  and  even  our 
own  profession,  give  too  much  consideration  to  those  who  enrich  themselves  by 
practice ; and  perhaps  too  little  to  such  as  have  devoted  a large  part  of  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  science  of  their  profession.  The  young  men  are  not 
brought  into  the  profession,  as  heretofore,  desirous  of  attaining  or  approaching  to 
the  condition  of  a Hunter  or  a Munro  ; they  are  directed  to  other  objects,  to 
men  following  a different  course  of  life  altogether,  w'hose  eminence  is  in  their 
riches. 

5918.  Do  you  then  recommend  that  the  office  of  examiner  should  be  an  honour- 
able office,  with  a considerable  salary  attached  to  it : that  the  examiners  should 
not  be  those  whose  practice  was  the  greatest ; but  men  who  have  shown  by  the 
improvements  they  had  made  in  anatomy  or  surgery,  that  they  were  best  qualified 
to  examine  on  the  principles  of  the  profession  ? — Generally  speaking,  I would  say 
so.  But  that  subject,  to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  would  require  you  to  consider, 
what  sort  of  life  a man  leads,  who  is  in  high  practice  in  London,  whether  he  be 
an  apothecary,  or  a doctor : and  to  inquire,  if  his  incessant  attention  to  the  direct 
lucrative  part  of  practice,  favours  that  condition  of  mind  best  suited  to  improve 
the  profession  ; or  to  raise  himself  to  a just  eminence.  There  is  this  difference  in 
regard  to  those  eminent  in  practice ; that  one  man  aims  directly,  by  activity  of 
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contributions  to  the  science  or  art,  to  gain  the  esteem  of  his  profession.  He 

5 May  1834.  becomes  a consultant ; has  cases  of  greater  interest  before  him,  and  yet  leisure  to 
improve  himself. 

5919.  Ought  examiners  to  be  chosen  exclusively  from  the  very  seniors  of 
the  profession  ; or  might  it  be  useful  to  add  to  them  a certain  proportion  of 
juniors? — I should  be  at  a loss  to  conceive  hov/  the  juniors  should  deserve  the 
eminence.  It  ought  to  be  the  character  gained  by  a life  of  labour  and  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  profession,  that  should  lead  to  a situation  so  pro- 
minent. 

5920.  IMay  not  a man  at  the  age  of  36  have  acquired  such  distinction  in  the 
science  of  his  profession,  as  to  render  him  competent  to  be  a good  examiner  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  but  a man  who  is  36,  might  be  a good  examiner.  But  I would 
take  another,  and  a broader  principle.  I would  require  to  know,  how  a man, 
devoting  himself  to  his  science,  and  to  teaching,  is  ultimately  to  gain  a situation  of 
respectability.  For  this  I conceive  of  paramount  consequence.  If  you  hold  out 
situations  of  honour  and  advantage  for  a particular  line  of  conduct,  you  render 
such  course  of  life  respectable,  although  not  one  of  a hundred  may  attain  the 
reward.  But  if  you  take  younger  men,  who  merely  give  promise  of  distinction,  I 
am  afraid  it  would  open  a door  to  intrigue.  For  who  is  there,  that  has  a son,  or 
a nephew,  but  will  express  his  expectations  of  his  some  day  attaining  eminence. 

5921.  You  disapprove  then  of  the  French  mode  of  appointing  a board  of 
examiners,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  always  professors,  and  one-third  consists  of 
agreg^s,  that  is,  persons  who,  as  pupils,  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  are 
usually  from  25  to  36  years  old  ? — I think  it  must  have  arisen  in  a misconception 
of  the  whole  object  of  examination. 

5921. *  But  if  younger  men  might  be  found,  fully  competent  to  examine,  and  too 
happy  to  be  so  employed  at  some  moderate  salary,  why  not  appoint  them  to  that 
office  : and  if  situations  of  honour  and  emolument  are  required  for  these  to  aspire 
to,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  science  of  the  profession,  let  the  savings  you  had 
thus  effected  in  the  examiners’  board,  be  applied  to  endow-  professorships,  as  objects 
of  their  ambition  ? — Make  teaching  more  respectable,  and  every  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession will  feel  the  improvement.  As  to  the  suggestion  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
question,  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  when  I have  made  a proposal  in  the  Council 
w'hich  tended  this  way,  it  has  met  with  the  most  marked  discouragement,  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  being,  that  they  were  not  a college  of  instruction. 

5922.  Ought  medical  examinations  to  be  so  far  public,  that  persons  of  a certain 
standing  in  the  profession  might  be  allowed  to  attend  them  ? — From  all  that  I have 
known  of  examinations,  it  is  most  essential  that  there  should  be  something  like 
an  impression,  that  you  are  before  a public  body : and  that,  as  much  with  respect 
to  the  question  that  is  to  be  asked,  as  to  the  answer  that  is  to  be  given  to  it  5 
that,  in  short,  the  examiners  should  be  under  examination,  as  w'ell  as  the  pupil. 

5923.  Would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  there  should  be  a board 
appointed  in  London,  to  confer  medical  degrees? — It  would. 

5924.  What  in  your  opinion  should  be  the  constitution  of  that  board  ? — I con- 
ceive that  the  plan  that  the  Committee  have  already  mentioned,  of  a deputation 
from  the  different  bodies,  might  fulfil  this  purpose.  This  is  the  first  idea  that 
offers  -itself,  but  it  is  a subject  -which  I have  not  considered. 

5925.  Ought  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  to  be  vested  in  the  same  body 
that  is  empowered  to  grant  the  licence  to  practise ; or  should  there  be  two  distinct 
bodies,  having  these  separate  duties  entrusted  to  them  ? — I understand  by  degrees, 
something  marking  the  gradation  of  eminence,  which  a young  man  attains  during 
his  years  of  industrious  study.  /Additional  to  that,  there  should  be  the  privilege 
granted  to  practise  : but  yet,  these  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  I do  not  see  a good 
reason  for  having  distinct  boards  for  bestowing  these  privileges. 

5926.  In  case  there  be  any  reason  to  fear,  that  some  of  the  bodies  empowered 
to  grant  degrees,  confer  them  with  too  great  laxity,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  prudent 
to  entrust  the  power  of  licensing  and  of  conferring  degrees  to  different  hands? — 
Exactly  : the  power  to  license  would  then  become  a check  upon  the  granting  of 
degrees. 

.5927.  is  there  any  observation  not  elicited  by  the  previous  examination,  that  you 
would  wish  to  make  to  this  Committee? — I really  do  think  that  the  Committee 
have  so  fully  searched  all  my  opinions  upon  the  subject,  that  I cannot  state  an}-- 
thing  in  addition. 
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5938.  WHAT  professional  appointments  have  you  held,  and  do  you  now  hold  ? 
— I have  from  early  life,  been  a hospital  surgeon.  1 was  afterwards  a teacher  of 
comparative  anatomy  at  my  own  house.  Then  I gave  lectures  on  surgery  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Afterwards,  I was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  ; which  I held  16  years,  and  renounced  it, 
when  I came  into  the  court  of  examiners  of  our  College.  I gave  the  lectures, 
appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  at  the  College,  about  eight 
or  nine  years  ago.  I have  been  about  19  years  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
College ; have  filled  all  the  offi4:es  belonging  to  the  College,  and  have  been  a mem- 
ber of  all  the  committees.  I am,  at  this  time,  a member  of  the  Council,  and  one 
of  the  court  of  examiners ; and  also  a surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
Those  are  the  only  professional  appointments  that  I hold  at  present. 

5929.  Were  you  surgeon  to  his  late  Majesty? — ■!  was. 

5930.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the  College  ? 
— I trust  that  I am  capable  of  giving  an  unbiassed  and  disinterested  opinion  ; for, 
as  a public  man,  I have  always  acted  upon  public  principles.  I have  not  sought 
my  own  personal  interest  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duties,  neither  at  the  College 
nor  at  any  other  place.  I think  that  the  College,  since  I first  belonged  to  the 
Council,  have  been  in  a state  of  progressive  improvement,  as  to  discipline,  and  in 
all  their  public  measures  and  proceedings.  During  the  20  years  that  I have  be- 
longed to  the  Council,  the  laws  and  regulations  have  been  continually  changing, 
under  the  guidance  of  very  sagacious  and  very  disinterested  men.  When  I men- 
tion the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Cline,  I believe  it  is  publicly  known,  that  a more 
honourable,  a more  sagacious,  and  a more  public-spirited  man  never  existed  in 
any  profession.  He  was  always  a very  influential  person  in  moving  the  measures 
of  the  Council.  He  was  not  a dictator,  nor  a busybody  in  the  College  ; but  he 
was  respected  by  every  man  in  the  Council,  and  he  hardly  ever  proposed  a mea- 
sure that  was  not  adopted  by  it.  On  petty  occasions,  we  are  all  subject  to  be 
opposed,  and  to  be  left  in  a minority ; but  upon  all  the  major  points,  Mr.  Cline  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  right;  and  he  was,  in  fact,  for  many  years, 
the  Mentor  of  the  College.  During  those  20  years,  the  Council  has  passed  several 
regulations,  such  as  alterations  of  the  bye-laws  and  ordinances ; but  I do  not 
know  that  anything  has  taken  place,  in  my  time,  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
College  in  any  remarkable  manner  : I trust  and  believe,  however,  that  the  College 
has  been  gradually  improving  in  every  part  of  its  discipline.  We  have  discovered 
occasionally,  that  we  were  not  very  good  lawyers ; that  we  had  not  read  our  con- 
stitution with  sufficient  attention.  Our  charter  was  found  to  bind  us  to  certain 
things  which  we  had  partly  overlooked.  For  instance,  it  was  found,  on  applica- 
tion to  counsel,  that  the  court  of  examiners,  consisting  of  10  persons,  had  not,  by 
the  charter,  a right  to  make  any  regulations  affecting  the  profession  at  large.  The 
court  was  supposed,  in  that  respect,  to  have  exceeded  its  powers,  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  point  was  this.  What  ought  to  be  the  laws  and  regulations,  to  render 
persons  eligible  to  be  examined?  A question  which  affected  the  whole  profes- 
fession.  Until  that  period,  about  seven  or  eight  years  back,  the  laws  were  princi- 
pally made  by  the  court  of  examiners,  without  the  aid  of  the  Council : but  as  soon 
as  the  court  found  that  they  were  in  error,  no  laws  for  regulating  the  admission 
of  candidates  to  be  examined,  were  from  that  period  made,  unless  they  w'ere 
sanctioned,  adopted,  or  made  in  the  body  of  the  Council.  I believe  our  charter 
demands  that  no  regulations,  affecting  the  profession  at  large,  shall  be  made  by 
fewer  than  11  members  of  the  Council;  and  therefore  we  had  committed  an 
error  in  doing  those  things  w'hen  lo  only  were  present.  Not  that  the  regulations 
have  been  made  remarkably  different  from  what  they  were  before,  since  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  whole  .Council,  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  state,  that 
the  College  of  Surgeons  is  not  a college  of  education;  but  a college  for  granting 
diplomas  for  practice.  We  have  in  all  our  proceedings,  lately  at  least,  considered 
that  to  be  the  constitution  of  our  body ; viz.  that  we  are  not  a college  of  instruc- 
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College  do  not  see  them  in  that  light,  is,  that  students  are  not  permitted  to  attend 
those  lectures,  till  they  have  been  12  months  in  London,  and  bring  certificates  of 
having  gone  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  discipline  of  instruction  which  we 
require  of  them.  The  lectures  are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  profession,  but 
not  to  students.  An  annual  lecture,  called  the  Hunterian  Oration,  has  also  been 
instituted,  out  of  a special  sum  vested  in  the  public  funds,  presented  by  Dr.  Baillie 
and  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Hunter’s  executors.  The  object  of  the  lecture  is  to 
commemorate  Mr.  Hunter’s  labours;  it  is  confided  to  a member  of  the  Council. 

5931.  Is  it  a condition,  under  the  endowment,  that  it  shall  be  confided  to 
a member  of  the  Council?  — I do  not  think  that  it  is  ; but  it  has  been  considered 
more  respectful  to  the  occasion,  and  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  memory,  that  the  lecture 
should  be  delivered  by  a member  of  the  Council.  It  is  not  a matter  of  favour, 
and  certainly  not  of  profit;  for  the  lecturer  only  receives  10/.,  and  if  he  prints 
his  lecture,  it  costs  him  20/.  In  fact,  the  appointment,  occasionally,  goes 
a begging  in  the  Council. 

5932.  Were  it  offered  to  junior  members,  not  of  the  Council,  would  it  not  pre- 
sent to  them  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves? — The  lectures  illustrative 
of  the  museum  are  open  to  the  members  generally.  A great  many  persons  have 
been,  and  now  are,  so  appointed.  Each  professor  is  required  to  deliver  16  lec- 
tures, for  which  he  receives  50  guineas. 

5933.  Were  the  Hunterian  Oration  open  to  the  members  generally,  might  it  not 
become  an  object  in  request,  as  offering  to  a young  man  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself : and  value  is  attached  to  such  opportunities  by  the  aspiring  members 
of  a public  profession  ? — I should  have  no  objection  to  its  being  so  done  ; but,  at 
present,  there  has  never  been  a want  of  lecturers.  The  delivering  it  comes  in  rota- 
tion. If  it  is  my  turn,  I am  asked,  “ Do  you  choose  to  give  it?”  “ No.”  “ Does 
the  next  in  order?”  “ No.”  “ Does  the  next?”  May  be,  “ Yes.”  . 

5934.  Were  a person  who  had  not  complied  with  the  regulations  of  your  Council 
regarding  attendance  at  lectures  and  at  hospitals,  to  present  himself  before  your 
board  of  examiners,  claiming  to  be  examined  for  a diploma,  could  the  board  law- 
fully refuse  to  examine  him? — Should  that  question  be  put  to  ne,  as  a legal  ques- 
tion, I am  incompetent  to  answer  ; but  if  it  is  a question  of  practice  in  our  Col- 
lege, I can  affirm,  that  we  do  make  objections  to  persons  that  come  without  the 
required  testimonials  of  instruction  ; seeing,  that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  a 
body  of  instructors,  who  have  to  conduct  the  education  of  young  men.  Therefore, 
as  our  examinations  are  to  be  brief,  w'e  avow  that  we  cannot  convince  ourselves,  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  that  a young  man  is  well  educated,  unless  he  brings  us  testi- 
monials from  persons  whom  we  consider  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  demanded  for  a surgeon.  If  he  fails  in  any  one  of 
those  testimonials,  we  say,  “ Sir,  w'e  cannot  examine  you,  unless  you  go  back,  and 
bring  us  such  testimonial.” 

5935.  Do  you  approve  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  College  ? — If  the 
question  extends  to  the  whole  profession,  I would  be  glad  to  deliver  my  opinion 
upon  that  subject.  If  it  refers  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  only,  I say,  without  fear 
of  being  thought  partial  or  influenced  by  self-interest,  that  I do  not  know  w'hat 
regulation  the  Legislature  could  at  this  time  introduce  into  our  College,  that 
would  unquestionably  improve  it,  in  its  performance  of  public  services  and 
duties.  Its  discipline  is  progressively  improving,  and,  as  far  as  its  offices  and 
uses  are  capable  of  being  extended,  it  is  in  every  succeeding  year  in  a state  of 
amelioration.  For  example,  it  has  formed  a library  of  reference,  the  finest  me- 
dical library  in  the  empire.  It  is  publishing  an  account  of  its  museum,  and 
thereby  giving  a taste  for  that  branch  ot  medical  and  surgical  philosophy,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  general  knowdedge  of  the  structure  of  the  animal  creation.  No 
private  individuals  could  ever  have  published  those  illuscrative  physiological  cata- 
logues, which  are  now^  coming  from  the  College,  without  being  ruined.  They  are 
costing  us  a great  deal  of  money ; but  we  have  the  wealth  wherewith  to  carry  into 
execution  these  public  services.  For  example,  the  publication  ol  an  illustrated 
volume  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  catalogue  has  cost  us  lately  between  600/.  and  700/. 
We  have  one  volume  coming  out  that  will  cost  us  near  1,000  /.  The  taste  tor  those 
subjects  has  been  hitherto  so  limited,  and  the  means  among  the  profession  to  pur- 
chase such  books,  generally,  so  slender,  that  from  the  sale  of  the  last  illustrated 

catalogue, 
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catalogue,  which  is  the  most  important  one  yet  printed,  only  61.  y s.  have  been 
returned  to  the  College  during  the  last  half-year.  Therefore,  had  an  individual 
without  fortune  enterprised  the  publication,  he  would  have  been  in  debt,  or  at  the 
mercy  of  his  bookseller  ; nor  is  it  likely  that,  until  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
physiological  researches  is  more  extended  among  the  profession,  and  among  the 
public  at  large,  that  such  works  will  be  saleable.  Nevertheless,  I humbly  submit, 
that  they  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  improvement  of  philosophy,  and  of 
science,  and  of  the  healing  art. 

5936.  Were  you  a pupil  of  John  Hunter? — I was;  and  worked  for  him  some 
time,  and  was  in  treaty  to  devote  my  life  to  his  museum  ; but  that  museuni  has 
been  in  abeyance  for  nearly  40  years. 

5937.  Different  members  of  your  Council  are  of  opinion  that  its  constitution 
admits  of  improvement.  Some  propose  that  a separate  grade  should  be  formed  of 
men  w hose  professional  studies  have  been  of  superior  character  and  duration  ; and 
that  none  but  these  should  be  electors,  or  be  eligible  as  councillors  : some  are 
favourable  to  vesting  in  the  members  generally  the  rights  of  electing,  and  being 
eligible  : your  president  thinks,  that  the  constitution  should  remain  as  it  is  ; but  on 
this  condition,  that  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  should  be  conducted  in 
public.  Do  you  approve  of  any  of  those  changes  r — I confess  that  my  decided 
opinion,  founded  upon  experience,  is  against  any  of  those  changes.  I will  mention 
the  manner  in  which,  and  the  principle  upon  which,  the  elections  into  the  Council 
are  conducted.  On  any  vacancy  occurring,  the  chronological  list  of  the  members 
of  the  College,  beginning  from  the  name  of  the  person  last  elected  into  the  Council, 
is  read  by  the  secretary  ; and  the  names  of  persons  who  practise  surgery  only,  as 
they  are  read,  are  called  out  by  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  stopped,  as  it  is 
called,  and  w'ritten  down  upon  a paper.  These  are  the  only  persons  who  are  con- 
sidered as  eligible.  In  reading,  for  instance,  100  names  in  succession,  perhaps 
four  persons  will  be  found,  who  practise  surgery  only.  When  five  such  names  have 
been  written  down,  the  reading  ceases.  There  is  then  an  admonitory  address  read, 
which  is  among  the  ordinances,  exhorting  the  members  of  the  Council  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  forthcoming  election  : to  act  upon  public  principle  ; to  show  no  favour 
or  disaffection  to  any  individual;  but  to  use  an  independent  judgment,  so  as  to  fix 
their  choice  upon  the  most  proper  person.  It  was  formerly  the  custom,  upon  those 
occasions,  for  the  seniors  of  the  Council  to  offer  some  admonitions,  on  the  way  in 
which  this  very  important  duty  ought  to  be  exercised,  and  to  point  out  that  who- 
ever should  be  elected  into  the  Council,  should  already  be  a public  man  ; not  made 
so  by  becoming  a member  of  the  Council,  but  one,  who  already  has  public  claims 
and  pretensions.  These  claims  have  usually  been  laid  down  to  be,  those  of  being 
a highly-reputed  teacher  of  anatomy  or  of  surgery ; or  a surgeon  of  an  extensive 
hospital.  As  ours  is  a college  of  surgeons  and  of  surgery,  hospital  surgeons  are 
considered  as  already  public  men.  Their  abilities  and  character,  as  professional  men 
and  as  men  of  science,  become  notorious  in  consequence  of  their  public  duties. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  being  either  skilful  men  or  unskilful,  scientific  or  un- 
scientific, judicious  men  or  the  contrary. 

5938.  Is  not  the  admonitory  address  now  discontinued? — No,  it  is  alw'ays  read ; 
and  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  observation  from  the  seniors,  pointing  out 
to  the  juniors  in  the  Council  what  are  the  rightful  pretensions  of  a man  to  be 
elected  ; but  without  mentioning  the  names  of  individual  candidates.  At  a second 
meeting  of  the  Council,  they  proceed  to  the  election.  The  chronological  list  is  again 
read  over  to  the  Council,  and  if  the  same  five  names,  of  the  presupposed  eligible 
candidates,  are  stopped  as  before,  that  part  of  the  proceeding  ceases ; and  the  first, 
in  order,  of  the  five,  has  to  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  some  two  members  of 
the  Council.  If  his  name  is  neither  proposed  nor  seconded,  he  is  passed  overj  or 
if  any  observation  is  made,  that  he  is  not  a regular  surgeon,  as  it  is  called,  (which 
sometimes  happens,  but  very  rarely),  or  if  anything  is  alleged  and  believed  against 
his  prolessional  conduct  or  character,  (which  has  also  happened)  ; then  that  name 
is  passed  by,  and  the  next  name  is  called  up;  and  three  or  four,  I think,  have 
sometimes  been  thus  passed  over,  and  the  fifth  person  has  been  balloted  for.  The 
ballot  is  determined  by  a majority,  and  the  chairman,  I believe,  has  not  a casting 
vote. 

5939'  Then  there  is  a certain  understanding,  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  upon 
tho.se  elections,  which  has  the  force  of  a bye-law  ? — There  is  a certain  understand- 
ing ; and  that,  I know,  has  been  often  carried  to  this  extent,  that  very  public- 
spirited  men,  such  as  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Headington, 
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Sir  Anth.  Carlisle,  and  Others,  have  addressed  the  Council,  stating  that  no  person  who  is  unfit  to  be- 

come  their  president,  or  a member  of  the  court  of  examiners,  ought  to  be  elected. 

6 May  1834.  5940.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  these  understandings,  which  seem  to  have 

the  force  of  bye-laws,  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  submitted  to  counsel,  for 
their  opinion,  whether  as  bye-laws  they  would  be  lawful ; and  then,  if  declared  to 
be  lawful,  they  should  become  bye-laws  ? — That  is  a legal  question,  which  I have 
never  contemplated  ; and  I am  not  able  to  give  a legal  opinion  upon  it : but  I will 
state  what  is  now  the  practice.  We  have  men  on  the  Council  who  are  not  hospital- 
surgeons;  who  have  never  been  teachers;  but  who  have  been  elected,  because 
they  have  been  contributors  to  the  improvement  of  their  profession,  as  authors. 
For  example,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  was  elected  as  a distinguished  professional 
scholar  and  writer.  He  was  not  previously  an  hospital-surgeon,  and,  when  elected, 
he  bad  never  been  a teacher.  He  is  now,  however,  teacher  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity. So  with  Mr.  Swan,  who  had  been  an  hospital-surgeon  at  Lincoln.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  College,  by  carrying  all  the  public  prizes,  and  by  adding 
to  the  knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  upon  the  Nerves,  in  a way  that  no  person 
but  himself  has  done  in  these  times.  His  labours,  his  industry,  and  his  knowledge, 
got  him  the  notice  of  the  Council ; and  notwithstanding  he  was  not  a,  practitioner 
in  London,  and  had  been  practising  as  a surgeon  apothecary  at  Lincoln,  his 
literary  and  scientific  pretensions  were  such,  that  a general  feeling  prevailed  that 
he  ought  to  be  elected  ; and  he  was  so,  accordingly,  and  is  now  a member  of  the 
Council. 

5941.  Have  those  understandings,  as  to  the  classes  of  persons  out  of  whom 
the  Council  ought  to  be  elected,  ever  been  reduced  to  writing? — Never,  that 
I know  of. 

5942.  Then  it  is  still  understood  that  they  are  to  be  public  men  ; but  a different 

interpretation  is  put  upon  the  word,  public  V — There  may  be  public  men  as 

authors,  f)ublic  men  as  teachers,  public  men  as  practical  surgeons. 

5943-  Ho  w long  has  this  more  enlarged  interpretation  been  put  upon  the  word, 
public? — I think  it  has  been  the  case  ever  since  I belonged  to  the  Council.  I was 
elected,  because  I vvas  a public  man.  I was  not  known  to  one-fourth  part  of  the' 
members  of  the  Council,  and  was  even  neglected  by  my  colleague,  with  whom 
I was  at  variance  at  the  time, 

5944.  Who  is  it  that  reads  this  admonition  to  the  members  of  the  Council,  and 
teaches  them  that  they  ought  to  elect  public  men  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  words 
public  men  are  mentioned,  excepting  by  such  persons  as  myself.  1 think  that 
public  pretensions  are  the  fair  claims  for  public  station,  and  for  public  functions. 

5945.  Is  it  binding  upon  the  members  of  the  Council,  or  a mere  matter  of  indi- 
vidual opinion,  that  the  persons  elected  should  be  public  men? — I believe  it  is 
a prevalent  opinion  or  sentiment  in  the  Council,  that  such  is  the  justification  for 
electing  a man.  He  may  be  an  hospital-surgeon,  and  not  elected ; he  may  be  a 
teacher  of  anatomy,  and  not  elected  ; he  may  be  a teacher  of  surgery,  and  not 
elected  : because  he  may  not  have  sufficient  public  character,  to  entitle  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  thembers  of  the  Council,  to  belong  to  that  body. 

5946.  Was  there  not  a time  when  teachers  at  private  schools,  however  eminent 
they  might  be,  were  not  considered  as  included  among  the  public  men,  who  were 
eligible  into  the  Council? — Certainly  there  was,  when  1 came  there.  During  my 
time,  there  has  been  a general  notion,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  ought  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  hospital-surgeons  and  of  public  teachers,  belonging  to  the  schools 
of  hospitals  : and  that  individual  teachers,  who  set  up  for  themselves,  ought  not  to 
be  elected.  Such  was  certainly  the  opinion,  when  I came  there  : but  it  has  long 
since  been  abandoned,  not  only  as  to  the  feeling,  but  practically  abandoned,  in  the 
instances  I have  mentioned.  Mr.  Copeland,  for  example,  was  never,  either  a 
teacher,  or  hospital-surgeon.  He  was  elected  because  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  author. 

5947.  In  what  shape  is  it  laid  down,  as  a rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  electors, 
that  they  ought  to  choose  public  men? — I believe  that  the  expression  was  used  in 
the  preliminary  observations  made  by  such  men,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Cline; 
and  I have  used  it,  myself : but  it  is  a mode  of  speech  among  ourselves,  which  is 
not  on  record  ; it  is  only  a feeling,  which  governs  our  actions. 

5948.  Then  you  mean,  that  the  persons  chosen  should  have  that  degree  of 
eminence,  that  the  public  will  sanction  your  choice? — That  is  our  feeling. 

5949.  Eminence,  howsoever  acquired  ? — Yes,  eminence  belonging  to  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery. 
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- >(5950.('iAccording  jto  your  ■ present  mode  of  election,  a person,  eitheroQnce 
passed  over  in  the  preparatory  list,  or  once  black-balled,  though  he  wete  subse- 
quently to  abandon  pharmacy,  or  were  to  acquire  the  weli-merited  title  of  a public 
man,  could  never  again  have  the  opportunity  of  being  proposed  for  admission  into 
the  Council  r^l  believe  that  that  is  not  written.  I think  that  is  a silent  under- 
standing among  us.  e 

5951.  Then  this  is  an  understanding  which,  among  yourselves,  has  the  force  of 
a bye*ldw?^Yes ; and  I think  that  it  is  a good  rule  ; because  if  we  were  to  open 
the  elections  to  persons  that  have  been  passed  over,  it  would  produce  a great  deal 
of  wrangling  and  confusion ; and  that,  unprofitably.  For  in  the  course  of  my 
time  (I  being  now  one  of  the  four  remaining,  who  were  members  of  the  Council 
when  I was  elected  ; and  17  new'  members  having  been  added,  since  I first  entered 
the  Council)  I suppose  there  have  been  20  or  30  rejections ; and  I do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  no  person  was  ever  rejected,  whose  rejection  I did  not,  then  or  sub- 
sequently, conscientiously  approve  of. 

5952.  May  not  a person,  after  being  passed  over  or  black-balled,  acquire  such 
eminence,  connected  with  the  profession  of  surgery,  as  justly  to  be  considered  a 
public  man  ? — I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  a man  should  make  any  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  art  of  surgery,  (supposing,  for  instance,  that  one  of  our  country- 
men had  discovered  the  important  art  of  breaking  the  stone  in  the  urinary  bladder, 
with  equal  or  superior  success  to  Baron  Huerteloup,)  we  should  then  go  back 
again,  and  place  that  man  upon  the  list  of  candidates,  if  he  was  in  all  respects  an 
eligible  person, 

5953‘  Supposing  the  understanding  of  not  returning  back  again  to  names  once 
passed  over,  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  submitted  to  counsel  as  a proposed  new 
bye-law:  would  not  the  opinion  be,  that  as  imposing  upon  the  members  of  the 
Council,  in  their  choice  of  a colleague,  a restriction  not  authorized  by  the  charter, 
any  such  bye-law  would  be  illegal  ? — That  is  a legal  question,  and  I am  not  a 
lawyer.  I have  no  turn  for  law. 

5954.  When  understandings  are  acted  upon  so  uniformly  by  a corporation,  as 
to  become  a rule  of  action,  and  to  have  the  force  of  bye-laws,  ought  they  not  to 
be  reduced  to  writing,  and  submitted  to  counsel  for  an  opinion  on  the  case, 
whether,  as  bye-laws,  they  would  be  legal  or  not?- — I am  not  aware  to  what 
extent  the  details  and  particulars  of  law  s may  be  extended ; but  where  they  are 
very^’much  extended  and  multiplied,  I think  the  laws  are  less  practical,  and, 
perhaps,  less  beneficial  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  I have  a 
great  dread  of  multiplying  laws,  and  of  writing  the  details  of  things  for  regulations, 
excepting  they  are  applicable  to  general  principles.  General  principles  and  rules 
may  be  reduced  to  practice;  but  we  might  have  endless  and  indefinite  details  in 
our  regulations,  if  w'e  did  not  go  upon  general  principles  : and  I believe  it  is  the 
feeling  among  us,  that  we  might  multiply  our  details  in  technical  laws,  without 
making  the  matter  any  better  as  to  practice. 

5955.  Is  the  present  mode  of  choosing  the  members  of  the  Council,  in  , your 
opinion,  a good  one  humbly  submit  that  to  be  my  opinion.  Looking  at,  the 
men  now  in  the  Council,  ! do  not  know  that  much  fitter  men  could  be  found  in 
London.  We  are  all  sufficiently  rivals  to  be  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and, 
as  not  any  three  ihen- among  us  agree  upon  any  subject,  there,  as  in  other  places, 
we  cannot  be  an  united  despotic  body. 

5956.  The  members  of  the  Council  being,  a large  majority  of  them  at  least, 
either  hospital  surgeons  or  lecturers;  and  it  being  one  of  their  duties  to  decide 
what  hospitals  or  schools  shall  be  recognized,  are  they  not  subject  to  the  imputa- 
tions, that  they  frame  regulations  for  the  recognition  of  schools  and  hospitals,  not 
wholly  without  regard  to  their  own  personal  interests  ? — There  is  some  ground  for 
that  accusation.  At  present  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  court  of  examiners  who 
is  a teacher.  I gave  up  being  a teacher,  when  I was  elected  into  the  court  of 
examiners,  as  matter  of  feeling,  that  I ought  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  my  own 
pupils.  With  respect  to  an  hospital,  it  is  a different  case ; and  I am  not  quite 
sure,  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  if  a man  was  to  cease  being  an  hospital  sur- 
geonv  w'hen  he  came  into  the  court  of  examiners.  But  again,  there  would  be  this 
great  disadvantage  to  the  public,  and  to  the  charity  from  which  the  gentleman  was 
removed  ; that  they  might  lose  the  benefit  of  having  an  experienced  consulting 
surgeon,  presiding  over  the  junior  surgeons,  so  as  to  check  or  prevent  their  doing, 
what  they  call,  heroic  enterprizes  : that  is,  seeking  for  reputation  in  their  profes- 
sion, by  doing  outrageously  daring  and  hazardous  operations.  Now,  in  the  public 
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Sir  Anth.  Carlisle,  hospitals  in  London,  that  is,  at  present,  checked  in  two  ways  : first,  by  the  public 

manner  in  which  all  violent  operations  are  performed  ; and  secondly,  by  the  senior 

G May  1834.  nneinbers,  whose  experience  and  judgment  is  great,  exerting  their  authority  to 
forbid  the  doing  of  what  may  unavailingly  endanger  human  life.  More  operations 
of  this  kind  are  performed  in  private,  than  are  justifiable.  Many  violent  men 
seek  notoriety  by  hazardous  feats  of  that  sort ; and,  if  the  operation  succeeds,  they 
get  it ; but  if  it  does  not  succeed,  the  matter  is  hushed  up,  and  nobody  know's  any- 
thing about  it.  Now  this  is  a great  security,  which  the  governors  of  hospitals 
ought  to  set  value  upon ; that  if  they  retain  senior  surgeons  they  are  much  better 
assured  that  the  objects  of  the  charity  will  be  carefully  treated,  than  if  hos- 
pital appointments  were  left  entirely  to  the  scramble  of  young  men.  Young  anato- 
mists, flushed  with  dissecting-room  assurance,  often  dare  to  perform  operations 
which  experienced  surgeons  refuse.  The  difference  between  natural  structure  and 
diseased,  between  moving  bleeding  flesh  and  a passive  carcass,  often  appals  the 
stoutest  heart;  and  demands  a presence  of  mind  which  nothing  but  extensive 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  unforeseen  vicissitudes  of  surgical  operations  can 
give.  Out  of  several  hundred  apparently  similar  operations,  which  I have  done,  say 
amputations,  I never  saw  two  alike ; but  each  required  special  momentary  judg- 
ment; and  the  roll  of  such  evidence  only  ends  wdth  the  life  of  an  experienced 
surgeon,  who  cannot  transmit  those  important  details  to  posterity. 

5957.  Was  not  the  operation  for  aneurism  at  the  time  when  first  proposed,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  dangerous  and  desperate  operations  that  the  matured  ex- 
perience and  judgment  of  most  senior  surgeons  w’ould  have  condemned? — The 
operation  for  aneurism  was  always  a dangerous  one  ; but  operations  similar  to  that 
were  done  by  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
then  an  aged  surgeon,  was  the  person  who  particularly  devised  an  improvement  in 
the  operation  for  aneurism  ; but  there  is,  however,  no  operation  done  for  a large 
aneurism  without  great  peril  to  the  life  of  the  patient.  If  a man  has  aneurism  in 
two  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  and  is  very  much  out  of  health,  it  is  in 
vain  to  do  that  operation  in  one  part,  when  he  may  die  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  another  ; or  if  it  is  an  aneurism  of  a large  vessel,  which  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  Come  at,  to  tie,  and  w'hich  the  operator,  in  searching  for,  may  fail  in  getting 
to  the  right  side  of,  the  patient  may  die  in  his  hands.  Operations  have  been  done 
for  aneurism,  which  I consider  to  be  totally  unjustifiable.  Some  of  them  have 

. succeeded  -and  have  given  the  person  great  eclat ; but  those  who  have  perished, 
are  unknown  to  the  public. 

5958.  The  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  admit  among  the  examiners  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  junior  men? — I confess  that  every  person  improves,  as  an  exa- 
miner, in  his  tact,  in  his  perspicacity,  and  in  his  mode  of  examining,  as  he  advances 
in  experience.  That  is  my  observation  upon  it. 

5959.  Do  not  seniors,  as  they  grow  older,  and  when  they  cease  to  dissect,  forget 
their  knowledge  of  minute  anatomy,  which  is  only  to  be  kept  in  the  memory  by 
constant  dissection  ? — When  a man  has  once  been  w'ell  established  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  anatomy,  and  has  practised  as  a surgeon  for  20  or  30  years, 
having  to  rehearse  his  anatomy  previous  to  every  operation,  it  is  impossible,  unless 
his  faculties  fail  him,  that  he  should  forget  the  great  leading  features  of  anatomy. 
Now  I am  of  opinion  that  a man’s  infirmities,  and  not  his  age,  create  his  inability. 
When  we  see  such  a man  as  Prince  Talleyrand,  the  most  acute  and  the  most 
powerful-minded  man  in  Europe,  and  that  he  is  turned  of  80,  I think  we  may  say 
that  a man  at  80  might  be  a member  of  the  court  of  examiners  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

5960.  If  you  were  to  divide  an  assembly  of  20  men,  the  age  of  whom  was  36 
years  and  upwards,  into  10  seniors  and  10  juniors,  in  which  party  \v6uld  you  seek 
for  the  men  in  the  greatest  vigour  of  their  faculties  ? — I think,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  the  old  men,  if  they  had  not  lost  their  faculties  by  intemperance  or 
disease,  w'ould  be  the  best;  because  an  examination,  like  ours,  must  be  conducted 
with  great  perspicacity  and  judgment. 

5961.  By  the  caveat,  “ if  they  bad  not  lost  their  faculties,”  are  you  not  assuming 
that  not  to  have  happened,  which  probably  would  have  happened,  to  some,  at  least, 
of  the  seniors,  that  their  faculties  w'ould  be  impaired  by  age  ? — To  speak  of  the 
present  state  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I would  say,  that  the  men  w'ho  are  the 
eldest  in  the  Council,  at  this  time,  have  not  had  their  faculties  deteriorated  since 
I knew  them.  I consider  the  sagacity  of  man  to  progress  with  his  years  ; and 
unless  intemperance  or  disease  arrest  his  intellectual  records,  he  accumulates  wis- 
dom 
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dom  till  he  dies.  Men,  of  originally  strong  minds,  continually  improve  by  the  Sir  Anth.  Carlisle. 
accumulation  of  experience  ; while  weak  men  progressively  become  more  im-  — — — . 

becile.  ^ ^ 

5962.  What  number  of  beds  does  the  College  require,  to  qualify  a metropolitan 
hospital  for  recognition  ? — I think  it  is  upwards  of  1 00. 

5963.  Was  not  the  Westminster  Hospital  recognized  at  a time  when  it  contained 
less  than  100  beds;  and  was  not  the  Council  accused  of  breaking  through  its  ow'n 
regulation,  in  this  instance,  to  benefit  its  own  members? — I believe  that  a liberal 
allowance  was  made  in  favour  of  that  hospital,  for  these  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  most  ancient  subscription  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  exemplar 
of  all  the  rest.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  the  hospital  at  which  Mr.  Cheselden 
operated,  and  several  other  men  of  great  eminence.  Since  the  time  of  its  institu- 
tion, the  College  of  Surgeons  had  alw'ays  a surgeon  of  the  Westminster  Hospital 
in  their  body,  seeing  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  there  were 
none  other,  but  the  endowed  hospitals,  such  as  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s, 
and  afterwards  Guy’s.  They,  therefore,  could  have  no  other  hospital-surgeons 
in  the  College  excepting  the  surgeons  of  the  endowed  hospitals  and  of  the  West- 
minster Hospital;  and  to  turn  the  latter  off,  after  the  Westminster  Hospital  had 
been  a school  of  surgeons  and  of  surgery  for  a century,  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
neither  very  just,  nor  very  gracious.  In  consequence  of  those  claims,  the  rule  was 
laid  aside,  with  regard  to  that  hospital ; not  but  that,  upon  many  occasions,  within 
my  time,  the  Westminster  Hospital  has  contained  100  patients;  and  it  has  been 
cleared  out  once  or  twice,  on  apprehended  public  necessities,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  120. 

5964.  Previous  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lynn,  junior,  were  not  all  the  surgeons 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital  examiners,  and  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons? — They  were,  I believe,  by  pure  accident ; certainly  not  by  their  elect- 
ing one  another.  Eor  I will  venture  to  say,  that  they  did  not  all  vote  for  one  • 
another. 

5965.  Was  it  not  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  the 
Council  had  exercised  partiality,  by  breaking  through  its  own  regulations,  to  serve 
the  members  of  its  own  body  ? — It  has  the  appearance  of  a solecism  and  of  an 
absurdity,  I acknowledge ; and  the  apology  I have  taken  leave  to  offer,  is  a conse- 
quence ; but  I will  venture  to  say,  that  the  elections  into  the  Council  of  the  College 
have  been  in  mere  rotation,  and  accidental ; and  that  they  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  preference  given  to  or  by  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital  for  one 
another. 

5966.  Do  you  approve  of  excluding  from  the  Council  members  of  the  College, 
who  practise  midwifery  or  pharmacy  ? — Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  business  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  surgeons.  Neither  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Cheselden,  nor 
Mr.  Cline,  would  have  liked  to  have  kept  a shop  and  to  have  sold  medicine.  Such 
offices  are  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  persons  who  are  to  be  rulers  or  legislators 
in  their  profession. 

5967.  Is  it  not  often  necessary,  that  the  practitioners  in  midwifery  should  per- 
form dangerous  and  hazardous  surgical  operations? — So  they  say.  Perhaps,  I 
think  a little  differently ; and  that  more  surgery  is  introduced  into  midwifery  than 
is  really  necessary.  Parturition,  I consider  a natural  operation,  and  that  the  less 
surgeons  have  to  do  with  it  the  better.  If  people  interfere  with  these  great  ordina-  - 
tions  of  nature,  they  generally  do  w'rong.  I know  that  I am  not  much  supported 

in  my  way  of  thinking  by  the  profession  j although  many  are  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  who,  yet,  dare  not  avow  it. 

5968.  Are  there  not  cases  in  midwifery,  when  the  patient  must  either  die,  or 
undergo  some  artificial  succour  ? — I have  had  no  experience,  except  when  called 
in  by  others;  but  in  all  the  cases  in  which  I have  been  called  in,  it  has  unfortu- 
nately turned  out,  that  some  obtrusive  mistake,  some  specious,  artificial  interference 
has  first  happened  ; and  generally  that  which  was  predicted,  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
true  : so  that  the  interference  was  either  destructive  to  the  life  of  the  child,  or  w'as 
iound  afterw'ards  to  have  been  unnecessary.  That  is  my  experience  : I may  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  a prejudiced  man  ; but  I think  my  opinion  is  confirmed,  when  I ' 
consider  that  the  whole  empire  of  China,  ranging  over  the  greatest  space  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  through  the  greatest  variety  of  climate,  comprehending 
the  most  refined  people  and  the  most  uncivilized  people,  have  even  no  women- 
midw’ives,  and  no  practitioners  in  midwifery  at  all.  Of  course  the  African  nations, 
the  same ; and  the  Hindoos,  the  same. 

602. — II. 
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Sir  Anth.  Carlisle.  5969-  In  the  early  part  of  life,  did  you  ever  practise  midwifery  ? — Never. 

5970-  Is  parturition  affected  materially  by  climate  ? — China  ranges  over  the 

6 May  1834.  snovvy,  and  also  over  torrid  regions. 

5971.  Are  there  not  countries  where  women  bring  forth  in  the  field;  deliver 
themselves,  carry  home  their  child,  and  undergo  no  interruption  to  their  usual 
occupations ; and  do  such  countries  afford  an  example  for  us  to  follow  ? — I believe 
in  many  countries,  it  is  so  said ; and  it  is  assumed  to  be  peculiar  to  one  climate  : 
but  I understand  from  Captain  Ross,  that  among  the  northern  Esquimaux  people 
with  whom  he  lived,  the  females  go  to  work,  and  lug  the  child  about,  wrapped 
up  in  a bit  of  bear-skin,  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  Ijorn.  So  also  in  Lapland,  the 
woman  is  brought  to  bed,  and  there  is  neither  man-midwife  nor  w’oman-midwife. 

5972.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this  apparently  slight  degree  of  constitutional 
suffering  which  parturition  occasions  in  certain  countries? — I purposely  mentioned 
the  wide  range  of  the  empire  of  China,  for  the  sake  of  showing,  that  it  is  not 
climate,  or  civilization.  Because  it  is  the  same  in  hot  climates  and  in  cold 
climates  ; in  the  highest  state  of  artificial  life,  among  the  refined  orders  of  Chinese, 
and  in  the  rudest  and  least  cultivated  state,  among  the  lowest  orders  of  Chinese. 
Still  I have  not  heard  that  there  is  any  scarcity  of  human  beings ; for  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  in  all  those  places. 

5973.  Is  it  a fair  inference,  that  because  no  succour  is  necessary  in  one  country, 
where  parturition  is  easy,  therefore  it  is  not  wanting  in  this  country,  where  partu- 
rition is  difficult? — There  is  a slight  exception  to  that  in  our  own  country.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  make  laws,  to  prevent  clandestine  parturition  in  women. 
Servant  girls,  for  example,  who  are  got  with  child,  if  they  do  not  give  notice  of 
their  condition,  are  amenable  to  punishment.  Now  that  has  arisen  from  the 

' notorious  fact,  that  girls  have  been  delivered,  sometimes,  in  the  same  chamber 
where  another  woman  sle[)t,  without  its  being  discovered.  In  such  cases,  it  was 
not  know'll  either  that  the  woman  had  been  delivered,  or  that  she  had  been  with 
child.  She  certainly  could  know'  nothing  about  man-midwifery;  and  those  things 
are  so  frequent,  and  so  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  that  it  has  been  found 
f necessary  to  legislate  upon  it. 

5974.  Are  you  opposed,  not  only  to  the  admission  of  midwifery  practitioners 
into  the  Council,  but  also  to  the  College  examining  on  midwifery  ?— Entirely.  I 
think,  the  teachers  of  midwifery  would  never  agree  to  it;  for  it  would  subject 
their  pupils  to  inquiries  which  would,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a great 
many  of  the  students  who  have  been  instructed  by  men-midwives  of  supposed 
capability. 

5975.  Is  it  because  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  Council  to  receive  such  men 
into  its  body,  that  you  object  to  their  reception  ? — I consider  it  derogatory  to  any 

' liberal  man  to  assume  the  office  of  a nurse,  of  an  old  w'oman ; and  that  it  is  an 
‘ imposture  to  pretend  that  a medical  man  is  required  at  a labour.  The  craft  there- 
fore involves  imposture,  mischievous  interference,  and  gross  indecency.  Not  only 
is  it  beneath  our  dignity,  but  it  is  not  within  our  province.  I do  not  consider  the 
' delivery  of  a woman,  as  a surgical  operation  ; it  is  a natural  operation.  The 
' men-midwives  have  recourse  to  surgical  operations,  to  make  themselves  in  request, 
and  to  make  it  believed,  that  parturition  is  a surgical  act,  which  it  ought  not  to  be. 
All  interference  in  my  opinion  is  injurious,  particularly  premature  interference,  or  a 
meddling  with  the  processes  of  nature. 

5976.  Ought  general  practitioners  to  be  remunerated  by  charging  for  their  medi- 
cine, or  for  their  attendance  ? — 1 do  not  think  it  is  right  to  charge  for  medicine. 
The  Legislature  ought  to  make  two  regulations,  if  practicable  : first,  that  all  men 
who  take  charge  of  human  life,  should  be  paid  in  fees,  like  gentlemen.  I do  not 
see  why  an  apothecary  should  not  be  paid  like  an  attorney,  and  be  legally  entitled 
to  demand  his  fee.  He  should  have  his  fee  for  his  visit,  and  find  his  drugs  into  the 
bargain.  The  practice  of  paying  an  apothecary  for  the  quantity  of  drugs  he  can 
either  persuade  the  patient  to  sw'allow,  or  deliver  at  the  door,  is  an  abomination. 
It  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  botli  parties  : the  practitioner  who  so  deals,  is 
looked  upon  by  his  patients  with  ill-will,  w'hen  the  bill  comes  in  ; for  they  inva- 
riably have  an  opinion  that  he  sent  in  a great  many  drugs  which  were  totally  use- 
less, for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  bill.  The  second  regulation  is,  that  all 

' men  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  their  experience  and  standing.  I would  have 
surgeons  begin  to  be  paid,  say  5 s.  a visit.  1 do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  I 
was  24  or  25  years  of  age,  I did  not  deserve  a guinea  as  a fee,  in  the  same  way 
that  1 do  now.  I should  have  been  well  paid  at  5 s,  or  lO^.  ; and  so  as  to  a phy- 
sician. 
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sician.  A physician  beginning  practice,  who  has  his  business  to  learn,  if  you  give 
him  5^.,  is  well  paid  ; and  if  you  give  the  apothecary,  who  is  a sub-physician,  5^., 
and  he  finds  the  drugs,  and  does  all  the  little  ministrations,  he  is  also  well  paid  ; 
or  even  by  a less  sum,  in  early  practice.  I think,  some  such  rules  would  harmo- 
nize the  profession,  and  make  them  and  the  public  much  better  satisfied. 

5977.  Ought  apothecaries  to  be  paid  for  the  medicines  they  send,  and  for  at- 
tendance also  ? — The  medicine  really  necessary,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  of  trum- 
pery value,  and  is  not  worth  considering.  If  an  apothecary  of  experience  was  paid 
10  j.  a visit,  it  would  be  better  for  him,  and  for  the  patient  too:  because  then, 
instead  of  sending  the  useless  bottles,  some  coloured  red  and  some  yellow,  he 
would  be  paid  for  his  skill  and  attendance,  as  he  ought  to  be. 

5978.  If  charging  for  attendance  was  rendered  legal,  would  it  be  adopted  in 
practice  ? — I think  it  would,  and  that  it  should  be  made  a regulation  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries’ Company. 

5979-  Ireland,  the  Apothecaries’  Company  undertakes  the  duty  of  taxing 
apothecaries’  bills ; and  a century  ago,  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  London,  took 
upon  itself  to  perform  the  same  duty  ? — I have  heard  of  it,  and  also  that  in  France 
no  man,  selling  drugs,  can  prescribe  them;  it  being  a penal  offence. 

5980.  Do  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London  confine  their  practice  to  sur- 
gery I — No  ; they  practise  also  as  physicians  ; and  physicians  do  not  scruple  to 
take  fees,  in  surgical  cases. 

598].  If  they  are  qualified,  by  their  acquirements,  to  do  so  with  benefit  to  their 
patients,  is  it  not  expedient  that  they  should  do  so  ? — It  is.  I see  as  many  patients 
in  the  character  of  a physician,  as  of  a surgeon.  But  when  there  is  anything  that 
my  experience  does  not  satisfy  me  about,  I am  glad  to  be  joined  by  a physician  ; 
although  I have  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  constitution  as  any 
physician  ; and  I have  been  often  consulted  by  physicians  themselves  about  physi- 
cians’ diseases.  I consider  myself  perfectly  competent  to  attend  to  a disease,  that 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  a physician;  and  that  the  distinctions  between  what  ought 
to  belong  to  a physician,  and  what  belong  to  a surgeon,  are  quite  undefinable. 

5982.  Does  not  the  education  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  eminently  fit  them 
for  practising  physic,  as  well  as  surgery? — Certainly.  The  most  extensive  class  of 
dangerous  diseases  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ; and  as  the  surgeon  possesses  the 
most  enlarged  experience  in  observing  the  progress  of  external  inflammations,  and 
of  knowing  the  effects  of  treatment ; he  also  is  best  able  to  judge  of  inward  inflam- 
mation. 

5983-  Can  any  definite  line  be  drawn  in  praetice  between  medical  and  surgical 
diseases  ?— I think  it  is  impossible.  For  example,  in  a syphilitic  disease,  there  are 
constitutional  symptoms,  and  there  are  local  symptoms.  I will  take  another  exam- 
ple. Physicians  say  that  they  claim  all  internal  diseases.  Suppose  a man  has  a 
diseased  state  of  the  lower  intestine.  If  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  it  be- 
longs to  the  physician  ; but  the  moment  it  comes  down,  and  within  reach  of  the 
finger,  it  belongs  to  the  surgeon.  Now,  can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  that 
the  same  disease  may  be  a stricture,  a prolapsus,  or  a volvolus  of  the  intestine,  or 
a strangulated  hernia ; and  thus  it  falls  within  the  charge  of  the  physician,  at  one 
hour,  and  of  the  surgeon  on  the  following. 

5984.  Have  not  many  of  the  general  practitioners  in  the  country  occupied 
important  situations  in  the  country  hospitals  ? — They  have ; and  many  of  them 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  surgery,  as  for  example,  Mr.  White,  of 
Manchester  ; Mr.  Bainton,  of  Bristol ; Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds  ; and  a man  who  prac- 
tised both  as  a physician  and  a surgeon.  Dr.  Kirkland,  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

5985.  Is  the  bye-law  defensible,  which,  in  case  these  men  were  residing  in 
London,  would  exclude  them  from  your  Council? — If  Mr.  Hey,  or  Mr.  White,  or 
Mr.  Bainton,  had  lived  in  London,  I think  the  collision  of  metropolitan  society 
would  have  made  each  of  them  greater  men  than  they  were.  All  great  men  in 
large  states  have  been  resident  in  the  metropolis,  and,  perhaps,  have  been  raised 
to  high  eminence  by  that  high  excitement. 

5986.  What  is  the  standing  regulation  as  to  ihe  number  of  surgeons  in  West- 
minster Hospital  ?— The  standing  regulation  is,  that  there  shall  be  three  surgeons  ; 
but  that  law  has  been  broken  through,  by  a sort  of  violence,  and  they  have  made  four. 

5987*  What  was  the  occasion  of  that  violence? — It  was  principally  done  by 
a person  who  was  rather  above  the  law,  as  I believe. 

5988.  Was  there  any  reason  stated  for  it? — No;  it  was  carried  by  assault,  or 
by  surprise. 
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5989.  Was  it  contrary  to  the  printed  regulations  of  the  hospital? — Entirely; 
the  regulations  say,  that  there  shall  be  three  surgeons,  and  an  assistant  surgeon. 

5990.  Do  you  perform  capital  operations  there  ? — -Yes ; whenever  I am  called 
upon  ; and  I intend  to  do  so,  while  rny  sight  does  not  require  glasses. 

5991.  What  is  the  number  of  medical  and  surgical  pupils  at  the  Westminster 

Hospital? — I suppose  about  30  or  40.  1?  fit.  ; 

,5992.  W'hat  is  the  fee  that  they  pay  ? — The  fee  is  12  guineas,  for  half  a year  ; 
and  20  guineas,  for  the  twelvemonth  ; and,  in  the  last  case,  they  become  per- 
petual. — 

5993.  Do  the  greater  number  enter  for  the  whole  year? — I think  they  do 7 but 
although  this  hospital  may  be  small,  there  is  a courtesy  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  allowing  all  the  pupils,  either  of  St.  George’s,  the  Westminster,  or  Middle- 
sex, to  have  access  to,  and  to  see  the  operations  in  the  other  two.  And  that  is 
one  advantage  which  London  has  over  a country  town  : for  in  Westminster,  the 
pupils  have  three  hospitals  ; in  Bristol,  they  have  but  one  and  a workhouse  ; and 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  they  have  but  one. 

5994.  Do  the  hospital  surgeons  in  London  take  apprentices? — They  may,  if 
they  please  : but  I do  not  think  they  have  any  now. 

5995.  What  is  the  least  premium  which  it  is  usual  for  an  apprentice  to  pay  to 
an  hospital  surgeon ? — I never  had  but  one;  and  that  was  a gentleman  whom 
I sent  to  Cambridge  ; and  I think  he  lived  with  me  five  years,  and  paid  me  300 
guineas  ; his  board,  when  in  tow'n,  being  included. 

5996.  Have  the  pupils  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  the  privilege  of  learning  to 
dress  patients? — They  have,  if  they  please.  There  is  a house  surgeon,  who  claims 
to  do  most  of  it ; but  when  the  hospital  was  more  full  of  patients  than  it  is  now, 
there  was  a rotation  of  dressers  among  the  pupils.  They  went  in  the  morning,  two 
or  three  this  w eek,  and  two  or  three  the  next  week,  to  assist  the  house  surgeon  in 
dressing. 

5997.  Does  not  the  practice  at  that  hospital  rather  differ  from  the  practice  at 
others  in  London;  that  there  is  a Iwuse  surgeon  who  is  appointed  by  the  other 
surgeons ; and  that  the  other  surgeons  share  a portion  of  the  fee  of  the  house  or 
dressing  surgeon? — No.  The  house  surgeon  is  the  dressing  surgeon  9 and  he 
pays  us  a fee.  He  is  not  a pupil,  but  a person  who  has  already  finished  his 
studies,  often  a member  of  the  College;  and  he  pays  100  guineas,  of  which 
40  goes  to  the  hospital,  for  his  board  and  accommodation  in  the  house,  and  60  are 
divided  among  the  four  surgeons. 

5998.  He  usually  holds  it  a year,  in  order  to  learn  that  part  of  his  profession  ?-- 
Yes;  it  is  considered  a very  advantageous  office. 

5999.  Does  he  call  in  the  surgical  pupils  of  the  hospital  to  his  aid  ? — They 
ought  to  be  always  present  at  the  dressing  of  the  patients  in  the  morning;  and  at 
the  dressing  of  the  out-patients. 

6000.  Is  not  that  a part  of  practical  surgery  which  it  is  essential  that  students 

should  have  an  opportunity  of  learning?  In  what  manner  are  they  taught  it  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital  ? — If  a young  man  wishes  to  learn  to  bleed,  the  assistant 
surgeon  says,  “ If  you  come  in  the  morning,  there  may  be  three  or  four  patients 
to  be  bled.  You  shall  bleed  them.  Or  there  may  be  asfractured  legi”  He  says, 
“ You  shall  bandage  that  fractured  leg.”  lOd  uedJ  oJ 

6001.  Do  the  pupils  pay  any  extra  fee  for  such  instruction  to  the  house  surgeon  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

6002.  Do  you  approve  of  the  mode  of  electing  physicians  and  surgeons  to  the 
London  hospitals? — I do  not  know  that  sufficient  care  is  taken,  by  the  governors, 
and  the  trustees,  or  other  electors.  But  when  men  have  become  trustees  or  gover- 
nors, by  subscribing  their  money,  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  control 
them  as  to  their  choice.  The  choice  ought  alw'ays  to  be  made  of  some  person, 
who  has  given  proofs  of  public  ability,  and  public  character,  or  who  ha&( distin- 
guished himself  in  some  way  or  other,  as  by  being  an  author,  &c.  io<s  luDd.  irr 

6003.  Must  the  subscribers  have  been  so  for  any  length  of  timeiprevious  to 
the  day  of  election,  in  order  to  give  them  a right  to  vote  ?—^Six 'months with 
us  ; and  they  must  subscribe  either  a capital  sum  of  30  /.,  or  three  giiineas  a year. 

6004.  Do  you  approve  of  the  mode  of  appointing  the  teachers  to  the  London 

schools? — 1 think  the  governors  of  hospitals  ought  to  have  nothing  toodo  with 
that  ; and  that  no  school  of  anatomy  should  be  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital. 
I regard  that  as  an  improper  thing;  because  it  has  a bad  efifeet  on  the  minds 
of  the  patients.  I would  not  operate  on  a patient  who  laboured  under  an  appre- 
. ig  iui  © I '-  hension, 
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iiejrisioiiir'ihafc  if  jie  dite(JyThet(should  be  dissected.  I therefore  disapprpiy^/o£(seliooIs 
of -anatoi!ny,n.within  tbe;  walls  of  hospitals.  It  must  create  a great/deal'j^f  that 
horror  wiiicbj-v  I think,  is  a wholesome  superstition,  and  a safeguard  to  the 
living.  > ( 'Hij.  xioq? 

;j9iboo<5tciJW  w;h'atj  mode  are  the  teachers  usually  appointed,  who  are  attached 
to  hospital  schools  ? — We  have  no  teachers  attached  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

;^6oo,^3^I^oesitl^e  course  of  study,  prescribed  by  your  College,  admit  of  any  im- 
p’Qyemeofcptkonsidering  it  as  the  course  for  men  who  are  to  be  general  practitioners? 
— Considering  the  uncertain  remuneration  of  a man,  who  is  to  be  a general  praeti- 
tione;riit)  the!  coiuntry;  and  the  pittance  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain  when  he  first  begins 
to  practise,  I think  a parent  would  not  lay  out  a great  deal  of  money  upon  the 
education  of  a son^  if  he  did  not  expect  him  to  be  better  paid  than  the  country 
practitioner  now  is.  I am  not  of  opinion  that  a very  enlarged  classical  educa- 
tioin  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  surgeons  or  apothecaries.  They  should  know 
enough  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  etymology  of  words; 
and,  perhaps,  to  cultivate  the  memory  in  early  life,  a little  discipline  in  a grammar 
^chpOiTmay  be  useful : but  the  being  able  to  run  over  a Latin  book  with  a certain 
degree  of  facility,  and  to  understand  a Greek  derivation,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

. 6097.  Would  not  at  least  a popular  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  be  de- 
airable  ?-r^Very  important.  Chemistry,  and  those  branches  of  knowledge,  have 
now  superseded 'Classical  learning.  For  I am  one  of  those  who  do  not  set  much 
value  on  the  knowledge  of  our  art,  to  be  derived  from  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
Tt  is.  gone!  by.  ■ 

, 6oo8,  If  it  isffitting  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  classical  medical  writers,  is  it 
not  better  to  defer  the  study  of  them  until  you  know  enough  of  your  profession  to 
be’ able  to  discriminate  the  error  they  contain  from  the  truth?  To  require  this 
learning  of  a young  man,  when  he  comes  up  as  a candidate  for  a diploma,  or  de- 
gree, is  it  not  to  misdirect  his  studies? — I think  entirely  so.  For  the  reading  Hip- 
;poerateS(,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  many  other  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  medical  classics, 
ini  ithefWay  of  educating  yourself  to  become  a physician  or  a surgeon,?  isiperfectly 
labsurdi  1 believe  that  neither  Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  Celsus,/wvould  be  admitted 
9to  obtain  our  diploma : they  would  all  be  turned  back  in  five  minutes  by  either  the 
8Goiieg,efof  Surgeons  or  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  : since  if  asked:  about  the 
jiciyijculation  of  the  blood,  they  would  answor,  that  they  never  have  heard  of  itt.  In 
etheo library,  of  reference  at  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  the  most  attentive 
readers  are  experienced  men.  1 

- fioopyl  Is  a candidate  subjected  to  any  inconvenience  by  being  examined  by  two 
boards  instead  of  one?  Would  not  examination  before  one  general  board  be  pre- 
;fei'able  ?j7f^I  think  that  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  ought  to  examine  apothe- 
'jcaries,  who  are  to  be  afterwards  sub-physicians;  but  whether  they  might. bene" 
ficially  have  aid  from  physicians,  or  not,  I cannot  say;  it  would  occasion  great 
jealousy;  and  difficulty  ; but  my  humble  opinion  is,  that  a special  board,  consisting 
lOf  two  oil  three  men.'of  the  College  of  Phj^sicians,  and  two  or  three  of  /the  IGollege 
of  SurgeonSjltODCOntnol  sG  large  a body  of  men  as  the  general  practitioners,' would 
becomem  |ob,’ a aobreefofiBordid  patronage.  If  such  a board  were  appointed,  the 
members  sh^iildfficsbabandonvtbe  lucrative  practice  of  their  profession  * btherwise, 
it  would  lead  to  their  being  preferably  called  in,  as  referees  ; and  I kno.w  one 
instance  where:  that  basi  been  done  upon  a very  large  scale. 

6010.  What  do  you  refer  to  ? — The  Vaccine  Board  was  productive  of  a 'great 
deal  of: profit  to  one  of  the  persons,  who  held  the  appointment  of  naming  the  vac- 
einatoc^at  (JO or  60  1.  a year.  noh'^ 

. ;W*hatiway  ? — They  all  called  in  that  person  to  consultations  ;uor  else 

lotfiey  mighpMidil  be< reappointed. 

,fK^ ; bO;i;^inWhiich>kould  be  the  preferable  course,  in  constituting  a board  to, examine 
(iCmididatieajfbc  general!  practice  : to  appoint  one  board  to  examine  the  whole  range 
of  medical  sciencd ; or  delegates  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of 
oj  ApotfecG^ries;(  eadi  to  examine  in  those  departments  of  medical  science  with  which 
ditheyiare  severally  considered  to  be  most  familiar? — I think  that  it  may  he  better 
.eopduotedi  by  t\TO  separate  boards  as  it  is  now  ; for  this  reason,  that  if  you  let  a 
: fiian  lloose  upon  the  world  with  only  a smattering  of  surgery,  he  might  be  a des- 
/iiperado  and  w'ant  to  commit  surgical  exploits  in  distant  parts  oLtlie  country,:.. but  if 
.l;hiej;QOtnea  before  tlie) College  of  Surgeons  to  take  out  his  diploma,,  he  runs  the  risk 
ijofi  being  asked' a number  of  questions,  which  will  show/whether  he  has  learnt  the 
-o-dpments  ofibis  profession  well  or  not.  If  he  was  to  get  a slight  e.xamination  in 
noi?;ifib2. — -II.  u 3 surgery, 


Sir  Anth.^Cfi^lisle. 
6 May  1334. 
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Sir  Anth.  Carlisle,  surgery,  and  an  equally  slight  examination  in  physic,  I think  he  might,  if  he  went 

through  only  one  examination  at  one  board,  be  an  imperfectly  qualitied  person  in 

6 May  1834.  both.  T do  not  see  where  you  are  to  draw  the  line  with  regard  to  surgical  qualifi- 
cation. A man  goes  into  the  country.  He  has  all  the  accidents  that  befal  man- 
kind, and  every  surgical  operation  which  can  be  needed  to  preserve  human  life, 
liable  to  come  under  his  charge  at  a moment's  notice ; and  in  those  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  a country  practitioner  should  be  equal  to  them  all.  When  I was  an 
apprentice  to  a surgeon  at  Durham,  50  years  ago,  we  founded  a small  hospital 
there.  At  that  time,  even  the  minor  operations  of  surgery,  although  there  were  six 
surgeons  in  the  town,  were  all  taken  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  16  miles  distant; 
cases  even  from  the  workhouse  ; and  all  persons  that  might  require  an  operation, 
such  as  that  for  hernia,  who  were  not  carried  to  Newcastle,  or  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  a Newcastle  surgeon  for  his  journey  to  Durham,  perished.  There 
was  not  a surgeon  at  Durham  till  that  hospital  was  instituted,  that  would  under- 
take to  do  a simple  operation.  They  attended  fractures,  and  dislocations  ; but  an 
operation  of  any  difficulty,  or  that  required  cutting,  was  not  performed  in  the  city 
of  Durham. 

6013.  If  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  are  to  continue 
to  examine  separately,  as  at  present,  ought  they  not  to  agree  together  in  what  dis- 
tinct departments  they  will  severally  examine,  so  that  the  candidate  may  not  be 

' examined  by  both  on  the  same  branch  of  science? — I cannot  conceive  how  the  thing 

' can  be  done,  to  give  a minor  qualification,  or  a minor  examination  ; to  make  a man 
a half-surgeon.  If  a man  is  to  go  into  the  country,  and  has  only  half  a diploma,  or 
is  only  half  qualified,  then  he  is  much  more  likely  to  do  mischief  than  good,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  I think,  with  all  submission,  that  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, if  they  go  on  improving,  as  they  have  done,  will  be  sure  to  make  a better 
order  of  practical  surgeons  all  over  the  kingdom  than  have  existed  heretofore,  and, 
perhaps,  push  the  point  of  surgical  education  and  examination  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done.  A number  of  candidates  come  before  us,  whom  it  is  quite  pitiable  to  see, 
from  their  distress  ; and  many  of  whom,  I am  confident,  were  they  examined  in 
public,  would  break  down,  go  tnad,  or  commit  suicide. 

6014.  Might  not  a part  of  the  examination  be  conducted  by  written  papers,  and 
'pdiVi  *vivd  voce} — The  old  men  of  the  College  are  pretty  good  judges  whether  a 
man  is  crammed,  or  whether  he  knows  what  he  is  examined  upon.  We  can  detect 
in  a moment,  by  turning  the  question  round,  whether  a man  has  seen  the  thing 
with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  learnt  it  from  a book,  or  has  been  taught  it  by 
rote. 

6015.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  expense  of  education  must  be  kept»>vithin  mo- 
derate limits,  what  time  would  you  require  candidates  to  have  devoted  to  their 
studies  ? — I think,  no  man  ought  to  be  admitted  a surgeon,  till  he  has  studied  the 
profession  six  years;  and  that  no  man  should  receive  a diploma,  till  he  is  22  years 
of  age. 

6016.  In  what  way  would  you  require  him  to  pass  those  six  years.  Would  you 
count  as  professional  study,  being  a boy  of  all-work  in  an  apothecary’s  or  drug- 
gist’s shop  ?- — I am  of  opinion  that  even  that  is  not  waste  time.  A young  man 
whose  mind  is  initiated,  from  the  age  of  15  or  16,  even  in  an  apothecary’s  shop,  is 
every  day  learning  something : that  such  a medicine  was  given  as  an  emetic,  and 
did  not  operate ; that  such  a medicine  was  given  as  a purgative,  and  operated  too 
much  ; that  a calomel  pill  was  given,  and  salivated  the  patient ; and  so  on.  I beg 
leave  to  say,  that  very  distinguished  men  have  learnt  a good  deal  in  that  way  : 

■ Scheele  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  were  each  brought  up  in  the  shop  of  a country 
apothecary. 

6017.  How  much  of  the  six  years  should  be  passed  in  attending  the  schools, 
and  hospital  practice? — For  a general  practitioner;  a young  man  might  be  very 
well  taught,  in  two  years,  attending  lectures  first,  and  then  hospital  practice. 

6018.  Is  it  necessary  that  he  should  pass  so  long  a time  as  four  years  as  a shop- 
boy  ? — I think  he  begins  to  smell  a something  of  the  profession  in  every  succeeding 
year.  I have  been  at  the  making  of  between  20  and  30  physicians  at  the  West- 
minster Hospital.  Some  of  them  came  green  from  Oxford,  and  some  from  Cam- 
bridge ; and  I beg  leave  to  say,  that  I believe  an  apothecary’s  boy  may  learn  as 

' much  of  physic  in  a shop,  as  a man  does  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  may  be 
uncertain  whether  he  will  go  out  in  arts,  law,  or  divinity,  till  perhaps  within  six 
months  of  the  time  of  his  going  out  in  physic.  The  university  student  is  not  neces- 
sarily, or  by  routine,  initiated  into  any  of  the  elementary  branches  of  the  medical 

profession. 
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profession.  He  may  be  a good  classic,  or  a good  mathematician,  even  a senior  Sir  Anth.  Carlisle. 

wrangler ; and  yet  not  be  at  all  fit  to  learn  physic  afterwards,  much  less  to  ptac-  • 

tise  it.  6 May  1834. 

6019.  You  have  stated  that  a large  portion  of  a surgeon’s  practice  is  medical 
practice.  How  then  do  you  justify  your  Council  in  excluding  from  their  course  of 
study  and  of  examination,  pharmacy,  therapeutics,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to 
the  art  and  science  of  physic? — We  do  require  testimonials  of  attendance  at  the 
lectures  of  a physician,  accredited  as  a teacher  by  us,  upon  materia  medica,  che- 
mistry, medical  botany,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic ; and  we  frequently 
ask  questions  in  therapeutics.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  instance,  to  ask  about  the 
modus  operandi  of  any  particular  cathartic. 

6020.  Ought  a student  to  be  required  to  pass  a part  of  the  six  years  in  London  ? 

— I think  it  possible  that  a man  might  get  his  education  in  one  of  our  other  great 
cities ; but  he  w ould  get  it  better  in  London,  wdiere  so  many  hospitals,  and  so  many 
men  of  great  eminence,  experience  and  tact,  as  instructors,  are  to  be  found.  It 
would  be  better  that  they  should  always  derive  the  finishing  part,  at  least,  of  their 
education  in  the  metropolis. 

6021.  What  time  ought  to  be  required  for  this? — At  present  our  regulations 
require  that  our  candidates  should  be  twelve  months  in  London,  and  I think  that 
a reasonable  time.  I think  w e might  have  a better  class  of  practitioners  if  each  of 
them  were  required,  both  as  general  practitioners  and  as  surgeons,  to  pass  one 
twelvemonth  at  least  in  London. 

6022.  Your  regulations  prescribe  attendance  on  surgical  practice,  at  an  hospital, 
but  are  silent  about  attendance  on  medical  practice  at  an  hospital? — No  man  can 
be  admitted  at  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  wdthout  bringing  testimonials  from 
physicians  of  having  attended  medical  practice.  With  respect  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  candidates  must  attend  the  lectures  of  a physician  upon  every-  ' 
thing  belonging  to  the  business  of  a physician ; and  as  they  go  round  the  w^ards  of 
an  hospital  with  the  surgeon,  they  see  all  his  ministrations  and  directions,  which 
are  as  much  medical  as  surgical ; for  hospital-surgeons  prescribe  everything  medical 
for  their  own  patients,  without  consulting  the  physicians. 

6023.  What  division  of  labour  should  there  be  between  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  ? What  studies  should  each  require,  and  examine 
upon? — If  a man  intends  to  be  a surgeon  only,  not  to  practise  as  an  apothecary, 
nor  as  a general  practitioner,  then  I think  that  one  examination,  and  the  testimo- 
nials that  we  require,  are  quite  sufficient.  But  if  a man  is  to  go  into  the  country, 
and  to  compound  and  dispense  medicines,  and  to  be  a judge  of  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  drugs  that  he  has  to  administer,  he  should  then  be  examined  by  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries. 

6024.  Should  there  be  a board  in  London,  to  confer  medical  degrees?— I think 
that  a licensing  college  in  London  w'ould  be  very  beneficial.  The  universities  of 
instruction  should  confine  themselves  to  education  and  instruction,  and  should  not 
be  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  diplomas,  or  licences  to  practise.  A college  for 
licensing  physicians  in  London  ought,  also,  to  be  instituted ; and  so  at  Edinburgh,  ^ 
and  at  Dublin.  But  all  the  universities  of  education  should  be  limited  to  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  and  not  possess  the  additional  and  anomalous  privilege  of  ' 
judging  of  the  proficiency  of  their  owm  students,  and  of  granting  them  degrees. 

6025.  Should  there  be  more  than  one  grade  in  the  profession? — I think  the 
different  conditions  in  society  require,  that  there  should  be  men  of  different  extents  ■ 
of  education.  Many  persons  in  humble  life  do  not  like  to  become  objects  of 
charity,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  men  of  high  and  expensive  education,  who 
must  be  paid  large  fees.  Therefore,  they  ought  to  have  men  of  an  humbler  class, 
and  yet  competent  men  to  minister  to  their  wants;  and  men  of  genius  and  of  supe- 
rior talents  will,  however,  always  continue  to  rise  above  defects  of  school-education, 
by  self-instruction. 

6026.  Would  any  advantage  attend  conferring  surgical  as  well  as  medical 
degrees  on  men  of  superior  attainments  in  their  profession  ? — That  is  coming 
back  to  the  first  point,  of  the  competency  or  fitness  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  qualifications  of  surgeons.  I still  think  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  there  is  no  body  so  fit  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty  as 
the  College  of  Surgeons ; and  it  would  be  a difficult  thing  to  get  any  other  public 
institution,  having  the  quantity  of  experience  and  of  knowledge  possessed  by  that 
body  ; and  to  perform  the  same  duties  with  equal  advantage. 

6027.  If  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  the  fittest  body  to  perform  these  duties, 

u 4 would 
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Sii-  Anth.  Carlisle,  would  there  be  advantage  in  empowering  the  College  to  give  the  degree  of  doctor 

snrgery  ? — That  is  a question  which  affects  the  different  grades  in  the  profession, 

6 May  1834.  jj.  much  debated  among  us.  I am  of  opinion,  that  if  you  elevate  one 

grade  in  the  profession  of  surgery,  you  would  degrade  the  others.  You  must  then 
• have  two  diplomas,  and  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  full  diploma  would 
. feel  themselves  injured.  We  set  forth,  that  a man  with  our  present  diploma  is 
fully  qualified  to  exercise  the  art  and  science  of  surgery.  We  have  no  right  to  set 
up  another  class  of  surgeons  above  them.  Men  will  always  make  themselves 
eminent  in  public  estimation,  and  even  in  the  estimation  of  their  profession,  by 
superior  talents  ; but  they  must  make  themselves  so  ; nor  do  I think  that  institutions- 
can  do  it  for  them.  There  would  be  great  danger  in  the  experiment,  and  I think  it 
would  fail. 

6028.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  has  not  been  adverted  to  in  your  examina* 
tion,  which  you  would  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee? — Not  any. 

William  Lawrence,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

JV.  Laurence,  Esq.  6029.  WHAT  professional  appointments  do  you  hold? — I am  surgeon  to  St. 

Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  lecturer  on  surgery  at  that  hospital ; surgeon  to 

Bedlam  ; and  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

6030.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Council  of  your 
College? — I think  the  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  Council  ought  to  be 
altered.  The  present  mode,  which  is  that  of  internal  election,  is  unpopular;  it  is 
not  suited  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  present  time. 

6031.  Who  ought  to  be  the  eligible,  and  who  the  electors? — I think  the  persons 
eligible  should  be  those  who  practise  surgery ; and  that  the  electors  should  be  the 
general  body  of  those  who  practise  that  branch  of  the  profession. 

6032.  By  saying,  “ those  w-ho  practise  surgery,”  do  you  mean  to  exclude  those 
’ who  combine  with  surgery  any  other  branch  of  practice? — That  is  my  meaning ; 

yet  I should  not  propose  an  absolute  exclusion.  I would  not  make  any  law,  by. 
which  those  who  practise  other  parts  of  the  profession  as  well  as  surgery,  should  be 
excluded. 

6033.  By  the  7th  and  8th  sections  of  your  present  bye-laws,  those  who  practise 
pharmacy  or  midwifery,  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  Council.  To  what 
extent  do  you  propose  to  carry  the  principle  of  exclusion  ? — I consider  that  if  there 
were  no  bye-law  on  the  subject,  the  persons  who  practise  pharmacy  and  midwifery 

’ would  not  be  elected  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  bye-laws  excluding  them  are  un- 
necessary. 

6034.  The  members  of  the  College  would,  in  your  opinion,  of  their  own  accord, 
elect  men  who  confined  their  practice  to  surgery? — That  is  my  opinion. 

6033.  Ought  midwifery  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  which  candidates  should  be 
required  by  your  Council  to  have  studied,  and  to  be  examined  upon? — I think 
midwifery  ought  to  be  studied  by  those  who  mean  to  practise  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  that  such  persons  ought  to  be  examined  on  that  subject. 

6036.  Ought  it  to  form  a part  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons?— I think  it  ought. 

6037.  Ought  there  not  to  be  on  the  board  of  examiners  practitioners  in  mid- 
wifery?— I think  that  would  be  necessary,  if  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  to  perform 
the  duty  of  examining  in  midwifery. 

6038.  Would  you  have  these  practitioners  in  midwifery  to  sit  at  the  board  of 
examiners  as  assessors  for  examining  in  that  particular  department,  or  would  you 
make  them  substantially  a part  of  that  board? — If  I had  to  lay  do\vh  a plan  for 
the  examination  of  those  who  wish  to  practise  the  profession,  I should  think,  it 

' preferable  to  constitute  a board  composed  of  physicians,  surgeons,  general  prac- 
titioners, and  persons  conversant  with  midwifery.  T t on 

6039.  What  duties  would  you  impose  on  such  general  board  ?^I  fehouM;  pro- 

pose that  all  persons  who  enter  the  medical  profession,  should  undergo  an  Exami- 
nation by  such  a board.  • 

6040.  What  would  you  recommend  to  be  the  constitution  of  this  board  ?— I 
have  merely  thought  of  such  a board  as  a general  plan ; but  hav'e  not  considered 
the  details  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

6041.  Your  plan  is,  that  every  candidate  should  be  examined  in  each  of  the 

said  four  departments  of  practice,  by  persons  competent  to  examine  therein  ?— - 
That  is  my  opinion.  i- 

6042.  To  derive  the  full  advantage  which  such  a board  admits  of,  ought  there 

not 
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not  to  be  four  examinations,  one  in  each  department  of  practice,  and  conducted,  W.  Lawenee,  Esq. 

principaily,  by  the  examiners  who  belong  to  that  department  ? — I have  not  formed  

a regular  plan,  embracing  all  those  details ; if  such  a board  were  to  be  constituted,  6 May-iS34. 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  those  and  many  other  points. 

6043.  Might  not  the  same  advantages  that  you  expect  from  a general  board, 
be  attained,  by^  sending  the  candidate  to  be  examined  by  four  separate  boards, 
each  in  succession  ? — -Without  having  considered  much  the  respective  advantages 
of  these  two  modes  of  proceeding,  I think  it  would  be  preferable,  that  the  persons 
who  are  to  examine,  should  be  combined  in  one  board;  and  that  the  examination 
should  be  conducted  in  one  place. 

6-044.  -Might  not  the  attendance  of  the  delegates  from  four  different  classes  of 
practitioners,  by  ensuring  the  presence  of  a sort  of  public,  occasion  a better  per- 
formance of  the  duty  ?— -I  think  it  calculated  to  have  that  effect. 

6045.  Would  you  advise  that,  as  at  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  and  as  at 
Oxford,  under  the  new  regulations  for  medical  degrees,  graduates  or  practitioners 
of  a certain  standing  might  be  present  at  examinations  for  the  diploma  ? — 1 think 

it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  an  audience  of  that  kind,  or  any  other,  at  those  * 
examinations,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  what  a man  knows  of  his  profession, 
not  the  strength  of  his  nerves,  or  his  presence  of  mind. 

6046.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  constitutional  timidity,  might  not 
the  method  of  examining  by  written  papers,  as  well  as  viva  voce,  be  adopted  ? — It 
might  be  advisable  to  adopt  that  combined  method. 

6047.  Does  not  this  advantage  attend  the  presence  of  a public,  conversant  with 
the  matters  that  form  the  subject  of  examination,  that  the  conduct  of  the  examiners, 
their  knowledge  of  that  on  which  they  examine,  and  the  fairness  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  examine,  are  placed  under  observation  ? — It  would  have  that  effect  to 
a certain  extent. 

6048.  Is  this  advantage  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  w'hich  you 
fear  would  arise  from  the  timidity  of  the  candidates  ? — I think  it  is  not.  The  * 
examination,  in  itself,  is  formidable  to  a young  man ; and  I would  not  add  to  his 
difficulties,  by  admitting  spectators. 

6049.  approve  of  selecting  the  members  of  your  court  of  examiners 
exclusively  from  the  members  of  the  oldest  standing  upon  the  Council  ? — I think 
it  bad  in  principle. 

6050.  At  what  age,  in  the  long  run,  would  surgeons  of  eminence  be  best  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duty  of  an  examiner? — Perhaps,  from  30  to  60. 

6051.  At  the  examinations  for  medical  degrees  at  Paris,  and  at  those  for  the 
diploma  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  a certain  proportion  of  the  exa- 
miners are  juniors  ? — I think  it  best  that  the  examiners  should  be  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  profession,  whether  juniors  or  seniors. 

6052.  Ought  not  those  w'ho  examine  in  anatomy,  physiology  and  surgery,  to  be 
persons  almost  daily  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  dissections  ? — I do  not  think  that 
necessary : they  ought  to  know  the  subjects  on  which  they  examine. 

6053.  Do  not  persons  who  are  notin  the  constant  habit  of  dissection,  very  soon 
forget  minute  anatomy  ? — Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  details  are  apt  to  escape,  in 
the  course  of  years,  unless  the  acquaintance  with  them  is  renew^ed. 

60.54.  Is  it  not  therefore  to  be  desired  that  the  examiners  on  such  subjects, 
should  be  persons  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  dissecting,  or  wutnessing  opera- 
tions?^— The  examiners  should  be  men  engaged  in  the 'ordinary  duties  of  the 
profession,  among  which  are  the  performing  and  witnessing  operations  and  dis- 
sections. , 

6055,  'Therefore,  men  who  have  in  a great  measure  retired  from  the  dissecting 
school,  or  from  operating,  are  unlit  to  be  examiners  ? — I think  them  unfit. 

6056..  Are  the  present  divisions  of  the  profession,  into  four  distinct  departments 
of  practice,  expedient  ? — Certainly. 

6057.  Should  the  line  be  drawn  with  such  precision,  as  to  warn  off  the  prac- 
titioners in  these  several  departments  from  trespassing  upon  the  practice  of  one 
another? — Certainly  not. 

0058.  Is  it  expedient  that  the  practitioners  in  those  several  departments  should 
be  attached  to  as  many  distinct  colleges  or  corporations  ? — I think  it  advisable  to 
depart  as  little  as  possible  from  those  institutions,  with  which  lopg  usage  has  fami-  ' 
liarized  the  public  : it  is  sufficient  to  remove  defects,  and  give  additional  activity  to  . 
the  old  establishment.  I therefore  think  it  expedient  to  maintain  the  Colleges  of 
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Physicians  and  qI  Surgeons;  and,  perhaps,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  on  its  former 
footing,  of  a trading  body. 

6059.  Would  you  sever  from  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  those  duties  which 
have  devolved  upon  it  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1815  ? — Without  any  disre- 
spect to  the  gentlemen  who  are  examiners  or  members  of  the  Company,  I beg  to 
state,  that  I deem  them  unfit  for  the  duty  they  now  perform,  of  examining  and 
licensing  the  great  body  of  English  medical  practitioners. 

6060.  Might  it  not  be  as  well  that  they  should  continue  to  examine  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  at  least : viz.,  chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy. 
I think  they  ought  to  form  part  of  the  general  board,  which  I have  proposed  to 
constitute,  and  that  they  might  examine  in  pharmacy.  I am  not  prepared  to  sav 
that  they  should  examine  in  chemistry  and  materia  medica. 

6061.  Into  how  many  classes  w’ould  you  divide  practitioners?  and  as  you  are 
of  opinion  that  the  existing  medical  and  surgical  colleges  and  corporations  should 
be  maintained,  to  which  of  them  would  you  attach  the  several  classes  of  practi- 
tioners ? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  with  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
would  still  belong  to  their  respective  colleges.  The  general  practitioners  would 
probably  continue  to  pass  with  the  public  under  their  present  denominations. 
They  would  no  longer  be  members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries : it  would  be 
necessary  to  find  some  new  name  for  them. 

6062.  Do  you  propose  to  attach  general  practitioners  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
solely? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

6063.  Would  you  attach  them  to  both  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries? — If  he  were  examined  by  such  a board  as  I propose,  he 
would  bear  an  equal  relation  to  the  three  public  bodies,  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries. 

6064.  Then  your  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the  general  board  is,  that  there 

should  be  delegates  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  ; the  physicians  to  examine  in  what  appertains  most 
to  medicine  ; the  surgeons  in  what  appertains  most  to  surgery  ; and  the  apotheca- 
ries in^  w'hat  appertains  most  to  pharmacy? — Yes.  The  apothecaries  should 

examine  in  pharmacy,  at  all  events  : I do  not  know  that  the  examination  in  che- 
mistry and  materia  medica  should  be  entrusted  to  them. 

6065.  Would  you  devolve  upon  this  general  board  the  duty,  not  only  of  exa- 
mining candidates,  but  also  of  supervising  the  w'hole  of  the  profession  ? — ^I  think 
that  the  general  supervising  power  should  be  entrusted,  either  to  the  board  I have 
alluded  to,  or  to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ; a second  general  board 
w^ould  be  superfluous. 

6066.  Suppose  that  you  had  taken  from  the  two  Colleges  the  duties  of  examining 
and  of  supervising  the  profession,  what  would  then  remain  for  the  two  Colleges  to 
do? — The  College  of  Physicians  would  have  to  examine  those  who  propose  to 
become  physicians,  either  independently  of  this  general  board,  or  after  their  exami- 
nation by  that  board  ; and  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  have  to  examine  those 
who  mean  to  practise  surgery  only.  My  proposal  is,  that  the  two  classes  last 
mentioned  should  devote  a longer  time  to  study,  receive  a more  elaborate  educa- 
tion, general  and  professional,  and  undergo  a more  strict  examination  than  the 
general  practitioners.  They  should  undergo  the  same  examination  in  the  first 
instance,  and  be  eligible  to  the  higher  degree  after  some  definite  period  of  time. 

6067.  What  course  of  education  would  you  think  necessary  for  those  who  were 
'to  practise  surgery  only  : and  what  for  those  who  were  to  be  general  practitioners? 
— The  prescribed  course  of  education  for  general  practitioners  should  comprehend 
the  smallest  amount  of  study  necessary  to  qualify  a person  for  exercising  the  pro- 
fession. It  should  be  such  an  education  as  is  now  required  by  tlie  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

6068.  Do  you  approve  of  requiring,  nominally,  six  years  to  be  passed  in  the 
acquisition  of  professional  knowledge,  but  of  those  six  years,  only  18  months  to  be 
devoted,  in  point  of  fact,  to  attendance  on  lectures  and  hospitals  ? — I call  that  the 
minimum. 

6069.  If  four  years  and  a half  out  of  the  six  have  been  passed  by  the  candidate 
as  a boy  of  all  work  in  the  shop  of  an  apothecary  or  druggist,  ought  those  to  count 
as  part  of  the  time  passed  in  acquiring  professional  knowledge? — I think  that  the 
regulation  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  requiring  an  apprenticeship,  is  objec- 
tionable ; and  that  so  much  time  should  not  be  devoted  to.  that  early  part  of  profes- 
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sioiial  education.  This  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases,  so  useless  and  contemptible  IF.  Lawrence,  Esc 
as  many  persons  imagine.  

6070.  Under  the  existing  regulation  of  the  College,  may  not,  possibly,  four  years  ® ^^7  1834. 
and  a half  out  of  the  six  be  passed  merely  in  doing  the  menial  work  of  a druggist’s 

shop?— There  may  be  some  instances  in  which  the  time  is  so  passed.  I do  not 
attach  much  value  to  those  four  years  and  a half,  if  they  are  passed  in  the  way 
now  mentioned.  I think  it  desirable  that  the  regulation  requiring  an  apprentice- 
ship should  no  longer  be  enforced. 

6071.  Is  not  more  conveyed  to  the  eye  and  ear  by  this  injunction  of  a six  years’  ' 
course  of  professional  study,  than  is  really  attained  by  it,  when  its  working  comes 

to  be  inquired  into  ? — I think  there  is. 

6072.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  reduce  the  whole  time,  and  to  require  more  of 
what  remained  should  be  employed  in  pursuits  leading  directly  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  that  would  be  of  importance  in  practice  ? — I think  it  would. 

6073.  How  long  should  the  whole  period  be,  and  how  should  it  be  employed  ? — 

I think  that  four  years  of  efficient  professional  study,  with  the  advantage  of  a good  ■ 
general  education,  would  be  sufficient. 

6074.  For  what  class  of  practitioner  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  person  intended 
for  a general  practitioner. 

6075.  Would  you  require  a student,  before  entering  upon  his  medical  studies, 
to  possess  any  degree  of  preliminary  knowledge  ? — I think  it  very  desirable. 

6076.  Admitting  that  it  is  very  desirable ; but  looking  also  at  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  it,  what  course  would  you  recommend  to  be  pursued? — Some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language  is  necessary : a person  cannot  write  or  understand 
prescriptions  or  prepare  medicines  from  them,  unless  acquainted  to  a certain  extent 
with  Latin. 

6077.  W^ould  a popular  acquaintance,  at  least,  with  natural  philosophy  be  desir- 
able ? — Very  desirable. 

6078.  Could  a regulation,  requiring  students  before  entering  on  their  medical 
studies,  to  possess  certain  acquirements,  be  enforced  ? — I do  not  know  to  what 
extent  you  could  go  generally.  The  point  must  be  left  in  great  measure  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  individuals,  and  to  their  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  possessing  certain  branches  of  knowledge. 

,6079.  How  ought  the  four  years  of  study  to  be  passed? — I think  that  one  or 
two  years  might  be  advantageously  spent  in  those  duties  which  are  performed  by 
apprentices  of  general  practitioners ; and  that  the  remainder,  at  least  two  years, 
might  be  devoted  to  studies  in  London  or  other  sufficient  medical  schools. 

6080.  Would  not  the  two  years  of  shop  attendance  afford  more  instruction  to  the 
student,  if  they  followed  after  attendance  on  lectures  and  hospital  practice? — I think 
that  the  opportunities  of  observation  which  a youth  may  enjoy  as  the  apprentice  or 
pupil  of  a general  practitioner  form  a good  initiation  into  the  profession.  It  seems 
to  me  desirable  that  a person  should  have  some  knowledge  of  things,  before  he  - 
hears  them  discoursed  of  in  lectures. 

6081.  What  should  be  the  course  of  education  for  a person  intending  to  practise 
surgery  only? — The  sooner  he  begins  to  study  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  to 
observe  diseases  in  anatomical  schools  and  hospitals,  and  the  longer  time  he  can 
devote  to  these  studies,  the  better. 

6082.  What  is  the  minimum  of  time,  that  would  qualify  a student  for  the  higher 
walk  in  surgery  ? — I have  not  turned  my  mind  to  that  point ; bui  I think  four,  five,  • 
or  six  years. 

6083.  How  should  those  four,  five,  or  six  years  be  passed  ? — In  efficient  study, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  nominal  study,  which  occupies  so  great  a part  of 
the  six  years  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

6084.  Ought  there  to  be  two  grades  in  the  profession,  depending  upon  the  time  • 
and  extent  of  professional  study,  and  on  the  examination  which  the  party  could 
pass  ? — I think  it  desirable ; the  thing  exists  at  present,  in  the  distinction  made  by 
the  public  between  general  practitioners,  surgeons,  and  physicians.  There  should 
be  full  opportunity  given  to  those,  who  have  entered  the  profession  as  general  prac- 
titioners, alter  a certain  length  of  time,  or  by  adducing  evidence  of  sufficient  study, 
to  present  themselves  for  the  higher  examination,  and  thus  raise  themselves  to  the 
higher  degree,  if  they  choose. 

6085.  And  those  of  the  higher  grade  should  be  the  only  surgeons  eligible  into  the 
Council? — Yes.  If  the  profession  should  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  prac- 
titioners just  mentioned,  the  persons  who  elect,  and  they  who  are  elected  into 
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6o8(5.  You  would  make  them  not  only  the  persons  eligible  intojthe  Council, 
but  the  electors  also  ? — I should  ; for  1 do  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous, 
under  the  present  arrangement,  that  the  elections  into  the  Council  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  general  body  of  members  of  the  College.  The  plan  proposed  is 
preferable  to  such  a course.  I beg  to  say  further,  that  I believe  the  elections  into 
the  Council  have  been,  and  are,  conducted  fairly  ; that  the  fittest  persons  have  been 
chosen.  My  objection  to  it  is  its  unpopularity;  it  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  unfair 
preference,  or  exclusion. 

6087.  Would  you  admit  into  this  higher  grade  persons  of  superior  professional 
standing  or  attainments,  even  though  they  continued  to  practise  in  pharmacy  } — 
Certainly ; the  only  criterion  I should  propose,  would  be,  their  possession  of  the 
required  knowledge,  as  evinced  by  a sufficient  examination. 

6088.  And  you  stated  that  in  case  they  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
lower  grade,  you  would  consider  them  as  eligible  into  the  higher,  after  a certain 
number  of  years  ? — Probably. 

6089.  How  many  such  electors  would  there  probably  be  ? — I think  there  would 
be  about  the  number  of  persons  who  at  this  time  practise  surgery'-  only  in  London; 
that  number  may  be  between  50  and  100. 

6090.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  president  of  your  College,  that  the  number  in 
England  and  Wales  who  practise  surgery  only,  may  be  about  200 ; and  that  about 
150,  perhaps,  of  that  number  reside  in  London  ? — I should  not  have  supposed  the 
number  to  be  so  large.  I would  propose,  however,  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to 
all,  in  that  higher  grade,  whether  they  lived  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  if  they  chose 
to  come  and  exercise  it. 

6091.  Would  there  be  enough  of  a popular  form  of  election  in  the  plan  sug- 

gested, to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  whole  body  of  the  members  of  the  College? 
— I think  it  ought  to  be  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  them.  9go>, 

6092.  Would  it  be  expedient  to  devolve  upon  the  general  board  you  have 
recommended,  the  power  of  conferring  medical  degrees? — I think  it  highly  expe- 
dient that  medical  degrees  should  be  conferred  in  London ; probably  this  .bq^rd 
would  be  a proper  source  of  such  degrees  : but  I have  not  turned  over  iuqmyj 
mind  all  the  details  of  the  plan. 

6093.  In  order  to  place  those  who  practise  surgery  only  upon  an  equality 
point  of  professional  rank  with  physicians,  would  it  be  desirable  to  confer  degrees 
in  surgery? — I do  not  see  any  necessity  for  altering  the  name.  I think  it  just  as 
well  to  leave  the  surgeons  under  their  present  denomination:  the  physicians  may 
still  enjoy  the  title  of  doctor. 

6094.  The  mode  of  electing  members  into  your  Council  is  such,  as  to  render 
persons  once  passed  over  ineligible  for  ever  afterwards? — Perhaps  it  might  be  well 
to  alter  that  usage.  A hasty  decision  might  be  formed,  which  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  recall. 

6095.  Some  very  distinguished  men  in  the  profession  haye.  been  elected  by 
a bare  majority? — I know  nothing  about  the  numbers,  becausej  they  are  not 


declared. 


'IJj'iU'j 


6096.  Do  you  believe  that  such  cases  have  happened?' — I thiqk,  it  is  possible. 

6097.  So  that  very  distinguished  members  of  the  College  have  been  within  an 
ace  of  being  passed  over,  and  permanently  excluded  from  the  Council? — I have 
not  any  knowledge  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  I cannot  state  my  belief  of  it,  in 
those  general  terms. 

6098.  Do  you  believe  that  such  cases  have  occurred? — It  is  possible.' 

6099.  Dave  some  distinguished  members  of  the  College  been'  perinanently 

passed  over,  in  that  way  ? — Since  I have  been  a member  of  the  (pouncil^tllere  has 
been  one  instance  of  a gentleman  being  rejected,  who  I think  ought  to  have  been 
elected.  I know  no  other  instances.  ^ 

6100.  Does  not  this  inconvenience  attach  to  the  present  plan;  that  if  o-ne 
Council  makes  a mistake,  their  successors,  however  highly  they  may  think  of  the 
man  rejected,  can  never  rectify  the  mistake? — Undoubtedly, 

6101.  What  oflinion  did  you  eniertain  in  1826  of  the  regulations  which  the 
court  of  examiners  of  the  College  had  made,  respecting  the  recognition  of  schools 
and  hospitals? — I cannot  pretend  to  say  what  opinions  I did  or  did  not  entertain 


in  1826.  It  is  too  long  ago. 


6102,  Have  you  a general  recollection  of  the  estimation  in  which  you  held  those 

o regulations 
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regdi^ioBSjiia’iiir8i2T6.?-eei<Tfeave  a general  remembrance, ; that  ^vl^en tuvapc!  Jtny  I 
attention  to  those  regulations  (which  I was  led  to  do  by  an  accidental  cirGum^.b 
stiocQ)  'Dthobgbtnrather  meanly  of  them  in  many  respects,  and  I expressed  my 
opinions  tothat  effecti  O'  , u 

-6i^o.3<j  lEhedregulations  referred  to  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  secretary  o£^ 
the  Goliege^qaadlbore  date  the  19th  of  March  1824? — It  appears  that  they  were  , 

of  thafedatEi;>{o  odt  3 

work  published  in  1826  there  is  this  opinion  expressed  : “The  court 
oftekammeKs,  by  whom  this  regulation  was  made  and  published,  consisted  of”  then 
giving  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  court,  “ The  last  eight  out  of  those  ten 
individuals,  were  surgeons  of  London  hospitals  ; and  some  of  them  had  near  rela- 
tions and  connexions  in  similar  situations.  Some  of  them,  and  the  near  relatives 
and  connexions  of  some,  gave  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery ; but  only  winter 
courses.  At  the  medical  schools  of  the  several  hospitals  at  which  the  members  of 
the  court  of  examiners  who  made  the  above  regulation,  were  surgeons,  no  summer 
courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  are  given,  but  only  winter  courses.”  Is 
it  not  desirable  that  the  court  of  examiners  and  the  Council  should  be  so  consti- 
tuted, as  not  to  be  subject  to  any  such  imputations,  as  the  foregoing? — I remember 
the  passage  that  has  been  read,  because  I recognize  it  as  one  of  my  own  writing. 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  goodness  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Council,  that 
the  grievances,  complained  of  in  that  work,  have  been  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  subse- 
quently rectified. 

6105.  Tfie  question  is  not,  whether  those  complaints  were  well-founded  or  ill- 
founded;  but  whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  Council,  and  the  court  of 
examiners,  should  be  so  constituted,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  such  imputations? — 
Unquestionably. 

-’.61064:  What  provision  would  you  make  in  a reformed  Council  or  court  of  exa- 
mmersf  for  preventing  their  being  liable  to  such  imputations  ? — I should  not  pro- 
pose to  exclude  from  the  Council,  or  court  of  examiners,  the  lecturers  on  anatomy 
or  vsufgeryi  or  the  surgeons  of  hospitals. 

Ought  the  teachers  in  private  schools  to  be  admissible  into  the  Council, 
or ‘(h)urt  of  examiners  ? — Just  as  others  ; according  to  their  character  and  rank  in 
the’pfdfession. 

6108.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principles  which  now  guide  the  College  in  the 
redc^fiitidh  of  schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  are  stated  to  be  the  follow- 

That  each  teacher  shall  be  adequately  provided  with  preparations  for 
teaching,  and  shall  have  delivered  one  course  of  lectures,  in  order  that  the  Council 
ihay^judgh whether  he  is  competent  to  give  instruction  ?” — I do  not  think  those 
regulations  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  public,  in  the  way  of  security  for 
cOhlpOtent  means  of  instruction,  knowledge,  and  moral  character  on  the  part  of 
teachei'L 

6109.  What  security  ought  the  Council  to  require  for  a teacher  possessing  those 
qualifications  ? — The  teachers  ought  to  possess  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
ivhich  they  undOftake'^tO  tedcb,  and  the  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to 
others.  I dm  not  ekdOtly  prepared  to  say  how  that  should  be  inquired  into.  By 
means  of  instruction,  ^ I understand  buildings  with  theatres,  dissecting  rooms, 
museums,  prepafhtibns,  &c.  There  ought  to  be  some  more  efficient  inquiry  than 
there  is  at  present  irfto  those  points. 

6110.  To  what  degree  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  scrutinize  moral  cha- 

racter ? — I have  not  thought  about  the  precise  mode  of  doing  it.  My  view,  how- 
ever, is  this.,  Thp  person  who  teaches  is  to  give  certificates,  importing  that  indi- 
yidual?  have  afffi  lectures;  and  there  ought  to  be  a security  that  those 

cejfinqa^s  upon.  I think  some  means  might  be  devised  of  enabling 

t|ieg^ollege  to  judge  on  these  points,  before  they  recognize  teachers. 

bill.  Neither  by  the  regulations  of  1824,  nor  by  those  of  the  present  day,  are 
summer  eow'ses,  of  lectures  recognized.  The  candidate  is  required  to  produce  certi- 
ficates of  having  studied  anatomy  and  physiology,  by  attendance  on  lectures  and  de- 
monstrations, and  by  dissections,  during  two  anatomical  seasons  ; an  anatomical  sea- 
sopi  meaning,  the  period  extending  from  October  to  May.  Ought  summer  courses 
to;be  iadmitted  ? — I think  they  ought  not.  The  summer  is  an  unfit  part  of  the  year  • 
for  tfic;  pursuit  of  anatomy.  There  are  so  many  subjects  for  medical  students  to 
learn,  that  it  is  very  convenient  to  divide  them  into-summer  and  winter  studies. 

6112.  If  it  were  not  for  those  regulations,  -would  not  summer  courses  be  given? 

X 3 — I do 
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— I do  not  think  they  would.  They  used  to  be  given,  but  I believe  they  have 
been  abandoned. 

6113.  May  not  their  non-recognition  by  the  Council  be  the  principal  reason  for 
their  being  abandoned? — I do  not  think  it  is;  for  they  were  still  delivered,  after 
their  non-recognition  : but  they  have  been  gradually  given  up,  the  pursuit  of  ana- 
tomy having  been  found  not  only  disagreeable,  but  very  unhealthy  in  the 
summer. 

6114.  The  following  remarks  were  made  on  the  non-recognition  of  summer 

courses,  in  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  which  assembled  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  in  1826:  “ Resolved,  That  the  regulations  first  promulgated  and  acted 
upon  in  1823,  prescribing  the  course  of  study  required  of  candidates  for  the  diploma, 
contain  provisions  of  the  most  oppressive  character,  injurious  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  calculated  to  increase  the  expenses  and  difficulties  of  acquir- 
ing surgical  knowledge,  and  to  serve  the  private  interests  of  the  examiners  by 
whom  they  were  made.  In  proof  of  this  statement  the  three  following  regulations 
may  be  adduced  : ‘1st.  Candidates  for  the  diploma  will  be  required  to  produce, 
prior  to  examination,  certificates  of  having  regularly  attended  three  winter  courses, 
at  least,  of  anatomical  lectures  ; and  also  one  or  more  winter  courses  of  chirurgicai 
lectures;  and  of  having  performed  dissections  during  two  or  more  winter  courses.’ 
Thus  certificates  of  attendance  on  summer  courses  of  anatomical  and  surgical 
lectures,  and  dissections,  are  no  long’er  received  ; although  such  certificates  had 
always  heretofore  been  admitted  indiscriminately  with  those  of  winter  courses  ; and 
lecturers,  inferior  to  none  in  established  reputation  for  ability,  knowledge,  and  use- 
fulness, had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  anatomy  during  the  summer  to  large 
classes  of  pupils;  and  although  such  opportunities  of  employing  in  anatomical 
pursuits  the  five  months  of  comparative  leisure  and  longer  daylight,  from  May  to 
October,  must  be  advantageous  to  all  zealous  students,  and  particularly  con- 
venient and  desirable  to  those  whose  time  and  pecuniary  means  are  limited.” 
This  was  carried  unanimously  : You  therefore  were  not  a dissentient  from  it. 

Do  you  still  hold  the  same  opinions  ? — I beg  to  observe  that  additional  knowledge, 
and  further  reflection,  have  induced  me  to  alter  many  of  the  views  I entertained 
at  that  time. 

6115.  Do  you  now  think,  that  the  College  ought  not  to  recognize  summer 
courses  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  a matter  of  much  consequence  ; for  I do  not  believe 
that  summer  courses  would  be  given,  whether  thev  were  recognized  or  not. 

6116.  The  next  resolution  was  this  : “ Secondly.  Certificates  of  attendance  on 
anatomical  and  surgical  lectures  and  dissections  are  not  to  be  received  in  future, 
except  from  surgeons  and  physicians  to  London  hospitals,  or  from  others  who  are 
vaguely  and  unintelligibly  described,  as  ‘ persons  teaching  in  a school  acknowledged 
by  the  medical  establishment  of  one  of  the  recognized  hospitals,  or  from  the  ap- 
pointed professors  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh, . 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.’  This  oppressive  innovation  confines  the  honourable  and 
lucrative  employment  of  teaching  anatomy  and  surgery  to  a few  individuals,  con- 
ferring it  on  them  from  an  accidental  distinction,  often  independent  of  personal 
merit,  by  excluding  all  other  surgeons,  however  great  their  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. It  deprives  talent  and  industry  of  their  just  reward,  and  it  extinguishes 
emulation  and  competition,  the  surest  sources  of  excellence.  Of  the  ten  examiners 
whose  names  are  signed  to  this  attempt  at  erecting  the  teaching  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  into  a monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  a few  individuals,  eight  were  at  that 
time  London  Hospital  surgeons.  Carried  unanimously.” — I retain  the  same  opi- 
nion on  tliose  points  that  I did  then.  The  Committee  are  of  course  aware  that  the 
regulations  complained  of  in  these  resolutions,  have  been  since  altered.  That  the 
Council  have  changed  their  opinion,  may  be  collected  from  the  circumstance,  of 
their  having  remodelled  their  regulations. 

6117.  You  tiiink  that  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  present  regulations 
regarding  the  recognition  of  schools  and  lecturers,  it  is  that  the  Council  have  con- 
ceded too  much  ? — Decidedly  so. 

6118.  The  resolutions  go  on  ; “ The  College  will  receive  no  certificates  of  atten- 
dance on  an  hospital,  unless  it  shall  be  situated  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen.”  The  effect  of  which,  they  go  on  to  say,  has  been  to 
exclude  the  provincial  hospitals.  Did  you  disapprove  of  the  exclusion  ot  the 
provincial  hospitals  ? — I did  ; and  the  subsequent  admission  of  certificates  from 
those  hospitals  has  been  very  proper. 

6119.  Another  resolution  is  as  follows  : “ That  the  master,  wardens,  and  court 

of 
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of  assistants  of  the  corporation,  who  are  now  called  president,  vice-presidents, 
and  council  of  the  Royal  College,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  sharing  among 
themselves  a considerable  portion  of  the  admission  fees,  paid  by  the  new  members, 
and  consequently  having  a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  increasing  the  number  of 
such  admissions,  have  been  so  unmindful  of  their  important  public  duty,  that  of 
preventing  the  entrance  of  improper  persons  into  the  profession,  that  they  have 
affected  to  go  through  the  forms  of  examination,  in  a single  evening,  with  so  great 
a number  of  candidates,  as  to  render  such  examination  perfectly  nugatory,  as  a test 
of  qualification  ; and  that  many  persons  who  have  been  admitted  by  the  court 
of  examiners,  and  whose  names  are  still  found  in  the  annual  list  of  the  College, 
have  been  regular  advertising  quacks,  venders  of  secret  medicines,  which  they  have 
puffed  into  notice  by  the  usual  arts  of  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  of  bills 
distributed,  and  placards  posted  in  the  public  streets.”  Are  these  remarks  appli- 
cable to  the  present  board  of  examiners  ? — In  the  first  place  I beg  to  observe  that, 
as  chairman,  it  was  my  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  its  consideration.  It  does  not  follow  that  I concurred  in  the  whole 
of  them.  I do  not  feel  myself  answerable  for  every  detail  in  the  passages  you  have 
now  read  ; at  all  events  the  remarks  are  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
I believe  that  since  the  time  alluded  to,  the  duty  of  the  examiners  has  been  fairly 
and  properly  performed.  They  no  longer  examine,  in  one  and  the  same  evening, 
such  a number  of  persons  as  is  there  spoken  of.  On  the  contrary,  they  limit 
themselves  to  such  a number  as  can  be  effectively  examined. 

6120.  Another  resolution  adverts  to  the  Council  neglecting  to  prepare  a cata- 
logue of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  to  provide  a college  library,  and  to  render  them 
both  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  College  ? — The  College  have  most  amply 
redeemed  their  character  upon  both  those  points. 

6121.  Have  the  few  recovered  manuscripts  of  John  Hunter  been  made  available 
for  describing  parts  of  his  collection.? — They  have  been  extensively  used  for  that 
purpose. 

6122.  Is  the  bust  of  Sir  Everard  Home  placed  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.? — 
It  used  to  be  there ; and  I dare  say  it  is  there  now. 

6123.  Were  not  some  cases  of  individual  hardship  occasioned  by  the  regulations 
which  you  condemned  in  1 826  ? — There  were ; and  it  was  those  cases  of  indi- 
vidual hardship  that  induced  me  to  take  any  part  in  the  questions  which  then 
arose. 

6124.  What  were  those  cases? — I do  not  remember  the  details  of  them.  I re- 
member that  there  were  two  gentlemen,  one  whose  name  was  Kiernan,  and  another 
whose  name  was  Bennett,  who,  I thought,  were  injured  by  the  regulations  of  the 
College. 

6125.  The  College  of  Physicians,  in  prescribing  what  course  of  study  shall  be 
undergone  by  those  who  apply  to  be  licentiates  of  their  College,  acknowledge  all 
universities  as  fit  places  for  the  prosecution  of  medical  studies.  It  appears  that, 
in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Bennett,  the  College  of  Surgeons  would  not  recognize  the 
anatomical  school  sought  to  be  established  by  him  at  Paris  : ought  your  College 
to  recognize  attendance  on  lectures  or  hospitals  in  foreign  medical  schools  ? — There 
would  be  a difficulty,  perhaps,  in  getting  sufficient  evidence  that  the  studies  have 
been  performed;  but  I think  it  would  be  proper  to  allow  evidence  of  such  studies, 
if  sufficient,  in  part  perhaps  of  the  time  devoted  to  professional  education. 

6126.  When  the  College  was  refusing  to  recognize  Mr.  Bennett’s  school,  were 
there  not  great  difficulties  in  studying  anatomy  in  London,  and  great  facilities  for 
•studying  it  at  Paris? — It  was  so,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  subjects  here. 

6127.  Did  the  College,  in  your  opinion,  act  properly  in  refusing  to  recognize 
Mr.  Bennett’s  school  ? — I think  they  proceeded  improperly. 

6128.  At  the  meeting  in  question,  did  you  animadvert  upon  the  imperfect  course 
of  study  and  examination  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  College  ? — I believe 
I did. 

6129.  Your  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  passage;  “ In  laying  down 
a course  of  study  which  is  required  of  those  vvho  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, the  court  of  examiners  have  given  us  their  notion  of  surgical  education. 
A document,  emanating  from  such  an  authority,  and  designed  as  a guide  to  the 
profession,  claims  our  close  attention.  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you 
the  College  regulations  on  this  subject,  and  then  of  making  a few  remarks  on  them.” 
Then  the  certificates  which  the  candidates  for  the  diploma  were  required  to  pro- 
duce prior  to  examination,  were  read  from  the  regulations  of  1824;  and  the 
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IF.  Lawrence,  Esq.  speaker  proceeds  to  address  the  meeting.  “ Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  bill  of  fare 
presented  to  us  b}'  the  College.  Here  we  have  a description  of  the  branches  of 
6 ]\]ay  1834.  knowledge  which  they  deem  requisite  to  qualify  a person  for  practising  the  art  of 
surgery.  We  know  that  the  six  years  which  they  require  to  be  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  professional  knowledge,  are  chiefly  spent  in  the  state  of  apprentice- 
ship ; and,  consequently,  that  the  greater  part  of  that  long  period  will  be  occupied 
in  compounding  medicines.  Dismissing,  then,  from  our  consideration  this  general 
statement  about  six  years,  let  us  consider  the  particular  studies  prescribed  in  the 
rest  of  the  regulations,  and  see  what  time  these  studies  will  occupy.  Three 
' winter  courses  of  anatomical  lectures,  one  or  more  winter  courses  of  chirurgical 
’ lectures,  two  winter  courses  of  dissections,  and  1 2 months’  attendance  on  the 

chirurgical  practice  of  an  hospital.  This  is,  indeed,  a most  scanty  list  of  studies. 
Instead  of  comprehending  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  accomplished  surgeon,  we  should  rather  have  deemed  it  an  attempt  to 
show  the  smallest  amount  of  scientific  acquirement  with  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  surgery.  Can  you  conceive,  gentlemen,  that  the  minds 
capable  of  drawing  up  that  list,  and  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  public  as  a fit  guide  for 
surgical  students,  are  qualified  to  direct  the  important  business  of  education,  and 
worthy  of  presiding  over  the  profession  of  surgery  ? Although  the  examiners  have 
’ shown  themselves  so  particular  in  determining  the  season  at  which,  and  the  persons 
by  whom,  knowledge  shall  be  communicated,  they  are  not  unreasonable,  either  in 
the  number  of  studies,  or  the  time  required  to  complete  them.  All  that  the  fore- 
‘ going  resolution  requires,  can  be  accomplished  in  rather  less  than  16  months  : that 
is  the  time  necessary  for  three  winter  courses  of  anatomical  lectures.  The  two 
winter  courses  of  dissections,  occupy  only  seven  months.”  Is  the  course  of  study 
now  required  by  the  College  liable  to  the  animadversions  you  made  on  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  1824? — I feel  much  flattered  by  the 
circumstance  of  so  great  attention  having  been  paid  to  any  production  of  mine. 
The  passage  just  read  contains  what  1 still  think  a just  argument  on  that  course  of 
study.  Some  of  the  remarks  are  perhaps  still  partly  applicable  to  the  course  now 
prescribed  by  the  College : they  cannot,  however,  be  applied  in  their  full  extent, 
since  the  regulations  have  been  materially  altered. 

6130.  Do  you  approve  of  combining,  in  the  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathology,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  and  others  have  done? — I think  it 
desirable  to  combine  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  intersperse  the  course  wdth 
references  to  pathology.  I'he  practical  application  of  knowledge  excites  great 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  Though  it  might  appear  a more  strictly 
scientific  plan  to  exclude  pathology  from  the  course  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
I am  convinced  it  would  be  less  advantageous  to  medical  students. 

6131.  Having  succeeded  in  impressing  the  anatomical  structure  upon  the  me- 
mory, by  inters{)ersing  it  vvitli  elucidations  drawn  from  the  healthy  and  morbid 
functions  of  the  parts,  would  you  not  deem  physiology  and  pathology  each  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  to  demand  a separate  course  ? — I should  think  it  by  no  means 

‘ desirable  to  separate  anatomy  and  physiology  ; they  are  inseparable.  Pathology 
is  a distinct  subject:  it  is  only  adverted  to  incidentally  in  an  anatomical  course : 

’ it  is  so  important  a matter,  that  it  requires  distinct  consideration. 

6132.  In  any  extension  of  the  course  of  study,  to  be  prescribed  for  the  general 
practitioner,  is  it  not  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  education  must  not  be 
rendered  more  expensive,  than  he  can  hope  to  be  repaid  for  by  his  practice? — 
I think  that  point  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

6133.  Is  the  import  of  the  word  surgery,  the  same  at  present  as  it  was  a century 
ago  ? — It  has  got  quite  beyond  its  etymological  meaning. 

6134.  And  the  knowledge  of  those  w'ho  practise  surgery,  has  been  very  much 
extended  during  the  same  period,  has  it  not? — Most  materially;  the  science  of 
surgery  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  a century  ago. 

6135.  Surgical  science  has  become  medico-chirurgical,  if  not  medical? — It  is 
im[)ossible  to  draw  a line  between  them. 

6136.  Surgical  practice  as  well  as  science  extends  itself  within  the  province  of 
medicine  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6137.  Why  should  a highly-educated  surgeon  of  the  present  day  be  restricted 
from  medical  practice  ? — A properly-educated  surgeon  should  understand  medi- 
cine ; and  if  he  understands  it,  I can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  practise  it. 

6138.  Are  the  leading  surgeons  of  London  disqualified,  by  want  of  medical 
knowdedge,  from  practising  medicine  ? — Perhaps  none  of  them  have  so  much 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  medicine  as  might  be  wished ; but  I conceive  they  are  not  so  defi- 
cienty  as  to  be  disqualified  for  the  practice. 

6139.  Is  not  a large  share  of  the  actual  practice  of  a London  surgeon,  medical 
practice? — Unquestionably  ; surgical  cases  are  principally  treated  by  means,  called 
medical. 

6140.  Perhaps  this  practice  extends,  not  merely  to  the  medical  treatment  of 
surgical  casesj  but  to  the  treatment  of  many  cases  altogether  medical? — Decidedly; 
a great!  portion  jof  it  is  medical. 

6141.  Ailarge  portion  of  the  practice  of  the  surgeon  being  medical,  ought  not 
the  Gourse  of  study  and  examination,  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  your  College, 
to  comprehend  pharmacy  and  therapeutics? — Unquestionably. 

6142.  .Might  not  the  present  course  be  animadverted  upon,  as  deficient  in  those 
respects? — Undoubtedly;  it  must  be  considered  very  imperfect,  if  it  is  regarded 
as  a course  of  medical  education. 

. 6143,  If  a large  portion  of  the  practice  of  the  surgeon  extends  to  medical  cases, 
would  it  be  unreasonable  that  a physician,  if  he  had  studied  surgery,  should  be 
allowed  to  practise  it? — It  is  perfectly  reasonable  : it  is  a question  for  the  choice 
of  patients.  ITey  may  choose  a physician,  or  a surgeon,  or  a general  practitioner, 
in  any  case. 

6144.  As  far  as  you  know  what  the  duties  are,  the  performance  of  which  is 
exacted  by  your  College  from  its  members,  is  there  anything  in  those  duties  that 
should  render  a man  unfit  to  be  at  the  same  time  a member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  a licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians? — Nothing.  I think  there 
are  good  rerisons  why  every  one,  who  is  elected,  either  a fellow,  or  a licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  should  possess  a knowledge  of  surgery.  If  there  are 
any  reasons  against  the  possession  of  such  knowledge,  I am  not  acquainted  with 
them. 

(6145.  You  attributed  the  causes  of  all  the  grievances,  complained  of  in  1826, 
to  the  defective  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the  College:  “The  cause  of  the 
grievances,  winch  we  have  to  complain  of,  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  clearly  and 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  originally  defective  constitution  of  the  authority  from 
which  they  have  proceeded.  Self-elected  and  irresponsible  bodies  have  always 
beejn  found,  the  most  unsafe  depositories  of  powder.  If  moreover  the,  members  hold 
tfiejr.offioes  for  life,  all  the  elements  of  misgovernment  are  combined  ; and  we  may 
safely  anticipate,  that  the  public  good  w ill  be  sacrificed  to  private  interests.  Under 
the  present,  con.stitution,  the  Council  have  the  power  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their 
o^ij!  body,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  admit  or  exclude  particular  descriptions  of 
persons,;  to  indulge  friendly  or  unfriendly  feelings.  These  appointments,  in  which 
not  only  the  whole  profession,  but  the  public,  are  interested,  take  place  in  secret 
conclave.  Thus  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  favourer  prejudice, 
and  all  the  checks  against  abuse  are  entirely  neglected.”  Do  you  still  entertain 
the  same  opinion  you  did,  when  you  addressed  the  meeting  in  1826,  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  entrusting  power  to  a Council  so  chosen  ? — I have  already  stated,  that 
I thought  the  .constitution  of  the  Council  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  unpo- 
pular mode  of  hWidg  ¥P  the  vacancies. 

6146.  The  president  pLf your  College  has  stated,  that  he  thinks  a sufficient 
corrective  of  the  evil  a arising  out  of  a defective  constitution,  would  be  found,  in 
rendering  the  imnetings  of  the  Council,  and  their  deliberations,  open  to  the  members 
of  the.  College  ?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  an  advisable  proceeding,  to  carry  on 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  in  public. 

6147.  Uas  jtl^  Council  very  lately  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  the  course  of 
printing  and  publishing,  for  the  information  of  the  members,  a statement  of  the 
finances  of  tihe,UpHoge.?-^Within  the  last  12  months,  I think  such  a statement  has 
been-p^;omolgatedjix5n4  . 

6148.  Previously  to  the  promulgation  of  that  statement,  was  it  not  the  practice 
of  the  Coupcil,  to  keep  the  members  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  College  funds  ? 
— The  accounts  were  never  published. 

6149.  Another  complaint  made  by  the  members,  in  1826,  was,  that  the  Council 
treated  them  discourteously,  in  refusing  them  admittance  into  the  college  building 
by  any  other  than  the  back  door.  Has  that  been  remedied? — Long  ago  : indeed, 
I believe  that  every  just  ground  of  complaint,  entertained  at  that  time,  has  been 
removed. 

6150.  Perhaps  you  would  attribute  their  removal  to  the  public  discussion  of 
them,  which  took  place? — I dare  say  it  had  some  share  in  the  removal. 

602.—II.  Y 6151*  Which 
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6151.  Which  of  the  grievances,  then  complained  of,  remain  unredressed  ? — I do 
not  know  that  any  remain  unredressed,  except  the  mode  of  electing  the  Council. 
A change  in  that  respect  would  require  an  alteration  of  the  charter ; for  the  elec- 
tion is  conducted  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  the  charter. 

6152.  Were  not  the  regulations,  some  of  which  have  been  read,  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a petition  to  Parliament? — They  were,  in  a petition  which  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  did  the  petitioners  the  honour  to  present. 

6153.  Besides  the  meeting  of  members  of  the  College  in  London,  were  there  not 
at  the  same  tinie  various  other  meetings  held  by  the  members  of  the  College  in  the 
provinces? — I believe  there  were. 

6154.  During  your  intercourse  with  the  complainants  at  that  time,  had  vou  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining,  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  felt  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council,  prevailed  pretty  generally  amongst  the  members  of  the  College? 
— Certainly,  many  of  the  members  were  dissatisfied  ; whether  the  members  gene- 
rally all  over  England  were  so  or  not,  I cannot  say.  Probably  not. 

6155.  Did  dissatisfaction  prevail  to  a considerable  degree? — I think  it  did. 

6156.  Justly? — I think  so.  I should  not  have  taken  the  share  I did  in  those 
proceedings,  unless  I thought  there  was  just  ground  for  dissatisfaction. 

6157.  it  was  not  until  after  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  public  meet- 
ings that  were  held,  that  the  Council  abandoned  any  of  the  regulations  that  were 
complained  of? — I believe  not. 

6158.  Was  not  the  College  somewhat  dilatory  in  rendering  the  Hunterian  Col- 
lection accessible,  pursuant  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  received  grants  of 
money  from  Parliament? — I think  there  was  more  delay  than  there  ought  to  have 
been ; but  there  were  peculiar  difficulties  which  led  to  that  delay  ; obstacles  which 
the  public,  perhaps,  did  not  appreciate. 

6159.  It  was  formerly  open  only  four  months  in  the  year  ?■ — ’Only  four  months 
in  the  year,  and  only  two  days  a week  during  those  four  months. 

6160.  With  whose  concurrence  were  the  conditions,  for  admitting  persons  to 
view  the  museum,  drawn  up  ? — I do  not  know,  nor  do  I know  what  the  conditions 
are.  The  access  is  extremely  easy. 

6161.  The  conditions,  as  at  first  drawn  up,  limited  the  right  of  admission  to 
fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
persons  properly  introduced  by  such  fellows  or  members.  Was  it  not  made  a sub- 
ject of  complaint  by  the  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  their  admis- 
sion had  not  been  provided  for?  What  steps  did  the  Council,  or  the  curators,  or 
the  trustees,  take  to  rectify  that  omission  ? — I do  not  know  whether  any  complaint 
was  made.  There  has  been  no  difficulty,  of  late  years,  in  gaining  admission.  I do 
not  believe  there  is  any  collection,  in  any  country,  that  is  more  easily  accessible, 
and  that  is  visited  under  moi’e  favourable  circumstances,  in  respect  to  attendance 
and  explanation. 

6162.  Was  not  the  question  raised  at  one  time,  whether  a written  or  personal 
introduction  should  be  required  of  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians? — I was 
not  aware  that  there  were  those  difficulties  or  doubts. 

6163.  Is  not  the  present  regulation  for  admitting  licentiates,  that  they  shall 
inscribe  their  names  in  a book  ? Is  this  required  of  fellows  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ? — I do  not  know.  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  condition. 

6164.  Are  not  such  distinctions  invidious  and  illiberal? — 1 should  think  it  illi- 
beral. If  a proposal  of  any  such  distinction  had  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
Council  of  the  College,  it  would  not  have  been  carried. 

6165.  To  whose  neglect  was  the  destruction  of  the  Hunterian  manuscripts  attri- 
butable ? — I do  not  know  that  neglect  was  attributable  to  anybody.  I do  not 
know  that  those  manuscripts  were  ever  the  property  of  the  public.  The  loss,  I 
suppose,  was  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Everard  Home,  when  he  was  understood  to  be  preparing  a catalogue. 
I think  nobody  could  have  suspected  that  Sir  Everard  Home,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  destroy  the  manuscripts.  It  was  one  of  those  strange  events,  that 
you  would  not  have  taken  precaution  against. 

6166.  Putting  aside  the  legal  question,  in  whom  the  property  of  the  manuscripts 
was  vested,  respecting  which  you  appear  to  entertain  doubts,  does  not  great  blame 
attach  to  any  person  who  ventured  to  destroy  manuscripts,  descriptive  of  the 
preparations  in  the  museum  ? — There  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  that  subject. 
It  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  proceedings,  that  one  hardly  knows  how  to  cha- 
racterize. 

6167.  What 
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6167.  Wliat  progress  has  now  been  made  in  drawing  up  a complete  catalogue  ? 

— Very  great  progress.  There  is,  comparatively,  a small  part  of  the  collection 
now  remaining  to  be  described  ; and  the  catalogue  is  still  in  a state  of  procuress, 
although  alterations  are  going  on  in  the  building.  . ^ 

6168.  What  are  the  regulations  under  which  persons  are  admitted  to  make 
drawings  of  preparations  in  the  museum  ? — The  course  of  proceeding  is,  for  the 
person  wishing  to  do  so  to  make  a written  application  to  the  curators  of  the 
museum,  who  are  a sort  of  committee  appointed  by  the  Council.  The  matter  is 
taken  into  consideration  by  them,  and,  under  certain  regulations,  having  in  view 
the  security  of  the  collection,  the  application  is  almost  universally  granted.  There 
are  certain  conditions,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  proceeding,  calculated  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  specimens,  and  to  prevent  inconvenient  encroachment  on  the  time 
of  the  college  officers. 

6169.  Ought  not  the  utmost  facility,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  prepara- 
tions, to  be  afforded  to  persons  desirous  of  making  drawings  from  them ; not  only 
to  your  own  members,  but  to  members  of  any  other  College,  and  to  scientific  indi- 
viduals generally  ? — I think  such  permission  ought  to  be  given,  and  1 believe  that 
it  is,  under  reasonable  restrictions,  in  reference  to  the  points  already  specified. 

6170.  Would  not  a written  bye-law,  directing  the  form  of  procedure,  when  the 
Council  elects  a member  to  fill  up  a vacancy  in  its  own  body,  and  stating  distinctly 
what  members  shall  be,  and  what  members  shall  not  be  eligible  on  such  occasions, 
be  preferable  to  a mere  understanding  on  the  subject,  that  understanding,  however, 
having  the  force  of  a bye-law.? — Perhaps  it  might. 

6171.  Might  not  reasonable  doubts  be  entertained  of  the  legality  of  any  proceed- 
ing, founded  upon  a written  agreement,  that  certain  members  of  the  College,  who 
practise  surgery  only,  shall  be  considered  ineligible  into  the  Council,  when  ndther 

the  charter  nor  the  bye  -laws  afford  any  authority  for  so  considering  them  ? I 

think  there  possibly  might.  It  would  depend  upon  a minute  examination  of  the 
charter. 

6172.  If  an  understanding  to  the  same  effect  prevail,  and  be  constantly  acted 
on,  so  as  to  have  the  force  of  a written  agreement,  would  it  not  be  equally  illegal  ? 

I do  not  know  whether  an  understanding  can  be  illegal. 

6173.  Looking  at  it  as  a question  of  common  sense.  If  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  charter  or  bye-laws,  to  render  certain  members  of  the  College,  who  practise 
suigery  only,  and  who  have  once  been  passed  over  by  the  Council,  inelio-ible  for 
ever  afterwards,  must  not  an  understanding  invariably  acted  on,  to  treat  'them  as 
ineligible,  be  regarded  as  illegal  — I do  not  know  whether  legal  questions  are 

always  to  be  decided  by  common  sense;  but  if  they  are,  I suppose  it  must 
be  so. 

6174.  Are  the  books  in  the  College  library  allowed  to  circulate  amona  the 
members  of  the  College  ?— They  are  not ; they  can  be  used  only  at  the  library. 

0175.  Upon  a special  application,  would  a member  of  the  College  be  allowed 
the  use  out  of  the  library  of  any  particular  book  ?— All  members  of  the  Colle<^e  of 
course,  go  into  the  library  during  the  regulated  hours,  without  any  introduction; 
and  any  physician,  or  any  other  professional  person,  not  a member  of  the  Collecre’ 
or  any  one  engaged  in  scientific  inquiries,  in  which  he  might  desire  to  consult  the 
books  of  the  College,  has  access  upon  the  easiest  terms,  by  application  to  the 
L^ouncil.  Cards  are  given,  on  such  application,  which  enables  the  person  to  come 
whenever  he  likes. 

6176.  Which  plan  is  preferable,  to  allow  the  books  to  be  consulted  in  the  library 

only,  or  to  circulate  amongst  the  members?— I think  the  present  plan  of  keeping 
them  at  the  library  is  preferable.  ^ ® 

6177.  Are  10  members  more  than  enough  for  the  court  of  examiners  ? — I think 
10  a greater  number  than  is  necessary,  if  they  only  examine  one  person  at  a 


6178.  Does  not  your  court  examine  only  one  person  at  a time? — 1 believe  it 
does.  1 thmk  10  would  not  be  too  many,  if  they  were  to  be  subdivided  into  three 
sections.  Ihree  candidates  might  be  examined  at  once.  This  would  give  a loncrer 
inie  for  each  examination,  and  thus  render  it  more  searching  and  effective. 

0179.  If  men  of  sufficient  eminence  could  be  found  younger  than  36,  should  you 
.see  any  objection  to  their  being  examiners? — None  at  all. 

J180.  Might  not  many  competent  examiners  be  found  between  the  age  of 
and  36  t~l  think  there  might. 

6181.  It  has  been  stated,  that  considerable  value  is  attached  by  newly-elected 
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ir.  Laivre/ice,  Esq.  members  to  having  the  names  of  eminent  surgeons,  who  have  been  their  examiners, 

■’  subscribed  to  their  diploma ; and  if  junior  men,  of  less  distinguished  eminence, 

6 May  1834.  were  to  examine,  and  subscribe  their  names,  the  diploma  would  be  less  highly 
prized.  Suppose  the  form  of  the  diploma  to  be  altered,  and  that,  not  those  who 
actually  examined,  but  the  president  and  certain  dignitaries  of  the  College  were,  e.r 
officio,  to  subscribe  their  names  to  it,  certifying  that  the  person  had  passed  his 
examination  with  credit  to  himself.  Would  not  that  suffice  to  give  estimation  to 
the  diploma? — I should  think  it  would. 

6182.  Does  the  election  of  the  medical  officers  of  hospitals  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  hospitals,  lead  to  any  evil? — I do  not  know  what  other  mode  of  election 
could  be  adopted  ; and  I am  not  aware  that  it  does  lead  to  any  evil. 

6183.  Should  you  approve  of  limiting  the  choice  of  hospital  surgeons  to  those 
members  of  the  profession,  who  belonged  to  the  higher  grade  in  surgery  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  I think  that  ought  to  be  so.  But  it  would  rest  with  ihe  governors 
of  the  different  institutions  to  determine,  whether  they  would  restrict  themselves 
in  that  way  or  not.  I rather  think  it  would  come,  as  matter  of  course,  if  such  a 
superior  degree  were  to  be  founded. 

6184.  In  election  to  the  office  of  physician  to  metropolitan  hospitals,  do  the 
fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  possess  any  advantages  over  the  licentiates  of 
that  College  ? — I have  understood  that  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
generally  act  in  a body,  and  give  their  support  to  some  one  individual  of  their 
number.  I doubt  whether  the  licentiates  act  under  the  same  discipline;  so  that 
there  may  be  some  advantage  arising  from  that.  I am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
rule,  or  law  of  any  institution,  by  which  an  advantage  is  given  to  them. 

6185.  What  should  be  the  scale  of  a general  hospital,  to  entitle  it  to  recognition 
by  the  College? — I think  100  beds  is  the  present  minimum,  and  that  it  should  not 
go  below  that. 

6186.  Do  you  maintain  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  in  1826,  that  there  are 
peculiar  advantages  belonging  to  small  hospitals? — I made  some  remarks  upon 
that  in  the  publication  before  referred  to;  but  I should  not  insist  upon  the  validity 
of  those  remarks.  They  would  only  apply  to  an  hospital  containing  a small 
number  of  selected  patients,  supposing  them  to  be  picked  out  of  a much  greater 
number. 

6187.  Does  any  inconvenience  arise  to  the  pupils,  from  the  crowd  of  them  who 
frequent  some  of  the  larger  hospitals  in  London  ? — I do  not  know  that  in  any  of 
the  hospitals  there  is  such  a crow'd,  as  to  be  inconvenient. 

6188.  What  is  the  number  of  students  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  ? — Taking  the  stu- 
dents  of  the  hospital,  and  those  who  attend  the  various  lectures,  together,  there  are 
nearly  300,  during  the  winter  time  ; but  they  are  not  all  attending  the  practice  of 
the  hospital.  I suppose,  the  number  attending  the  practice  of  the  hospital  may  be 
between  100  and  200. 

6189.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  students  you  have  ever  seen  in  a ward, 
or  assembled  in  a ward  round  one  patient,  at  the  same  time  ? — I have  never  counted 
them,  so  that  I could  only  give  a guess.  When  an  accident  is  brought  into  the  ward, 
or  a surgeon  is  going  to  do  something  to  a patient,  the  students  crowd  round  the 
bed;  and  there  might  possibly  be  100  students  in  the  ward,  on  some  rare  occa- 
sions of  this  kind  ; but  in  case  of  operations,  the  patient  is  taken  into  a theatre, 
where  there  is  accommodation  for  any  number  of  students. 

6190.  Is  the  number  assembled  round  a bedside  ever  inconveniently  great,  to 
the  patient  or  the  students  ? — It  is  only  a temporary  thing.  They  come  round 
whilst  something  is  done,  or  explained;  and  then  some  retire,  and  others  approach 
and  see  the  patient. 

6191.  Is  the  number  so  great,  as  to  diminish  the  power  of  making  that  minute 
and  accurate  observation,  which  it  is  desirable  that  students  should  make  ? — Not 
generally. 

6192.  Do  not  the  country  hospitals,  from  the  smaller  number  of  students,  ad- 
mit of  their  observing  the  cases  with  greater  accuracy  ? — Unquestionably. 

6193.  But  you  cannot  have  so  large  a field  of  observation  in  a small  hospital  ? 
— No,  there  is  a very  inferior  field  of  observation. 

6194.  To  whom  ought  the  recognition  of  hospitals  aitd  schools  be  entrusted  ? — 
To  the  examining  board  or  boards. 

6195.  What  means  would  you  take  to  prevent  their  being  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  deciding  upon  questions,  in  which  their  own  interests  were  involved  ? — I should 
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throw  the  responsibility  upon  them ; and  they  must  act  under  that  responsi-  w,  Lawrence,  Esq. 
bility.  — 

6196.  Would  you  object  to  admitting  into  this  board  parties  who  themselves  6 May  1834. 
were  teachers  in  medical  schools,  or  medical  officers  in  hospitals  ? — I should  not ; 

because  they  would  consist  of  persons  interested  in  various  establishments,  and  be 
a check  upon  each  other. 

6197.  You  mean  if  the  board  were  constituted  of  persons,  belonging  to  different 
branches  of  the  profession  ? — Yes. 

6198.  Would  you  have  any  appeal,  in  case  of  improper  judgment? — No,  I * 
would  not. 

6199.  Would  you  allow  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State? — I see  no  harm  in 
that,  but  I do  not  think  it  necessary.  On  questions  of  this  nature,  the  Secretary  - 
of  State  could  not  judge  so  well,  as  such  a board. 

6200.  What  steps,  if  any,  would  you  advise  to  be  taken,  to  put  down  irregular 
practitioners? — I think  the  interests  of  the  public  require,  that  persons  should  not 
be  allowed  to  practise,  unless  they  have  undergone  an  examination,  and  been 
licensed  by  some  regularly-constituted  board.  But  how  unlicensed  persons  should 
be  prevented  from  practising,  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

6201.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  go  thus  far  : not  to  punish  unqualified  persons 
for  practising,  but  to  punish  them  in  case  they  practised,  assuming  a professional 
title,  which  they  had  no  right  to  ? — That  would  go  a certain  way.  The  distinction 

I should  make,  would  be,  to  prevent  all  unqualified  persons  from  following  medi-  " 
cine,  as  a gainful  occupation.  You  cannot  prevent  the  head  of  a family,  or  a 
neighbour,  from  giving  advice,  or  administering  a dose  of  medicine.  But  I think 
a person  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  medical  profession,  as  a calling, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  under  the  pretext  of  possessing  a knowledge  w'hich  he 
does  not  possess. 

6202.  Would  you  deem  it  sufficient  to  punish  in  cases,  such  as  the  following: 
when  a man  called  himself  a physician,  a surgeon,  or  an  apothecary,  and  practised 
as  such,  not  being  lawfully  wiiat  he  pretended  to  be.  In  other  cases,  where  a man 
pretended  to  no  such  title,  and  yet  practised,  the  public  choosing  to  employ  him, 
would  you  leave  him  to  practise  unmolested  ? — Perhaps  that  might  be  sufficient. 

In  truth,  as  patients  may  choose  educated  practitioners,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  • 
worth  while  to  interfere  with  ignorant  pretenders. 

6203.  Does  not  this  difficulty  attend  any  endeavour  to  raise  the  scale  of  medical 
education : that  you  raise  the  expense  of  it ; and  the  greater  the  expense  of  legi- 
timate practice,  the  greater  advantage  you  give  to  the  contraband  article  ? — I think 
that  difficulty  would  arise,  certainly. 

6204.  If  by  raising  the  expense  of  regular  practice  you  were  to  increase  the 
extent  of  contraband  practice,  though  you  might  improve  the  acquirements  of 
regular  practitioners,  yet,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  irregular,  you  might 
lower  the  average  standard  of  qualification  of  all  the  practitioners,  regular  and 
irregular,  taken  together  as  a body  ? — I think  it  might  have  that  effect. 

6205.  Would  you  advise  any  steps  to  be  taken  for  providing  for  the  proper 
qualification  of  druggists? — I think,  if  they  are  to  practise  medically,  as  they  do 
now,  they  ought  to  be  educated  and  examined,  as  medical  persons. 

6206.  You  believe  that,  to  a great  extent,  they  do  practise  medically  ? — A per- 
son stands  behind  the  counter  in  most  druggists’  shops,  from  whom  patients  get 
advice,  and  they  buy  the  medicine  he  orders. 

6207.  Were  it  decided  that  some  authority  or  other  in  London  should  have 
power  to  confer  medical  degrees,  ought  the  medical  faculty  at  every  one  of  the 
institutions,  such  as  King’s  College,  and  the  London  University,  to  be  entrusted 
with  that  power,  or  ought  it  to  be  confided  to  one  general  board  ? — I should  see 
no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  a board,  which  might  or  might  not  ' 
contain  teachers  from  various  schools. 

6208.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  board  being  composed  of  teachers? 

— I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  board  should  contain  the  ablest  persons  in 
the  profession. 

6209.  Would  you  compose  it  exclusively  of  teachers,  or  partly  of  men  who 
were  not  teachers  ? — I should  admit  others,  if  their  professional  reputation  rendered  ' 
them  worthy  of  it. 

6210.  Ought  the  general  practitioner  to  be  allowed  to  charge  for  attendance, 
instead  of  medicine,  if  he  prefers  to  do  so? — I think  it  reasonable  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  allow  a person  to  recover  a proper  remuneration  for  his  time. 
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/F.  race,  Esq.  6211.  At  present  it  is  Said  that  he  could  not  recover  more  than  2s.  6 </.  for 
■ each  visit? — did  not  know  that  h e could  even  do  that;  that  he  could  recover 

6 May  1834.  anything.  I should  be  very  sorry  myself  to  pay  according  to  the  physic,  if  I 
was  ill. 

6212.  Is  there  any  point  not  elicited  by  your  examination,  that  you  wish  to  state 
to  the  Committee? — I have  nothing  to  otfer.  I did  not  come  as  a volunteer,  but 
upon  summons. 
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James  War  drop,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

J.  Wardrop,  Esq.  6213.  YOU  are  a member  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  both  of  London 

and  of  Edinburgh ; and  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh : you  were 

7 May  1834.  surgeon  to  his  late  Majesty;  and  were,  lately,  a lecturer  on  surgery? — Yes. 

6214.  Where  did  you  receive  your  professional  education  ? — At  Edinburgh,  at 
London,  at  Paris  and  at  Vienna. 

6215.  Did  you  receive  your  preliminary  education  at  Edinburgh  ?- -I  did,  both 
at  the  High  School,  and  at  the  University. 

6216.  When  did  you  become  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh?— At  the  age  of  22. 

6217.  Did  you  graduate  at  the  University? — No.  I did  not. 

6218.  When  did  you  come  to  London? — About  six  years  after  that  period. 

6219.  Was  it  previous  to  coming  to  London,  that  you  went  to  Paris  and 
Vienna? — It  was. 

6220.  WTiat  time  did  you  pass  at  Vienna? — One  winter. 

6221.  Attending  the  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

6222.  And  at  Paris  also? — Yes. 

6223.  Did  you  practise  at  Edinburgh  ? — I did  for  six  years. 

6224.  Was  that  after  your  return  from  the  Continent  ? — It  was. 

6225.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons? — ^I  was 
an  examinator,  and  a curator  of  the  museum. 

6226.  WTat  was  your  age,  when  you  were  an  examinator  of  that  College  ? 
— Twenty-four. 

6227.  And  your  standing  in  the  profession? — Two  years. 

6228.  Were  seniors  associated  with  juniors,  as  examinators,  in  that  College? — 
The  board  of  examinators  consisted  of  six.  Two  juniors,  two  seniors,  and  two 
middlemen,  in  point  of  age. 

6229.  What  was  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  examination  ? — The  examination 
was  always  upon  an  extended  scale ; but  the  duty  of  the  examinator  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  to  satisfy  himself  and  those  around  him  of  the  fitness  of  the  indi- 
vidual ; not  by  the  number  of  questions,  but  by  the  knowledge  evinced  in  the 
answers  given  to  appropriate  questions. 

6230.  Then  you  had  not  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a candidate,  merely  by  the 
curriculum  of  study? — The  curriculum  of  study  was  certified  in  the  usual  manner; 
and  we  had  to  examine  the  certificates,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  character 
and  acquirements  of  the  candidate. 

6231.  Were  the  subjects  of  examination  much  less  extensive  at  that  time,  than 
they  are  now? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  were  not;  because  they  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  medical  science,  as  it  then  stood. 

6232.  What  were  the  subjects  of  the  courses  of  lectures  the  eandidates  were 
required  to  have  attended;  and  upon  how  many  were  they  examined? — I cannot 
pretend  to  state  particularly  the  number  of  courses. 

6233.  Did  they  comprehend  most  of  the  subjects  in  the  course  now  shown  to 
you  ? — I conceived  myself  entitled  to  examine,  and  I was  in  the  habit  of  examining, 
upon  every  one  of  those  subjects. 

6234.  Anatomy,  practical  anatomv,  chemistry,  practical  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  pharmacy,  institutes  of  medicine  or  physiology,  practice  of  medicine, 
clinical  medicine,  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  military  surgery,  clinical  sur- 
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gery,  midwifery,  and  medical  jurisprudence? — All  those  subjects  were  compre-  . 
bended  ; but  on  some  of  them  the  examination  was  not  pressed  severely. 

6235.  Did  any  inconvenience  arise  from  the  admixture  of  junior  and  senior 
examinators? — It  was  made  on  a principle  of  convenience  and  propriety. 

6236.  What  was  the  convenience  arising  from  it? — The  convenience  chiefly 
w'as,  that  the  younger  examinators  had  the  chief  part  of  the  work  to  perform,  in 
the  presence  of  the  seniors.  They  were  also  equally,  or,  perhaps,  more  competent 
to  ask  a number  of  those  preliminary  questions,  which  youth  is  supposed  to  be 
best  acquainted  with. 

6237.  From  their  not  having  yet  forgotten  the  details  of  the  studies  required  of 
young  men  ? — Exactly. 

6238.  Might  the  practice  of  conjoining  junior  examiners  with  seniors  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  the  London  College  of  Surgeons? — I do  think  so. 

6239.  Would  surgeons,  from  the  age  of  25  to  36,  form  the  best  of  examiners  ? — 

I think  so. 

6240.  For  attending  examinations  once  a week,  for  five  or  six  hours  at  a time, 
what  would  be,  for  a junior  surgeon,  a reasonable  remuneration  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
say ; but  they  ought  to  be  well  paid,  at  the  same  time  not  making  the  remunera-  = 
tion  the  sole  motive  for  accepting  the  appointment,  but  partly  the  honour  and  - 
credit  attached  to  it. 

6241 . Assuming  that  it  were  regarded  as  a post  of  honour,  what  would  be  a fair 
remuneration  to  a junior  ? — I think  the  remuneration  at  Edinburgh  was  half-a-guinea 
for  each  attendance. 

6242.  Would  100/.  a year  be  a fair  and  reasonable  remuneration? — Very 
handsome,  I should  conceive. 

6243.  At  Edinburgh,  how  many  examinators  are  present  at  the  examination  of 
each  candidate  ? — All  the  six. 

6244.  Are  six  a fit  number? — I think  so,  under  the  mode  of  selection  I men- 
tioned. The  juniors  were  chiefly  employed  in  asking  the  questions,  and  the  senior 
members  acted  as  a kind  of  protection  or  guide.  Besides,  the  decision  was  chiefly 
left  to  them. 

6245.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  your  profession,  in 
London? — Twenty-two  years. 

6246.  To  what  branch  of  your  profession  has  your  attention  been  more  particu- 
larly devoted  ? — It  has  not  been  devoted  to  any  particular  part.  My  mind  has 
been  occupied  in  studying  the  whole  of  my  profession,  the  whole  of  what  has  been 
called  medical  science. 

6247.  As  surgeon  to  his  late  Majesty,  did  you  receive  any  remuneration  ? — 

I did,  I received  1,000/. 

6248.  For  how  long  a period  were  you  a surgeon  to  his  late  Majesty? — I was 
one  of  the  surgeons  extraordinary  for  about  eight  or  ten  years  ; and  I was  surgeon 
to  the  late  King  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  Majesty’s  life. 

6249.  Is  your  practice  confined  to  surgery  only? — It  is  not  confined  to  surgery, 
as  it  is  usually  meant. 

6250.  Surgery  no  longer  means  what  it  did  100  years  ago? — No,  there  is  no 
exact  meaning  which  can  be  affixed  to  it,  that  will  define  its  boundary. 

6251.  Can  you  define  the  boundary  within  which  is  included  the  practice 
belonging  exclusively  to  a physician  ? — No ; I believe  no  person  ever  attempted 
to  do  it. 

6252.  Can  you  define  the  boundary  which  separates  the  practice  of  the  physi- 
cian from  that  of  the  surgeon  ; and  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  from  that  of  the 
general  practitioner? — The  general  practitioner  is  a man  who  is  supposed  to 
possess  the  knowledge  of  both  the  physician  and  the  surgeon ; and  he  ought  to 
possess  it,  from  the  nature  of  his  avocations. 

6253.  Is  not  a very  large  share  of  the  surgeon’s  practice  of  a medical  nature? — 
Almost  the  u'hole  of  it.  I believe  the  number  of  operations  that  are  performed, 
or  at  least  performed  with  success,  (and  the  success  measures  the  propriety  of 
performing  them)  are  very  few.  The  great  business  of  the  surgeon  is,  to  prevent 
diseases  going  that  length  which  requires  an  operation. 

6254.  Would  not  the  endeavour  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a disease,  so  as  to 
render  an  operation  unnecessary,  have  been  considered  formerly  as  falling  wholly 
within  the  physician’s  province  r — Exactly  so. 

6255.  If  no  defined  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  departments 
of  practice,  upon  what  well-founded  distinctions  have  separate  colleges  been  esta- 
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blished  for  medicine  and  surgery  ? — 1 believe  there  is  no  real  distinction  ; but  the 
division  leads  to  a great  deal  of  bad  feeling  amongst  the  members  of  the  different 
colleges.  Cases  are  constantly  occurring,  in  which  disputes  arise  upon  points 
of  professional  etiquette  j and  there  is  no  printed  authority  to  refer  to,  to  know  who 
is  right. 

6256.  But,  in  fact,  does  not  every  medical  man,  whether  he  be  a physician  or 
a surgeon,  confine  or  extend  his  practice  within  or  beyond  these  real  or  imaginarv 
boundaries,  to  almost  any  extent  that  he  pleases? — No  doubt  of  it. 

6257.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  he  should  do  so? — Highly  so,  for  the  public  in- 
terests; although  it  may  not  be  so  for  the  interests  of  some  individuals.  There 
are  associations  or  cliques  of  medical  men,  the  same  as  in  other  trades,  who  by 
associating  with  each  other,  contrive  to  make  employment  for  one  another  : where- 
fore a patient,  instead  of  being  attended  by  one  competent  medical  man,  is  attended 
by  a surgeon,  a physician,  and  his  apothecary  ; so  that  three  advisers  are  paid, 
instead  of  one. 

6258.  Is  not  that  what  the  surgeons  complained  of,  in  a petition  which  they 
presented  to  Parliament  in  the  time  of  James  the  First:  that  if  the  boundaries 
between  the  different  departments  of  practice  were  drawn  as  strictly  as  the  College 
of  Physicians  desired,  each  patient,  in  the  progress  of  the  same  disease,  must  be 
attended  by  surgeon,  physician,  and  apothecary  ? — Exactly. 

6259.  Has  great  improvement  taken  place  in  surgery  within  the  last  60  years  ? — 
A vast  improvement. 

6260.  By  what  means? — Chiefly  because  surgeons  have  bestowed  great  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  medicine,  as  a science. 

6261.  Docs  the  intimate  knowledge  which  a well-educated  surgeon  possesses  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  practice  of  medicine  ? — 
JMost  assuredly.  Anatomy  and  physiology  are  the  alphabet  of  medical  science. 

6262.  On  the  M’hole,  should  you  say  that  the  most  highly  instructed  surgeons  in 
this  country,  as  a class,  from  the  precision  of  the  knowledge  they  are  compelled 
to  acquire  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
are  better  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  medicine  than  the  most  highly  educated 
physicians  ? — They  are,  because  it  is  quite  necessary  for  a surgeon  to  know  physic. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  a physician  to  know  surgery. 

6263.  Then  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  physician  can  be  a safe  practitioner, 
who  has  not  an  intim.ate  knowledge  of  surgery  ? — By  no  means. 

6264.  In  the  course  of  your  practice,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  physicians 
in  consultation  upon  strictly  medical  cases? — At  one  time  or  another  I have  met 
in  consultation  almost  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  etjjinence  in  London;  and 
I have  often  met  physicians  on  surgical  cases,  and  surgeons  on  medical  cases. 

6265.  Has  not  the  common  sense  of  the  thing  rendered  physicians  much  less 
scrupulous  about  meeting  surgeons  on  medical  cases  than  they  used  to  be  formerly? 
— No  doubt  of  it. 

6266.  You  would  not  expect,  now-a-days,  a physician  to  object  to  consult  with 
you  on  a purely  medical  case,  because  you  are  a surgeon ?— Certainly  not;  unless 
perhaps  the  case  was  of  such  importance  and  notoriety,  that  he  would  be  afraid 
of  being  exposed  to  his  own  body. 

6267.  That,  perhaps,  would  be  a very  rare  occurrence? — Very  rare,  I should 
think.  It  never  happened  to  myself. 

6268.  Within  what  boundary  is  the  practice  of  the  physician  confined  ? — A very 
great  part  of  the  income  of  the  physicians  in  London  is  derived  from  the  practice 
of  midwifery. 

6269.  In  very  obscure  diseases,  would  the  consulters  in  London  be  principally 
physicians  or  surgeons  ? — I would  say  both. 

6270.  In  such  cases,  from  tlie  superior  knowledge  which  surgeons  are  supposed 
to  possess  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
would  not  a majority  of  the  consulters  be  surgeons? — I believe  so.  Dr.  Baillie 
was  an  exception  to  that.  He  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  in 
fact  was  almost  the  only  physician  of  his  day  who  had  a knowledge  of  surgery. 

6271.  Was  he  not  a relation  and  pupil  of  the  two  Hunters? — He  was;  he  was 
often  consulted  on  surgical  diseases. 

6272.  Is  it  desirable  that  young  men,  who  are  intended  for  surgeons,  should 
receive  a good  preliminary  education,  before  their  professional  education  com" 
mences  ? — Certainly. 

6273.  In  your  time  at  Edinburgh,  had  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  diploma 
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of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  received  a preliminary  education  ? — I should 
think,  without  exception.  Every  one,  almost.  Preliminary  education,  in  Scotland, 
is  much  more  easily  acquired,  in  point  of  expense,  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
Europe  : and,  therefore,  people  of  a very  humble  grade  in  life  receive  all  the 
advantages  of  an  education,  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  England,  except  by  per- 
sons of  much  higher  station  in  society. 

6274.  Have  the  generality  of  the  young  men  who  apply  for  the  London  diploma, 
received  a reasonably  good  preliminary  education  ? — No,  I think  not.  A great 
number  of  them,  I fear,  are  very  deficient. 

6275.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Council  of  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons should  require  candidates  to  produce  certificates  of  having  gone  through 
a certain  course  of  preliminary  education  ? — Certainly.  At  the  same  time,  I have 
an  impression,  that  the  want  of  that  preliminary  knowledge  has  arisen,  in  many 
instances,  from  young  men  being  compelled  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  druggists’ 
shops,  where  they  have  no  opportunity  of  attending  to  their  education.  In  Edin- 
burgh, where  there  are  many  young  men  bound  apprentices,  they  at  the  same  time 
attend  the  different  classes  of  the  university.  This  arrangement  is  very  advan- 
tageous. 

6276.  Have  not  a majority  of  the  candidates  for  the  London  diploma  served 
their  apprenticeship  in  country  iowns  or  villages,  where  they  had  few  or  no  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  themselves? — I believe  so. 

6277.  Where  did  you  lecture  upon  surgery  ? — I lectured,  at  first,  in  connexion, 
with  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  afterwards,  by  myself,  at  the  theatre  in  Dean-street. 

6278.  As  lecturer  on  surgery,  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons? — Not  as  lecturer  in  surgery; 
but  I have  met  with  many  individuals  during  my  residence  here,  who  had  been 
examined  before  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

6279.  Do  you  approve  of  the  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons? — I do  not  approve  of  it,  as  a whole. 

6280.  In  what  respects  do  you  consider  it  defective? — Without  going  into 
detail,  its  chief  defect,  as  it  always  appeared  to  me,  is,  that  as  the  diploma  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  is  not  given  to  a man  who  practises  surgery  only,  but  who  is 
to  practise  physic  as  well  as  surgery,  the  medical  part  of  the  curriculum  was  not  ‘ 
sufficiently  comprehensive.  Of  the  large  number  of  individuals  who  hold  that 
diploma,  very  few  limit  their  practice  to  cases  of  pure  surgery. 

6281.  Then  every  branch  of  medical  science  which  a physician  ought  to  know, 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  study  and  examination  to  the  candidates  for  the  diploma 
of  every  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Certainly. 

6282.  Amongst  those  you  would,  of  course,  include  pharmacy  and  midwifery? — 
Certainly  ; because  to  those  departments  of  the  profession  a young  practitioner  has 
more  particularly  to  devote  his  attention. 

6283.  And  is  it  not  especially  needful  for  a country  practitioner  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  midwifery? — Certainly. 

6284.  Ought  the  board  which  is  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  recognition 
of  teachers  and  hospitals,  and  is  to  decide  on  the  application  of  those  rules  to  every 
particular  case,  to  be  so  constituted,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  making 
rules,  or  deciding  cases,  out  of  regard  to  the  personal  interests  of  some  of  its  own 
members  ? — Certainly. 

6285.  Do  you  think  that  the  court  of  examiners,  or  the  Council  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  liable  to  such  imputations  ? — 

I do  not.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  w’hole  of  the  regulations  have  been  framed, 
on  purpose  to  serve  the  private  interests  of  a large  portion  of  the  individuals  who 
framed  them. 

6286.  Would  you  particularly  apply  this  observation  to  the  regulations  in  1824, 
to  discuss  and  remonstrate  against  which  various  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
College  took  place  in  the  year  1826,  both  in  town  and  country? — I would. 

6287.  Was  not  the  non-recognition  of  provincial  hospitals  one  of  the  subjects  of 
complaint? — It  was. 

6288.  Have  not  many  of  the  grievances  that  were  then  complained  of,  been 
since  gradually  remedied  ? — I believe  so,  to  a certain  extent. 

6289.  What  is  the  scale  of  hospital  which  you  would  fix  upon,  as  the  minimum 
which  the  College  ought  to  recognize  ? — There  has  been  a great  deal  said  upon 
the  subject  amongst  medical  men.  I believe,  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge, 
and  who  have  no  interest  in  forming  opinions,  have  thought,  that  the  fewer  subjects 
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the  student  had  before  him  to  contemplate,  the  more  likely  he  would  be  to  become 
master  of  the  cases ; and,  therefore,  that  the  large  institutions  were  less  likely  than 
small  ones  to  answer  the  purposes  of  education.  Richter  of  Goettingen,  who  was  * 
considered  the  first  surgeon  that  Germany  ever  produced,  had  1 5 beds  in  his  hos- 
pital. 

6290.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  crowd  of  students,  and  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  cases  in  a large  London  hospital,  are  calculated  to  distract  a student’s 
attention,  and  to  lead  him  to  a desultory  mode  of  observation  ; whereas  an  hospital 
in  the  country,  where  the  patients  and  pupils  were  much  fewer,  would  afford  him 
the  necessary  opportunities  of  observing  with  accuracy,  and  would  be  calculated  to 
encourage  a habit  of  fixing  the  attention  on  the  symptoms  of  each  particular  case? 
— I think  so.  I am  aware  of  the  common  opinion,  that  experience,  as  it  is 
called,  over  an  extensive  field  of  observation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a smaller  field. 
But  it  is  not  so,  in  my  humble  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  students  of  medicine. 
In  after-life,  a man  who  has  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  profession,  may  select 
from  any  large  field  tlie  particular  cases,  that  he  may  wish  to  contemplate  at  one 
time,  with  great  effect.  But,  for  the  education  of  students,  I conceive  that  a 
very  limited  hospital  is  more  suitable  than  a large- one. 

6291.  Your  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  extract  from  Richter’s  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Observations  ; “ There  are  only  15  beds  in  the  public  hospital 
of  this  place  (Goettingen),  and  I do  not  wish  for  more-  I have  permission  and  the 
opportunity  to  choose  my  patients,  and  of  course  I make  choice  of  such  cases  as 
promise  to  be  more  particularly  important  and  instructive.  Indeed  I do  not 
think  that  the  experienced  practitioner  is  formed  by  the  number  of  patients.  Expe- 
rience is  the  result,  not  of  seeing  merely,  but  of  reflecting.  It  is  not  eating  alone, 
but  digestion,  that  gives  strength.  A physician  who  tells  us,  that  he  visits  150  and 
even  a greater  number  of  sick  people  daily,  has,  in  my  opinion,  so  little  pretensions 
to  the  title  of  an  experienced  practitioner,  that  I would  even  deny  he  had  any 
experience  at  all.  Truly,  nature  is  not  so  complaisant,  that  she  will  unveil  herself 
at  once  to  w'hoever  will  merely  cast  his  eyes  upon  her.'’  Is  that  the  passage  you 
alluded  to  ? — It  is.  I may  mention,  that  at  Edinburgh  they  act  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. They  select  out  of  the  w hole  mass  of  sick  in  their  infirmary,  but  a few  indi- 
viduals; who  are  put  into  the  clinical  w'ards. 

6292.  Do  you  concur  in  the  following  opinion,  expressed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
1826  1 After  mentioning  the  name  of  Scarpa,  he  says  : “ The  hospital  which  has 
enabled  him  to  render  these  important  services  to  our  science,  contains,  I believe, 
about  20  beds.  Richter,  the  cotemporary  of  Haller  in  the  university  of  Goettin- 
gen, celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  his  judgment  and  practical  skill,  as  well  as 
for  the  clearness  and  good  sense  of  his  writings,  had  an  hospital  of  1.5  beds.  The 
same  institution,  now  under  the  care  of  Professor  Langenbeck,  an  accomplished 
anatomist  and  very  dexterous  operator,  does  not  contain  more  than  25  beds.  The 
medical  clinic,  in  the  general  hospital  at  Vienna,  consisted  of  two  wards,  each  con- 
taining i2  beds;  and  that  of  the  illustrious  J.  P.  Frank,  at  Pavia,  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  20.  The  surgical  clinic  at  Vienna  consists  of  14  beds,  eight  for 
males,  and  six  for  females;  and  that  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  24.  Thus,  gentle- 
men, the  great  men  wLom  I have  cited  (and  the  annals  of  our  profession  contain 
no  names  more  deservedly  venerated  than  those  of  Richter,  Scarpa,  Von  Hilden- 
brand,  Frank  and  Beer)  instead  of  estimating  the  advantage  of  the  student  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  patients  submitted  to  iiis  observation,  have  considered 
it  most  conducive  to  his  instruction  to  limit  his  attention  to  a few  cases ; making 
each  of  these  a study,  carefully  investigating  the  history,  symptoms,  and  causes, 
shovving  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  affection,  and  the  changes  produced  in  the 
suffering  organs,  pointing  out  the  distinctions,  and  the  probable  course  and  termi- 
nation of  the  disorder;  and  then  explaining  the  principle  of  treatment,  whether  by 
diet,  medicine,  or  general  management.” — I perfectly  accord  with  those  opinions, 
which,  in  fact,  I had  often  canvassed  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  previously  to  his  deli- 
vering them  publicly. 

6293.  And  therefore,  in  your  opinion,  any  limitation  of  the  scale  ol  hospitals 
entitled  to  recognition,  requiring  them  to  have  at  least  lOO  beds,  is  not  a judicious 
limitation  ?— No  more  than  I should  conceive  it  would  be  judicious  to  have  a law, 
that  no  man  should  be  accounted  learned,  w'ho  should  study  in  a library  that  con- 
tained less  than  a certain  number  of  books. 

6294.  You  tiiink,  then,  tliat  if  a surgeon  were  to  set  on  foot  an  hospital,  con- 
taining 20  patients,  and  were  to  direct  the  student’s  particular  attention  to  all  the; 
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circumstances  of  each  case,  as  Richter  did  in  his  hospital  at  Goettingen,  such  an 
hospital,  so  administered,  ought,  above  all  others,  to  meet  with  recognition  from 
the  Council  ? — I should  think  it  the  best  possible  institution  for  the  education  of 
students  in  medicine. 

6295.  Do  you  approve  of  the  rule  now  adopted  by  the  Council  for  recognizing 
teachers  in  anatomy  and  surgery  ? The  circumstances  which  guide  them  in  their 
decision,  are,  that  the  teacher  has  an  adequate  collection  of  preparations,  and  that 
he  has  given  proof  of  his  ability  to  instruct  others,  in  a course  of  lectures  previously 
delivered  ? — There  may  be  some  good  sense  in  that  plan.  Of  course,  in  contem- 
plating those  regulations,  one  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  examinators  have 
it  in  their  power  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  qualities,  not  only  of  the  teacher,  but 
of  the  student  he  teaches. 

6296.  Ought  lecturers,  or  hospital  surgeons  who  have  a class  of  pupils  at  an 
hospital,  to  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  court  of  examiners  ; considering  that 
they  would  have  to  examine  their  own  pupils,  or  those  of  rival  teachers  ; or  if  not 
to  examine,  at  least  to  vote  on  their  being  allowed  to  pass  ? — As  a general  rule,  I 
should  think,  that  110  teacher  ought  to  be  an  examiner  ; but  there  might  possibly 
be  some  exceptions. 

6297.  At  any  rate,  vou  would  not  approve  of  a board  of  examiners  being  so 
constituted,  that  the  whole,  or  a large  majority  of  the  board  were  teachers? — No; 
no  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  work. 

6298.  The  members  of  the  College,  residing  in  England  and  Wales,  who  are 
general  practitioners,  are  said  to  be  about  5,000  in  number ; those  who  practise 
surgery  only,  are  said  to  be  about  200,  and  would  therefore  be  about  gVth  part  of 
the  members  who  reside  in  this  country.  Considering  how  small  a portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  candidates  are  destined  to  practise  surgery  only,  and  how  large  a 
portion  of  them  are  destined  to  be  general  practitioners,  would  it  not  be  proper  to 
admit  upon  the  board  of  examiners  a certain  proportion  of  general  practitioners  ? 
— ^As  the  divisions  of  the  profession  now  stand,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  most 
plausible  mode  would  be,  of  having  it  composed  of  some  of  both. 

6299.  Considering  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  members  are  general 
practitioners,  is  it  a reasonable  bye-law  which  excludes  them  wholly  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  their  own  College,  and  limits  the  government  to 
those  exclusively  who  confine,  or  are  reported  to  confine,  their  practice  to  surgery? 
— No ; I do  not  consider  it  reasonable. 

6300.  Has  it  been  attended  with  any  bad  effects  ? — Except  in  a few  instances, 
where  it  has  been  alleged  that  individuals  would  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Council,  if  they  had  not  so  practised,  I do  not  know  any  bad  effects  that  have 
arisen  from  it. 

6301.  Has  it  given  rise  to  any  dissatisfaction  ? — Great  dissatisfaction. 

6302.  Would  good  effects  arise  from  admitting  into  the  Council  a certain  por- 
tion of  general  practitioners? — For  the  same  reason  that  the  College  of  Physicians 
do  not  deem  it  improper  to  admit  general  practitioners  into  their  body,  I should 
not  think  it  improper  for  the  surgeons  to  admit  them  into  theirs. 

6303.  Ought  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  be  a ground  of  exclusion  ? — I think 
It  exceedingly  cruel  and  improper.  There  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
that  this  country  has  produced,  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  some  dealings 
in  pharmacy. 

6304.  To  whom  do  you  allude? — I believe  William  Hunter  practised  phar- 
macy; and  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  Dr.  Babington,  and  many  others. 

6305.  Ought  the  practice  of  midwifery  to  be  a ground  of  exclusion? — Far 
less  so. 

6306.  Could  the  Council  with  propriety  undertake  to  examine  in  midwifery, 
excluding,  as  it  does,  practitioners  in  midwifery  from  its  own  body? — Certainly  not. 

6307.  Would  not  the  same  observation  apply  to  its  examining  in  pharmacy? — 
Most  assuredly. 

6308.  Is  not  the  conduct  of  the  Council,  in  abstaining  from  examining  in  mid- 
wifery or  pharmacy,  open  to  this  remark : that  it  is  attributable,  not  to  their 
conviction  that  these  are  unimportant  branches  of  surgical  education,  but  to  a con- 
sciousness on  their  part,  that  by  excluding  practitioners  in  those  two  departments 
from  their  own  body,  they  have  incapacitated  themselves,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  for  instituting  those  examinations? — I should  think  so. 

6309.  What  is  your  standing,  as  a member  of  the  London  College? — About  20 
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years.  I became  a member  of  the  College,  within  one  or  two  years  after  I came 
to  London. 

6310.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  understanding  in  the  Council,  that  an  indi- 
vidual, once  passed  over  by  the  Council  at  an  election  to  a vacancy  in  their  body, 
shall  be  deemed  by  them  for  ever  afterwards  ineligible  to  be  a councillor? — I have 
understood  that  such  a rule  exists. 

6311.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  many  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  surgeons,  and  who  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Council,  if  elected 
into  it,  who,  nevertheless,  having  been  passed  over  by  one  Council,  have  been  for 
ever  excluded  from  that  body,  by  virtue  of  this  understanding? — I believe  so. 

6312.  Do  you  believe  that  members  of  the  College  have  been  passed  over,  and 
thereb}^  for  ever  excluded  from  the  Council,  not  for  words  or  deeds  in  any  degree 
discreditable  to  their  moral  or  professional  character;  but  for  expressing  opinions 
in  disapprobation  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Council  ? — I have  reason  to 
believe  so. 

6313.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
Council? — I have. 

6314.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  into  the 
Council  by  a majority  of  only  one,  and  was  therefore  within  an  ace  of  being  passed 
over? — I believe  so. 

6315.  Did  not  he,  in  1826,  express  strong  opinions  against  the  regulations  of 
the  Council,  and  against  its  existing  constitution  ; and  did  not  both  of  you,  in  the 
same  year,  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  these  matters,  at  the  meetings 
which  were  held,  of  the  members  of  the  College  ? — I did,  and  I expressed  the  same 
opinions  as  Mr.  Lawrence. 

6316.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  communication  from  the  College  upon  this 
subject? — Not  at  all;  1 was  not  aware  even  at  what  part  of  the  list  my  name 
stood. 

6317.  Were  you  ever  surgeon  to  any  hospital  in  London? — I was  surgeon  to  the 
hospital  of  surgery,  in  Panton-square. 

6318.  Was  not  that  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  those  hospitals  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, that  have  been  before  alluded  to  ; an  hospital  instituted  by  yourself,  for  your 
own  instruction,  containing  a limited  number  of  patients? — It  w^as  entirely  upon 
that  model. 

6319.  Was  that  hospital  recognized  by  the  College? — No,  the  hospital  was  not 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  surgery  ; but  upon  principles,  in  most  respects, 
quite  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  hospitals.  One  of  these  principles  was,  that 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  should  have  access  to  it,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee. 

6320.  Did  you  take  any  pupils? — No. 

6321.  And  therefore  you  had  no  wish  that  it  should  be  recognized? — No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

6321k  At  whose  expense  was  the  hospital  in  Panton-square  maintained,  and 
for  whose  instruction  ? — It  was  established  and  supported  by  subscription.  I in- 
stituted it  for  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge.  1 was  also  anxious  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  proving  the  great  advantages  which  the  sick  poor  might  derive 
from  small  institutions,  as  well  as  the  much  greater  extent  of  benefit  which,  by 
comparison,  the  donations  of  the  charitable  were  by  them  enabled  to  perform. 
Great  benefit  also  was  derived  by  the  doors  of  this  hospital  being  thrown  open  to 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession ; all  our  public  institutions  being  closed, 
unless  to  the  student,  from  whom  are  exacted  exorbitant  fees. 

6321'^  For  how  long  a time  did  you  maintain  it? — It  was  opened  in  the  year 
1 824,  and  closed  in  1831. 

632 1'k  What,  on  the  average,  was  the  monthly  expense  of  each  patient? — The 
expense  of  an  in-patient  did  not  exceed  one  shilling  a day.  The  out-patients 
provided  themselves  with  medicines,  and  care  was  taken  to  prescribe  for  them  in  as 
economical  a form  as  possible.  It  was  often  remarked  by  patients,  who  had  for- 
merly attended  dispensaries,  that  they  were  frequently  kept  waiting  for  the  medi- 
cines so  long,  that  they  preferred  paying  for  them,  their  time  being  of  greater 
value. 

6321“*.  What  was  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  establishment? — 
500/.  a year  was  quite  ample  to  sustain  the  institution,  on  the  scale,  and  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

6321’.  What  establishment  of  nurses,  resident  surgical  assistants,  &c.  did  you 

© employ? — 
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employ  ? — There  was  a housekeeper,  and  only  one  servant  maid.  Attention  was 
paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  patients  in  each  room,  so  that  if  one  was  in 
a helpless  condition,  the  other  was  capable  of  affording  him  assistance,  when  in 
need  ; and  those  who  had  to  undergo  any  severe  operation,  had  usually  some 
relative  who  attended,  and  nursed  them  ; from  which  arrangement  the  sufferers 
found  the  greatest  comfort,  and  the  charity  was  enabled,  with  its  limited  means, 
greatly  to  extend  its  objects.  A house-surgeon,  who  lived  adjoining  to  the  hospi- 
tal, was  the  only  officer  in  constant  attendance. 

6321®.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  providing  the  hospital  with  select  cases,  of 
sufficient  interest  to  make  them  fit  patients  to  be  received  into  the  hospital  ? — The 
difficulty  was  not  to  get  fit  cases  for  admission,  but  how  to  contrive  to  provide  for 
the  numerous  applicants. 

6321^.  What  means  did  you  take  to  provide  the  hospital  with  cases? — I had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  advice  to  the  sick  poor  at  my  own  dwelling ; 
generally,  to  upwards  of  2,000  every  year.  These  I afterwards  received  at  the 
hospital  ; and  as  all  patients  were  admitted  at  once,  and  without  any  recommend- 
ation but  their  bodily  afflictions,  the  applicants  soon  become  too  numerous.  Be- 
sides, the  circumstance  of  the  institution  being  open  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
weekly  meetings  being  held  in  the  operation  room,  the  numerous  visitors  took 
every  opportunity  of  bringing  cases  of  peculiar  interest ; and  hence,  more  examples 
of  remarkable  diseases  presented  themselves  at  this  small  institution,  than  perhaps 
at  some  of  the  large  hospitals. 

6322.  Have  you  ever  been  a candidate  for  the  office  of  surgeon,  in  any  of  the 
public  hospitals  in  London  ? — I cannot  say  that  I was  not ; but  I never  asked  five 
persons  for  their  votes.  An  individual,  interested  in  my  welfare,  thought  it  would 
be  of  use  to  me  ; but  I gave  it  up.  It  was  at  a very  early  period  of  my  life. 

6323.  Does  the  College  of  Surgeons  possess  any  influence  in  the  appointment 
of  surgeons  to  the  hospitals  of  London  ? — As  far  as  I know  anything  concerning 
the  appointment  of  surgeons  to  the  different  hospitals,  I should  think  it  rests  very 
much  with  the  medical  men  belonging  to  the  hospitals ; not  with  the  College,  as 
a body. 

6324.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  according  to  which  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical officers  of  the  London  hospitals  are  principally  chosen  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  know'  which  would  be  the  best  way.  It  has  its  disadvantages,  but  it  may  have 
its  advantages.  The  public  generally  judge  very  fairly  of  men. 

6325.  Does  nepotism  prevail  in’  the  different  hospitals  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

6326.  To  any  great  extent? — Very  considerable,  I believe. 

6327.  In  more  than  one  hospital? — It  has  been  very  notorious  in  one  of  them  ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  makes  us  forget  those  of  less  importance.  I should  think  you 
would  find,  if  you  go  over  the  list  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  of  London,  that 
a considerable  portion  of  them  are,  either  immediately  or  more  distantly,  related  to 
some  one  or  other  of  the  medical  officers  who  have  preceded  them. 

6328.  Is  it  probable,  a priori^  that  the  fittest  persons  in  the  whole  profession  to 
be  selected  for  the  medical  or  surgical  offices  of  an  hospital,  should  be  found 
amongst  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  family,  for  two  or  three  successive 
generations  ? — It  is  not  certainly ; but  there  are  many  very  good  surgeons  who  have 
had  some  father,  uncle,  or  cousin,  before  them  in  the  same  profession  ; and  there 
may  be  an  advantage  in  a man’s  knowing  that  he  has  a prospect  of  succeeding  to 
an  office  in  an  hospital. 

6329.  What  changes  would  it  be  advisable  to  make  in  the  boards  which  would 
have  to  examine  candidates  for  practice,  and  to  supervise  practitioners,  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  profession  ? — Though  I feel  interested  in  the  subject,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I have  formed  any  particular  plan,  further  than  to  think, 
that  there  is  evidently  great  room  for  improvement. 

6330.  Should  there  be  one  general  board  ? — I think  so. 

6331.  What  duties  would  you  assign  to  that  general  board?  would  you  devolve 
upon  it  the  examination  of  all  candidates  for  practice  ?—  Certainly,  that  would  be 
the  chief  thing. 

6332.  Should  there  be  in  London  a board  to  grant  medical  degrees? — I 
think  so. 

^333-  Would  you  intrust  the  power  of  conferring  medical  degrees  to  the  same 
board  that  would  have  to  examine  candidates  for  practice  ? — Perhaps  so  ; it  w'ould 
be  infinitely  better  than  the  present  system  of  conferring  degrees. 

^334-  How  many  years  of  study  will  render  a man  competent  to  practise  sur- 
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J.  IVardrop,  Esq.  gerv  ? — My  own  impression  has  always  been,  that  a man  ought  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice  of  liis  profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  very  early  in  life. 

7 May  1834.  633,5.  Will  you  state,  what  should  be  his  course  of  study? — Perhaps  I can  better 

specify  the  period  of  a man’s  life,  at  which  he  should  begin  his  profession.  I should 
say  he  ought  to  begin  to  practise  his  profession  at  the  age  of  21. 

6336.  When  should  he  begin  to  study  his  profession? — His  medical  studies 
ought  to  be  commenced  very  early;  but  they  ought  to  be  combined  w’ith  his  general 
studies.  It  is  a common  thing  for  a man  at  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  philosophical 
classes,  towards  the  termination  of  his  medical  studies.  I attended  the  classes  of 
natural  philosophy  and  moral  philosophy,  after  I had  attended  the  medical  classes 
for  three  years  ; and  that  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  with  medical 
students  at  Edinburgh. 

6337.  Would  this  be  a more  advantageous  plan,  than  to  require  a man  to  have 
completed  a certain  course  of  literary  and  philosophical  study,  before  he  began  his 
medical  pursuits? — Yes.  I think  a great  deal  of  the  drudgery  could  be  learnt  best 
in  youth,  such  as  that  of  dissection,  and  of  practical  chemistry  and  pharmacy.  At 
an  early  period  of  life,  a man  can  acquire  these  things  with  much  more  facility  than 
he  can  a knowledge  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy. 

6338.  Should  there  be  one  or  two  grades  in  the  profession? — I do  not  like  a 
difference  of  grades  ; it  creates,  often  injustice,  and  always  a great  deal  of  dissen- 
tion  amongst  mankind  ; and  it  leads  to  no  public  good,  that  I am  aware  of. 

6339.  should  rest,  you  think,  with  the  public  to  confer  whatever  distinction  it 
pleases  ; since  distinction,  in  such  hands,  would,  in  most  cases,  be  the  meed  of 
superior  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  conjoined  wdth  honourable  behaviour  ? — 
Clearly,  the  public  should,  and  will  always  judge  of  men,  by  the  quantity  of  their 
brains  and  their  moral  conduct. 

6340.  Who  should  be  eligible  for  this  general  board,  appointed  to  examine  can- 
didates and  to  supervise  the  profession  ? — It  strikes  me,  that  it  ought  to  be  done 

' with  as  little  convulsion  as  possible  : and  therefore  I think  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  of  those  bodies  ought  to  be  eligible : the  whole  of  the  present  cor- 
porate bodies. 

6341.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  retain  the  existing  corporations,  and  make 
their  members  eligible  as  members  of  the  general  board  ? — I do  not  kno"w  that 
exactly.  That  involves  legal  questions,  of  which  I am  not  a competent  judge. 

6342.  Would  you  advise  that  the  existing  medical  corporations  be  retained, 
without  passing  through  the  refiner’s  fire,  and  being  very  essentially  changed  in 
their  several  constitutions? — I think  there  should  be  a most  material  change  in 
their  constitutions.  I would,  to  use  a common  phrase,  clip  the  wings  of  each,  and 
then  make  the  best  use  I could  of  the  remaining  materials. 

6343.  Who  should  be  the  electors  into  each  of  the  corporate  boards  ? — ^The 
members  of  each  of  those  bodies. 

6344.  Should  the  general  board  consist  of  a certain  number,  chosen  from  each 
reformed  corporate  body  : of  so  many  physicians,  so  many  surgeons,  and  so  many 
apothecaries  ?— Yes,  something  of  that  kind. 

6345.  Would  this  blending  of  materials  have  a tendency  to  check,  in  a salutary 
manner,  any  disposition  which  the  delegates  of  one  body  might  have  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  members  ? — I think  so. 

6346.  Are  there  many  London  surgeons  of  eminence  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writings  upon,  and  their  mode  of  treating,  diseases  of  the  eye? 
— There  are,  several. 

6347.  For  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  is  the  public  disposed  to  place  more 
confidence  in  regular  surgeons,  who  have  made  eye-surgery  their  study,  than  in 
persons  who  are  mere  oculists  ? — I believe  they  are. 

6347’.  Is  a surgeon,  who  acquires  reputation  in  the  practice  of  eye-surgery, 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  from  a misapprehension  on  their 
part,  tliat  because  he  is  skilled  in  that  department,  he  must  be  less  so  as 
a general  surgeon? — I have  no  reason  to  think  so.  The  public  soon  discover 
what  a man  knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know ; and  they  estimate  him  accord- 
ingly. 

6347'^.  It  this  objection  does  not  lie  to  a combination  of  eye-surgery  with 
' general  surgery,  why  should  it  lie  to  a combination  of  the  surgery  of  the  uterus, 

or  midwilery,  with  general  suigery? — I am  not  aware  that  such  an  objection 
exists. 

6348.  In 
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6348.  In  a former  answer  you  stated,  how  very  moderate  the  expense  was  of 
preliminary  education  at  Edinburgh?- — I meant  in  Scotland  generally. 

6349.  Does  this  arise  from  the  moderate  charge  for  education,  or  from  the 
cheapness  of  living? — From  both,  particularly  the  expense  of  education. 

6350.  Is  the  education  less  good,  in  consequence  of  being  less  expensive  ? — 
I think  better  : the  best  masters  I have  ever  had,  have  been  the  cheapest. 

6351.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  laws  or  usages  regarding  the 
medical  profession,  if  those  changes  are  to  be  productive  of  any  good,  will  it  not 
be  essential  to  take  care  that  the  expense  of  good  medical  instruction  be  kept 
low? — Decidedly.  If  a man  has  any  reputation  as  a teacher,  in  any  of  the  great 
towns,  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  he  can  get  a very  handsome  income,  if  the 
students  pay  him  only  a very  moderate  fee. 

6352.  Are  the  fees,  in  your  opinion,  at  present  too  high  ? — I think  they  are 
much  too  high,  in  this  metropolis.  They  are  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
money,  or  of  other  commodities,  than  in  the  north. 

6353.  How  far  ought  the  State  to  go  in  endeavouring  to  put  down  irregular 
practice.  Ought  it  to  punish  irregular  practitioners,  for  pi'actising  at  all ; or  only 
for  at  the  same  time  practising,  and  assuming  a professional  title  they  have  no 
claim  to? — My  impression  is,  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  meddle  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  All  the  endeavours  that  have  been  hitherto 
made,  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  suppressing  quackery.  From  our  know- 
ledge of  mankind  upon  that  subject,  I do  not  think  that  any  legislative  enactment 
can  be  of  the  least  service.  The  best  educated  men,  the  best  men  in  society,  are 
the  greatest  patrons  of  quackery ; and  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  legislate,  so 
as  to  prevent  it.  My  own  impression  is,  that  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  or  at 
least  all  attempts  to  prevent  quackery,  rather  tend  to  make  it  of  more  importance. 
I believe  that  many  of  the  charlatans,  of  which  we  have  a constant  succession  in 
London,  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  opposition  they  encounter  from  me- 
dical men. 

6354.  Were  the  Legislature  to  interfere  at  all,  should  it  limit  its  attempt  to 
punishing  the  unqualified  man  for  practising  under  the  assumed  title  of  a qualified 
man  ? — The  name  is  of  no  importance.  I think  the  Legislature  would  do  much 
more  good  to  the  public,  by  rendering  the  means  of  education  more  accessible  to 
men  that  have  the  least  money  to  bestow ; and  thus  to  provide  that  numerous 
portion  of  the  public,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  dearly  for  medical  advice,  with 
a better  class  of  medical  practitioners. 

6355.  Is  not  that  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  meeting  the  irregular 
practitioner  in  the  market? — Most  assuredly ; to  produce  a better  commodity,  and 
at  the  cheapest  rate. 

John  Scott,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

6356.  YOU  are  surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  to  the  Ophthalmic 
Infirmary ; and  lecturer  on  surgery  at  the  London  Hospital  ? — I am. 

6357.  Where  did  you  receive  your  professional  education?- — At  the  London 
Hospital. 

6358.  Are  you  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a licentiate  of  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries? — Yes. 

6359.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  examination  you  underwent  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  how  long  did  it  last  ? — It  was  on  surgery  and  anatomy  only.  It 
lasted,  perhaps,  about  half  an  hour.  This  w'as  about  16  years  ago. 

6360.  What  opinion  do  you  now  entertain  of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
the  examination  you  then  underwent,  as  a test  of  your  professional  knowledge? — 
I do  not  think  it  was  sufficiently  extensive,  to  be  a test  of  a man’s  abilities  to 
practise  his  profession. 

6361.  Are  the  examinations  now  stricter  and  more  extensive,  than  they  were 
16  years  ago  ? — I believe,  much  more  so,  and  of  longer  duration. 

6362.  Not  so  many  years  ago  as  that,  was  it  not  a subject  of  complaint,  that 
too  many  students  were  examined  on  the  same  evening? — I have  heard  such 
complaints. 

6363.  Is  there  any  marked  improvement  in  the  medical  students  of  late  days  ? — 
Very  great. 

6364.  In  what  respects? — In  the  length  of  time  which  they  devote  to  their 
education,  and  the  number  of  branches  which  they  study. 

602. — II.  z 4 ■ 6365.  Do 
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6365.  Do  they  now  devote  more  time  to  attending  the  lectures  and  hospitals, 
than  the  minimum  required  by  regulations  of  the  College  ? — Many  do  ; but  a very 
large  proportion  do  not. 

6366.  Do  you  approve  of  allowing  four  years  and  a half,  passed  in  the  capacity 
of  a boy-of-all-work  in  a druggist’s  or  apothecary’s  shop,  to  count  as  part  of 
the  period  of  six  years,  which  the  Council  require  to  be  employed  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  professional  knowledge  ? — Certainly  not. 

6367.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  shorten  the  period,  and  to  require  the  whole 
of  it  to  be  passed  in  diligent  application  to  the  most  essential  branches  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge? — By  all  means. 

6368.  What  course  of  study,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  enjoined? — For  a 
general  practitioner,  his  preliminary  education  should  continue,  until  he  was 

18  years  of  age.  The  minimum  of  his  professional  education  should  be  four  years; 
of  which  one  year  only  should  be  allowed  for  tlie  dispensing  of  medicines,  and  the 
other  three  for  academical  education,  in  some  school  where  medicine  is  efficiently 
taught.  He  would  not  be  finally  examined  until  he  w^as  22  years  old. 

6369.  Do  you  contemplate  having  a higher  grade  in  the  profession,  to  be  filled 
by  men  who  shall  have  undergone  a more  extensive  course  of  study  and  of  exa- 
mination ? — Experience  proves,  that  two  classes  in  the  profession  will  necessarily 
and  invariably  exist  : and,  therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  make,  betw'een  those  two 
classes,  a distinction  in  point  of  acquirement. 

6370.  What  length  of  professional  study  should  be  required  of  men  intended 
for  the  higher  grade? — I think  that  those  who  are  intended  for  physicians,  or  for 
practising  surgery  only,  should  continue  at  their  general  studies,  until  they  are 

19  years  of  age.  They  should  then  begin  their  professional  studies,  which  ought 
to  last  six  years,  and  to  be  prosecuted  at  some  school  where  medicine  was  effi- 
ciently taught.  They  could  not  be  finally  examined  until  they  were  25  years  of 
age.  1 would  make  every  member  of  the  lower  grade  eligible,  at  any  time,  for  the 
higher,  if  he  had  completed  three  additional  years  of  regular  professional  study  in 
some  proper  medical  school,  and  had  undergone  three  additional  examinations. 

6371.  In  regulating  the  curriculum  of  study  for  each  grade,  would  you,  as  they 
do  at  Paris,  and  at  some  other  universities,  lay  down  a course  of  study  for  each 
successive  year;  or  would  you  allow  students  to  determine  for  themselves  in  what 
order  they  should  apply  to  the  different  branches  of  medical  science? — I think 
that  there  should  be  successive  studies  for  each  successive  year  ; and  an  examina- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  each  year. 

6372.  Would  you  apply  that  rule,  as  well  to  the  general  practitioner’s  three 
years’  course  of  study,  as  to  the  longer  course  required  of  the  higher  grade  ? — 
Certainly;  an  extended  education,  w’ithout  repeated  examinations,  is  not  of  much 
avail.  The  time  is  often  much  mis-spent. 

6373.  To  make  secure  a further  advance  in  the  more  difficult  branches  of  the 
science,  it  is  essential  to  be  w'ell  grounded  in  the  elements? — Certainly,  in  every 
science. 

6374.  Therefore,  an  annual  examination  upon  what  they  have  already  learnt,  is 
necessary  to  secure  their  further  advance? — 1 think  that  the  student  should  be  ex- 
amined at  the  close  of  each  year ; and  that  the  examination  should  vary  with  the 
studies  in  each  successive  year. 

6375.  What  course  of  study  w ould  you  recommend  for  each  successive  year  } — 
Of  course  I can  only  give  a rude  outline.  Anatomy,  of  course,  cannot  be  learnt 
too  much,  or  too  long;  and  should  be  commenced  in  the  first  year.  In  addition 
to  anatomy,  materia  rnedica,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  botany,  are  quite  sufficient 
for  the  first  year.  The  second  year  should  extend  to  surgery  and  midwifery ; and 
the  highest  branch  in  the  tree  should  be  medicine. 

6376.  Do  you  mean  medicine,  to  be  learnt  by  hospital  attendance? — Yes,  and 
also  by  lectures. 

6377.  In  teaching  anatomy,  is  it  advisable  to  explain,  in  the  same  course  of 
lectures,  the  functions  as  well  as  the  structure  ? — I consider  it  an  indispensable 
part,  w'hen  I speak  of  anatomy.  1 mean,  of  course,  to  include  physiology. 

6378.  Admitting  that  in  order  to  give  an  interest  to  the  lessons  on  structure, 
and  to  fix  the  structure  in  the  memory,  it  may  be  well  in  a course  of  anatomy  to 
explain,  to  a certain  extent,  the  healthy  and  morbid  functions  of  the  parts : ought 
there  not,  besides  this,  to  be  separate  courses  upon  physiology  and  pathology  ? — 
I think  that  upon  pathology,  there  should.  The  study  of  pathology,  and  the  treat- 
ment 
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ment  pf  disease,  form  quite  enough  for  a distinct  and  separate  course : but  they 
should  all  be  touched  upon  in  the  anatomical  course. 

6379.  Is  it  not  essential  that  a person,  intended  for  the  practice  of  surgery, 
should  study  medicine  in  all  its  branches  ? — Indispensable,  and  I have  therefore 
recommended,  that  the  last  year  of  the  four  should  be  occupied,  principally,  in 
studying  medicine. 

6380.  Does  the  pure  surgeon  confine  himself  to  the  practice  of  surgery  only  r — 
No. 

6381.  Would  not  the  greater  part  of  surgery,  as  now  practised,  have  been 
called  medical  practice,  100  years  ago? — It  would. 

6382.  Are  you  able  to  draw  a definite  boundary  between  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  the  practice  of  surgery  ? — No.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

6383.  Does  it  ever  fall  to  you  to  meet  physicians,  in  consultation  upon  medical 
eases? — Occasionally  it  has. 

6334.  The  ancient  boundaries  of  practice  are  pretty  well  broken  down? — En- 
tirely so. 

6385.  Th  ere  is  a broad  band  of  twilight,  which  belongs  neither  to  light  nor  to 
darkness? — There  is  no  inclination  to  mark  that  very  definitively.  Both  parties 
encroach  upon  each  other,  as  much  as  they  can. 

6386.  If  they  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  is  it  .not  well  that  they  should 
do  so? — Certainly. 

6387.  Ought  the  education  of  the  surgeon  and  the  education  of  the  physician 
to  run  pari  passu,  to  a considerable  extent  ? — I think,  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent, from  beginning  to  end.  No  man  ought  to  practise  surgery,  that  is  not 
qualified  to  practise  medicine. 

6388.  Is  the  distinction,  undefined  as  it  is,  that  is  made  between  the  twm  depart- 
ments of  practice,  a useful  one? — Yes.  To  attain  to  eminence  in  any  particular 
branch,  a man  should  devote  a considerable  share  of  his  attention  to  that  branch. 

6389.  Though  the  education  of  the  physician  and  of  the  surgeon  should  be  the 
same,  you  think  that  science  and  practice  w'ill  be  brought  to  greater  perfection,  if 
some  professedly  devote  themselves  to  physic,  and  some  to  surgery? — Yes,  after 
having  each  thoroughly  studied  the  whole. 

6390.  Were  surgeons  and  physicians  to  be  united  in  one  common  profession, 
would  not  the  public,  unaided  by  any  distinction  of  professional  title,  be  able  to 
discover,  wdio  the  parties  were  that  were  best  able  to  operate,  if  necessary,  and  who 
to  advise  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  any  internal  complaint  ? — They  do  sa 
now  ; and,  I believe,  are  quite  equal  to  do  so. 

6391.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons? — No. 

0392.  What  alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  its  constitution;  or  if  you  contem- 
plate some  general  board,  to  superintend  the  whole  of  the  profession,  state  your 
views  upon  that  subject? — I think  there  should  be  an  amalgamation  of  the  three 
present  divisions  under  one  superintendence. 

6393.  Is  it  your  plan,  to  reform  the  constitution  of  each  of  the  three  existing 
medical  corporations ; and  then  to  direct  delegates  to  be  sent  from  each,  so  as  to 
form  one  general  board  ? — So  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  not  knowing  a great 
deal  about  the  government  of  those  bodies,  I think  their  amalgamation  into  one 
would  be  much  preferable  to  keeping  them  separate  and  distinct.  The  examining 
boards  of  each,  as  now  constituted,  might  be  united  into  one,  which  would  not  form 
too  numerous  a body,  considering  the  proposed  increased  number  of  examinations. 
Each  profession  might  examine  in  its  own  department,  which  would  be  a useful 
division  of  labour. 

6394.  What  advantages  would  attend  such  an  amalgamation  ? — I consider  that 
the  science  of  medicine  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  therefore  it  is  proper  to 
unite,  in  the  way  I have  suggested,  the  boards  who  examine  upon  it.  It  seems  to 
be  wrong,  that  the  physician  should  be  examined  only  in  physic,  the  surgeon  only 
in  surgery,  and  the  licentiate  apothecary  only  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  They 
ought  all  to  be  examined  upon  all  the  three  subjects. 

6395.  And  from  the  existing  partition  of  examining  between  those  separate 
boards,  there  has  arisen  a teriium  (juid,  midwifery,  which  they  all  abjure? — Yes, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  united  with  the  rest,  if  they  were  to  form  one  general 
body.  Each  of  them  rejects  it  at  present. 

6396.  Do  you  approve  of  excluding  from  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons practitioners  in  midwifery,  or  pharmacy  ? — ■!  think  that  the  habits  and  duties 
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of  the  general  practitioner,  are  such  as  do  not  well  qualify  him  to  be  a member 
of  the  Council.  There  should  be  some  head  to  the  branch  of  midwifery,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  rest. 

6397.  If  other  departments  of  practice  are  to  have  their  colleges,  is  not  mid- 
wifery entitled  to  have  its  college? — That  is  not  the  sort  of  change  which  I have 
contemplated  ; but  I think  it  would  be  quite  absurd  for  any  hospital  surgeons  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  examination  of  students  in  midwifery  ; since  it  is  quite 
out  of  their  province. 

6398.  Would  it  be  equally  so,  for  the  apothecaries? — Not  equally  so  ; because 
they  practise  in  that  branch  ; the  hospital  surgeons  do  not ; and  it  is  a bye-law  of 
the  College,  that  members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  practitioners  in  midwifery. 

6399.  Upon  which  of  the  medical  corporations,  were  no  amalgamation  of  exa- 
mining boards  to  take  place,  would  you  devolve  the  examining  in  midwifery? — 
I should  think  upon  the  apothecaries ; because  they  are  the  people  who  practise 
it ; and,  therefore,  they  are  the  most  competent  to  examine  upon  the  subject. 

6400.  Do  you  mean  that  the  members  of  the  court  of  examiners  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  are  practitioners  in  midwifery? — I believe  so. 

6401.  Were  all  the  members  of  the  College  to  be  eligible  as  councillors,  and 
were  the  whole  of  the  members  to  be  constituted  electors  of  the  Council,  do  you 
believe  that  the  choice  of  the  body  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  fall  upon  persons  who 
were  surgeons  to  hospitals  in  London,  or  lecturers  at  some  of  the  principal  medical 
schools  in  London,  and  w’ho  professedly  confined  their  practice  to  surgery  only  ? 
— I think  it  would.  I do  not  believe  that  any  large  proportion  of  practitioners  in 
midwifery  or  pharmacy  would  be  elected. 

6402.  From  their  reputed  greater  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  department  of 
surgery  ? — And  from  the  great  influence  which  they  have  in  the  profession. 

6403.  Would  any  inconvenience  arise,  from  making  all  members  of  the  College 
eligible  as  councillors,  and  electors? — I do  not  think  there  would. 

6404.  If  there  is  to  be  no  amalgamation  of  boards,  but  the  surgeons  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  their  separate  Council,  who  should  be  made  eligible  as  members  of 
the  Council,  and  uho  should  be  made  the  electors  of  the  Council  ? — I do  not  know. 

6405.  Do  you  commend  the  present  mode  of  self-election  ? — I think  it  is  very 
bad. 

6406.  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  any  other  ? — No. 

6407.  Were  there  two  grades  in  the  profession,  the  first  consisting  of  men 
who  had  passed  through  a six-years’ course  of  study,  and  a corresponding  examina- 
tion ; the  second  of  those  who  had  passed  through  a four-years’  course  of  study, 
and  a corresponding  examination  ; would  you  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  men  of 
the  higher  grade  the  elective  body,  and  out  of  them  to  choose  the  Council  ? — 
I do  not  like  such  an  invidious  distinction. 

6408.  You  know  of  the  understanding  which  prevails  in  the  Council  j not  to 
elect,  as  councillors,  members  of  the  College  who  have  been  passed  over  at  any 
former  election.  Has  the  acting  upon  this  understanding  been  productive  of  any 
inconvenience? — I am  not  aware  of  any  inconvenience  that  has  arisen  from  it. 

6409.  May  not  a man  be  passed  over  by  one  Council,  at  one  election,  who  to 
another  Council,  at  some  subsequent  election,  may  appear  most  eminently  quali- 
fied to  be  a councillor;  and  to  exclude  whom,  would  reflect  dishonour  on  the  Coun- 
cil?— it  is  possible.  I was  not  aware  of  the  gentleman  who  was  last  examined, 
having  been  passed  over,  till  after  I came  into  this  room  ; and  I should  now  say, 
that  it  may  have  that  effect ; but  I had  no  reason  before  to  think  that  it  had. 

6410.  ()ught  not  every  understanding,  which  is  to  have  the  force  of  a bye-law, 
and  especially  one  that  is  to  regulate  the  eligibility  of  the  corporators  as  members 
of  the  Council,  to  be  leduced  to  writing? — Certainly. 

6411.  Particularly,  since  it  may  prove,  when  reduced  to  writing,  and  submitted 
to  the  chancellor  and  the  judges,  that,  as  a bye-law,  it  would  be  illegal Cer- 
tainly. 

6412.  Does  it  not  savour  of  consciousness  that  it  is  illegal,  its  not  being  reduced 
to  writing,  and  submitted  as  a bye-law  to  the  chancellor  and  the  judges? — It 
would  not  strike  me  in  tliat  light. 

6413.  In  whom  is  the  election  of  the  teachers  at  the  medical  school  of  the 
London  Hospital  vested? — It  is  at  this  moment  vested  in  the  teachers  themselves. 

6414.  Is  it  better  that  the  teachers,  than  that  the  governors  of  the  hospital, 
should  elect? — I do  not  think  that  any  party  can  be  pointed  out  more  unfit  than 
the  governors,  to  judge  of  a man’s  qualifications  for  teaching  a profession. 

6415.  In 
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6415.  In  whom  ought  the  election  of  the  medical  officers  to  hospitals  to  be 
vested? — I do  not  think  they  should  be  appointed  by  election  ; but  by  concours. 

6416.  You  approve  of  the  plan  followed  in  France,  of  appointing  the  medical 
officers  of  hospitals  by  concours  ? — It  is  infinitely  preferable  to  ours.  I beg  to 
observe  that  the  medical  school  at  the  London  Hospital  is  altogether  distinct  from 
the  hospital  itself. 

6417.  Would  you  apply  the  plan  of  concours  to  the  election  of  the  teachers  at 
medical  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  officers  of  hospitals  ? — Certainly  : I would 
apply  it  to  the  election  of  the  medical  officers  of  hospitals,  at  their  first  election  only; 
Most  hospitals  have  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  it  is  extremely  desir- 
able that  they  should  have.  The  election  of  an  assistant  physician  or  surgeon 
should  be  by  concours ; but  his  subsequent  advancement  in  the  same  hospital,  in 
case  of  his  serving  the  charity  well,  should  be  by  authority  and  appointment  of  the 
governors.  The  medical  officers  should  not  be  subject  to  a second  examination. 

641 8.  When  once  elected  by  concours,  they  should  rise  by  seniority,  except  in 
case  of  misconduct  ? — Certainly. 

6419.  Does  nepotism  prevail  in  any  of  the  London  hospitals? — I think  that 
gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  our  public  institutions, 
gain  a very  great  influence  in  the  recommendation  of  candidates  to  fill  medical 
offices. 

6420.  Do  they  obtain  an  influence,  greater  than  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected? — No;  because 
if  the  choice  were  left  to  such  incompetent  judges,  as  the  majority  of  the  governors 
usually  are,  they  would  generally  act  more  unfavourably  for  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  than  they  do  when  they  listen  to  the  recommendation  of  their  old 
medical  officers. 

6421.  Then  although  you  do  not  approve,  in  the  abstract,  of  medical  officers 
appointing  their  successors,  yet  the  choice  so  made,  you  think,  is  usually  less  bad 
than  it  would  be,  if  the  governors  w’ere  left  to  make  their  own  selection  ? — It  is 
hardly  fair  to  assume  that  nepotism,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  prevails, 
to  any  extent,  in  the  election  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals. 
The  choice  is  now  with  the  governors.  The  medical  officer  has  only  the  indirect 
and  legitimate  influence  over  the  governors,  which  a man  of  extensive  experience 
acquires  with  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  for  advice.  No 
medical  officers  appoint  their  successors. 

6422.  Does  nepotism  prevail  to  any  extent  at  the  hospital  of  which  you  are 
surgeon,  the  London  Hospital  ? — I must  answer  that  question  by  instancing  my 
own  election ; at  which  I came  in,  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  a considerable 
number  of  medical  officers. 

6423.  Therefore  you  infer,  that  nepotism  did  not  then  exist? — Certainly  it  did 
not.  I would  say  further,  that  since  that  time,  so  far  as  I know,  no  influence  has 
been  exerted  by  the  medical  officers,  that  has  been  in  tbe  slightest  degree  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  hospital.  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  any 
election,  that  has  been  influenced  by  them,  could  have  terminated  better  than  it 
actually  did. 

6424.  Considering  that  many  of  the  hospitals  depend  for  their  support  upon  the 
subscriptions  of  the  governors,  by  whom  the  electing  of  the  medical  officers  is  con- 
sidered a right  appertaining  to  the  governorship,  by  what  means  would  you  induce 
them  to  surrender  this  right,  and  reconcile  them  to  an  election  by  concours  ? — I am 
hardly  a judge  of  what  it  may  be  possible  to  do.  I am  not  aware,  however,  that 
many  of  the  hospitals  depend  for  their  subsistence  upon  annual  subscriptions. 
Most  of  them  are  very  largely  endowed,  and  come,  I presume,  in  some  degree, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Legislature. 

6425.  Have  not  some  of  them  accumulated  funds,  either  from  savings  or  dona- 
tions ? — Yes. 

6426.  How  would  you  reconcile  the  governors,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  exer- 
cise the  patronage  of  voting,  to  elections  on  the  principle  of  concours? — I do  not 
think  that  anything  more  can  be  done,  than  to  recommend  it. 

6427.  Than  for  whom  to  recommend  it? — The  present  Committee. 

6428.  How  would  you  have  the  concours  conducted  ? — By  a medical  tribunal, 
selected  by  the  governors  themselves. 

6429.  To  w'hat  sort  of  trial  should  the  rival  candidates  be  subjected  ? — That  is 
going  rather  deeper  than  I am  prepared  for.  Of  course  it  should  be  the  mo-st 
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rigorous  examination  that  could  be  instituted,  into  that  department  which  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  is  to  he  called  upon  to  practise. 

6430.  What  are  the  details  of  the  mode  in  which  a concours  at  Paris  is  con- 
ducted ? — I have  read  an  account  of  them,  but  it  is  some  time  ago.  I do  not  carrv 
them  in  my  memory. 

6431.  Do  they  admit  of  immediate  application  to  a concours  in  London? — I 
think  they  would  require  very  considerable  modification.  If  I remember  right,  the 
candidates  have  the  power  of  challenge,  of  objecting  to  members  of  the  tribunal, 
whom  they  may  have  reason  to  consider  as  improperly  biassed.  The  candidates 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  should  rest  exclusively  with  the 
governors  of  the  institution,  who  should  delegate  their  power  to  such  medical  men 
as  they  consider  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 

6432.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  any  fixed  age,  at  which  parties 
should  retire  from  being  the  medical  officers  of  hospitals? — Certainly. 

6433.  Might  not  cases  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  retaining  of  the  medical 
appointments  in  hospitals,  to  a very  advanced  age,  has  been  productive  of  incon- 
venience to  the  public  ? — I should  say,  generally,  that  I think  any  man  who  stays 
beyond  65,  stays  too  long. 

6434.  Ought  the  general  practitioner  to  be  permitted  to  charge,  if  he  pleases, 
for  his  attendance,  instead  of  his  medicine  ? — I think  that  to  restrict  him  from  doing 
so,  is  highly  objectionable. 

6435.  Ought  the  examinations  of  candidates  to  be  made  demonstrative,  if  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  plan  adopted  at  examinations  for  degrees  in  Paris? — If  it 
were  practicable,  it  would  be  highly  desirable.  There  is  no  test  equal  to  it ; but 
I question  its  practicability. 

6436.  Might  it  be  done,  in  examining  for  the  higher  grade? — I think  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  might.  It  is  highly  deserving  of  consideration. 

6437.  It  is  done,  in  examining  for  the  doctorate  in  medicine  and  in  surgery  at 
Paris? — Yes,  but  they  have  such  facilities  for  procuring  subjects,  at  Paris:  that  is 
the  only  difficulty  here. 

6438.  You  have  stated  how'  long  the  professional  studies  of  a medical  student 
should  last.  Would  you  peremptorily  require  him  to  study  a part  of  the  time  in 
London,  Fidinburgh  or  Dublin  ; and  if  so,  for  how  long  a time? — I mentioned 
that,  for  the  general  practitioner,  1 considered  three  years  of  academical  education 
desirable : by  that  1 meant,  that  the  whole  of  that  term  should  be  passed  in  some 
medical  school,  where  professional  instruction  is  effectually  given. 

6439.  you  be  satisfied  with  such  scliools  as  those  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  some  other  great  towns;  or  would  you  require  some  part, 
at  least,  of  the  whole  term  to  be  passed  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  ? — The 
latter  w ould  be  desirable ; but  the  difficulty  might,  perhaps,  be  met,  by  requiring 
a longer  period  at  those  schools  which  afforded  less  facilities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge; so  that  what  was  wanting  in  power,  might  be  made  up  for  in  time. 

6440.  Might  not  the  number  and  diversity  of  schools  and  teachers  that  would 
then  spring  up,  give  rise  to  confusion  in  the  terminology  and  doctrine  current 
amongst  medical  men  ? — No.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  a surgeon  at  Manchester 
sliould  not  be  as  competent,  as  one  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells. 

6441.  Is  there  any  very  material  difference  in  the  surgical  terminologies  and 
doctrines,  current  at  Paris,  and  in  London? — I believe  there  is,  a very  considerable 
difference. 

6442.  Were  all  these  schools  to  spring  up,  without  being  tied  to  the  adoption 
of  any  common  language  or  principle  of  science,  might  not  differences,  similar  to 
those  that  exist  between  the  schools  of  London  and  Paris,  grow  up  between  the 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom? — I do  not  think  you  can  pre- 
vent the  use  of  a common  language  and  principles  in  medicine,  so  far  as  the  free 
circulation  of  opinion  between  the  metropolis  and  the  country  towns  goes.  They 
are  not  so  far  behind,  as  some  people  suppose. 

64/13.  Suppose  a young  man  had  been  pursuing  his  professional  studies  for  two 
or  three  years  at  the  schools  and  infirmary  of  Manchester,  Birmingham  or  Liver- 
pool, would  you  tliink  it  necessary  that  he  should  pass  one  year,  the  last  of  his 
professional  calucation,  in  London  ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  desirable.  He  would 
become  a more  accomplished  .surgeon,  by  doing  so. 

6444.  Under  wliat  conditions  ought  schools  of  medicine  and  hos[)itals  to  be 
entitled  to  recognition  ? — I think,  all  complete  schools  of  medicine,  that  is,  those 
schools  iii  ^vhich  all  essentia!  branches  of  medical  science  are  taught,  should  be 
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recognized  ; and  that  if  an  hospital  does  not  present  a large  field  of  observation,  a 
longer  time  should  be  required  from  it,  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  opportunities 
it  aflbrds  of  gaining  instruction. 

6445.  Would  protracting  the  term  of  attendance  at  a small  hospital  in  a country 
town  or  city,  make  it  certain,  that  the  student  would  there  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  variety  of  cases  and  of  diseases  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  a large 
metropolitan  hospital,  and  which  it  is  considered  necessary  for  a student  to  have 
seen  the  treatment  of  in  the  course  of  his  professional  education? — No;  I should 
say  the  most  complete  education  must  arise  from  the  largest  field  of  observation  ; 
but  there  is  a difference  between  what  is  desirable,  and  what  is  indispensable. 

6446.  Would  attendance  for  six  years,  at  an  hospital  with  50  beds,  be  equal  to 
attendance  for  four  years  at  a large  hospital  ? — No  ; I quite  appi’ove  of  the  restric- 
tion of  a hospital  to  100  beds.  In  the  instances  that  have  been  adverted  to  before 
this  Committee,  of  a smaller  number  than  loo,  the  patients  received  into  the  hos- 
pital had  been  selected  out  of  a larger  number. 

6447.  One  hundred  beds  you  consider  a reasonable  number? — I think  it  is  quite 
low  enough. 

6448.  Were  you  to  fix  a limit,  where  should  you  fix  it? — I should  let  it  remain 
at  100. 

6449.  approve  of  limiting  the  election  of  the  medical  officers  of  hospi- 
tals to  medical  men,  who  once  were  pupils  or  apprentices  in  those  hospitals  ? — 
Yes,  I do. 

6450.  Is  this  the  usual  effect  of  limiting  the  persons  eligible  to  an  office;  that 
it  occasions  the  election  of  the  men  best  calculated  to  fill  it? — I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  limitation  in  any  hospital,  that  I am  acquainted  with ; but  those  men 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  hospital,  are  preferred. 

64.51.  Supposing  it  to  be  a rule  usually  acted  on,  is  the  adoption  of  it  more 
conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital,  than  if  the  whole  profession  were  consi- 
dered eligible? — For  myself,  I should  always  prefer  a man  whom  1 knew,  to  a 
man  whom  I did  not;  and,  with  much  greater  satisfaction,  give  my  vote  at  an 
institution  to  a gentleman  who  had  been  educated  there,  than  to  one  who  had 
not.  I think  that  every  man  ought  to  stand  the  best  chance  of  success  in  his  own 
school. 

6452.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  those  reasons  to  operate  freely  upon  each 
elector,  than  to  draw  a line  of  exclusion  to  many  distinguished  medical  men,  who 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  educated  at  that  particular  hospital? — I am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  line  drawm  Avhatever,  in  a single  hospital.  I believe 
that  all  that  is  required,  is,  to  be  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ; and  that 
it  is  merely  a feeling  which  prevails,  to  the  extent  I have  just  alluded  to,  and  which 
I confess  operates  with  myself.  I should  be  sorry  to  see  it  changed.  Every 
man  must  be  educated  at  some  hospital,  of  course,  and  his  greatest  claims  are 
there. 

6453.  With  a view  to  cheapness  of  education,  is  it  important  that  country  hos- 
pitals should  be  recognized  ? — I do  not  like  any  exclusions  of  any  kind.  If  the 
London  hospitals,  with  all  their  advantages,  cannot  compete  with  the  country 
schools,  w’ithout  imposing  restrictions  upon  them,  I tliink  they  deserve  to  lose  their 
pupils. 

6454.  You  approve  of  100  beds  for  the  scale  of  the  smallest  hospital  that  ought 
to  be  recognized  ; may  not  hospitals  be  on  too  large  a scale,  to  serve  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  the  purpose  of  medical  education? — 1 do  not  think  that  ’we 
have,  in  this  metropolis,  any  hospital,  at  all  too  large  for  that  purpose. 

6455.  What  number  of  students  have  you  seen  assembled  round  the  bed 
of  a patient,  at  a time  ? — -It  is  difficult  to  say ; perhaps  50,  but  often  more  than  that. 

64.56.  In  a very  large  hospital,  where  there  are.  a multitude  of  patients,  is  not 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  usually  directed,  rather  to  the  uncommon,  than  to  the 
ordinary  cases  ? — In  every  hospital  that  prevails  to  a degree  that  may  be  lamented ; 
but  all  that  you  can  do,  is,  to  present  opportunities  which  the  pupil  must  improve. 

6457.  Is  not  that  inconvenience  more  likely  to  occur  in  an  hospital  where  the 
patients  are  very  numerous,  than  in  a smaller  one  ? — No.  The  average  of  diseases 
would  be  the  same  ; if  they  had  a large  proportion  of  extraordinary  cases,  they 
w'ould  have  a large  proportion  of  ordinary  cases. 

6458.  Is  there  not  this  advantage  in  requiring  attendance  on  dispensary,  as  well 
as  hospital  practice,  that  the  students  become  acquainted  with  ordinary  diseases 
which  affect  large  classes  of  the  community  : — I believe  that  the  hospitals  supply 
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John  Scoti,  Esq.  both  ; at  the  London  Hospital  we  have  a large  number  of  out-patients,  whose 

complaints,  of  course,  are  of  the  less  formidable  kind,  and  who  can  go  forwards 

7 May  1834.  backwards,  to  and  from  the  hospital,  for  advice. 

6459.  What  is  the  mode  of  attending  the  out-patients? — They  are  attended  by 
the  assistant  physicians  and  the  assistant  surgeon. 

6460.  Are  they  attended  also  by  pupils  ? — The  pupils  have  access  to  them ; 
but  do  not  prescribe  for  them.  There  are,  however,  a certain  number  of  pupils, 
whose  exclusive  duty  it  is,  in  the  surgical  cases,  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  patients, 
and  to  do  everything  that  is  requisite  for  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant 
surgeon. 

6461.  In  the  London  Hospital,  there  are  dressing  pupils? — Yes;  there  are 
two  classes  of  pupils,  one  who  dress  the  patients,  and  the  other  who  do  not. 

6462.  What  determines  the  distinction? — The  amount  of  the  fee  that  they  pay 
to  the  surgeon. 

6463.  Then  is  an  extra  fee  paid  for  dressing? — Yes,  I am  sorry  to  say  there  is. 

6464.  Explain  the  reason  for  that  expression  of  regret  ? — I consider  that  what 
1 have  said  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  surgeon,  should  extend  to  the 
dressing  pupils.  I am  not  a friend  to  the  paying  for  any  appointment  which  has 
a duty  attached  to  it. 

6465.  Then  the  principle  of  concours,  which  in  the  French  hospitals  determines 
the  appointment  of  agr6g6s  to  perform  all  such  minor  duties,  honourable  duties  as 
they  consider,  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  London  hospitals?-— 
With  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

6466.  Is  it  necessary  that  examiners  should  all  be  men  of  mature  age  and  ex- 
perience ? — It  is  only  to  the  principles  of  medical  science  that  the  examination  of 
candidates  ought  to  extend  ; and  therefore  no  objection  lies,  on  the  score  of  want 
of  experience,  to  introducing  a proportion  of  young  examiners. 

6467.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  at  once  provide  a general  board  of 
examiners,  by  uniting  into  one  board  the  examiners  of  the  three  medical  corpora- 
tions. How  w'ould  you  propose  to  till  up  vacancies  in  that  board  ? — By  concours, 
the  competitors  being  required  to  be  members  of  the  higher  grade.  Whenever  an 
examiner  was  to  be  deputed  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I would  make  the 
Council  of  the  College  the  tribunal  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  competitors  ; and 

■ I would  allow  all  the  members  of  the  College  to  be  present  at  the  concours.  No 
teacher,  however,  or  iiospital  surgeon,  or  hospital  physician,  ought  to  be  appointed 
an  examiner;  and  if  any  examiner  were  to  be  elected  physician  or  surgeon  to 
any  London  hospital,  he  ought  to  vacate  his  seat  at  the  general  board  of  ex- 
aminers. 

PNery  examiner  in  surgery,  vacating  his  seat  on  account  of  his  being  elected 
surgeon  to  an  hospital,  should  become  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ; and  every  examiner  in  surgery,  after  serving,  as  such,  for  a certain 
number  of  years,  should  retire  from  the  office,  and  become  a member  of  the 
Council. 

The  examinations,  in  surgery,  of  candidates  for  a diploma,  ought  to  take  place 
in  the  {)iesence  of  the  Council,  and  might  be  subject  to  their  approval.  The 
members  of  the  Council  might  be  required  to  sign  the  diploma. 

The  following,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  among  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  this  plan  : 

1.  There  would  be  no  examiner  under  25  years  of  age,  and  very  few  would 
gain  such  an  appointment  before  they  were  30 ; and  these  would  be  extraordinary 
men. 

2.  The  examiners  would  be  the  most  able  men  among  all  the  competitors  for 
the  office  ; and,  as  medicine  is  an  advancing  science,  the  examinations  would 
keep  pace  with  the  times. 

3.  You  would  avoid  all  the  evils  attending  the  appointment  of  examiners  by 

any  ordinary  mode  of  election.  1 

4.  By  compelling  them  to  retire  from  office,  after  serving  a certain  number 
of  years,  you  would  never  have  them  too  old. 

5.  They  would  have  no  interest  in  passing  or  rejecting  pupils. 

6.  By  conducting  the  examinations,  in  surgery,  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession,  the  diploma  would  have  all  the 
weight  which  their  names  could  give  to  it. 

7.  You  would  avoid  all  the  evils  that  might  attend  electing  Councils. 

8.  The  principal  advantages,  however,  that  would  result  from  this  plan,  are,  the 
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impetus  that  it  would  give  to  medical  science,  by  applying  a stimulus  to  young  men. 
Success  at  this  concours  would  alone  stamp  a man’s  character  with  the  public, 
and  would  occasion  his  being  advanced  to  the  m.ost  honourable  posts  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  majority  of  governors  at  every  hospital  w'ould  be  so  impressed  with 
the  irresistible  claims  that  such  a distinction  would  give,  that  any  other  candidate, 
not  possessing  the  same  distinction,  would  have  little  chance  in  competition  with 
him  : and  thus  it  would  be,  virtually,  by  concours  that  men  would  be  promoted 
to  the  medical  offices  at  hospitals.  The  medical  officers  of  hospitals  would  then 
be  men,  who,  after  long-continued  vigorous  mental  application,  came  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  practice  of  their  profession  ; and  this  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 

Joseph  Henry  Green,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

6468.  WHAT  professional  appointments  do  you  hold  ? — I am  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  professor  of  surgery  at  King’s  College,  and  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

6469.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.? — No.  I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  College. 

6470.  You  are  the  author  of  an  essay,  intituled,  “ Suggestions  for  Medical 
Reform?” — I am. 

6471.  Will  3?ou  please  to  hand  in  a copy  of  that  book.? — \The  witness  delivered 
in  the  same^ 

6472.  Do  you  recommend  the  appointment  of  a general  Council  for  supervising 
the  medical  profession,  in  all  its  branches  ? — I do. 

6473.  State  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  give  the  outline  of  the  plan, 
by  which  you  propose  to  remedy  them  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  main  defects 
of  the  present  system  are,  the  want  of  proper  discipline  in  directing  and  super- 
intending the  meffical  student’s  education,  and  the  absence  of  all  adequate  tests  for 
ascertaining,  whether  candidates,  on  their  claiming  to  receive  their  diploma,  are 
duly  qualified  or  not  to  practise : so  that  the  public  suffer,  from  not  being  provided 
with  a class  of  practitioners,  for  whose  knowledge  of  principles,  technical  skill,  and 
honourable  character  a sufficient  guarantee  presents  itself,  in  the  very  discipline 
they  must  have  undergone  in  order  to  obtain  their  diploma : the  profession  itself, 
moreover,  from  its  not  providing  adequate  means,  in  the  way  of  distinctions  or 
other  encouragements,  for  evolving  the  highest  attainments,  is  not  well  calculated, 
in  its  present  state,  to  promote  the  growth  of  medical  science.  I apprehend  that 
the  main  defect  in  medical  education,  as  it  respects  the  general  practitioner,  is  the 
system  of  apprenticeships ; and,  in  lieu  of  that  system,  I should  venture  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  time  now  spent  in  apprenticeship,  should  be  passed  by  the  student  at 
a collegiate  institution,  where,  in  the  first  instance,  he  might  be  taught,  as  well 
those  universal  elements  of  science  which  are  essential  to  the  constituting  of  every 
liberal  profession,  as  certain  special  branches  of  study,  which  form  the  necessary 
preparation  for  a medical  education ; and  afterwards  he  might  apply  himself 
entirely  to  studies  properly  medical. 

6474.  Do  you  contemplate  there  being  more  than  one  grade  in  the  profession? 
— Yes.  But  the  general  practitioner  should  constitute  a grade,  not  one  to  which 
the  notion  attaches  of  retail  gain  and  of  what  is  mercenary ; but  one  that,  as  being 
the  mark  of  attainment,  would  give  him  character  with  the  public  and  with  the 
profession.  This,  I apprehend,  would  be  one  of  the  results  of  abolishing  the  sys- 
tem of  medical  apprenticeship. 

6475.  Since  a man  who  ministers  medical  aid  to  those  who  live  by  their  labour, 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  small  pittance  which  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  to 
pass  his  life  in  the  receipt  of  a very  moderate  and  hardly-earned  income,  if  every 
medical  practitioner  were  required  to  undergo,  at  least,  a certain  course  of  educa- 
tion, must  not  that  education  be  carefully  so  ordained,  as  not,  in  point  of  expense, 
to  be  disproportionate  to  the  very  moderate  receipts  of  the  man  who  gains  his 
livelihood  by  practising  among  the  labouring  classes? — Yes:  but  I suppose  it 
would  almost  follow,  that  the  poorest  class  would  receive  medical  aid  from  the 
class  of  practitioners  most  acquainted  with  the  science  of  their  profession,  I mean, 
the  practitioners  at  hospitals. 

6476.  But  in  country  parishes,  remote  from  hospitals,  look  at  the  vast  extent  of 
medical  aid  required  lor  the  labouring  classes.  Were  the  cost  of  the  education 
you  enjoined  upon  the  student,  disproportionate  to  the  returns  which,  as  a country 
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J.  //.  Gncn,  Esq.  practitioner,  he  could  expect  to  reuj),  what  other  result  could  follow  from  vour  in- 

junctions,  than  that  they  would  not  be  observed  ; and  that  those  into  whose  hands. 

7 May  1834..  in  all  the  poorer  country  districts,  the  administering  of  medical  aitl  to  the  labouring 
classes  would  fall,  would  be  men  who  had  not  received  any  regular  medical  edu- 
cation whatsoever? — Yes.  Tiie  expense  of  education  must  be  borne  in  mind ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  parish  medical  attendance,  I do  think  that 
a most  disgraceful  abuse  has  prevailed,  of  employing  those  who  will  practise  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  without  reference  to  their  competency. 

6477.  Suppose  that  abuse  to  be  remedied  ; small  as  the  emoluments  are  of 
general  practitioners  in  most  country  parishes,  would  any  plan  of  education  that 
you  could  advise  for  that  class  of  men,  be  carried  into  effect,  unless  it  were  of 
moderate  expense;  and  hence,  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  expedient  to  recognize 
a class  of  medical  men,  of  not  too  lofty  qualifications,  to  supply  the  most  pressing- 
needs  of  the  community  in  such  situations? — I do  think  it  essential  there  should 
be  such  a class  of  practitioners. 

6478.  What  is  the  minimum  of  education  which  in  your  opinion  general  prac- 
titioners ought  to  have  received  ? — I apprehend  that  they  should  have  spent  five 
years  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  profession. 

6479.  How  should  those  five  years  be  employed  ? — I apprehend  that  two  years 
of  that  time  should  be  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  coupling  it 
with  a training  for  tl.'e  medical  profession ; and  that,  from  that  time  onwards, 
professional  education  should  be  the  main  object. 

6480.  You  mean  this,  independently  of  school  education  ? — Yes.  I suppose 
one  might  venture  to  say,  that  at  16,  the  school  education  might  cease;  and  then, 
two  years  should  be  considered  as  transitional,  and  be  occupied  in  completing  the 

, general  education,  and  beginning  the  medical ; and  the  three  subsequent  years, 
bringing  it  to  21,  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  professional 
knowledge. 

648 1 . Wdiat  period  of  education  would  you  think  necessary  for  the  members  of 
the  higher  grade? — At  least  two  additional  veaiv. 

6482.  Would  you  allow  men  who  had  already  practised  in  the  lower  grade,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  higher? — I would. 

6483.  What  qualifications  should  entitle  them  to  admission  into  the  higher 
grade  ? — The  same  as  should  be  the  test  for  the  admission  of  a candidate  for  the 
higher  grade  in  the  first  instance  : he  should  be  admitted,  if  he  could  pass  the 
examination. 

6484.  Would  those  who  were  destined  to  settle  as  general  practitioners  in  rural 
districts,  considering  how  low-  the  remuneration  of  such  persons  usually  is,  be  likely 
to  receive  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  an  education  of  five  years’  duration,  such- 
as  you  propose? — I apprehend,  that  if  such  an  education  were  conducted  at  public 
establishments,  it  might  be  done  at  so  cheap  a rate,  as  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  more 
expensive  than  it  is  at  present.  For  now,  the  medical  apprentice  must  always, 
i believe,  pay  a fee,  varying,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  in  its  amount. 

6485.  'What  is  now  the  expense  of  the  education  of  a reasonably  well  educated 
general  practitioner? — I cannot  exactly  say.  I believe  that  the  amount  of  lectures 
alone  w ould  be  about  50  /.,  exclusive  of  the  fees  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  at 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  of  his  apprentice  fee,  and  likewise  of  his  board  and 
lodging. 

6486.  W’^ould  it  exceed,  or  fall  short  of,  300/.? — I believe  it  would  be  fully 
that. 

6487.  If  you  were  to  extend  the  period  to  five  years,  how^  could  you  keep  the 
expense  of  education  within  its  present  hunts? — It  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  fees  at  the  hospital,  or  for  attendance  on  lectures ; there  would  only  be  the 

' small  charge,  for  teaching  in  general  branches  of  education,  that  would  require  to 
be  added.  I believe,  the  whole  of  the  education  which  I propose,  occupying  five 
years,  would  be  accomplished,  at  King’s  College,  for  considerably  under  100/.; 
that  is  of  course  exclusive  of  official  fees,  the  charge  at  the  Apothecaries’  Company, 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  expense  of  lodging  and  living. 

6488.  ^\’hom  wmuld  you  make  eligible  as  members  of  the  general  Council,  for 
governing  the  whole  of  llie  profession? — Those  of  the  higher  grade. 

6489.  W'ould  all  physicians,  and  persons  practising  surgery  only,  belong  to  the 
higher  grade? — Yes.  1 apprehend  that  my  notion  of  the  matter  might  be  put  into 
a very  intelligible  point  of  view,  by  saying,  a conjunction  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians 
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sicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  with  certain  alterations  in  the  constitutions  of 
those  Colleges,  which  might  be  deemed  expedient,  in  order  to  carry  such  a plan 
into  effect. 

6490.  Whom  would  you  make  the  electors  of  the  general  Council? — The  body  itself. 

6491 . Would  you  make  the  Council  self-elective  ? — Yes,  without  meaning  to  attach 
any  opprobrium  to  that  epithet. 

6492.  Has  not  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-election  to  the  election  of 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  been  the  cause  of  some  dissatisfaction 
amonjj  the  members  of  the  Colleije  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  that. 

6493.  Is  not  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  an  evil? — I apprehend 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  any  reasonable  dissatisfaction. 

6494.  If  the  members  of  your  proposed  general  Council  were  self-elected,  would 
not  the  governed,  probably,  be  dissatisfied.? — I think  it  is  possible  that  there  might 
be  some  that  would  be  dissatisfied. 

6495.  Would  no  inconvenience  arise  from  the  members  of  such  a Council  hold- 
ing their  offices  for  life  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any ; but  it  might  be  perhaps  desir- 
able, in  order  to  have  an  efficient  body,  that,  at  a certain  period  of  life  or  service, 
they  should  retire. 

6496.  Do  you  approve  the  practice  of  appointing  a certain  proportion  of  juniors 
to  be  examiners  of  candidates,  as  is  done  at  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  in  the  University  of  Paris? — Yes,  I think  that  would  be  a good  plan. 

6497.  Might  this  be  grafted  upon  your  own  plan? — Yes. 

6498.  Would  it  be  necessary  for  the  examiners  of  candidates  to  be  members  of 
the  general  Council  ? — Certainly  not. 

6499.  At  the  English  universities,  and  at  the  colleges  of  those  universities,  are 
not  examiners  periodically  appointed,  who  do  not  necessarily  participate  in  the 
government  of  the  universities  or  colleges? — Yes. 

6500.  What  privileges  would  you  propose  to  give  to  the  members  of  the  superior 
grade  of  the  profession? — It  would  chiefly  resolve  itself  into  having  that  higher 
character,  wliich  would  give  them  a better  opportunity  of  pushing  their  fortunes 
with  the  public.  There  would  also  be  eligibility  to  the  general  Council. 

6501.  Do  you  recommend  that  none  but  the  men  of  the  higher  grade  should  be 
eligible  as  hospital  surgeons  or  physicians,  or  teachers  at  medical  schools? — Yes  ; 
the  medical  officers  of  hospitals,  and  the  accredited  teachers  at  schools,  should  be 
selected  from  the  higher  grade  ; but  something  more  ought  to  be  demanded  of 
accredited  teachers,  than  the  examination  required  of  a practitioner  in  the  higher 
grade.  Their  capability  of  teaching,  of  communicating  information  to  others, 
should  be  put  to  the  tesL  There  might  be  other  grounds  for  appointing  persons 
to  be  teachers,  as,  for  instance,  when  a man  had  distinguished  himself  by  peculiar 
researches  or  discoveries  ; or  by  having  given  proof  of  extraordinary  abilities  in 
any  other  manner. 

6502.  By  what  test  would  you  try  their  capability  to  teach  ? — By  some  public 
lectures,  given  with  very  short  preparation. 

6503.  Is  not  the  number  of  students,  attending  a professor’s  class,  the  best  test 
of  his  capacity  to  teach? — Not  always,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical;  fori 
have  known  lecturers  who  have  lectured  very  much  ad  captandum. 

6504.  Do  not  extra-academical  courses  of  lectures,  with  liberty  given  to  students 
to  attend  them,  serve,  in  some  universities,  as  very  excellent  correctives  to  the 
appointment  of  unfit  men  to  be  professors? — Certainly  ; but  I do  not  propose  that 
private  teaching  should  be  abolished,  or  in  any  w'ay  prevented. 

6505.  Would  you  propose  that  the  general  Council  should  define  what  the  line 
of  practice  should  be  of  the  members  of  the  higher  and  lower  grades,  and  prevent 
their  encroaching  the  one  upon  the  province  of  the  other? — No. 

6506.  Would  you  propose  that  none  but  men,  belonging  to  one  grade  or  the  other, 
should  be  permitted  to  practise  physic  or  surgery? — Yes. 

6507.  By  what  means  would  you  prevent  unqualified  men  from  practising? — 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  I confess. 

6508.  Did  the  College  of  Physicians,  w’ith  its  summary  powers  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, succeed  in  putting  interlopers  down  ? — I believe  not. 

6509.  Would  you  punish  the  unqualified  for  practising  at  all ; or  only  in  case  of 
their  practising,  and  at  the  same  time  assuming  a professional  title  which  they  had 
no  right  to  ? — I think  that,  at  any  rate,  the  latter  suggestion  should  be  adopted  ; 
and  it  possibly  may  be  the  extent  to  which  prevention  could  be  carried  ; but  if 
any  further  check  could  be  applied,  it  would  be  desirable. 

6u2.  — II.  . B B 
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J.  H.  Green,  Kt:q.  65 10.  Is  it  iiot  necessavy  to  the  success  of  a plan,  which  aims  at  raising  the 

— general  level  of  professional  attainments,  by  demanding  higher  qualifications  of 

7 ^^34-  those  who  enter  the  profession,  that  you  should  be  able  to  exclude  from  practice 

those  who  are  not  so  qualified  ? — Yes. 

6511.  If  you  raise  tlie  qualification,  without  having  it  in  your  power  to  exclude 
from  practice  the  unqualified,  do  you  not  incur  the  danger  of  lessening  the  pro- 
portion which  the  qualified  bear  to  the  unqualified,  and  thus  lowering,  instead  of 
raising,  the  average  level  of  acquirements  of  the  whole  body  of  practitioners? — 
I would  answer  that  question  by  admitting,  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  education 
cheap,  but  not  unlimitedly  so. 

6512.  You  allow  this  to  be  a difficulty  which  must  attend  every  attempt  to 
raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  ?-— Yes. 

6513.  What  other  duties,  besides  directing  what  the  course  of  study  and  of  ex- 
amination shall  be  for  medical  students,  would  you  devolve  upon  the  general 
Council? — That  of  forming  a body  with  whom  the  Government  might  communi- 
cate, upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  public  health. 

6514.  Would  you  devolve  upon  it  the  accrediting  of  all  hospitals,  schools  of 
medicine,  and  teachers,  attendance  whereon  wmuld  be  received  in  part  of  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  ? — Yes.  I should  be  very  glad  to  see,  likewise,  vested  in 
them,  the  appointment  of  hospital  surgeons  and  physicians.  Whether  that  would 
be  practicable,  considering  the  constitution  of  many  of  our  hospitals,  1 do  not 
know  ; but  it  would  be  a desirable  thing. 

6515.  The  present  made  of  selecting  the  medical  officers  of  public  liospitals  is 
not  so  perfect  as  to  set  improvement  at  defiance  '? — No. 

6516.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  electing  to  such  offices  by  concours, 
as  at  Paris  ? — ^No;  I am  not  disposed  to  approve  of  that:  the  general  Council 
should  a[)point,  making  its  choice  from  out  of  those  who  have  previously  proved 
their  qualifications. 

6517.  How  would  you  secure  your  general  Council  from  the  imputation,  of 
which  the  Council  of  your  own  College  have  had  th.eir  share,  that  being  them- 
selves almost  all  surgeons  of  hospitals,  or  teachers,  they  so  framed  their  regulations; 
or  decided  particular  cases,  regarding  hospitals  and  schools,  as  to  serve  their  own 
interests  ? — do  not  see  how  it  can  be  got  rid  of  altogether ; because,  clearly,  the 
most  eminent  are  those  whose  interests  would  in  some  measure  be  involved  in  the 
arrangements  I contemplate.  All  the  officers  of  hospitals,  likewise,  must  be  mem- 
bers of  this  Council;  for  if  you  w^ere  to  exclude  them,  I do  not  see  how  it  trOuld 
be  possible  to  find  others  to  substitute  in  their  places. 

6518.  You  are  aware  that  in  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  which  the 
court  of  examiners  of  your  College  had  made  in  1824,  such  imputations  as  the 
foregoing  were  pretty  liberally  bestowed  upon  that  court,  and  that  most  of  the 
matters  complained  of  in  1826,  have  since  been  remedied? — I have  not  attended 
very  accurately  to  the  whole  series  of  regulations,  nor  do  I know  now  exactly  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  rejiresentations  were  made,  and  the  meetings  held  ; but 
i have  a general  know’ledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  I believe  that  to  be  so. 

65 1 9.  The  yielding  to  most  of  these  remonstrances  seems  to  show,  that,  so  far,  they 
were  well  founded? — Yes,  it  might  be  so  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  regulations 
might  have  in  part  arisen  from  ignorance,  and  not  from  motives  of  interest.  The 
Council  may  in  part,  likewise,  have  given  way,  to  get  rid  of  what  was  suspicious, 
without  admitting  that  the  regulations  in  themselves  were  bad.  Those,  or  various 
other  interpretations,  might  be  put  upon  their  conduct. 

6520.  In  arranging  your  plan,  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  existing 
medical  corporations  ? — By  such  modifications,  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
])lan  : with  the  exception  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  the  use  of  which  Ido 
not  see  at  all. 

6 >2i.  If  existing  corporations  are  to  be  made  ancillary  to  your  plan;  might  not 
the  Company  of  Apothecaries  conveniently  be  made  to  examine  in  botany, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy  ? — No  doubt,  you  might  have,  very 
advantageously,  a board  for  pharmacy  : but,  as  I have  said,  the  functions  of  the 
court  ot  examiners  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company  might  devolve  on  certain  func- 
tionaries in  the  central  Council. 

6522.  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  does  not  one  section  of  acade- 
micians consist  of  pharmaciens  ? — I believe  it  is  so  : and,  no  doubt,  as  pharmaciens, 
as  apothecaries,  as  druggists,  and  as  chemists,  they  might  be  of  great  use  in  the 
academy. 

6523.  Would 
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6523.  Would  you  constitute  your  board  of  examiners  of  so  many  phyaiciRns, 
so  many  surgeons,  and  so  many  pharmaciens? — I see  no  necessity  for  conjoining 
them  ; but,  clearly,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  candidates,  according  to  the  plan 
I have  proposed,  to  subject  themselves  to  examination  at  those  different  boards, 
in  order  to  prove  their  competency. 

6524.  It  has  been  objected  to  a board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  united  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  profession,  that  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  for  physicians  to  sit  by,  while  a candidate  was  being  examined  in  surgery  or 
pharmacy ; and  so  for  the  surgeons  or  apothecaries  to  sit  by,  while  any  other 
matter  was  the  subject  of  examination  than  what  regarded  their  own  profession? — • 

I do  not  know  : they  might  learn  something’  during  the  time. 

6525.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  students,  at  the  close  of  each  year  of 
study,  should  be  examined  upon  the  studies  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

6526.  Would  this  be  better  than  to  defer  all  examination  to  the  final  close  of 
the  whole  period  of  study  r — It  should  not  preclude  a final  examination.  According 
to  the  plan  I have  proposed,  there  would  be  a final  examination,  but  the  exa-  • 
miners  would  be  different:  the  examinations,  during  the  progress  of  the  education,  . 
would  be  by  the  teachers  ; and  the  last  examination  by  the  central  board. 

6527.  Your  system  would  be  similar  to  that  at  the  English  universities,  where, 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  students  of  each  college  are  examined  by  the  College 
examiners,  upon  the  studies  of  the  year ; and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  period  of 
study,  the  students  of  all  the  colleges  are  examined  by  the  university  examiners,  in 
all  the  studies  of  the  whole  period  of  pupilage  ? — Yes. 

6528.  According  to  your  plan,  would  education  at  provincial  schools  be  recog- 
nized — A certain  part  of  it  might  be  very  well  conducted  at  such  schools ; but 
only  a part. 

6529.  Would  you,  then,  require  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  whole  time  to  be  |)assed 
in  the  London  schools? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6530.  What  part  of  it? — A part  of  the  general  education,  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  medical  education  ; unless,  indeed,  there  were  similar  institutions  to  those 
which  I contemplate,  in  the  provinces  ; as  there  might  very  well  be. 

6531.  If  similar  collegiate  institutions  were  founded  in  the  great  towns  of  Bir- 
mingham, lUanchester  and  Liverpool,  you  would  consider  them  entitled  to  re- 
cognition ; and,  as  regarded  the  inmates  of  such  institutions,  you  would  dispense 
with  their  studying  in  London  ? — Yes. 

■■■  6532.  What  is  the  least  hospital  that  ought  to  be  entitled  to  recognition  ?—! 
apprehend,  not  a small  one.  I should  say,  not  less  than  100  beds. 

6533.  Is  there  not,  at  present,  great  laxity  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  granting, 
and  on  the  part  of  medical  corporations,  in  admitting,  certificates  of  attendance  on 
hospital  practice  and  at  lectures;  since  they  often  afford  very  imperfect  evidence 
of  a student  having  actually  attended  ? — Yes. 

6534.  How  would  you  remedy  this? — By  having  the  attendance  of  the  pupils 
registered. 

653.5.  In  what  manner?— 7 At  King’s  College,  the  porter  goes  into  the  lecture  ' 
room  at  every . lecture,  and  pricks  down  upon  a list  the  names  of  the  students  * 
present,  as  they  sit  upon  the  benches.  That  paper  is  then  given  to  the  professor, 
who  comments  upon  it, s perhaps,  once  a month,  or  once  a fortnight,  according  as 
he  thinks  fit. 

6536.  At  present,  does  not  some  difficulty  attend  the  enforcing  of  such  a regu^ 
lation,  from  pupils  being  disposed  to  abandon  any  school  where  the  discipline  is 
strict,  for  other  recognized  schools,  where  the  discipline  is  more  lax? — Yes,  it  is  not 
at  all  pleasing  to  students. 

6537^fMust  not  a matter  of  discipline  of  this  kind,  to  be  executed  effectually,  be 
made  a general  regulation  in  all  recognized  schools  ? — Surely,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  important. regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  profession,  that  could 
be  devised. 

6538.  Does  not  a difficulty  of  the  same  kind  attach  to  demanding  a higher  test 
in  any  point  of  study  or  examination  ; that  the  students  desert  the  university  or 
collie  where  most  is  required,  and  fly  to  that  which  requires  the  least? — ^Yes, 

I apprehend  so ; in  short,  the  commodity  is  often  suited  to  the  purchaser. 

6539.  Does  your  plan  contemplate  that  similar  reforms  should  be  introduced 
into  all  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  at  the  same  time? 
-w-Yes.  I apprehend  if  it  were  good  for  one,  it  would  be  good  for  the  rest;  with 
certain  modifications. 

6540.  Iff  the  three  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh 
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J.  H.  Green,  Esq.  were  to  recjuire  the  candidates  for  tlieir  several  diplomas  to  undergo  the  same 

course  of  study  and  of  examination,  ought  not  the  members  of  the  three  Colleges 

7 May  1834.  to  be  entitled  to  community  of  privileges,  as  regards  the  right  to  practise,  and 
eligibility  to  the  office  of  surgeon  in  public  institutions,  in  every  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  And  so  with  medical  graduates,  licentiates,  or  other  medical  men, 
bearing  the  same  professional  rank,  if  they  came  up  to  some  given  standard  of 
education  and  of  examination? — I apprehend  they  ought  in  that  case  to  enjoy 
equal  privileges. 

6541.  In  order  to  establish  this  community  of  privileges,  would  it  not  be  desir- 
able to  introduce  the  same  regulations  into  the  ditferent  medical  schools  and  cor- 
porations of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  at  the  same  time  ? — Certainly. 

6542.  Is  it  expedient,  in  your  opinion,  that  a power  of  conferring  medical 
degrees  should  be  devolved  upon  some  central  Council  in  London  ? — Yes. 

6543.  Should  that  power  be  entrusted  to  as  many  different  bodies  in  London  as 
there  might  be  institutions,  similar  to  King’s  College,  or  the  London  University;  or 
to  some  central  Council,  before  which  the  students  from  all  such  particular  insti- 
tutions might  present  themselves  for  examination  ? — To  some  central  Council, 
certainly ; not  to  particular  schools. 

6544.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Council,  empowered  to  confer  medical 
degrees,  should  be  the  same  that  you  wish  to  see  appointed  for  supervising  the 
whole  profession? — Yes. 

6545.  If  a uniform  plan  of  education  and  examination  were  once  established  in 
all  the  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  three  kingdoms,  would  there  be  any 
use  in  continuing  to  place  in  the  hands  of  entirely  separate  authorities  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees,  and  the  power  of  granting  licences  to  practise  ? — I see  no 
reason  for  the  separation. 

6546.  A degree,  you  think,  ought  to  carry  with  it  the  privilege  to  practise  r — 
^ Yes. 

6547.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  medicine 
should  be  withheld  from  any  of  the  universities,  now  authorized  to  grant  it? — 
I have  no  reason  to  say  anything  upon  that  head  ; but  as  far  as  I am  informed 
upon  the  subject,  th.e  means  which  our  English  universities  possess  of  affording 
medical  education,  are  exceedingly  limited,  as  respects  the  practical  part;  and 
therefore,  in  any  change  which  is  contemplated  in  the  profession,  I apprehend  that 
the  candidates  for  degrees  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ought  to  have  some  more 
efficient  practical  education  made  imperative  upon  them.  Times  and  circumstances 
have  become  so  altered. 

6548.  The  se})aration  of  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  from  that  of  granting 
' licences  to  practise,  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  laxity  with  which  some 

universities  confer  degrees  ? — This  licensing  plan  is  a very  ancient  one  ; I do  not 
know  exactly  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  originally  adopted.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  necessary,  if  there  were  any  laxity  in  granting  degrees,  to  have  a plan 
’ for  licensing. 

6549.  Suppose  that  vou  were  to  leave  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  the 
hands  of  the  universities  that  now  exercise  that  privilege ; and  were  to  make  the 
right  to  practise  medicine  dependent  on  a licence,  to  be  granted  by  a properly  con- 
stituted board  in  the  capital  of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms? — In  that  case  you 

' would  be  sending  persons  for  their  medical  or  surgical  degrees  to  places,  such  as 
. Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  they  have  not  the  means  of  teaching  medicine  and 
surgery. 

^550-  Would  it  be  expedient  to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  in  surgery? — 
I suppose  the  surgeons  might  not  like  to  be  called  doctors;  but  I think  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  designation,  which  the  public  might  at  once  know,  and 
acknowledge. 

6551.  Can  any  definite  boundary  be  drawn  between  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  of  surgery? — No. 

6552.  Surgery  no  longer  imports  that  limited  line  of  practice  which  it  did 

* 100  years  ago? — Certainly  not. 

6553.  Are  not  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  this  town  persons  eminently  quali- 
fied  to  practise  medicine  as  well  as  surgery? — No,  I should  not  say  that. 

6.554.  ’^Fliy  not?- — I do  not  think  that  they  have  had  opportunities  ot  knowing 
sufficiently  many  points,  which  would  be  known  to  those  who  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  certain  cases.  Although  very  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  medical  treatment,  generally,  and  I dare  say,  in  many  respects,  efficient  prac- 
titioners, yet,  I apprehend,  in  the  discovery  of  the  nature  ot  the  complaint,  as 
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well  as  iti  the  therapeutical  part,  they  would  not  be  so  well  versed  as  those  who  J.  H.  Green,  Esq. 
make  medicine  their  exclusive  study.  

6.555-  Would  not  the  surgeons,  educated  as  you  contemplate,  be  qualified  to  7 May  1834. 
practise  medicine  as  well  as  surgery  ? — Yes  ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  the  distinc-  • 
tion  of  physician  and  surgeon  is  highly  beneficial. 

6556.  Ought  the  surgeons  of  your  proposed  higher  grade,  educated  as  they 
would  be,  to  be  restricted  from  practising  medicine  ? — No  : in  short,  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  the  line;  in  certain  cases,  the  surgeon  must  piactise  as  a physician. 

6557.  Is  not  a large  share  of  a London  surgeon's  practice  what  formerly  would 
have  been  called  medical  practice  ? — I suppose  so  ; but  I apprehend,  too  much  so.  • 

I think  that  in  large  towns  there  is  great  advantage  in  the  practical  distinction  . 
between  the  surgeon  and  the  physician  ; and  that  the  surgeon  who  shows  to  the 
public  that  he  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  surgery,  will  be  more  likely  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  those  cases  which  he  does  profess  to  treat ; and  it 
will  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  he  should  do  so. 

6558.  Will  not  that  be  a better  criterion,  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
than  the  title  of  physician  or  surgeon,  which  he  may  happen  to  bear : that  his 
attention  has  chiefly  been  directed  to  cases  in  one  department  ? — Certainly. 

6559.  Would  any  advantage  attend  conferring  diplomas  on  such  druggists  as 
chose  voluntarily  to  undergo  a certain  course  of  study,  and  were  able  to  pass  an 
examination,  say  in  Latin,  chemistry,  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy  ? — 

I think  it  would  be  a most  important  improvement  in  the  profession ; I do  not 
think  such  a change  could  be  too  highly  estimated. 

6560.  The  diplomas  conferred  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  being  sought  after 
voluntarily  by  the  members  of  the  College,  do  you  from  that  circumstance  conclude, 
that  if  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  were  to  examine  and  confer  diplomas,  in  the 
manner  above  suggested,  many  druggists  would  become  candidates  for  the  diploma, 
from  the  credit  attaching  to  the  possession  of  it? — I do.  A most  remarkable 
instance  in  point  is  that  of  the  veterinary  surgeons.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  of 
any  eminence  in  that  practice,  who  does  not  get  a diploma  from  the  Veterinary  - 
College,  although  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  so  by  law. 

6561.  If,  as  you  propose,  the  general  Council  w^ere  to  be  made  self-elective, 
ought  they  not  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  some  superior  authority,  to  pre- 
vent or  correct  any  abuse  of  their  powers? — I suppose  that  the  law  settles  that 
already,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  being  the  superior  authority. 

6562.  Would  not  some  more  summary  and  less  expensive  mode  of  correcting 
abuse  be  requisite  ? — 1 do  not  see  where  it  could  be  advantageously  placed. 

6563.  Have  not  irregularities  crept  into  the  proceedings  of  existing  corporations, 
which  the  power  of  appeal  to  existing  courts  of  justice  has  not  been  able  altogether 
to  check  ?•— I am  not  aware  of  it.  There  may  have  been  ; and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  any  human  institution  should  be  so  perfect,  that  there  are  not 
some  abuses. 

6564.  Would  the  Secretary  of  State  be  a proper  authority  in  which  to  vest  the 
power  of  correcting  abuses  ? — I am  not  prepared  exactly  to  answer  that  question. 

I do  not  see  how  the  Secretary  of  State  can  interfere  with  advantage  in  our  pro- 
fession. It  might  better  devolve  on  a public  Secretary  of  Health,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  a responsible  officer  of  the  Crown. 

6565.  Do  you  approve  of  the  exclusion  of  surgeons,  practitioners  in  midwifery, 
from  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Yes,  1 do. 

6566.  What  are  the  reasons  for  your  approval  ? — My  reason  is  this  : that  if  you 
mix  up  the  practice  of  surgery  with  any  other  department  of  practice,  the  quantity 
of  surgery  that  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual,  would  be  so  little,  that  you 
could  scarcely  have  men  enough  to  pursue  the  science  of  the  profession  : and  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  found,  that  surgery  would  be  quite  overwhelmed,  if  you  w-ere  to 
admit  any  other  members  into  the  body,  than  those  who  are  exclusively  surgeons. 

6567.  Would  not  a council,  composed  of  men  exclusively  surgeons,  be  better 
calculated  to  supervise  an  academy  or  college  of  men  who  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  practice  ot  surgery,  than  to  govern  a body  like  ihat  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, of  whom,  as  regards  the  members  resident  in  England  and  Wales,  25  out  of 
every  26  are  general  practitioners? — Yes. 

6568.  And,  therefore,  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  an  academy  of  surgery,  to 
superintend  the  corcerns  of  those  who  were  exclusively  surgeons  ; and  to  have 
another  body  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  general  practitioners? — ■!  af>pre- 
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J.  H.  Green.  Esq.  hend  that  the  central  Council  I have  spoken  of,  of  which  the  pure  surgeons  would 
only  form  a part,  would  be  quite  adequate  to  that  purpose. 

7 May  1834.  6.569.  Are  the  general  practitioners  as  likely  to  give  a willing  obedience  to  a 

governing  body  from  which  they  are  studiously  excluded,  as  they  would  be  to  a 
governing  body  to  which  they  were  eligible  ? — According  to  the  present  ordering 
of  the  profession,  I admit  that  the  apothecaries  feel  themselves,  in  a manner,  to  be 
a body  with  distinct  interests  ; but  I hope  to  see  the  day  when  they  will  be  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  profession,  as  throwing  aside  the  shop,  and  as  always  having 
it  in  view  to  pass  into  the  higher  grade,  and  to  become  physicians  or  surgeons. 

' Indeed,  I cannot  but  think,  that  if  such  a plan  were  adopted  as  that  about  which  I 
have  been  asked,  the  final  result  of  it  would  be,  to  put  all  the  influential  men,  all 
those  of  very  considerable  talent  and  practice,  into  the  class  either  of  surgeons  or 
of  physicians;  in  short,  into  the  higher  grade  of  the  profession. 

6570.  How  would  you  provide  for  midwifery? — That  would  require  a distinct 
board,  as  a section  of  the  central  one;  those  who  practise  it,  having  the  education 
of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

' 6.571.  You  would  admit  a certain  number  of  practitioners  in  midwifery  into  the 

' central  Council? — Yes,  certainly. 

6572.  Would  not  your  plan  be  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  whole 
body  of  practitioners,  if,  in  the  mode  you  took  of  choosing  a general  Council,  you 
were  to  approximate  more  closely,  than  you  seem  inclined  to  do,  to  a popular  elec- 
tion ? — 1 should  be  averse  to  see  that  introduced  into  a profession.  I admire  greatly 

' popular  election,  as  it  respects  the  State  : but  I cannot  think  that  it  belongs  to  a 
profession. 

6573.  Might  it  not  be  advantageous  to  apply  some  machinery,  that  would  occa- 
sion, Irom  time  to  time,  some  change  of  the  members  of  the  Council : as,  for 
instance,  requiring  a certain  proportion  of  them  periodically  to  vacate  their  seats, 
in  order  that  an  equal  number  of  new  members  might  come  in  ? — I see  at  present 
no  objection  whatever  to  that. 

6.574.  Is  not  such  a plan  advantageously  acted  upon,  by  many  philosophical 
societies  ? — Certainly. 

6575.  Has  it  not  the  advantage  of  providing  for  the  admission  of  those  members 
who  distinguish  themselves ; and  for  the  exclusion  of  those  wdio  grow  tired  of  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  as  members  of  the  Council? — Yes;  and  with  r(?spect 
to  a central  Council,  it  is  evident,  that  for  it  to  perform  all  the  necessary  duties,  it 
must  necessarily  be  a large  one. 

6576.  What  is  the  least  number  of  members  that  would  be  necessary  to  its  per- 
forming properly  all  its  duties  ? — That  I have  been  at  a loss  to  calculate  ; but  I 
should  think,  the  minimum  must  be  100. 

6577.  Consisting  of  physicians,  surgeons,  practitioners  in  midwifery,  and,  possibly, 
pharmaciens  ? — -Yes  ; or  more  tlian  1 00;  for  the  Council  would  have,  not  only  to  ex- 
amine, but  also  to  superintend  medical  education,  to  communicate  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  attend  meetings  for  considering  and  passing  various  regulations  that  would 
be  required  from  time  to  time,  and  in  short  to  perform  a great  many  arduous  duties, 
arising  out  of  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  profession. 

6578.  Would  not  this  advantage  belong  to  a Council,  composed  of  men  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  practice  ; that  in  matters  wherein  the  interests  of  any  parti 
cular  department  were  concerned,  that  department  would  be  held  in  check  by  the 
others  ? — Certainly. 

6579.  Would  you  object  to  the  admission  into  the  general  Council  of  non-pro- 
fessional men,  as  neutrals,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public,  in  case  of  measures 
being  proposed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  but  injurious  to 
the  community? — I see  no  present  objection  to  it. 

6580.  Few'  of  the  existing  meml)ers  of  the  profession  have  been  educated  exactly 
in  the  way  that  you  have  proposed  in  your  Essay;  but  do  you  apprehend,  that  you 
could  find  among  the  practitioners  in  the  difterent  departments  of  rnedicihe  and 
surgery,  now  residing  in  London,  men  of  sufticient  science,  skill,  and  judgment,  at 
once  to  constitute  a general  Council,  competent  to  the  duties  that  you  propose  to 
assign  to  it? — No  doubt  of  it.  There  would  be  physicians  to  represent  the  prac 
lice  of  medicine,  and  surgeons  to  represent  the  practice  of  surgery;  and  therefore 
there  would  be  a board  of  examination  for  surgery,  and  a board  of  examination  for 
medicine. 

6,581.  Why  is  it  that  you  are  desirous  that  the  medical  student  should  pursue 
his  studies  at  a collegiate  institution  ? — It  is  highly  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  that 

medical 
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toedical  students,  during  the  progress  of  their  education,  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  young  men,  who  are  intended  to  belong  to  the  other  learned  professions ; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  also,  that  a due  regard  should  be  paid  to  their  moral 
conduct,  as  well  as  to  their  intellectual  endow'ments  and  acquirements. 

V 6582.  How’  do  you  propose  that  that  object  should  be  effected  ? — I apprehend, 
by  the  establishment  of  a metropolitan  university : by  introducing,  not  only  what 
is  necessary  for  education  in  what  belongs  to  our  profession,  but  w-hat  is 
necessary  likewise  in  respect  of  all  professions,  collegiate  discipline.  If  there 
are  to  be  brought  to  this  metropolis  students  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
I think  their  parents  have  a right  to  demand  of  the  teachers  at  the  places  of  educa- 
tion, that  there  should  be  some  control ; which,  if  not  wholly  effective,  yet  ought  to 
be  as  much  as  the  case  admits  of  being  afforded. 

6583.  When  you  say  “ a metropolitan  university,”  do  you  mean  that  you  would 

not  recognize  similar  institutions,  if  established  in  the  provinces  ? — No.  I would 

recognize  them. 

65 84.  How  far  w'ould  you  propose  to  carry  this  collegiate  discipline  ? — I would 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  recommending  exactly  the  same  thing  as  exists  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge;  because,  perhaps,  it  must  be  accommodated  to  circum- 
stances ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  something  must  be  done;  for  at  present,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  has  extended  of  the  students  that  come  to  this  metropolis  (and 
that  knowledge  extends  over  a period  of  upwards  of  20  yeiars),  I must  say  that  I 
cannot  speak  in  favour  of  their  moral  conduct;  and  that  nothing  whatever  is  done, 
as  far  as  I know,  for  at  all  correcting  it. 

6585.  Is  it  clear  that  their  moral  conduct  would  be  improved  by  their  congre- 
gating in  collegiate  establishments  ? — The  hope  of  improvement  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  control.  . 

6586.  If  they  come  from  a distance,  and  have  no  friends  in  town,  do  they  now 
usually  lodge  and  board  in  private  families  ? — Yes,  or,  I believe,  it  is  more  common 
to  have  lodgings. 

6587.  Suppose  a young  man  lodges  and  boards  with  a private  family,  wdiom  his 
own  parents  have  selected,  from  their  belief  that  such  family  are  the  fittest 
guardians  of  the  conduct  of  their  son.  Would  you  force  young  men  from  such 
guardianship  into  a collegiate  establishment? — No,  in  that  case  there  would  be 
quite  safeguard  enough. 

6588.  You  would  probably  recommend,  but  not  seek  to  enforce,  residence  within 
collegiate  institutions  ? — No,  I doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  practicable 
to  carry  it  as  far  as  that. 

6589.  Would  you  recommend  that  medical  students,  if  below  a certain  age, 
who  were  not  placed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  under  the  charge  of  some  pri- 
vate family,  should  be  required  either  to  live  in  some  collegiate  establishment, 
or  to  live  and  board  in  some  house,  to  be  licensed  by  the  college,  and  under  their 
control? — Yes,  it  is  something  of  that  kind  I wish  to  see  introduced. 


J.  H.  (ireeit, 

7 May  1834. 
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Mr.  Richard  Dugard  Grainger.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

6590.  YOU  are  teacher  of  anatomy  at  the  School  of  Webb-street,  in  the 
Borough  ?-r-I  am.ip,. 

6591.  You  are  the  author  of  a work,  entitled,  “ Elements  of  General  Anatomy?” 
—I  am. 

6592.  By  whom  was  the  school  of  anatomy  in  Webb-stre3t  founded  ? — By  my 
late  brother,  Edward  Grainger. 

,6593,  When  was  it  founded  ? — The  school  commenced  in  the  year  1819;  but 
not  in  Webb-street.  My  brother  began  it,  by  delivering  lectures  at  rooms  in  St. 
Saviour’s  Churchyard,  in  the  Borough. 

6594.  What  circumstances  led  to  its  formation? — The  principal  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of  that  school,  was  this.  The  supply  of 
anatomical  teaching,  especially  in  the  department  of  dissection,  was,  in  that  part 
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Mr.  of  London,  insufficient  for  the  demand.  For  superintending  the  dissections  of 

R.  D.  Grainger,  the  very  large  class  of  pupils  who  at  that  time  attendea  the  Borough  Hospital, 

amounting,  I believe,  to  about  400,  there  was  only  one  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

8 May  1834.  6595.  The  sclioois  in  the  Borough  were  overflowing  at  that  time? — There  was 

only  one  school,  the  joint-school  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s. 

6596.  And  your  brother’s  school  was  intended  to  meet  that  demarid? — Yes,  it 
was;  and  I must  state,  that  as  my  brother  was  unconnected  with  those  hospitals, 
except  as  having  been  a student  there,  it  was  principally  through  his  qualifications  for 
that  office,  that  lie  was  singled  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  great  body  of  the  students, 
to  afford  the  supply  of  instruction,  which  at  that  time  was  demanded. 

6Ci97-  What  do  you  mean  by  singled  out?  — He  became  eminent  and  distin- 
guished among  his  fellow  students ; and,  unaided  by  any  other  influence,  except 
the  distinction  which  he  so  gained,  he  not  only  commenced  the  school  to  which 
I now  belong,  but  he  succeeded,  in  a very  short  time,  in  bringing  it  to  a very 
high  degree  of  reputation ; and  attracted  one  of  the  largest  anatomical  classes  in 
this  metropolis. 

6598.  What  was  his  age,  when  he  opened  the  schooP — I think,  about  23. 

6599.  How  long  have  you  been  attached  to  that  school? — As  a teacher,  about 
10  years. 

6600.  Before  that,  in  w'hat  capacity  were  you? — I commenced  my  studies  in 
that  school  from  its  first  foundation ; and  for  some  time  [irevious  to  lecturing, 

I was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  my  brother  in  superintending  the  dissections  of  the 
students,  and  occasionally  in  delivering  a demonstration  upon  anatomy.  I may 
also  state,  that  I likewise  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  anatomy 
at  that  time. 

6601.  What  success  attended  your  brother’s  school  at  its  opening? — It  attained 
as  high  a degree  of  reputation,  in  a short  time,  as  any  school  which  has  ever  been 
founded  in  this  or  any  other  metropolis  ; and  it  was  attended  by  one  of  the  largest 
classes  of  pupils  in  London. 

6G02.  About  what  number  ? — During  the  first  summer,  the  number  was  siHall; 
perhaps,  from  30  to  40  pupils ; but  for  some  time  after  that,  it  went  on  more  than 
doubling  every  year;  and  at  the  time  my  brother  died,  there  were  in  attendance  in 
the  course  of  the  12  months,  perhaps,  from  250  to  300  pupils, 

6603.  What  courses  of  lectures  w^ere  given  in  the  first  instance,  and  what  other 
courses  subsequently? — In  the  first  instance,  it  was  merely  a school  of  anatomy, 
and  the  only  lecturer  was  my  brother,  who  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  great  increase  of  the  number  of  students  rendered 
it  necessary  to  provide  more  extensive  accommodation  for  their  wants  ; and  that 
circumstance  it  was  which,  within  two  years,  I believe,  of  my  brother’s  beginning 
to  teach,  led  to  the  erecting  of  the  present  school  in  Webb-street.  When  the 
school  was  transferred  to  Webb-street,  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong  joined  my  brother, 
as  lecturer  in  the  practice  of  medicine ; Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  as  lecturer  in  che- 
mistry; Dr.  David  Davis,  as  lecturer  in  midwifery;  and  I think,  for  the  first  year, 
those  were  all  the  lecturers.  Tiien  subsequently,  Dr.  Elliotson,  during  the  short 
time  he  w'as  connected  w ith  the  school,  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  forensic 
medicine;  and  Dr.  Armstrong  aftervvards  lectured  on  materia  medica.  Those  were 
the  first  lectures  in  the  school. 

6604.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  that  now'  attend  the  scliool  ? — I should  think 
that  the  average  number  of  pupils  is  somewhat  upwards  of  200. 

6605.  Were  all  the  230  pupils  of  your  brother  dissecting  pupils  ? — Certainly,  the 
great  majority  of  them  ; and  I believe  that,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  pupils, 
it  has  generally  been  considered  as  one  of  the  hardest-working  schools,  as  regards 
dissection,  in  London. 

6606.  Is  there  still  a complete  corps  of  lecturers  attached  to  the  school.^ — 

There  is.  ^ 

6607.  Who  are  now  the  teachers? — I lecture,  with  Mr.  Pilcher,  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  surgery.  We  have,  to  assist  us  in  superintending  the  dissections, 
that  is,  for  our  demonstrator  in  anatomy,  Mr.  Millard.  Dr.  Whiting  lectures  on 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  on  materia  medica.  Mr.  Everett  assists  Dr.  Whiting 
in  the  lectures  on  materia  medica.  Dr.  Lee  was,  till  the  present  time,  lecturer  on. 
midwifery  ; but  since  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  midwifeiy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Ramsbotham  has  succeeded  him,  but  has  not  yet  lectured. 
Dr.  Dickson  lectures  on  botany;  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  on  chemistry;  and  Dr. 
Southvvood  Smith  and  Mr.  Cooper  lecture,  conjointly,  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

0 6608.  At 
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6608.  At  the  first  institution  of  the  school,  were  they  summer  or  winter  courses 
that  were  given? — The  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  deficiency  of  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy and  of  dissections  in  the  Borough  schools  in  the  summer.  A considerable 
number  of  the  young  men  were  desirous  of  pursuing  their  dissections  during  that 
season  of  the  year.  My  brother  was  anxious  to  have  given  a course  of  anato- 
mical demonstrations  in  the  summer,  under  the  sanction  of  the  teachers  of  anatomy 
at  the  united  school  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s  Hospitals  ; on  the  condition,  if 
that  proposition  had  been  acceded  to,  that  he  should  confine  himself  strictly  to 
demonstrating,  without  lecturing.  But  that  offer  was  declined,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  commenced  a course  of  demonstrations  in  the  summer  without  the 
walls  of  the  hospital ; so  that,  I may  say,  it  was  entirely  from  the  want  of  instruction 
in  the  summer,  that  the  school  arose.  Subsequently,  lectures  were  given  in  the 
winter ; and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  lectures  have  been  delivered  not  only  in 
the  winter,  but  likewise  in  the  summer  season. 

6609.  At  the  time  it  w'as  at  its  height,  what  were  the  regulations  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  for  recognizing  schools,  and 
summer  courses  of  lectures  ? — I believe,  that,  at  that  time,  there  were  no  exclusive 
regulations  at  all ; that  any  gentleman,  being  a member  of  one  of  the  corporations, 
if  he  thought  proper  to  teach,  w'as  considered  as  qualified  to  do  so.  There  certainly 
was  no  exclusive  regulation,  affecting  summer  lectures. 

6610.  If  a candidate  could  prove  himself  a proficient  on  examination  before 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  they  were  not  solicitous  whether  it  was  by  attending 
summer  or  w'inter  courses  that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  ? — The  certificate 
of  attendance  on  summer  courses  w'as  received  by  the  College  at  that  time,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards. 

661 1.  Are  there  not  at  present  many  private  medical  schools  in  London,  besides 
your  own  ? — There  are  several. 

6612.  Were  there,  \vhen  your  brother  first  established  his  school? — There  w'ere 
private  teachers  at  that  time.  Mr.  Joshua  Brookes,  particularly,  a very  eminent 
anatomist,  and  most  highly  distinguished  comparative  anatomist,  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  most  perfect  museums  of  comparative  anatomy  in  Europe,  was  a private 
teacher  of  anatomy.  There  was  likewise  a private  school  in  Windmill-street : but 
the  lecturers  in  that  institution  were  very  generally  connected  with  the  hospitals  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  w'ith  the  Middlesex  Llospital  especially. 

6613.  Do  hospital  teachers  possess  any  advantages  over  private  teachers?  — 
I conceive  that  they  possess  considerable  advantage,  from  the  influence  which  is 
necessarily  associated  with  the  large  hospitals  of  London,  and  from  the  support 
M'hich  they  derive  from  that  influence.  They  receive  the  benefit  of  the  reputation 
which  the  hospital  enjoys,  independently,  in  some  degree,  of  their  own  merits,  as 
teachers.  The  high  reputation  of  several  of  the  hospitals  in  London,  necessarily 
causes  the  collection  of  a large  number  of  students  at  the  hospitals.  In  some  of 
the  hospitals,  there  is  another  advantage  which  has  arisen  to  the  hospital  teacher. 
The  students,  on  their  coming  to  London  to  attend  hospital  practice,  necessarily 
present  themselves  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
to  that  practice.  At  the  Borough  Hospitals,  it  is  to  the  apothecary  of  the  hospital 
that  they  present  themselves.  Now  I have  reason  to  know  that  the  apothecary 
takes  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  students  what  lectures  are  necessary,  and 
to  what  lectures  they  should  enter.  As  a very  considerable  number  of  young- 
men  come  to  London  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  -w'ho  know  very  little  of  the 
merits  of  any  particular  school  or  teacher,  the  student  usually  takes  the  apothe- 
cary’s advice,  and  enters  for  the  lectures,  at  the  hospital,  which  are  the  first  he  has 
had  placed  before  him.  And  I may  state  further,  that  the  interference  of  some  of 
the  officers  who  enter  pupils  to  the  hospital,  has  not  been  confined  to  this  : for  it 
has  been  stated  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  in  several  instances,  by  individuals  to 
whom  it  has  happened,  that  on  their  representing  to  the  officers  who  entered  them, 
that  they  had  been  recommended  to  attend  the  lectures  of  some  other  teacher,  the 
officer  has  observed,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  such  teacher,  and  if  they  entered 
to  such  teacher’s  course,  the  hospital  surgeons,  in  going  round  the  wards,  would 
take  no  notice  of  them.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  advantages  which 
the  hospital  teacher  has  over  a private  teacher  ; and  there  are  many  others  which 
are  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  examining  board  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

6614.  When  the  Webb-street  school  came  to  rise  in  reputation,  was  it  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  any  of  the  hospital  schools  ? — It  was. 
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6615.  When  was  it  that  regulations  were  made  by  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  Webb-street  school? — There  were  certain  regula- 
tions passed  very  shortly  after  the  decease  of  my  late  brother,  which  affected 
the  interests  of  that  school  in  a very  important  manner,  and,  in  fact,  threatened  its 
entire  suppression. 

6616.  Do  you  allude  to  the  regulations  of  1824? — I do. 

6617.  Those  were  the  first  regulations  by  which  the  interests  of  the  private 
schools  w'ere  affected  ? — They  were  the  first,  to  my  knowledge.  My  brother  died 
in  the  February  preceding. 

6618.  In  what  way  did  those  regulations  operate  injuriously  for  vour  school? — 
The  regulation  which  especially  affected  the  private  schools,  was  this  : “ That 
certificates  of  attendance  at  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  and  of  the  performance  of  dissections,  be  not  received  by  the  court, 
except  from  the  appointed  professors  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  universities 
of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  ; or  from  persons  teaching  in  a 
school,  acknowledged  by  the  medical  establishment  of  one  of  the  recognized  hos- 
pitals ; or  from  persons,  being  physicians  or  surgeons  to  any  of  those  hospitals.” 
There  was  also  the  following  regulation,  w'hich  had  the  effect  of  interfering  with 
the  summer  courses.  A certificate  was  required  to  be  produced,  “ of  having 
regularly  attended  three  winter  courses,  at  least,  of  anatomical  lectures  ; and  also 
one  or  more  winter  courses  of  chirurgical  lectures ; and  of  having  performed  dis- 
sections during  two  or  more  winter  courses.” 

6619.  Had  that  regulation  the  effect  of  rendering  unavailable  for  the  student 
any  summer  courses  that  he  might  attend  ? — It  had  that  effect ; and  it  has  had, 
ever  since. 

6620.  The  regulation,  requiring  schools  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  medical 
establishment  of  a recognized  hospital,  is  abolished  ; but  that  proscribing  summer 
lectures,  is  still  in  force  ? — It  is. 

6621.  Was  this  the  consequence  of  the  regulation,  which  required  that  teachers, 
to  be  recognized  by  the  College,  must  be  either  the  physicians  or  surgeons  of  an 
hospital,  or  be  acknowledged  by  the  medical  establishment  of  some  recognized 
hospital : that  any  surgeon  of  a recognized  hospital,  or  any  teacher  acknowledged 
by  some  hospital  school,  considered  himself  entitled  to  establish  a school,  how'ever 
ill  provided  he  might  be  with  the  means  of  teaching  ? — That  construction  certainly 
was  put  upon  the  regulations. 

6622.  So  that  a man  ill-provided  with  the  means  of  teaching,  if  acknowledged 
by  an  hospital  school,  would  be  recognized  ; and  a man  not  acknowledged  by 
an  hospital  school,  however  well  provided  he  might  be,  might  not  be  recognized? 
— Certainly  not,  according  to  those  regulations;  and,  in  fact,  the  school  to  which 
I am  attached,  was  refused  to  be  recognized,  as  a school  of  anatomy,  under  the 
operation  of  those  regulations. 

G623.  What  hardships  befel  your  school  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  passed 
in  1824,  shortly  after  your  brother’s  death? — The  hardships  may  be  divided  into 
two  orders  ; first  as  regarded  the  individual  teacher  at  that  time,  and  secondly  as 
regarded  the  permanency  of  the  school.  As  regarded  myself,  though  no  actual 
hardship  occurred,  it  was  prevented,  I believe,  by  a mere  chance  ; and  although 
I had  delivered  a complete  course  of  lectures  before  those  resolutions  were  enacted, 
and  a certificate  of  that  course  had  been  received  by  the  court  of  examiners,  there 
was  considerable  uncertainty  whether  my  certificate  would  be  received.  I should 
wish  to  state,  as  matter  of  justice  to  an  individual,  who  might  have  been  thought 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  suppression  of  my  school,  that  he  on  the  con- 
trary proved  to  be  my  Avarmest  advocate.  I allude  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  From 
information  I received  from  a gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  Council,  when  the 
recognition  of  my  lectures  was  deliberated  upon,  I have  reason  to  know,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  advocacy  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  my  lectures  would  not  have 
been  received.  Then  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  school,  as  long  as  those  regu- 
lations continued  in  force,  it  depended  upon  my  life ; and  had  I been  incapacitated 
by  illness,  or  by  any  other  cause,  from  continuing  to  lecture  on  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology in  that  school,  it  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground;  for  the  court  of  examiners 
expressly  refused  the  application  that  vvas  made  to  them,  to  recognize  the  school 
permanently,  as  one  in  which  anatomy  might  be  taught. 

6624.  You  allude  to  your  father’s  application  to  the  Council  to  recognize  the 
school  ? — I do. 

6625.  What  was  the  answer  of  the  court  of  examiners  to  that  application  — 
i have  never  seen  the  answer,  nor  a copy  of  the  application,  nor  was  it  till  two  or 

three 
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three  years  after  the  application  had  been  made,  that  I knew  that  it  had  been  made 
at  all.  I believe,  however,  that  it  was  stated  in  the  application,  that  the  school 
had  been  founded  upon  the  faith  of  the  then  existing  regulations  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons : that  it  had  been  provided  with  the  necessary  means  for  instruction,  by 
the  erection  of  a lecture-room,  museum,  dissecting-rooms,  and  so  forth ; that  it 
was  supplied  with  a sufficient  collection  of  preparations  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  as  those  laws  and  regulations  were  made  after  the  completion  of  the 
school,  it  was  unjust  and  illegal  to  give  them  an  ex  post  facto  operation.  In  reply 
to  that  application,  it  was  stated,  and  not  in  very  courteous  terms,  that  permanent 
recognition  would  not  be  given  to  the  school. 

6626.  The  letter  contains  the  following  passage : “ I am  directed  by  the  court 
of  examiners  of  this  College  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  of  the  17th 
instant,  and  in  reply  thereto  to  inform  you,  that  although  they  continue  to  receive 
the  certificates  of  your  son,  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger,  yet  that  they  cannot  agree  to 
what  you  require.  Consequently,  any  further  application  to  the  court  on  the 
subject  is  unnecessary”? — I suppose  that  was  the  reply;  though  there  was  also 
some  verbal  reply  given,  which  was  not  quite  so  courteous,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
court  of  examiners  could  not  acknowledge  bricks  and  mortar.  I should  wish  to 
state  why  that  application  was  fair  and  justifiable,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  According  to  the  regulations  above  referred  to,  no  person  could  teach 
anatomy,  unless  he  was  a surgeon,  or  physician  of  a recognized  hospital,  or  a 
teacher  in  one  of  those  hospitals,  or  in  a school  acknowledged  by  the  medical 
officers  of  one  of  the  recognized  hospitals.  Therefore,  the  door  to  teaching  was 
perfectly  closed  against  all  individuals,  not  belonging  to  or  immediately  connected 
with  those  hospitals  ; and  the  only  way  in  which  the  school  could  be  permanently 
continued,  was,  by  having  it  acknowledged,  through  such  an  application  as  was 
then  made,  as  a school  in  which  anatomy  might  be  taught.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  general  an  extremely  bad  principle ; because  I consider  that  the  fitness  of 
the  teachers  for  teaching  should  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  school ; but  since 
there  was  at  that  time  no  opening  for  anv  teacher  whatever,  how  high  soever  might 
have  been  his  qualifications,  it  was  attempted  to  have  the  school  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  court  had  already  placed  the  hospital  schools. 

6627.  Does  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  examiners,  in  your  opinion,  work 
equally  well  for  the  private  teacher  as  for  the  hospital  teacher? — If  I consider 
the  constitution  of  the  court  of  examiners,  without  reference  to  the  individuals 
that’ compose  it,  I should  say  not;  because  a very  considerable  number  of  the 
examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  themselves  either  lecturers  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  or  they  are  teachers  in  some  of  the  large  hospitals  to  which  schools 
are  attached  ; and  without  in  the  least  assuming  any  improper  motives  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  examiners,  the  presumption  still  might  exist  that  they 
would  be  influenced  in  their  capacity  as  examiners  by  their  interests  as  teachers 
or  hospital  surgeons.  They  are  liable  to  that  imputation,  and  whether  that  im- 
putation be  ill-founded  or  not,  it  has  an  injurious  effect,  by  the  students  sup- 
posing that  those  coming  from  a private  school  will  not  receive  the  same  justice 
in  their  examinations,  as  if  they  came  from  an  hospital  school.  I should  also 
wish  to  state,  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  as  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone  of  the  individuals  who  have  composed  the  court  of  examiners, 
(with  a few  exceptions)  I have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fairness 
and  justice  of  the  examinations;  and  I do  believe,  that  no  distinction  has  been 
made,  (with  but  few  exceptions)  between  the  pupils  coming  from  a private  school 
and  the  pupils  coming  from  an  hospital  school. 

6628.  Have  you  ever  investigated  what  is  the  proportion  of  pupils,  coming 
from  different  schools,  who  upon  examination  have  been  rejected  by  the  court  of 
examiners,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  greater  proportion  has  been  on  the 
side  of  the  hospital  or  of  the  private  schools? — I have  never  had  any  means  of 
making  such  an  examination. 

6629.  Do  you  adopt  the  principle  of  examining  your  students  ? — I do. 

6630.  How  frequently  ? — The  fixed  days  are  twice  a week ; and  for,  some  time, 
the  examinations  have  generally  been  continued  twice  a week,  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  season  ; when  there  being  a good  deal  of  dissecting  going  on,  the 
young  men  are  more  anxious  to  be  in  the  dissecting-room  ; and  there  being  also 
a great  number  of  lectures  to  attend,  they  do  not  so  much  attend  the  examinations. 
These  examinations  are  voluntary.  They  were  instituted,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
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my  late  brother,  from  a conviction  that  they  would  prove  advantageous  to  the 
student. 

6631.  Do  a large  proportion  willingly  undergo  the  examination  ?— A very  con- 
siderable number.  oi 

6632.  The  pupils  that  attend  your  classes,  enter  at  various  hospitals  imethe 

metropolis  for  hospital  attendance? — They  do,  but  principally  at  the  hospitals 
adjoining  in  the  Borough.  .^n; 

6633.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — So  far  as  the  accounts  of  them  go, 
whicli  are  given  by  the  pupils,  I have  had  very  considerable  opportunity. 

6634.  From  the  information  thus  collected,  do  you  believe  that  the  examiners 
at  the  College  apply  a sufficient  test  of  the  competency  of  the  candidates  to 
practise  surgery  ? — If  the  examination  is  to  be  considered  as  complete  in  itself, 
I should  say  not.  If  it  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries’ Company,  (which  is  a distinct  body  however),  I should  say  that  the  two, 
taken  together,  are  a very  fair  test,  generally,  of  the  acquirements  of  a man  before 
he  enters  upon  the  practice  of  surgery. 

6635.  VVhat  proportion  of  all  the  students  pass  through  both  of  these  exami- 
nations?— Certainly,  a great  majority.  All  those  who  intend  to  practise  as  general 
practitioners  in  this  country,  must  be  examined  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  ; 
and  a considerable  majority  present  themselves,  as  a matter  of  choice,  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

6636.  Does  not  this  also  induce  them  to  be  examined  by  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons : that  unless  they  have  the  diploma  of  the  College,  they  cannot  become 
candidates,  at  any  after  time,  for  a surgeoncy  to  a county  prison,  or  to  many  hos- 
pitals?— I believe  they  are  not  eligible  by  law  to  be  surgeons  of  a county  prison 
unless  they  belong  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

6637.  Does  the  circumstance  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  and  the  College 

of  Surgeons  examining,  in  part,  upon  the  same  subjects,  entail  upon  the  students 
any  additional  and  unnecessary  expense? — As  far  as  the  expense  is  concerned, 
I think  not.  ,x. 

6638.  Does  it  tend  to  distract  their  attention? — I think  it  does,  so  far  cer- 
tainly, that,  for  instance,  when  a student  has  to  present  himself  for  examination 
before  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and  when  it  is  to  be  supposed  thatithe  inquiry 
relates  more  especially  to  pharmacy  and  the  other  branches  of  medical  knowledge, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  pay  a considerable  attention  also  to  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

6639.  Does  a young  man  usually  go  before  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  first, 
or  betore  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — Formerly  students  used  to  go  before  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  first ; because  they  could  do  so  with  less  preparation ; 
now',  I think,  it  is  the  reverse,  because  they  can  prepare  themselves  in  a less  time 
for  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

6640.  Is  not  that  rather  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things.  Do  not  the 

easily-comprehended  matters  of  pharmacy  and  materia  medicaj-equire  less  prepa- 
ration than  the  more  complicated  studies  of  physiology  and  pathology  ? — I should 
conceive  so.  -ohBnaa/szo  fo  sq 

6641.  Are  the  examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  sometimes  men  who  are 

very  advanced  in  years? — I believe  some  of  them  are  considerably : advanced  in 
years.  a 

6642.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  students,  that  they  have  been  examined  by 

such  elderly  gentlemen  ? — Yes,  I have.  , : v . o 3 

6643.  Is  the  duty  of  examining  divided  between  the  juniors  and  the  (seniors;  or 

frequently,  do  the  seniors  alone  examine? — I do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
such  principle  of  division  of  duty  adopted  ; and,  in  fact,  if  I may  judge  from  what 
has  been  mentioned  to  me  as  having  taken  place  lately,  viz,,  that  one  of  the  stu- 
dents was  examined  by  two  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  court,  that  principle 
cannot  be  adopted.  i* 

6644.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  examination  being  conducted  by  two  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  95  and  the  other  83  years  old  ? — There  arejtwo  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  is  upwards  of  90,  and  the  other  upwards  of  80  ; and  I know  of  an 
instance  where  tliose  two  gentlemen  were  the  examiners. 

6645.  Does  any  inconvenience  result  from  the  examinations  being  conducted  by 
persons  so  advanced  in  age  ? — The  general  opinion  of  all  persons,  I suppose,  would 
be  sufficient  to  determine,  that  after  an  individual  has  reached  a very  advanced 
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age,  lie  could  scarcely  be  competent  for  such  important  duties,  as  necessarily  de* 
volve  upon  an  examiner  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

664b.  Must  they  not  often  be  in  arrear  of  the  state  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical knowledge  of  the  day? — 1 should  suppose,  that  unless  the  examiners  were 
constantly?  irenewing  their  acquaintance  with  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  one, 
anataftiy,  being  so  difficult  to  retain,  and  the  other,  physiology,  being  so  constantly 
advancing,  (especially  of  late  years,  when  many  parts  of  physiological  science  have 
been  almost  hew  made)  they  certainly  would  be  likely  to  get  into  arrear;  and  I 
believe>thesame  observation  would  apply  w'ith  equal  force  to  surgery. 

6647.  Sol  that  if  a person  has  retired  from  practice  for  a very  few  years,  he 
must  be  considered  as  incompetent  to  examine? — I should  certainly  think  so,  as 
regard  s' anatomy ; there  being  no  science  which,  in  its  ininutiEe,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
retain  ; and  if  it  is  to  be  ascertained  that  the  student  has  acquired  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  the  examiner  must  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  it  to  a very 
minute  extent. 

6648.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  court  of  examiners  a certain 
proportion  of  junior  men,  say  from  25  to  36  years  of  age,  who  were  not  yet  fully 
occupied  with  the  practice,  but  rather  engaged  in  the  science  of  the  profession? — 
I should  think  it  would  be  so,  in  conjunction  with  men  more  advanced  in  life,  and 
who  had  seen  more  of  the  actual  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  would  be 
most  desirable  that  those  who  are  prosecuting  their  more  advanced  studies,  and 
who  are  attending  more  particularly  to  ail  the  improvements  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, should  be  conjoined  with  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  life. 

6649.  What  do  you  think  of  the  practice  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  = Edin- 

burgh,> for  the  seniors  to  sit  as  judges,  and  the  juniors  to  examine;  and  then  for 
both  juniors  and  seniors  to  consult  together  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  ,? — 
I should  think  that  would  be  a very  desirable  method  : anything,  in  fact,  that 
would  secure  the  junction  of  the  juniors  with  certain  senior  members  of  the  profes- 
sionbut  arij  O'? 

6650^  oWhat  opinion  have  you  formed  of  the  comparative  extent  and  strictness 
of  the  examinations  at  Apothecaries’  Hall  and  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ?— Of 
course  ill  thossituation  in  which  I am  placed,  I might  incur  the  imputation  of 
making  an  invidious  distinction,  if  I pronounced  any  opinion  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  those  two  bodies  : but  I consider  that,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind/^kWhatever 
may??be  the  private  interests  of  any  individual,  if  he  feels  desirous  of  improving  the 
general  mode  of  medical  education,  he  ought  to  give  his  opinion  in  an  junbiassed 
manner;  avoiding  certainly  all  personal  imputations.  Having  given  this  explana- 
tion, 1 may  state,  that  I consider  the  examination  at  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  is 
decidedly*  preferable  to  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  ■ 

665  isiq Will  you  state  in  what  respects  ? — I believe  the  best  answer  I can  give  tp 
th at » question  is,  the  degree  of  preparation  w'hich  is  required  on  the  part  of  students 
for  the  two  examinations.  I know  that  the  examination  at  the  Apothecaries’  Com- 
pany is  one  which  they  look  forward  to  with  considerable  uneasiness ; that  they 
make  great  preparatioir  for  it ; and  that  the  same  degree  of  preparation,  and  of 
fear  do  not  attend-! presenting  themselves  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  .more 
general  scope  of  examination  wliich  is  adopted  at  the  Apothecaries’  Company, 
appears  to  render! it.  more  advantageous  than  the  examination  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons;  w’hich  is' generall}’^  restricted,  I believe,  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
the  principles  of  surgery.  ir 

6652.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  required  subjects  of  study  or  of  examination 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which,  in  your  opinion,  might  advantageously  be  made  ? 
— I think  that,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  an  examination  complete  in  itself,  it  cer- 
tainly would  admit  of  considerable  improvement.  It  would  be  desirable  to  inquire 
more  intoimedical  acquirements,  such  as  materia  medica,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  the 
operation  of  .medicines,  and  so  forth.  If  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  examination 
complete  in  surgery,  I should  likewise  particularly  consider  that  clinical  instruction 
should  be  more  enforced  and  attended  to,  I consider  that  one  of  the  great  defects 
in  the  medical  education  of  this  country,  is  the  want  of  a regular  and  proper  course 
of  clinical  instruction.  Again,  I consider  that  the  mode  of  examination,  as  regards 
anatomy,  might  be  very  greatly  improved,  by  making  it,  in  a considerable  part, 
demonstrative.  The  College  hitherto  have  not  had  the  means  of  conducting  the 
examination  in  that  manner;  because  the  supply  has  been  totally  insufficient;  but 
to  makeit  complete,  I should  consider  examination,  with  the  dead  body  before  the 
student,  an  extremely  proper  method. 
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6653.  course  of  study  and  of  exanaination,  both  of  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  in  itself  incomplete,  and  it  is 
argued  that  one  examination  is  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  the  other,  would  it 
not  be  proper  that  each  board  should  examine  upon  separate  branches  of  medical 
science,  so  that  those  branches  together  should  present  a complete  course  of  medical 
science ; and  that  every  person  claiming  to  practise,  should  be  examined  by  both 
boards? — Undoubtedly,  every  student  should  be  examined  in  all  that  is  requisite, 
and  certainly  not  twice  over. 

6654.  What  is  the  expense,  on  the  average,  of  a general  practitioner’s  educa- 
tion, from  its  first  commencement  until  he  receives  his  diploma  and  license? — I 
should  consider  that  at  the  lowest  a man  could  not  be  fitted  for  practice  under  from 
400  /.  to  450  1. 

6655.  Will  you  state  the  items  of  that  expense  ? — The  fee  for  the  apprentice 
varies  considerably;  but  I suppose  it  is  from  150/.  to  200  1. 

6656.  What  is  that  for  ? — It  is  for  a portion  of  the  six  years,  prior  to  his  coming 
to  London. 

6657.  For  that,  is  he  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  practitioner  to 
whom  he  is  apprenticed  ? — Yes ; in  general,  the  board  would  be  included  in 
that  sum. 

6658.  That  occupies  about  four  years  and  a half? — Probably,  about  that  time. 
Then  he  must  reside  in  London  two  winters  and  one  summer,  about  18  months; 
and  that,  with  the  necessary  expenses  of  lectures,  the  fees  to  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  could  not  be  done,  I should  think,  under 
200  1.  : and  that  with  great  economy. 

6659.  Would  that  include  the  expense  of  living  and  lodging  in  London? — 
Many  young  men  who  come  to  London,  are  not  overstocked  with  cash,  and  they 
do  manage  to  live  upon  a very  small  sum  ; and  I believe  that  many  of  them  would 
do  it  for  that;  but  with  rigid  economy. 

6660.  So  that  perhaps  upon  the  average  it  would  be  nearer  500/.  than  400/.? 
— I should  certainly  conceive  500  L upon  the  average,  and  frequently  more. 

6661.  What  sum  is  given  by  apprentice  pupils  at  the  hospitals  ? — I know  some 
gentlemen  who  have  paid  to  distinguished  surgeons  in  the  Borough  1,000/.  for 
five  years.  Some  hospital  surgeons  take  less,  I have  no  doubt ; but  I speak  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  Borough. 

6662.  Among  the  members  at  large  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  does  there  exist 
any  desire  for  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  their  Council? — I believe  that 
such  a feeling  dees  exist.  I have  taken  no  public  part  in  ascertaining  such  feeling, 
nor  have  I ever  joined  in  any  proceedings  relating  to  that  object;  because  I did 
not  conceive  that  there  was  much  chance  of  success. 

6663.  You  think  that  the  self-elective  system  is  not  a good  one? — I think  that 
nothing  can  be  worse ; that  it  is  bad  for  the  reputation  of  the  members  of  the 
College  as  a body  : bad  for  the  members,  individually  : bad  for  the  progress  of 
surgery  in  this  country  : and  bad  for  the  public. 

6664.  Should  there  be  one  or  two  grades  in  the  profession  of  surgery? — That 
appears  to  me  to  be  a question  of  great  importance ; and  one  which  is  not  easily 
decided.  My  opinions  are  strongly  in  favour  of  there  being,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
equality  of  rank  in  the  members  of  a liberal  profession  ; but  how  far  it  might  be 
desirable,  as  an  incentive  to  exertion,  and  reward  of  merit,  to  have  a higher  grade, 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  If,  however,  that  higher  grade  be  made,  it  is  a most 
important  point,  that  the  mode  of  electing  to  it  should  be  pure  and  above  sus- 
picion: that  there  should  be  nothing  exclusive  in  it,  and  depending  on  favour : 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  open  to  the  members  of  the  profession  to  rise  to 
it  by  their  own  exertions  ; and  I for  one  should  protest  most  strongly  against  there 
being  any  such  grade,  if  the  mode  of  election  were  not  made  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  at  large. 

6665.  W’ho  should  be  the  eligible,  as  members  of  the  governing  body,  and  who 
the  electors? — If  a higher  grade  were  constituted  upon  the  fair  and  liberal  j)rin- 
ciples  to  which  I have  referred,  and  were  open  to  the  members  of  the  College,  I 
should  consider  that  the  examiners  should  be  ehosen  from  that  body. 

6666.  Councillors  as  well  as  examiners  ? — I have  not  thought  of  all  those 
details.  Perhaps  there  might  be  many  men  who  from  their  great  application  and 
the  extent  of  their  acquirements,  might  be  considered  as  excellent  examiners,  few 
only  of  whom  might  be  considered  as  qualified  for  the  higher  grade.  As  to  the 
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electors  of  the  governing  body  of  the  profession,  I think  they  should  consist  of  all 
the  members  of  the  College. 

6667.  Should  the  practitioners  of  midwifery  or  pharmacy  be  amongst  the 
electors  ? — If  they  were  members  of  the  College. 

6668.  Ought  they  to  be  ineligible  as  members  of  the  governing  body? — Cer- 
tainly not,  if  they  are  members  of  the  College. 

6669.  Whether  practitioners  in  midwifery  or  pharmacy  were  eligible  or  not,  if 
the  members  at  large  were  the  electors,  do  you  believe  that  the  choice  would 
generally  fall  upon  persons  eminent  in  the  practice  of  surgery  only,  and  connected 
with  the  hospitals  or  medical  schools  in  London  ? — My  idea  certainly  is,  that  you 
would  have  nearly  the  same  class  of  men,  with  several  exceptions,  as  at  present ; 
that  those  gentlemen  would  be  the  persons  chosen,  and  most  properly  chosen, 
because  of  their  great  experience. 

6670.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a candidate  for  a diploma  being  rejected,  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  deafness  of  an  examiner? — I cannot  say  that  I have  ever  known  it 
myself ; but  it  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a private  lecturer  on  anatomy,  that  it 
has  happened,  to  his  knowledge,  in  more  than  one  instance,  that  a young  man  who 
was  extremely  nervous  (as  many  of  them  are  at  that  time)  having  gone  up  for 
examination,  one  of  the  examiners,  who  was  deaf,  and  at  the  same  time  rather 
irritable,  not  hearing  the  answer,  has  said  “ What  does  the  gentleman  say  ? speak 
up.  Sir.”  This,  he  said,  had  operated  disadvantageously  in  increasing  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  young  man  ; but  whether  such  a circumstance  has  actually  led  to  rejec- 
tion, I do  not  know, 

6671.  As  men,  as  they  advance  in  years,  become  more  liable  to  such  infirmities, 
is  not  the  principle,  of  appointing  as  examiners  the  ten  seniors  of  the  Council,  an 
injudicious  one  ? — My  opinion  certainly  is  that  it  is  so. 

6672.  And  that  mode  of  choosing  examiners  has  probably  led  to  some  such 
instances  as  you  have  just  referred  to.? — Yes;  and  in  another  manner,  to  which 
I have  already  referred.  I will  mention  a case  that  has  come  to  my  own  know- 
ledge. Some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  lived  as  examiners  to  an  advanced  age, 
have  been  so  little  acquainted  with  the  great  advances  that  the  science  of  surgery 
has  made,  that  they  did  not  know  the  doctrines  of  the  present  day.  A few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  have  only  one  examiner  to  each  candidate,  I know 
a case  of  an  extremely  industrious  student,  one  of  the  most  industrious  students 
that  I ever  had,  a man  who  was  extremely  well  qualified  to  become  a member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  being  rejected  by  one  of  those  senior  members  of  the 
Council,  upon  a point  which  I will  state.  ‘ It  related  to  the  treatment  of  a limb, 
in  case  of  mortification  following  an  injury:  traumatic  gangrene,  as  it  is  called. 
This  student  was  asked  by  the  examiner,  whether,  in  case  of  mortification  following 
a compound  fracture,  he  would  think  proper  to  amputate  at  a time,  when  the  mor- 
tification had  not  been  limited : when  the  line  of  separation,  as  it  is  called,  had  not 
^en  established,^  and  the  patient  was,  apparently,  in  an  extremely  critical  state  ? 
He  said,  “\es;”  and  for  saying,  “yes,”  was  rejected.  Till  within  a few  years, 
it  was  the  universal  rule  laid  down,  that  where  no  line  of  separation  was  established, 
amputation  ought  not  to  be  performed ; because  it  bas  been  observed,  in  many 
cases,  that  the  disease  afterwards  continued,  and  the  stump  mortified.  Now  it  has 
since  been  determined,  and  the  credit  of  establishing  this  distinction  is  especially 
due  to  Baron  Larrey,  that  in  a case  of  gangrene  arising  from  external  violence,  if  it 
is  evident,  from  the  general  state  of  the  case,  that  the  gangrene  has  been  the  result 
of  local  injury,  and  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  constitutional  causes,  the  only 
chance  of  saving  a patient’s  life,  is  by  amputation,  even  when  no  limit  has  been 
set  to  the  gangrene;  for,  to  use  Larrey ’s  own  words,  “the  gangrene  from  external 
injuries  always  continues  to  spread;  the  infection  becomes  general;  and  the  pa- 
tient dies.  Ihis  student  was  rejected  for  giving  an  answer  in  accordance  with 
Larrey  s observation.  He  gave  way  to  the  decision,  because  he  knew  not  at  the 
time  that  he  had  (as  it  subsequently  appeared  that  he  had)  a right  of  appeal  from 
a.  single  examiner  to  the  whole  court  of  examiners.  He  stated  the  circumstances 
to  me,  and  I recommended  him  to  go  to  the  president  of  the  College,  at  that  time 
Mr.  Abernethy ; which  he  did  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Abernethy  told  him,  that  his 
answer  was  perfectly  right;  but  that  since  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  by  not  appealing  (and  I even  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  that  right  of 
appeal),  there  was  no  remedy. 

_ 6673.  How  long  was  he  obliged  to  wait  for  being  re-examined? — For  three  or 
SIX  months.  Mr.  Abernethy  added,  that  if  he  had  appealed  tbe  night  before  to 
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the  court,  lie  would  have  taken  care  that,  upon  that  point,  he  should  not  have  been 
rejected.  Now  this  case  appears  to  me  to  be  a proof,  that,  in  certain  cases,  where 
the  examiner  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  kept  up  his  knowledge  of  the  improve- 
ments in  surgery,  he  might  have  outlived  the  time  for  which  he  was  qualified  to 
be  an  examiner. 

6674.  Are  there  any  decisive  objections  to  teaching  anatomy,  and  demonstrating 
in  the  summer  season? — ’As  a general  proposition,  I do  not  consider  that  there  is 
any  disadvantage  in  the  prosecution  of  anatomical  studies  in  the  summer : in  many 
branches  of  anatomy,  certainly  not.  I should,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  there 
are  reasons  why  certain  branches  of  anatomy  might  be  prosecuted  with  more 
advantage  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  First,  there  are  generally  fewer 
pupils  in  London  in  the  summer  ; and  even  supposing  that  the  summer  lectures 
were  recognized,  I believe  there  would  always  be  fewer.  Next,  there  generally 
are,  and  there  would  probably  always  be,  fewer  lectures  to  attend.  There  there- 
fore would  be  amongst  the  students  who  remained,  a better  supply  of  subjects  ; 
and  those  who  did  remain,  would  have  more  time  to  spare  for  the  dissecting-room. 
I should  consider,  also,  that  some  branches  of  anatomy  might,  at  that  season,  be 
most  advantageously  pursued.  Those  gentlemen  who 'had  previously  attended  a 
winter  course,  and  had  thus  obtained  a general  systematic  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
would,  many  of  them,  be  extremely  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  surgical  anatomy  in  the  summer.  Moreover,  the  summer  season  is 
extremely  favourable  for  the  performance  of  operations  upon  the  dead  body;  and 
as  different  pupils  may  perform  operations  on  different  parts  of  the  same  body  on 
the  same  day,  the  objection  arising  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  does  not  apply, 
either  to  surgical  anatomy,  or  to  operative  surgery,  being  conducted  in  the  summer. 

6675.  If  summer  courses  were  recognized  by  the  College,  do  you  believe  that 
many  students  would  attend  them  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

6676.  Does  -any  dissection  now  go  on  in  the  summer  by  students  who  are  desir- 
ous of  improvement? — It  does  in  the  school  to  which  I am  attached  ; and  I wish 
to  state,  that  since,  under  the  operation  of  the  Anatomy  Act,  we  have  had  better 
means  of  illustration  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  students  than  formerly,  we 
have  been  anxious  to  establish  such  a course  of  surgical  anatomy  and  of)erative 
surgery  as  that  to  which  I have  referred  ; and  during  the  last  summer  such  a 
course  was  given. 

6677.  Would  not  recognition  of  summer  courses  be  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
the  wants  of  the  student,  if  the  supply  in  the  winter  be  inadequate,  owing  to  the 
concourse  of  students  at  that  season? — Yes;  for  it  happens  now,  that  the  very 
considerable  supply  which  might  be  obtained  in  London  during  the  summer,  is 
lost ; and  the  interruption  to  our  receiving  the  supply,  which  occurs  in  summer, 
may  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  occasion  a difficulty.  When  the  winter  season  re-com- 
rnences,  there  is  a new  operation,  as  it  were,  to  begin. 

6678.  Shortly  after  the  Anatomy  Act  came  into  operation,  had  the  private 
teachers  reason  to  fear,  that  in  consequence  of  the  intluence  exercised  by  the  hos- 
pital schools,  they  would  be  subjected  to  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a supply  ? — 
That  feeling  did  exist,  I believe,  very  generally  amongst  the  private  teachers. 

6679.  meeting  take  place  of  the  teachers  in  London,  and  did  they 
subscribe  to  any  conditions  for  securing  a fair  distribution  amongst  their  schools? 
— Such  a meeting  was  held,  and  they  did  subscribe  to  such  an  agreement. 

6680.  State  the  nature  of  the  agreement  ? — The  agreement  was,  in  principle,  that 
whatever  supply  might  be  obtained  under  the  Anatomy  Act,  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  different  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  students. 

6681.  What  was  the  reason,  on  the  part  of  the  private  teachers,  for  their  being 
desirous  to  come  to  such  an  agreement? — It  very  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
became  apparent,  that  if  each  school  was  left  to  the  exertions  of  its  own  teacher  to 
obtain  a supply,  the  hospital  teadiers,  backed  as  they  were  by  hospital  influence, 
would  necessarily  have  much  greater  command  with  the  parochial  authorities  than 
the  [private  teachers ; and  that  influence  certainly  did  operate  to  a considerable 
extent. 

6682.  The  private  teachers  were  apprehensive,  that,  owing  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  hospital  schools,  they  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  means  ol 
teaching? — That  impression  did  exist,  and  it  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  facts 
of  tile  case. 

6683.  VVhat  means  have  lieen  adopted  for  obtaining  a correct  return  of  the 
number  of  students  at  the  different  schools? — The  only  mode  which  offered  itself, 
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Avas  to  take  the  register  of  students  at  Apothecaries’  Hall ; because  as,  according  to 
one  of  the  regulations  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  every  student  who  intends 
to  present  himself  for  examination,  must  register  his  name,  when  he  enters  at  the 
lectures ; and  as  it  was  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  in  London 
do  intend  to  present  themselves  for  examination  before  the  Apothecaries’  Com- 
pany, and  therefore  do  register  their  names,  that  registry  was  considered  the  best 
guide  that  could  be  obtained,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  students  in  each  school, 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution. 

6684.  Has  a sufficiently  correct  return  for  just  distribution  been  obtained  by 
those  means  ? — I cannot  myself  state  whether  it  is  considered  a correct  return.  It 
is  not  an  unexceptionable  test;  because  it  is  evident,  that  more  names  might  have 
been  registered  at  the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  as  belonging  to  any  one  school  in  the 
metropolis,  than  actually  did  attend;  but  it  was  the  best  that  at  that  time  presented 
itself.  I conceive  it  is  a point  of  great  importance  to  have  an  efficient  register ; 
first,  because  it  would  compel  the  student,  bond Jide,  to  attend  the  required  lectures; 
and  secondly,  because  it  would  aflbrd  a just  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  several 
schools. 

6685.  Have  the  inspector,  and  those  who  control  his  conduct,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a just  distribution,  according  to  the  principle  assented  to  by  the  teachers? — 
I am  bound  to  state,  in  justice  to  the  inspector  of  anatomy,  that  I believe  every 
exertion  has  been  made  by  him  to  carry  into  the  fullest  operation  the  principle  of 
equitable  distribution,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the  teachers  of  London  at  that 
meeting,  and  which  had  received  the  decided  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 

6686.  What  impediments  have  occurred  to  the  carrying  this  principle  of  distri- 
bution entirely  into  effect  ? — There  is  probably  more  than  one  cause  of  difficulty  ; 
the  greatest  being,  that  the  teachers  in  the  hospital  schools,  have,  by  their  influ- 
ence, not  as  teachers  only,  but  as  the  representatives  of  those  large  corporations, 
secured  the  exclusive  supply  in  many  of  the  metropolitan  parishes.  This  cannot 
be  fully  controlled,  as  far  as  I understand,  by  the  inspector  of  anatomy,  w'ho  has 
found  that  several  of  the  parochial  authorities  are  favourably  inclined  towards 
certain  hospital  schools. 

6687.  By  how  many  examiners  do  you  understand  that  candidates  are  usually 
examined  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I believe  in  general  there  are  two  exa- 
miners to  each  pupil. 

6688.  Is  there  anything,  not  elicited  during  examination,  that  you  wish  to  state 
to  the  Committee? — I wish  to  state,  as  a private  teacher,  the  objections  which 
1 entertain  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  examining  board  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  Because  they  appear  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  far 
as  the  private  teachers  are  concerned.  Independently  of  any  objections  which 
might  be  urged  against  this  body,  from  its  mode  of  election,  and  other  objections 
on  general  grounds,  the  majority  being  generally  composed  of  hospital  teachers, 
either  in  the  capacity  of  lecturers  or  surgeons  of  the  metropolitan  ijospitals,  they 
labour  under  the  objection  which  would  apply  to  any  person  being  an  examiner, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a teacher.  I consider  that  the  two  functions,  teaching 
and  examining,  ought  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  each  other  ; and  that  under 
no  circumstances  ought  a teacher  to  be  an  examiner  in  the  medical  profession. 
But  independently  of  that  general  objection,  the  private  teachers  have  this  to  com- 
plain of:  that  those  teachers  who  do  find  admission  into  the  examining  board  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  are  exclusively  hospital  teachers  ; and  that,  consequently, 
a presumption  may  exist,  and  to  my  knowledge  has  existed,  that  the  examiners 
may  be  influenced,  in  their  capacity  as  examiners,  by  their  interests  as  teachers  in 
the  hospitals,.  I therefore  complain  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  board ; be- 
cause only  one  class  of  teachers  are  admitted  ; all  private  teachers  being  ex- 
cluded ; for  I am  not  aware  that,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  examining  board, 
any  teacher,  not  being  an  hospital  surgeon,  has  found  admission  into  the  board 
of  examiners.  This  being  the  case,  a suspicion  may  arise,  that  the  examination  is 
not  fairly  conducted  tov.'ards  the  pupils  of  private  schools.  I know,  for  instance, 
that  it  has  been  stated,  in  consequence  of  opinions  I have  expressed,  having  got 
abroad,  that  there  would  be  a more  strict  examination  of  the  pupils  that  come 
from  the  school  of  a private  teacher,  than  of  the  pupils  that  come  from  a hospital 
school.  Now  the  mere  supposition  of  such  a thing,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill 
founded,  is  calculated  to  inflict  a severe  injury  upon  the  teachers  of  private 
schools. 

602. — II. 
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Mr.  6689.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  any  private  teachers,  who,  Rom  their 

R.  D.  Granger,  standing,  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  Council  of  the  College,  and  yet  have 
- never  been  admitted  ? — The  first  that  presents  himself  to  my  recollection,  in  that 

0 May  1834.  point  of  view,  is  the  late  Mr.  Brookes,  who  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  European 

reputation.  He  was  a man  known  in  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  by  his 
acquirements  in  comparative  anatomy.  He  was  a most  fit  and  proper  man,  if  it 
were  proper  to  have  had  any  teacher  in  the  board  ; I should  consider  that  Mr. 
Carpue  ^vas  another. 

6690.  Though  you  disapprove  of  the  principle  of  admitting  any  teachers,  yet 
you  consider,  that  so  long  as  there  is  no  objection  raised  to  the  admission  of  hos- 
pital teachers,  private  teachers  ought  to  be  admitted  ? — Certainly,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  any  unfairness  in  the  examination ; and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that,  according  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  examining  board,  the  only- 
security  which  the  private  teacher  has,  that  there  shall  be  nothing  unfair  (and  I 
have  already  admitted,  that  as  a private  individual  I have  nothing  to  complain  of 
as  unfair  in  the  present  board  of  examiners),  must  depend  upon  t&  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  examiners;  and  I should  consider  that,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  the 
mode  of  election  should  be  such,  as  not  to  leave  the  fairness  of  the  examination  to 
the  mere  chance  of  private  character.  The  election  ought  to  be  of  such  a nature 
as  to  place  the  character  of  the  examiners,  and  of  their  examinations,  above  sus- 
picion. 


Joseph  Constantine  Carpue,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

J.  C.  Carpue,  Esq.  6691.  WERE  you  lately  a lecturer  upon  anatomy? — Within  these  two  years. 

6692.  Where  did  you  lecture  ? — In  Dean-street. 

6693.  For  how  many  years  were  you  lecturer  there  ? — For  upwards  of  30  years. 
I did  not  lecture  all  that  time,  hut  most  part  of  it. 

6694.  Who  established  that  school  ? — Myself. 

6695.  Was  it  a school  for  teaching  anatomy  only,  or  various  other  branches  of 
medical  science? — Only  anatomy  and  surgery. 

6696.  Previous  to  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  of  1824,  did  you 
give  summer  courses  of  lectures  ? — Always. 

6697.  Had  you  a considerable  class? — I never  took  many  : my  plan  prevented 
me  from  taking  more  than  a certain  number  of  pupils. 

6698.  Had  you  as  many  as  you  wished  to  have  ? — Sometimes,  more  than 
I wislied  to  have. 

6699.  What  effect  had  these  regulations  upon  the  class  attending  your  summer 
courses  of  lectures  ? — They  did  me  no  great  good. 

6700.  They  put  your  lectures  down  ? — Yes,  entirely.  The  College  would  not 
recognize  my  certificates,  and  I consistently  could  not  keep  the  summer  lectures 
up.  I considered  the  summer  course  the  best  course. 

6701.  Why? — Because  it  is  a continuation  of  learning.  The  students  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  that  makes  them  completely  so.  If  they  left  off  where  they 
were,  they  would  forget  much  of  what  they  had  already  learned,  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  profession  altogether,  and,  perhaps,  never  become  anatomists 
at  all. 

6702.  Previous  to  these  regulations,  the  summer  courses  were  recognized  as 
qualifying  students  for  admission  to  be  examined  ? — Certainly. 

6703.  And  ever  since  1824  the  College  has  omitted  to  recognize  summer 
courses  ? — I believe  so. 

6704.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Brookes? — Intimately. 

' 6705.  Was  he  injured  by  these  regulations? — I believe,  they  ruined  him;  for 

• we  are  now  making  a subscription  for  his  funeral,  which  is  not  yet  paid  for.  He 
died  without  a single  shilling. 

6706.  To  what  school  w^as  he  attached? — To  no  particular  school. 

6707.  Where  principally  did  he  lecture  ? — He  lectured  in  Blenheim-street. 

6708.  Was  that  a school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  only,  or  of  other  branches  of 
medical  science  as  well? — He  lectured,  I believe,  entirely  upon  anatomy  and  the 
operations  of  surgery.  I do  not  believe  he  lectured  on  general  surgery. 

6709.  Previous  to  these  regulations,  had  he  a considerable  class  ? — Very  con- 
siderable. He  had  most  of  the  pupils  from  the  Borough  sent  there  by  his  friend, 
who  is  a friend  to  every  man.  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

6710.  What  was  the  number  of  his  class? — I believe  very  numerous.  I should 
apprehend  he  had  never  less  than  120,  130,  140  or  150. 

6711.  Was 
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6711.  Was  Mr.  Brookes  ever  elected  by  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  j.  C.  Carpue,  Esq. 

a member  of  their  body  ? — Never.  

6712.  From  his  acquirements  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  from  the  ardour  with  8 May  1834. 
which  he  promoted  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  as  was  shown  by  his  cele- 
brated museum,  ought  he,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  been  chosen  a member  of  the 

Council  1 — I think  you  could  scarcely  find  a man  so  well  qualified,  and  that  it  has 
been  a great  loss  to  surgery  that  that  poor  man  was  so  ill  used.  It  is  considered 
so  on  the  Continent.  For  I have  been  to  every  school  on  the  Continent;  and  they 
all  deplore  the  fate  of  Mr.  Brookes.  He  stands  there  very  high  indeed. 

6713.  Did  you  ever  hear* what  the  reasons  were  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
Council  ? — No. 

6714.  What  was  the  impression  upon  your  owm  mind,  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
exclusion? — I considered  the  Council  as  a select  vestry,  which  did  not  like  to  let 
in  any  but  the  friends,  allies  and  connexions  of  their  own  body. 

6715.  Do  you  believe,  that  Mr.  Brookes’s  belonging  to  a private,  and  not  to 
an  hospital  school,  had  anything  to  do  with  his  exclusion  from  the  Council  ? — 

Certainly. 

6716.  Were  you  passed  over  by  the  Council? — I was. 

6717.  Did  you  ever  hear  why  they  passed  you  over? — Mr.  Guthrie  said  I was 
passed  over,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  I was  paid  by  my  pupils  : Half  the 
fee,  on  the  pupil’s  entering ; and  the  remaining  half,  on  his  passing  the  College.  ' 

Mr.  Thomas,  another  member  of  the  Council,  informed  me,  that  hearing  they  in- 
tended to  pass  me  over,  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  that  he  refused  to  attend. 

I beg  leave  to  say,  that  I never  gave  a certificate  to  a pupil,  until  he  could  demon- 
strate all  the  parts  of  the  human  subject,  and  perform  all  the  operations  in  surgery. 

6718.  What  opinion  do  the  members  of  the  College  at  large  entertain  of  the 
system  of  self-election,  as  applied  to  the  Council  ? — They  think  it  very  wrong. 

6719.  How  many  surgeons  are  there  in  London  who  practise,  what  is  called, 
pure  surgery  ? — I cannot  say  ; but,  I believe,  very  few. 

6720.  Are  there  one  hundred  ? — No,  nor  anything  like  a hundred,  I should 
think. 

6721.  How  many  surgeons  are  there  out  of  London,  that  practise  pure  surgery? 

— Very  few' : there  is  not  practice  for  them;  for  that  is  noAV  taken  by  well- 
informed  gentlemen,  who  practise  pharmacy  also.  They  are  as  well-informed  as  - 
the  others  : for  I do  not  know  of  any  difference  in  their  education.  They  attend 
the  same  lectures,  and  the  same  hospitals  ; and  I cannot  see  how  practice  in  phar-  ' 
macy  can  hurt  them.  On  the  contrary,  I think  it  is  of  advantage  to  them. 

6722.  To  what  sort  of  practice  is  a professional  man  required  to  confine  him- 
self, in  order  to  be  eligible  as  a member  of  the  Council  ? — I know  nothing  of  the 
College.  I am  so  disgusted  with  it  altogether,  that  I have  not  been  near  it  for 
many  years. 

6723.  The  follow'ing  is  the  description  contained  in  the  bye-law's  of  the  Col- 
lege : “ No  member  of  the  College,  whose  professional  practice  is  not  confined  to 
surgery,  shall  be  elected  a member  of  the  Council.”  And  again,  “ Any  member 
of  the  Council,  that  shall  not  confine  his  professional  practice  to  surgery,  shall  be 
liable  to  removal  from  the  Council.”  By  reading  over  the  list  of  the  College, 
would  you  be  able  to  say  how  many  of  the  members  actually  come  under  this 
description? — There  are  10,000  names  to  read  over,  and  I am  not  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  members.  There  are  10,000  members  governed  by  21. 

6724.  Would  any  come  under  this  description,  if  interpreted  strictly? — I almost 
doubt  it. 

6725.  Is  not  a large  share  of  the  practice  of  those  who  call  themselves  pure 
surgeons,  rather  medical  than  surgical? — I think  they  do  certainly  practise  as 
physicians,  or  something  in  that  way.  For  the  surgeons  in  the  country  are  now  so 
w'ell  qualified,  in  consequence  of  the  hospital  practice  which  they  have  in  the 
country,  and  of  so  many  of  them  having  been  in  the  navy  or  army,  that  very  few 
operations  are  now  brought  to  town  : they  are  mostly  performed  in  the  country. 

Hence,  those  London  surgeons  are  compelled  to  practise  as  physicians. 

6726.  Have  they  not  the  knowledge  to  qualify  them  to  practise  as  physicians  ? — 

I think  they  have. 

6727.  And  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  they  should  so  practice.' — Yes. 

6728.  But  if  they  were  to  act  strictly  according  to  their  own  bye-laws,  most  of  ' 
them  would  be  found  disqualified  to  sit  upon  the  Council  ? — Most  of  them,  I think. 

6729.  In  what  light  do  most  of  the  members  of  the  College  view  the  bye-laws 
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J.  C.  Carpue,  Esq.  which  have  just  been  read,  for  excluding  practitioners  in  pharmacy  or  midwifery 

from  the  Council  ? — I cannot  say  what  they  think.  I can  say  what  I think. 

8 May  1834.  6730.  What  do  you  think  ? — I think  that  a man  may  be  a very  good  surgeon, 

without  practising  midwifery  ; but  that  if  he  practices  midwifery,  he  would  be 
a much  better  surgeon.  I will  take  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  for  example.  This  gentle- 
man has  had  great  experience  as  a surgeon,  and  great  experience  in  treating  fetnale 
complaints.  Uterine  disorders,  unfortunately,  are  very  frequent,  and  sometimes 
of  dreadful  severity.  These,  and  the  anatomy,  and  the  functions  of  the  parts 
alfeeted,  he  understands  so  well,  that  he  is  better  qualified  for  an  examiner  of  the 
College,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  examiner  of  ours.  ' For  our  examiners  are  not 
so  well  acquainted  as  he  is  with  the  surgery  of  the  uterus  ; but  he  is  acquainted 
with  this,  and  with  general  surgery  also. 

6731.  The  Committee  are  informed  that  there  may  be  about  150  members  of 
the  College  in  London,  and  about  50  out  of  London,  who  profess  to  practise  nothing 
but  surgery  : and  that,  exclusive  of  about  3,000  members  of  the  College,  w'ho  are  in 
the  service  of  the  army,  navy,  or  East  India  Company,  or  who  reside  in  the 
colonies,  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  College  who  practise  pharmacy 
or  midwifery  as  well  as  surgery,  is  about  5,000.  Will  a commonalty  of  that 
number  ever  be  satisfied  witii  a bye-law  which  excludes  them  from  power,  and 
distributes  it  among  less  than  150  select  members? — Certainly  not. 

6732.  If  all  the  members  were  constituted  electors  of  the  Council,  and  all  were 
made  also  eligible  as  councillors,  do  you  believe  that  the  choice  of  the  electors 
would  usually  fall  upon  surgeons  of  great  eminence,  who  were  hospital  surgeons  or 
teachers  in  London  ; in  fact,  upon  the  same  class  of  men  as  are  now  usually 
chosen? — I do  not  know  about  the  surgeons  of  great  eminence  in  London;  but  I 
think  it  would  fall  upon  men  who  had  much  practice  and  experience ; such,  for 

‘ example,  as  the  gentlemen  who  are  or  have  been  surgeons  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 

' or  to  the  principal  military  and  naval  hospitals,  who  have  served  in  the  navy  and 
. army.  Their  knowledge  I consider  equal  to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  attend  the  London  hospitals. 

6733.  There  would  be  a proper  admixture  of  that  class  of  men  ; but  do  you  not 
believe  that  the  leading  hospital  surgeons  would  generally  find  their  way  into  the 
Council,  under  a system  of  free  election? — They  might,  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  their  pupils. 

6734.  Who  ought  to  be  the  parties  eligible  as  councillors,  and  who  the  electors 
of  the  Council  ? — I really  think  that  anatomy  is  now  so  well  taught,  and  that  the 
profession  are  so  well  instructed,  that  every  member  of  the  College  is  qualified  to 
give  expression  to  his  opinion  ; and  I should  be  sorry  to  have  it  supposed,  that  a 
man  had  a diploma  granted  him,  when  he  merited  it  not.  If  he  is  not  properly 
qualified,  he  ougiit  not  to  have  placed  in  his  hands  power  over  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-creatures : but  if  he  merits  having  that  power,  he  merits,  at  least,  having 
a vote. 

6735.  Under  a system  of  free  election,  would  the  men  chosen  as  councillors  be 
inferior  to  the  men  who  are  now  chosen? — I do  not  know  ; there  is  so  much  in 
connexion.  In  regard  to  a person  like  Mr.  Brookes,  for  instance.  The  election 
of  him,  as  a person  to  examine  upon  anatomy,  would  have  given  universal  satis- 
faction. But  then  I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Brookes  could  have  examined  well 
upon  surgery,  he  not  having  the  requisite  experience  as  a surgeon.  And  I must 
say,  that  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience,  are  the  most  proper  men  to 
examine,  let  them  be  the  hospital  surgeons  of  London,  or  of  the  country,  or  let 
them  have  received  their  information  w'herever  they  may,  in  Italy,  Germany  or 
France.  If  they  are  well  r[ualified  from  experience,  this  is  all  that  we  want. 

6736.  Would  a Council,  so  chosen,  be  superior  or  inferior  to  the  Council,  as 
now  chosen  ? — I think  much  superior.  I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  present 
mode  of  examination  is  not  such  as  to  afford  any  criterion,  whether  a man  knows 
anatomy  or  surgery.  It  is  nothing  but  question  and  answer.  Novv  my  friend  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  said  (and  there  cannot  be  a better  surgeon,  or  a better  anatomist, 
or  a better  man),  that  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  detect  a young  man  who  laid  been 
ground:  that  he  might  know  the  first  muscle,  and  what  was  next  beneath  it;  but 
that  so  soon  as  you  began  thoroughly  to  unfold  the  body,  and  to  question  him 
about  what  was  situated  interiorly,  he  would  be  at  a loss.  Now  that  is  not  the 
case : for  there  are  ingenious  works  published,  which  lead  to  a particular  know- 
ledge of  different  parts  of  anatomy.  Mr.  Tosser  has  published  a work  upon 
myology,  where  one  muscle  is  taken  off,  and  you  see  the  under  muscle;  and  you 
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take  that  off,  and  you  see  another,  and  another,  till  you  come  to  the  bone.  Then  , 
Mr.  Foster,  an  ingenious  young  man,  has  published  another  work,  which  is  worth 
the  Committee’s  seeing.  It  is  an  arm,  where  you  first  see  the  common  integu- 
ment, with  all  the  nerves.  You  then  see  the  cutaneous  vessels;  then  the  muscles, 
the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  every  muscle,  and  every  part,  till  you  come  to  the  bone  ; 
and  then  the  bone,  with  all  its  ligaments.  Any  man  that  would  study  works  like 
these,  could  pass  an  examination  at  our  College,  and  yet  not,  in  my  mind,  be  by 
any  means  fit  to  be  a surgeon.  Therefore  I am  sure  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  could  not 
have  recollected  that  there  were  works  like  these.  I am  told,  moreover,  that  some 
gentleman  from  abroad  has  brought  with  him  a curious  preparation,  where  first 
one  part,  and  then  another  and  another  is  taken  off,  every  part  being  accurately 
described  : and  His  present  Majesty,  I am  informed,  has  made  the  College  a 
present  of  such  a preparation.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  a man  might  learn  the 
names  and  relative  situation  of  the  parts  from  such  a preparation ; but  he  cannot 
be  an  anatomist,  or  a surgeon,  without  passing  a great  deal  of  time  in  the  dissecting 
room  : there  is  no  other  way  of  being  so.  I beg  leave  also  to  observe,  that  I think 
all  the  examinations  ought  to  be  in  public ; and  to  be  on  a dead  body ; and  then 
no  mistake  could  occur.  For  when  a man  was  examined  in  public  upon  a dead 
body,  and  was  told  to  demonstrate  the  brain,  or  to  cut  and  demonstrate  such  parts 
of  the  body,  then  he  could  not  deceive  you.  I would  not  give  the  hundredth  part 
of  a pin  for  a diploma  otherwise  obtained  : but  the  man  who  had  proved  his  capa- 
city in  this  manner,  should  be  eligible  to  any  situation. 

6737.  By  public  do  you  mean  any  members  of  the  College? — I should  extend  it 
to  the  members  of  the  learned  profession. 

6738.  Do  you  approve  of  obliging  the  general  practitioner  to  charge  for 
medicine  instead  of  attendance? — No:  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing.  An  apothecary 
makes  a long  bill,  he  is  always  complained  of,  and  he  charges  but  little,  after  all. 

I think  be  ought  to  be  paid  for  visiting. 

6739.  there  anything,  not  elicited  by  the  previous  examination,  that  you  wish 
to  state  to  the  Committee  ? — I beg  leave  to  say,  that  I have  attended  the  different 
classes  upon  the  Continent ; and  at  Berlin,  Dr.  Graff  desired  me  to  see  his  class. 

A young  man  of  the  class  w'as  desired  to  demonstrate  some  eyes,  which  he  did  wfith 
great  ability.  He  w’as  then  desired  to  show-  the  different  instruments  which  were 
used  in  operating,  and  then  to  operate  with  them  upon  those  eyes.  A patient  was 
then  brought  in,  and  he  performed  an  operation  upon  a living  subject;  which  he 
did  to  admiration. 

6740.  This  was  to  show  that  he  was  qualified  for  exercising  his  diploma? — Yes  ; 
but  this  was  previous  to  his  examination  for  a diploma.  He  would  not  be  fit  for 
that  examination,  unless  he  could  perform  these  operations.  Another  patient  w’as 
then  brought  in.  It  was  a nose  case ; an  operation  for  restoring  the  nose  having 
already  been  performed  on  the  patient.  Dr.  Graff  said,  “ Mr.  Carpue,  I wish  to 
have  your  opinion  on  this  case,  as  it  is  your  operation,”  referring  to  my  having  been 
the  first  to  perform  the  Indian  operation,  in  Europe.  I,  supposing  that  it  was  Dr. 
Graff  who  had  performed  the  operation,  as  he  had  translated  my  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  also  published  a 4to.  volume  upon  it,  replied,  “ Dr.  Graff,  this  does 
you  great  credit.”  He  answ  ered,  “ I did  not  perform  this  operation,  but  this  young 
man,”  pointing  out  one  of  his  pupils.  “ Now  we  never  let  a young  man  practise,  ' 
unless  he  has  first  performed  operations  in  public.”  And  unless  this  is  the  case  in  - 
England,  it  will  never  be  well  done.  Here,  men  who  are  chosen  surgeons  to  public 
hospitals,  remain  in  office  for  life.  Now  the  last  war  w'as  the  means  of  forming 
some  good  surgeons  ; but  if  there  is  no  war,  and  the  surgeon,  once  elected  to  a 
public  hospital,  is  to  continue  in  office  for  life,  how  are  surgeons  to  gain  experience 
by  practice,  and  to  become  qualified  for  the  business  of  their  profession  ? At 
Edinburgh,  hospital  surgeons  are  appointed  but  for  three  years  ; and  I trust  some- 
thing of  that  kind  will  take  place  here  ; for  the  people  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
well  attended  ; and  if  this  Edinburgh  plan  was  introduced,  it  wmuld  be  of  great 
consequence,  as  a means  of  providing  that  they  should  be  so. 

6741.  You  think  it  would  be  preferable,  as  a system,  to  appoint  temporary  rather 
than  permanent  surgeons  ? — You  would  in  that  case  have  more  good  surgeons.  Now 
you  have  but  few.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  be  so,  without  large  practice ; and 
to  provide  more  men,  with  the  opportunity  of  having  extensive  practice,  the  system 
should  be  altered.  I w'as  desired  by  the  late  King  to  give  him  any  information  con- 
cerning improvements  in  surgery  ; and  I had  the  honour  of  teaching  him  certain 
parts  of  anatomy.  He  was  very  fond  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  I washed  to  esta- 
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J.  C.  Carpue,  Esq.  blish  a general  hospital,  on  a new  principle,  where  Hungerford  iMarket  is  now  built. 

■■  It  was  to  be  open  from  morning  till  night;  at  every  hour  a surgeon  was  to  attend,  and 
S Way  1834.  person  was  to  receive  assistance  whenever  he  chose  to  apply.  A person  may- 

now  be  dangerously  ill,  and  his  friends  may  be  running  about  the  town,  for  hours 
together,  in  search  of  a recommendation  to  an  hospital.  An  hospital  of  the  kind 
I proposed,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  profession  ; for  it  would  emplov  so 
many  surgeons  and  physicians,  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  public. 
His  Majesty  was  much  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  sent  me  to  Lord  Liverpool  with 
it.  Elis  Lordship  said  the  country  had  not  the  money  to  spare.  His  Majesty, 
however,  authorized  me  to  use  his  name,  whenever  it  might  serve  me.  The  Council 
ought  to  recognize  certificates  from  naval  and  military  hospitals.  There  is  a gen- 
tleman in  this  room,  Sir  Richard  Dobson,  surgeon  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  has 
had  hundreds  of  cases  of  erysipelas,  and  wdio,  during  a practice  of  20  or  30  years, 
has  never  lost  one  case  of  the  kind  by  his  mode  of  treatment.  His  treatment  is 
by  puncture,  a method  not  adopted  by  any  London  hospital. 

6742.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Council  does  not  recognize  certificates  from 
naval  and  military  hospitals,  such  as  Greenwich,  Haslar,  the  York  Hospital? — I 
believe  not.  When  I was  surgeon  to  the  York  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  at  'which 
hospital  Mr.  Guthrie  w'as  my  mate,  we  had  1,000  cases  of  ophthalmia;  and  on 
one  day,  we  had  3,000  ; and  yet  we  could  never  get  the  Council  to  recognize  a 
certificate  of  a student  having  attended  there.  The  York  Hospital  is  now  at  Chat- 
ham, and  they  have  made  a collection  of  preparations. 

6743.  Is  it  not  the  finest  collection  of  morbid  anatomy  that  exists,  from  the 
accurate  history  they  have  of  the  cases,  to  which  the  preparations  belonged  ? — I do 
not  know  that  it  is  the  finest : though  it  is  a very  fine  collection. 

6744.  And  certificates  from  York  Hospital  would  not  be  received  ? — No. 


James  Somerville,  Esq.,  m.d.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

J.  Somerville,  Esq.  674.5-  YOU  are  Inspector  of  Anatomy,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  Anatomy  Act  ? — I am. 

’ 6746.  How^  long  have  you  been  appointed  ?■ — Since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

6747.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  office  ? — The  establishment  of  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  schools  of  anatomy  devolves,  under  the  Act,  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ; and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the 
regulations  which  he  establishes,  are  fully  carrred  into  effect. 

6748.  You  knew  the  state  of  the  anatomical  schools  in  this  metropolis  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act? — From  having  been  attached  to  one  of  those  schools, 
I was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  system  that  was  then  pursued. 

6749.  To  what  school  were  you  attached? — To  the  school  in  Great  Windmill- 
street,  Dr.  Hunter’s  theatre. 

6750.  Have  you  visited  any  Continental  schools? — Yes,  those  in  Paris. 

6751.  In  what  capacity  did  you  frequent  the  schools  at  Paris? — As  a student. 

6752.  Comparing  what  you  know  of  the  former  state  of  the  anatomical  schools 
in  London  with  the  present,  what,  should  you  say,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Ana- 
tomy Act  ? — According  to  the  former  system,  the  anatomical  schools  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who  made  a trade  of  exhuming 
and  selling  dead  bodies.  Under  the  present  regulation,  one  impediment  to  an 
ample  supply  is,  an  occasional  diminution  of  mortality.  There  is  this  advantage 
in  the  present  system  ; that  the  expense  is  moderate ; therefore  greater  facilities 
are  afforded  to  a much  larger  number  of  students.  Moreover,  the  bodies,  instead  of 
being  taken  from  the  grave  a considerable  time  after  death,  are  now  received  by  the 
schools  in  a comparatively  fresh  state.  Except  from  accidental  circumstances, 
which  have  occurred  this  year,  the  schools,  in  general,  have  been  well  supplied. 

6753.  What  accidental  circumstances  do  you  allude  to  ? — There  has  been  a diffi- 
culty this  season  to  contend  with,  from  the  general  mortality  not  having  been  by  any 
means  so  great  as  it  usually  is.  This  has  arisen,  partly  from  the  extraordinary  mild- 
ness of  the  season;  and  partly  from  the  extraordinary  mortality  which  occurred 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  of  the  late  influenza.  There  is  also  another 
circumstance  which,  from  my  intercourse  with  parochial  officers,  I have  been  led  to 
believe  has  operated  in  diminishing  mortality  : which  is,  that  there  never  was  such  a 
diffusion  of  comfort  among  the  poorer  classes  as  there  is  at  present : and  this  affects, 
not  only  the  mortality,  but  the  proportion  of  the  dead  that  are  given  for  distribu- 
tion J for  even  the  poorest  classes,  from  being  in  full  employment,  bury  their  dead, 

instead 
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instead  of  being  obliged,  as  they  sometimes  are,  through  poverty,  to  leave  them 
unclaimed. 

6754-  What  is  now  the  expense  to  the  schools  of  a subject? — The  only  charge 
for  dead  bodies  which  now  devolves  upon  the  schools,  is  the  cost  of  their  removal 
to  the  school,  and  of  their  subsequent  interment. 

^755-  Is  not  the  removal  and  interment  conducted  with  perfect  propriety  and 
decorum  ?— With  the  most  perfect.  I believe  I can  say,  that  in  the  removal  of 
more  than  1,000  bodies  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  200  m the  country,  I know  of 
no  instance  in  which  there  has  been  any  untoward  circumstance,  when  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  have  been  observed  : with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  that 
occurred  at  Cambridge. 

6756.  Has  the  practice  of  exhumation  ceased  ? — I have  reason  to  know  that 
there  is  not  one  case  of  a charge  for  disinterring  bodies,  in  the  criminal  calendar  ; 
in  fact,  the  practice  cannot  exist,  while  there  is  a sufficient  supply  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  No  one  would  employ  the  exhumator. 

6757.  Have  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  schools  at  a distance  from  London,  to 
supply  themselves  from  London,  been  put  down  ? — I believe,  effectually  so. 

6758.  Was  there  not  at  one  moment  an  endeavour  made  on  the  part  of  a distant 
school  to  supply  itself  from  London  ; and  was  that  attempt  discovered,  and  put 
down  ? — There  was  an  attempt  of  that  sort  made ; but  I received  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  not  on  any  account  to  tolerate  the  removal  of  bodies  from 
the  place  where  they  died.  It  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  that  the  remains 
shall  receive  decent  burial ; and  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  observance  of 
that  provision,  if  removal  to  a distant  place  w'ere  allowed. 

^759-  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  stop  put  to  exhumation? — The  temptation 
for  resurrection-rnen  to  be  employed  in  this  occupation  has  ceased,  as  they  cannot 
supply  bodies  at  anything  approaching  to  the  cost  at  which  the  schools  now 
obtain  them. 

6760.  What  regulations  have  been  adopted  for  securing  a fair  distribution  of  the 
supply  to  the  various  schools  ? — The  directions  I have  received  are  to  the  effect, 
that  every  school  shall  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  Bill : and  that  the  ratio  of  pupils  is  to  be  the  only  guide  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  bodies. 

6761.  How  far  has  this  plan  been  successful  .''-—It  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
might  have  been  hoped  for ; and  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I will  state  the 
circumstances  as  they  have  occurred.  It  w'as  hoped,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
teachers  would  have  seen  the  propriety  of  making  such  regulations  among  them- 
selves, as  would  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  Home  Department  to  impose 
any  direct  regulations  upon  them. 

67^2.  Did  not  the  teachers  meet  and  agree  to  abide  by  certain  regulations? — 
Not  at  first : but  a difficulty  was  soon  experienced  ; because,  as  the  supply  is,  by 
the  Act,  made  to  depend  upon  mutual  arrangements  between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver,  some  of  the  teachers,  instead  of  applying  to  these  authorities  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  community  of  teachers,  used  their  influence  to  obtain  a supply 
exclusively  for  themselves : so  that  some  of  the  public  or  hospital-schools  sue 
ceeded  in  completely  depriving  the  private  schools  of  the  means  of  continuing  their 
labours.  It  w'as  this  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  a meeting  of  the  teachers,  in 
the  first  instance  ; and  I was  desired  to  communicate  to  this  meeting  the  wash  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  teachers  should  arrange  some  plan  by  which  his 
interference  might  be  made  useful  in  carrying  the  Act  into  effect.  Accordingly, 
the  teachers  at  this  meeting  resolved  to  solicit  the  Home  Department  to  establish 
regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  a plan  of  equal  distribution ; and  they  unani- 
mously signed  an  agreement  approving  of  a plan  for  that  purpose.  It  was  to  have 
been  expected,  therefore,  that  they  would  have  adhered  to  the  regulations  of  which 
they  had  approved.  But  they  did  not  do  so;  on  the  contrary,  several  of  the 
teachers  induced  such  persons  among  the  parish  authorities  as  were  friendly  to 
them,  to  act  for  their  behalf;  and,  consequently,  impediments,  which  appeared  to 
come  from  the  parish  officers,  though  really  coming  from  the  teachers,  w'ere  thrown 
in  the  way  of  carrying  the  regulations  into  effect. 

6763.  Have  you  succeeded,  however,  in  a great  measure,  in  spite  of  these  obsta- 
cles, in  making  these  regulations  operative  ? — The  last  instructions  w'hich  I have 
received  from  the  Home  Secretary,  are  to  put  a stop  to  any  school  being  supplied 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others ; consequently  no  teacher  will  be  allow'ed  to  have 
any  exclusive  advantage  for  the  future. 
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6764.  Is  it  not  made  a misdemeanor  under  tlie  statute  for  any  person,  not 
having  a licence,  to  cany  on  dissection,  or  to  have  a dissecting  school  ? — It  is  so. 

6765.  And  therefore  in  case  the  Secretary  of  State  thinks  proper,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  withhold  or  to  withdraw  a licence,  the  party  thereafter  continuing  to  receive 
bodies,  would  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor? — In  a communication  which  I received 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  dated  16th  of  January,  of  the  present  year,  the  following 
passage  occurs  : “ Lord  IMelbourne  has  full  power,  under  the  Anatomy  Act,  to 
prescribe  those  regulations  as  to  your  conduct,  as  inspector  ; and  trusts  that  you 
will  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  carrying  them  into  effect.” 

6766.  Has  any  difficulty  attended  the  obtaining  a correct  register  of  the  students 
of  the  different  schools  ? — There  has  been  a very  great  difficulty.  In  fact,  that  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  against  which  we  have  to  contend.  In  the  first 
instance,  application  was  made  by  the  Home-office  to  all  the  schools  of  anatomy, 
for  a correct  return  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  each  : but  the  returns  made 
in  compliance  with  this  application  were  such  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Home- 
office  to  direct  the  inspector  to  act  upon;  as  they  made  the  total  number  of 
pupils  attending  all  these  schools  three  times  as  many  as,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  information  I could  obtain  from  Apothecaries’  Hall,  existed  in  London, 
That  return,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  aside,  and  after  a great  deal  of  deli- 
beration, it  was  determined  to  take  what  was  known  to  be  an  imperfect  register  of 
the  students  attending  the  different  schools  of  anatomy,  the  register  of  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Company  : imperfect,  because  there  are  many  pupils  who  are  examined 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  never  register  with  the  Apothecaries’  Company 
at  all. 

6767.  But  though  it  might  not  give  correctly  the  absolute  numbers,  yet  if  it  gave 
a correct  ratio  of  the  numbers,  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  just  dis- 
tribution ? — This  is  the  most  correct  return  we  have;  and  is  the  one  by  which  we 
endeavour  to  regulate  the  distribution. 

6768.  It  is  stated  in  a correspondence  between  the  court  of  examiners  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Prince’s-street,  Westminster  ; 1st,  by  the 
court,  that  unless  Mr.  Dobson  have  first  delivered  one  complete  course  of  anatomical 
lectures  in  London,  he  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  court,  as  a teacher  : 2dly,  by 
Mr.  Dobson  in  reply,  that  unless  he  is  first  recognized  by  the  court,  he  cannot  be 
registered  as  a teacher  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  nor  have  the  tickets  of  his  pupils 
registered  there : nor  obtain  any  share  of  the  subjects  distributed  by  the  inspector 
of  anatomy,  as  the  inspector  distributes  to  those  only  who  are  registered  as  teachers 
at  Apothecaries’  Hall.  Now  if  this  be  a correct  representation  of  the  conditions 
under  w hich  a person,  seeking  to  establish  himself  as  a new’  teacher,  is  placed,  will 
not  the  effect  be,  entirely  to  put  a stop  to  the  establishing  any  new  schools  of 
anatomy  ? — Mr.  Dobson  has  obviously  committed  an  error,  from  a misconception 
of  the  regulations  under  w hich  the  inspector  acts.  The  moment  a teacher  obtains 
a licence  from  the  Home-office,  whether  he  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  medical 
corporations  or  not,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a share  of  the  supply,  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  his  pupils.  Were  the  inspector  to  withhold  from  a teacher  any 
supply,  until  he  was  recognized  by  the  College,  the  effect  would  be  completely  to 
put  an  end  to  the  rise  of  new  teachers. 

6769.  FJave  you  had  to  combat  any  repugnance  to  dissection,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
poorer  classes? — I do  not  know  any  instance  in  which  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from 
the  poor  themselves  ; certainly,  no  instance. 

6770.  Is  it  that  they  have  the  plain  sense  to  perceive,  that  a man  cajmot  know 
how’  to  mend  a machine  who  know’s  nothing  about  its  construction  : and  that  to 
study  the  construction  of  the  human  machine,  must  be  for  their  benefit? — I believe 
that,  with  the  majority,  it  arises  out  of  a feeling  of  almost  total  indifference  to  what 
becomes  of  their  bodies  after  death. 


6771.  Are  those  hospitals  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor,  which  have 
anatomical  schools  attached  to  them  ?— I believe,  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The 
poor  themselves  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  their  diseases  are  more 
likely  to  be  studied  in  the  hospitals  which  have  schools  attached  to  them  ; that  the 
students  attached  to  such  hospitals,  have  superior  advantages;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  impression  is,  that  those  hospitals  stand  higher  in  their  estimation. 

6772.  Does  not  that  imply  their  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  study 
of  anatomy  is  conducive  to  a knowledge  of  surgery? — In  that  way  it  does. 

6773.  What  would  be  the  penalty  upon  a teacher,  were  he  now  to  receive  an 
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exhumed  body? — A forfeiture  of  his  licence,  and  a prosecution,  which  may  subject  J, 
him  to  a fine  of  50  and  to  imprisonment. 

6774.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  now  any  teachers  who  would  receive  an 
exhumed  body? — I have  the  greatest  confidence  in  saying,  that  there  is  not  a 
teacher  who  would  do  so. 

6775.  Have  you  visited  the  schools  of  anatomy  in  the  large  provincial  towns ; 
and  if  so,  state  what  are  their  opportunities  for  teaching  anatomy? — I was  directed 
by  the  Home-office  to  visit  all  the  provincial  schools,  and  to  report  upon  their  state, 
in  order  to  enable  the  office  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  granting  licences ; and 
I should  say  that  there  are  some  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool and  Bristol,  which  have  opportunities  for  teaching  anatomy,  that  are  not  sur- 
passed in  any  place  or  town. 

6776.  From  the  observations  you  made  on  this  occasion,  did  you  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  those  schools  ought  certainly  to  be  recognized  by  the  corporations  with 
whom  recognition  rests? — ^Yes,  I did. 

6777.  Are  any  summer  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  now  given  in  London? 

— There  are  several. 

6778.  Where? — At  Mr.  Grainger’s;  Mr.  King’s;  the  London  University;  the 
Hunterian  Theatre  and  Mr.  Dermott’s. 

6779.  Are  there  any  reasonable  objections  to  summer  courses  of  anatomy? — I 
never  heard  of  any  ; and  I should  say,  very  much  the  reverse ; that  they  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

6780.  Is  not  this  the  best  way  of  meeting  any  occasional  inconvenience,  of 
having  a somewhat  deficient  supply  in  the  winter  season  ? — It  is  tfie  only  oppor- 
tunity that  is  likely  to  be  afforded  to  the  student  of  performing  surgical  operations 
on  the  dead  subject : of  learning  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  is  called  surgical 
anatomy.  The  body  to  be  applied  to  this  use  need  not  be  kept  for  so  long  a time 
as  when  wanted  for  ordinary  dissection. 

6781.  Those  students  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  minimum  of  education 
required  by  the  College,  but  who  really  are  labouring  to  learn  their  profession,  do 
continue  to  dissect  during  the  summer  season  ? — Most  certainly. 

6782.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  some 
of  the  teachers  have  complained  to  him  that,  during  the  summer,  they  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a supply  of  subjects  ? — There  is  some  truth  in  the 
allegation  ; and  I will  explain  the  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  summer  courses 
not  being  recognized  by  the  Council  of  the  College,  not  much  zeal  is  shown  by 
teachers  or  students  in  the  conduct  of  them.  Hence  the  demand  is  most  irregular, 
and  is  never  made  until  the  students  are  actually  without  supply.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  supply  have,  consequently,  been  far  from  satisfactory. 

6783.  Have  the  country  schools  also  benefited  by  the  operation  of  the  anatomy 
act  ? — There  is  no  school  that  has  not  done  so,  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

6784.  Are  most  of  the  country  schools  provided  with  a collection  of  prepara- 
tions ? — Most  of  them  are ; and  some  of  these  schools  have  museums,  which, 
from  the  very  admirable  preparations  which  they  contain,  do  infinite  credit  to  the 
gentlemen  by  whom  they  have  been  formed. 

6785.  Which  are  the  schools  that  are  best  provided  with  preparations  ? — Those 

of  Manchester,  those  of  Sheffield,  particularly  Mr.  Overend’s,  Mr.  Norman’s  school  < 
at  Bath,  the  schools  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Cox’s  school  at  Birmingham. 

6786.  Might  it  not  be  useful,  as  a guide  to  students  or  parents  which  schools  to 
prefer,  were  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  make  honourable  mention  of 
those  schools  which  are  best  provided  with  anatomical  preparations ; if,  indeed, 
such  commendation  were  bestowed  impartially? — Certainly,  it  would  assist  in 
guiding  the  judgment  of  parents,  stimulate  the  teacher,  and  I'eflect  credit  on  the 
students  who  attended  those  schools. 

6787.  Do  the  private  teachers  in  London  consider  the  hospital  schools  as  op- 
posed to  their  interests  ? — They  always  must  be  rivals ; because,  from  their  very 
constitution,  the  private  are  directly  opposed  to  the  public  schools. 

6788.  Is  there  much  competition  between  the  different  teachers  of  anatomy? — 
There  is  a very  considerable  competition.  The  hospital  schools,  having  been  long 
established,  and  being  furnished  with  every  convenience  by  the  governors  of  the 
hospitals,  their  teachers  view  with  much  jealousy  the  rise  of  private  schools,  some 
of  which  afterwards  become  permanent.  The  fees  of  some  of  the  private  schools 
are  considerably  under  those  of  the  public  schools. 

6789.  Are  not  private  schools  eminently  advantageous,  as  affording  to  young 
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J.  SomeniUe,  Esq.  men,  previous  to  their  being  able  to  acquire  enough  practice  to  live  by,  an  oppor- 
M.D.  tunity  of  maintaining  themselves,  improving  themselves  in  their  profession,  and,  if 

they  possess  talent,  of  showing  it,  and  acquiring  distinction  ? — It  has  hitherto  been 

8 May  1834.  most  eminent  and  promising  anatomists  that  this  country  has  ever  pro- 

duced, as  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Edward  Grainger,  com- 
menced as  private  teachers ; and  that  example  has  been  followed  by  the  most 
eminent  of  the  rising  surgeons  in  the  present  day.  The  claims  which  a man  may- 
have  to  reputation  as  a promising  anatomist,  can  scarcely  be  shown  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  his  having-  the  opportunity  of  keeping  a private  school. 

6790.  Would  not  any  measure  that  tended  to  put  down  private  schools,  be  ex- 
ceedingly injurious  to  the  science  of  anatomy,  and  to  medical  science  generally,  by 
preventing  the  calling  forth  of  dormant  talent,  and  depriving  it  when  called  forth, 
of  the  means  of  exhibiting  itself? — Believing,  as  I do,  that  the  private  schools  have 
been  productive  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  science  of  anatomy,  I confess  I should 
be  sorry  to  see  any  limit  put  to  the  formation  of  private  schools. 

6791.  Is  the  competition  of  those  schools  carried  to  any  injurious  extent? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of ; it  is  productive  of  good,  by  exciting  rivalry,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  the  examinations  of  the  students  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  so 
conducted,  as  to  attest  the  relative  merits  of  each  school. 

6792.  What  exclusive  or  superior  advantages  have  the  hospital  schools  for  teaching 
anatomy  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  exclusive  advantages  which  they  possess,  beyond 
the  excellence  of  their  museums  and  accommodation.  The  circumstance  of  the 

' bodies  of  the  patients  who  die  in  an  hospital,  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
- teachers  of  the  hospital,  insures  them  to  a certain  degree  against  such  emergencies 
as  the  private  teachers  are  occasionally  subjected  to.  It  appeared  that  had  not 
the  Secretary  of  State  interfered  in  the  way  he  did,  at  the  particular  time  that  I 
mentioned,  the  private  schools  would  all  have  been  obliged  to  close  their  doors  for 
want  of  the  means  of  continuing  their  course  of  instruction. 

6793.  From  what  you  know  of  the  states  of  the  schools  now  and  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  are  the  schools,  on  the  average,  better  or  w'orse  supplied  at 
present  than  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  ? — From  the  information  that 
I collected  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
necessity  of  a Bill  being  passed,  the  calculation  I made  of  the  number  of  bodies  then 
applied  to  dissection,  was  between  200  and  300.  The  last  year,  being  the  first  of  the 
operation  of  the  new  Act,  the  number  in  London  amounted  to  upwards  of  600,  and 
in  the  country,  to  nearly  100;  and  this  year,  there  is  a,  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  used  in  the  country,  and  a slight  decrease  in  those  used  in  London,  to  the 
extent  of  about  50  up  to  this  time,  arising  from  the  circumstances  which  I have 
previously  explained. 

6794.  Will  you  state  the  distribution  in  the  country  ? — 
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The  year  1833  exhibits  the  distribution  up  to  this  time. 

6795.  Under  w'hose  control  are  the  hospital  schools  placed  ? — I believe,  they  are 
the  private  property  of  the  teachers : at  least  I am  not  aware  that  they  come  under 
the  control  of  the  governors.  My  duty  does  not  lead  me  to  know  anything  of  the 
management  of  any  of  the  hospitals,  as  all  my  communications  are  addressed  to 
the  teachers,  as  if  the  property  was  in  them  ; except  in  the  case  of  Guy’s  Hospital, 
w'here  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Harrison,  has  the  direction  of  the  school. 

6796.  In  what  way  are  the  governors  of  the  hospitals  interested  in  the  hospital 
schools  ? — The  governors  of  the  hospitals  may,  in  a great  measure,  be  considered 
as  the  friends  of  the  teachers  ; and  generally,  I think,  they  are  interested  more  on 
the  score  of  friendship,  than  in  any  other  way. 

6797.  How 
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6797.  How  are  the  private  schools  maintained  ? — They  are  the  propertv  of  the  j 
teachers,  and  may  be  said  wholly  to  depend  upon  the  reputation  of  tlie  persons  who 
hold  the  appointments. 

6798.  Have  the  governors  of  any  of  the  hospitals  been  most  reluctant  to  comply 

with  the  regulations  for  distribution  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Difficulties 
have  been  created  by  some  governors  individually;  but  I cannot  sav,  by  the. 
governors  collectively,  because,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  constitutfon  of  the 
hospitals,  I do  not  know  that  they,  as  a bod\%  were  a party  to  creatinor  those  diffi- 
culties. o 

6799*  Haye  the  treasurers  of  any  of  the  hospitals  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
compliance  with  the  said  regulations  ? — In  some  instances,  the  treasurers  have  been 
anxious  to  secure  exclusively  for  their  own  school  what  the  Government  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  students,  generally. 

6800.  What  do  you  understand  to  have  been  the  success  of  the  Anatomy  Act  in 
Scotland  .'"—At  first,  there  . seemed  to  be  a strong  repugnance  to  put  the  statute  in 
force,  and  the  teachers,  continuing  to  cling  to  an  expectation  of  deriving  supplies 
irom  some  distant  source,  were  not  disposed  to  use  much  exertion  to  combat  this 
repugnance.  The  firmness,  however,  shown  by  the  Government  in  compelling  the 
teachers  in  Scotland  to  depend  on  their  own  lawfully-procured  supplies,  the 
judicious  advice  given  by  the  Government  to  ail  the  local  authorities,  and  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  inspector  of  anatomy  for  Scotland,  Dr.  Craigie,  have  had 
the  effect  of  smoothing  down  the  difficulties  that  at  first  existed,  and  there  is  a 
constantly-advancing  improvement  in  the  working  of  the  Act. 

6801.  Have  the  schools  in  Scotland  been  well  supplied  with  subjects.^ — I cannot 
say  what  is  the  case  at  this  present  moment.  A diminution  in  the  ordinary  rate  of 
mortality,  arising  from  the  same  causes  as  in  England,  has  occasioned  this  year  an 
unusual  difficulty  in  obtaining  subjects  in  every  medical  school  in  Europe.  And 
Scotland  has,  of  course,  had  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with. 

6802.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  ? — I was  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy  with  him,  for  several  years. 

6803.  What  were  the  circumstances  relating  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  abandoning  his 
school  at  Paris? — Mr.  Bennett  was  a distinguished  anatomist,  as,  I may.  say, 
generally  all  members  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons  are.  He  had  a very  small 
fortune,  'which  he  relinquished  in  favour  of  his  family,  and  sought  to  establish  him- 
self as  a teacher  of  anatomy  in  Paris.  He  did  so,  from  there  being  at  that  time 
such  extremely  limited  means  of  studying  anatomy  in  England,  that  many  medical 
students,  after  taking  their  degree  or  diploma  in  this  country,  went  to  Paris  to 
finish  their  medical  education  : and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a class  of  pupils  of 
this  description,  to  a very  great  extent.  He  engaged  private  apartments  belonging 
to  the  public  dissecting  school  at  La  Pitie;  but  his  success  attracting  the  jealousy 
of  the  French  students,  means  were  resorted  to  for  depriving  him  of  the  advantages 
he  enjoyed,  by  representing  him  to  the  French  government  as  the  cause  of  a scarcity 
of  bodies  that  was  alleged  to  exist  in  the  school.  Mr.  Bennett  seeing  that,  as  a 
private  individual,  he  had  very  little  chance  of  being  allowed  to  continue  to  teach 
in  Paris,  applied  to  oar  ambassador  to  have  a representation  made  to  the  French 
government  in  his  favour.  He  came  to  London,  and  communicated  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Canning,  who  transmitted  his  memorial  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  the  authority  to  judge  of  such  matters.  The  Council  of 
the  College  reported  against  Mr.  Bennett’s  application,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  - 
report,  our  Government  refused  to  interfere ; so  that,  in  the  following  season,  Mr.  , 
Bennett  w^as  deprived  of  the  facilities  he  had  enjoyed  in  teaching. 

6804.  The  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  recommended  that  our  ambas- 
sador shdiild  not  intercede  at  Paris  in  Mr.  Bennett’s  favour,  and  themselves  ■ 
refused  to  recognize  certificates  of  attendance  on  Mr.  Bennett’s  lectures  or  de-  . 
monstrations  r — I believe  Mr.  Bennett’s  first  object  was,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Government  at  home,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  facilities  which  he  enjoyed 

at  Paris  ; and  in  the  next  place  to  be  recognized  by  the  College  at  home. 

6805.  Were  you  at  Paris,  while  Mr.  Bennett  taught? — I was. 

C806.  At  that  time,  did  he  not  meet  with  every  facility? — He  received  ex- 
treme kindness  from  all  those  who  had  the  means  of  assisting  him. 

6807.  Hid  a considerable  number  of  English  students  attend  his  school? — 

A very  considerable  number. 

('808.  Subsequently,  did  not  Mr.  Bennett  endeavour  to  establish  himself  as  a 
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Simtermlle,  Esq.  teacher  in  London  ? — When  his  object  at  Paris  was  defeated,  he  came  to  this 
country,  and  sought  to  establish  liimself  as  a teacher  of  anatomy  in  London. 

68og.  Was  he  recognized  as  a teacher  by  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
8 May  1834.  geons  ? — Not  on  his  first  application. 

6810.  On  what  ground? — Mr.  Bennett  informed  me,  that  no  reason  was 
assigned  to  him  ; that  he  had  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  members 
of  the  court  of  examiners  individually,  and  that,  from  their  expressions,  there 
appeared  to  be  every  disposition  to  serve  him ; but  that,  except  in  private,  lie 
could  never  get  any  reason  assigned  for  their  refusal.  The  reasons  stated  in  private 
were,  that  it  was  an  interference  with  private  property,  which  could  not  be  sanc- 
tioned. One  member  of  the  court  offered  to  get  him  an  appointment,  if  he  would 
go  to  the  colonies. 

6811.  Who  offered  to  do  that? — One  of  the  court  of  examiners. 

6812.  What  measures  were  taken  at  Paris  to  prevent  Mr.  Bennett  from  con- 
tinuing to  teach? — The  English  students  used  to  meet  in  apartments  more  private 
than  the  French  met  in.  Some  tumult  arose  among  the  French  students,  they  burst 
open  the  doors  of  those  apartments,  and  did  every  thing  to  annoy  the  English  ; upon 
which  the  French  government  desired,  that  all  partitions,  for  rendering  that  part 
of  the  building  private,  might  be  removed,  and  consequently,  the  English  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  ordinary  students. 

6813.  What  reasons  have  you  heard  assigned  for  the  non-recognition  of  Mr. 
Bennett’s  schools  in  Paris  and  in  London? — I never  heard  any  other  reason 

‘ assigned,  than  that  the  established  teachers  were  very  unwilling  to  encourage 
' private  schools,  which  so  materially  affected  their  own  interests. 

6814.  Was  Mr.  Bennett  eminently  qualified,  from  his  acquirements,  to  be 
a teacher? — Mr.  Bennett  was  the  most  successful  teacher  of  anatomy  I ever 

‘ knew ; and  while  his  health  continued  to  be  good,  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers 
I ever  heard. 

6815.  When  he  settled  in  London,  had  he  the  materials  requisite  for  teaching? 
— I think  he  had  all  that  is  necessary  for  a teacher  of  anatomy.  I do  not  agree 
with  those  who  think,  that  a great  museum  is  necessary  for  a school  of  anatomy  ; 
and  the  success  that  attended  Mr.  Bennett,  though  he  had  but  small  means  in  that 
respect,  was  a proof  to  me  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  I acknowledge 
the  importance  of  a museum  to  a teacher  of  surgery,  or  medicine.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  they  should  have  a large  collection  of  morbid  preparations, 
in  order  that  diseased  parts,  of  all  sorts  and  varieties,  may  be  seen  and  contrasted. 
With  regard  to  anatomy,  a reference  to  preparations  is  all  that  is  required,  to  show 
the  structure  of  the  hard  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  bones,  or  dried  blood  vessels, 
or  nerves,  &c. 

6816.  In  case  physiology  is  conjoined  with  anatomy,  is  not  a somewhat  more 
extensive  collection  of  preparations  required? — I do  not  know  of  any  course 
which  conjoins  physiolbgy  with  anatomy,  in  the  way  that  the  question  suggests. 

6817.  Are  not  functions  as  well  as  structure  explained,  in  most  of  the  courses 
upon  anatomy  given  in  London  ? — Not  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  teacher 
of  anatomy  has  an  extremely  limited  time,  to  go  through  the  ordinary  routine  of 
teaching  the  structure  of  the  body  ; and  as  to  physiology,  there  may  be  elucida- 
tions, perhaps,  of  some  of  the  functions  ; but  his  time  is  far  too  limited  to  allow 
him  to  treat  the  subject  of  physiology,  extensively. 

6818.  Is  it  usual,  in  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  delivered  in  London,  in 
explaining  the  structure  or  functions  of  parts  of  the  human  body,  to  seek  for  illus- 
trations of  the  subject  in  comparative  anatomy? — That  depends  upon  the  taste  of 
the  teacher. 

6819.  Are  illustrations  of  that  kind  usually  introduced  by  lecturers  in  London 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  require  their  having  expensive  collections  of  prepara- 
tions in  comparative  anatomy,  for  the  purpose  of  such  elucidations? — Very  few  of 
the  teachers  go  to  that  extent. 

6820.  Was  Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  time  he  applied  for  recognition  as  a teacher  in 
London,  as  well  provided  with  preparations  as  are  most  of  the  existing  teachers, 
at  the  present  time  ? — He  was  as  well  provided  as  many  others. 

6821.  Who  were  recognized  at  that  time? — Yes. 

6822.  Is  it  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  degrees  in  medicine  should  be  given, 
in  London  ? — I see  no  reason  why  London,  having  the  greatest  facilities  for  giving 
medical  instruction  in  all  branches,  should  be  placed  in  an  inferior  situation  to  any 
other  school  or  university  whatever. 

6823.  By 
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6823.  By  what  body,  in  your  opinion,  ought  degrees  to  be  conferred  ? — I have 
always  thought  that  the  body  which  is  appointed  to  grant  degrees,  or  licences  to 
practise,  or  any  honour  in  the  profession,  ought  not  to  have  amongst  it  any  parties 
interested  in  the  passing  or  rejection  of  the  candidate.  The  examining  into  the 
qualification  of  the  individuals  is  a public  concern,  and,  therefore,  I have  always 
hoped,  that  some  central  board  or  council  would  be  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

6824.  In  whom  should  the  appointment  of  such  a board  be  vested? — I should 
hope  to  see  such  a board  composed  of  persons  distinguished  by  their  honourable 
conduct,  their  scientific  acquirements,  and  by  the  improvements  they  had  made  in 
their  profession.  They  should  be  elected,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  voice  or  sense 
of  the  profession  ; because,  in  that  case,  I conceive,  the  prospect  of  being  appointed 
would  be  a great  incitement  to  persons  to  attain  the  requisites  for  such  an  honour- 
able appointment, 

6825.  Would  the  elections  be  best  vested  in  the  members  of  the  profession  at 
large  — I think  so. 

6826.  Would  you  place  such  a board  under  any  control  ? — I think  there  ought 
to  be  an  appeal  from  the  board,  in  the  event  of  its  showing  any  disposition  to  act 
unjustly,  or  to  make  bye-laws  that  are  not  strictly  good. 

6827.  To  whom  should  the  appeal  lie  r — I would  prefer  the  Home  Secretary, 
because  he  is  amenable  to  Parliament. 

6828.  You  think  that  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  a better  judge  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  any  proposed  new  bye-laws,  and  of  the  general  propriety  of  conduct 
of  such  a board,  than  the  chancellor  and  judges? — Decidedly  so. 

6829.  What  is  your  reason  for  that  opinion  ? — The  sanction  of  bye-laws  by  the 
judges  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a mere  formality.  They  are  called  upon  to 
attest  the  legality,  not  the  expediency,  of  any  proposed  new  bye-laws.  The  persons, 
whom  those  bye-laws  will  affect,  never  have  any  intimation  what  new  laws  are  in 
agitation,  until  the  judges  have  attested  them  by  their  signature ; so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  have  no  opportunity  whatever  of  discussing  their  propriety. 
As  a licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  I had  no  knowledge  of  most  of  the 
bye-laws,  till  I heard  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  this  Committee,  which 
afforded  me  the  only  information  I now  possess  respecting  them. 

6830.  Ought  the  members  of  that  board  to  be  elected  for  life,  or  for  a limited 
period  ? — I think  the  system  of  election  for  life  is  highly  objectionable. 

6831.  For  what  period  then  should  they  be  elected? — Such  a period  as  would 
enable  the  members  to  learn  the  routine  of  business,  to  act  beneficially  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  instruct  their  successors. 

6832.  Would  it  be  advisable  that  a certain  portion  of  the  board  should  retire 
periodically,  as  is  provided  by  the  charters  of  several  learned  societies?  — I 
think  so. 

6833.  What  qualification  would  you  require  of  the  electors  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  future  constitution  of  the  corporations. 

6834.  Would  you  propose  that  the  members  at  large  of  each  existing  medical 
corporation  should  be  the  elective  body,  or  do  you  contemplate  any  such  change 
in  those  corporations,  as  would  vest  the  elections  in  the  hands  of  a more  limited 
number  of  members  ? — I contemplate  a very  extensive  alteration  in  the  corpo- 
rations. 

6835.  What  are  the  changes  which  you  contemplate,  as  likely  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  profession  and  of  the  public  ? — A College  of  Physicians,  to  be  really  such, 
should  include  all  physicians  who  are  men  of  approved  character,  and  of  requisite 
information  ; and  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  such  a college,  I would  require  a very  high 
standard  of  qualification,  but  open  the  college  to  all  who  came  up  to  that  standard. 
As  to  a College  of  Surgeons,  I believe  a very  high  degree  of  qualification  to  be  equally 
necessary,  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a separate  College  of  Surgeons.  As  for 
the  general  practitioners,  they  merge  so  completely  in  physicians  and  surgeons,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  see  why  there  should  be  a third  grade,  of  that  kind  ; but  if 
there  is  to  be  such  a grade,  I should  allow  them  to  nominate  their  share  of  the 
central  board,  equally  with  the  others. 

6836.  Would  you  propose  that  there  should  be  two  grades  in  the  profession? — 
I should  prefer  one  grade,  if  the  public  would  consent  to  it. 

6837.  Taking  into  consideration  every  circumstance,  the  feelings  of  the  public 
as  well  as  every  other,  do  you  think  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  have  one  or  two 
grades? — I should  be  disposed  to  lay  down  a standard  of  qualifications  to  be 
required  of  all  medical  practitioners,  and  I should  allow  the  different  grades  to 
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J.  Somerville,  Esq.  follow,  as  honours  of  the  profession  ; because  the  departments  of  medical  practice 
merge  so  completely  one  in  tlie  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a line  of  demar- 
cation  between  them. 

8 May  1834.  C838.  What  honours  do  you  mean? — I mean,  those  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  of 

surgery,  and  of  being  fellow  of  a college.  I look  upon  it,  that  the  consulting  sur- 
geon, as  he  may  be  called,  and  the  consulting  physician,  would  be  best  made,  by 
being  selected  from  those  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  practice,  as  general 
practitioners;  and  that  they,  after  a certain  standing  in  the  profession,  provided 
they  have  all  the  requisites,  should,  as  a matter  of  course,  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  or  of  master,  or  doctor,  or  any  other  title  that  might  be  pre- 
ferred, in  surgery. 

6839.  Would  you  make  all  of  the  first  grade,  if  they  possessed  certain  qualifica- 
tions, eligible  for  the  higher  grade  ? — Decidedly.  I would  have  no  restriction 

beyond  the  requisite  qualifications. 

6840.  Would  you  require  that  a man,  to  be  eligible  for  the  first  grade,  should 

have  received  a certain  preliminary  education,  before  entering  upon  his  medical 
studies  ? — I think  it  is  highly  essential  that  there  should  be  a preliminary  education; 
and  it  is  the  great  defect  of  our  present  system,  that  there  is  absolutely  none  re- 
quired. * 

6841.  Would  you  confine  the  election  into  the  governing  body  to  those  who  had 

passed  from  the  lower  into  the  upper  grade? — I should  make  it  imperative. upon  all 
to  go  through  the  first  grade  ; and  then  they  should  be  eligible  to  the  higher.  The 
physicians  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  branch  which  a general 
practitioner  is  now’  required  to  be  acquainted  with.  iThe  general  practitioner  knows 
everything,  and  he  is  the  worst  paid.  The  physician  knows  extremely  little  compa- 
ratively, yet  he  tells  the  public  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  the  highest.  Now,  as  the 
public  do  not  agree  wfith  him  in  this  opinion,  the  general  practitioners  and  the  sur- 
geons (who  in  fact  are  general  practitioners  under  another  name)  are  driving  the 
phy.sician  completely  out  of  the  field.  . • 

6842.  The  general  practitioner  is  beating  the  consulting  physician  out  of  the 

field  ? — He  is  becoming  himself  the  consulting  physician.  Among  the  first  con- 
sulting physicians  in  London,  at  this  moment,  several  have  never  been  at  a univer- 
sity ; and  I may  mention  their  names,  because  they  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
profession.  There  are  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  Mr.  Pennington,  and  Mr.  Vance. 
They  have  had  no  university  education,  that  1 know  of ; and  yet,  from  their  great 
experience,  they  are  constituted  by  the  public  the  first  consulting  physicians  in 
the  town.  > ; ■ j ■ ■:> 

6843.  Is  a large  share  of  the  practice  of  most  pure  surgeons  in  this  town  rather 
medical  than  surgical? — 1 believe,  there  are  very  few  , such  persons  as  pure 
surgeons. 

6844.  Were  the  bye-law  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  that  any  councillor,  not 

confining  his  practice  to  surgery,  may  be  removed  from  the  Council,  to  be  strictly 
interpreted  and  acted  upon,  how  many  of  those  who  sit  at  the  Council  would  be 
able  to  keep  their  seats? — I believe  that  the  income  w'hich  the  professedly  pure 
surgeon  derives  from  the  practice  of  pure  surgery,  w’ould  be  found  no  great  temp- 
tation to  any  man  to  become  really  a pure  surgeon.  1 

6845.  What  share  of  the  professional  income  of  a professedly  pure  surgeon  is 

derived  from  pure  surgery  ? — I believe  that  not  a tenth  part  of  the  income  of  the 
most  extensive  practitioners  is  derived  from  operative  surgery.  > 

6846.  So  that  were  the  bye-law,  above  I'eferred  to,  put  in  force,  every  member 
of  the  Council  must  vacate  his  seat  ? — 1 believe  that  one  or  two  consulting  sur- 
geons rather  dislike  medical  practice ; but  this  arises  in  a great  measure  from  tlieir 
having  other  business  to  attend  to. 

6847.  Uf  w hat  kind  ? — Surgical  business.  I comprehend  under  the  term,  pure 
surgery,  the  operations  and  manipulations  of  surgery,  and  the  medical  practice  of 
surgery  : that  is,  the  prescribing  internal  remedies  for  surgical  diseases.  The 
constitutional  treatment  of  local  diseases  is  now  entrusted  to  the  surgeon,  though 
formerly  it  constituted  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  physician. 

6848.  Deducting  from  a surgeon’s  medical  practice  the  medical  treatment  of 
surgical  diseases,  what  portion  of  his  medical  practice  would  yet  remain  r' — Except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  I should  suppose  not  one  half. 

6849.  In  what  way  ought  the  examinations  for  medical  degrees  and  diplomas 
to  be  conducted  ? In  open  court? — In  a court  open  to  the  profession,  not  perhaps 
to  tlie  public  : there  are  inconveniences  attending  a more  public  examination. 

6850.  Would 
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6850;  Would  the  profession  form  a sufficiently  good  public  ? — Quite  enough. 

' 6851.  How  is  the  examination  for  degrees  conducted  in  Paris?— I cannot  speak 
as  to  that ; because  I did  not  receive  my  degree  there. 

6852.  Would  the  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  be  satisfied,  if  the 
College  of  * Physicians,  as  now  constituted,  were  empowered  to  confer  medical 
degrees  ? — U<  apprehend  they  would  regard  it  as  an  additional  degradation,  that 
a body  which  has  abused  the  power  it  already  possesses,  by  wielding  it  in  a w^ay 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  their  interest,  and,  as  they  conceive,  to  the  public 
intai'est,  should  be  made  the  depository  of  any  new  power. 

6853.  Should  the  power  of  granting  medical  degrees,  and  licences  to  practise 
medicine,  be  vested  in  the  same  board  ? — I think  so  decidedly. 

6854.  Is  it  not  indispensable,  in  order  to  effect  any  material  improvement  in  the 
course  of  medical  study  and  examinations  required  for  degrees  and  diplomas,  to 
establish  uniformity,  as  regards  those  matters,  in  all  the  medical  schools  and  uni- 
versities in  the  three  kingdoms  ? — There  are  most  serious  evils  now  arising  from 
the  systems  differing  in  the  three  countries  : from  want  of  uniformity  in  the  schools, 
and  from  want  of  a controlling  power  to  establish  uniformity. 

6855.  If  the  same  course  of  study  and  examination  were  required  as  a qualifica- 
tion for  the  same  medical  diploma  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  does  any  good 
reason  occur  to  you  why  a person  on  whom  such  a diploma  was  conferred  in  one 
kingdom,  should  be  excluded  from  any  privilege  accruing  to  the  man  who  has 
received  the  like  diploma  in  either  of  the  other  two  kingdoms? — I believe  that 
a great  many  most  vexatious  annoyances,  and  some  most  serious  evils  arise  from 
the  want  of  that  uniformity.  V/ithin  this  very  short  time,  the  case  of  a gentleman 
has  c;ome  to  my  knowledge,  who,  after  practising  abroad  as  a physician,  was  acci- 
dentally reduced  in  his  circumstances,  and  wished  to  settle  in  practice,  near  his 
wife’s  connexions,  in  Yorkshire.  He  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was 
very  highly  qualified  ; but  not  having  been  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  he  was 
obliged  to  forego  all  his  hope  of  success  in  England,  and  to  retire  to  another 
country. 

d8.56j  In  stating  that  an  individual  taking  a degree  in  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  permitted  to  practise  in  every  other  part,  do  you  allude  to  there 
being  one  general  system  of  education  adopted  for  all  ? — I do. 

6857.  Do  you  con.sider  it  right  that  any  teacher  should  be  an  examining  officer 
of  candidates  many  of  whom  must  have  been  his  pupils  ? — I think  the  principle  very 
bad.  I can  easily  conceive  that  a teacher  of  anatomy  may  be  the  best  person  to 
examine  a pupil  on  that  branch  ; and  provided  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  other 
examiners  to  control  him,  so  as  not  to  have  him  a judge  either  of  his  own  pupils  or  of 
the  pupils  of  his  rivals,  1 do  not  know^  that  in  such  a case  I would  absolutely 
prohibit  it. 

6858.  Do  you  limit  your  objection  to  the  case  of  teachers,  conferring  degrees 
upon  their  own  pupils? — I should  decidedly  object  to  any  school  examining,  with 
a view  to  grant  degrees,  either  to  their  owm  pupils,  or  the  pupils  of  rival  teachers. 

6859.  Could  not  a board  be  formed,  without  any  teachers  belonging  to  it? — 
I should  be  sorry  to  see  any  exclusive  principle  laid  down  in  the  formation  of  such 
a board.  I think  teachers  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  advantages  and  honours 
of  the  profession  as  any  other  class  belonging  to  it.  I would  not  positively  exclude 
them  ; I would  limit  their  pow'er. 

6860.  And  give  sufficient  publicity,  with  a view  to  prevent  abuse  ? — Precisely. 

686 1.  Is  the  Council  of  the  College  at  present  liable  to  this  imputation  ; that 
fhey  who  are  appointed  to  make  regulations  for  the  recognition  of  hospitals  and 
schools,  and  to  decide  on  particular  cases  which  come  under  those  regulations,  are 
themselves,  the  majority  of  them,  parties  interested,  as  being  teachers  or  medical 
officers  in  the  existing  hospitals  or  schools  ? — It  would  be  better  that  no  undue  bias, 
which  I presume  does  not  exist  in  fact,  should  exist  even  in  theory. 

6862.  Do  any  evils  arise  out  of  the  present  system  of  apprenticeship  ? — The 
system  of  apprenticeship  operates  injuriously,  by  inducing  a great  many  young  men 
to  come  into  the  profession,  who  are  not  adapted,  by  education  or  subsequent 
prospects,  to  take  a proper  standing  in  it. 

6863.  Does  it  cause  them  to  pass  their  time  in  a way  that  is  not  at  all  conducive 
to  their  mental  or  professional  improvement  ? — I think  that  an  apprenticeship,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  extremely  desirable,  and  may  be  very  advantageous  to  the  pupil. 
A compulsory  apprenticeship  is  extremely  bad  ; and  as  the  present  Apothecaries’ 
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Act  prevents  any,  but  those  apprenticed  to  apothecaries,  from  receiving  their 
licence,  it  may  be  said  to  give  them  a sort  of  monopoly  of  apprentices. 

6864.  But  is  there  not  an  evil  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  not  arising  out  of  any 
compulsory  apprenticeship ; but  from  the  interpretation  they  put  upon  their  own 
regulation ; since  they  decide  that  a druggist’s  shopboy  is  engaged  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  professional  knowledge  ? — The  defect  of  the  whole  is,  the  want  of  a system 
in  the  training  up  of  the  apprentice.  He  comes  to  his  master,  and  almost  imme- 
diately begins  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  ; even  before  he  has  learned  the  very  first 
rudiments  of  pharmacy  or  anatomy.  His  master  may  be  extremely  kind,  and  give 
him  some  share  of  instruction  ; but  he  cannot  do  so  to  any  considerable  extent ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  these  young  men  have  habits  formed,  before  they 
commence  their  regular  medical  studies  ; and  those  habits,  unfortunately,  are  not 
always  of  the  most  correct  or  advantageous  kind.  Many  come  up  to  London,  after- 
having  undergone  the  drudgery  of  apprenticeship,  who,  from  defects  of  their  under- 
standing, are  utterly  unfit  for  the  profession ; and  this  they  do  not  find  out,  until 
they  go  up  to  be  examined ; whereas,  under  a better  system,  the  discovery  would 
have  been  made  before  they  entered  upon  the  apprenticeship. 

6865.  Would  the  active  duties  of  practice,  which  belong  frequently  to  the  state 
of  apprenticeship,  best  succeed  or  precede  application  to  a regular  course  of  me- 
dical studies  ? — I think  the  courses  of  lectures  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
medical  education  ; and  the  practical  department  ought  always  to  follow. 

6866.  Ought  the  general  practitioner  to  be  debarred  from  charging  for  attend- 
ance instead  of  physic,  if  he  prefers  to  do  so  ? — I believe  that  it  is  an  evil  that  is 
rapidly  curing  itself.  There  is  not  in  the  public  that  disposition  to  take  medicine 
that  there  used  to  be ; and  I do  not  think  there  is  a second  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  pay  a respectable  man  in  proportion  to  his  attendance  and  reputa- 
tion, rather  than  according  to  the  quantity  of  drugs  he  supplies. 

6867.  Are  you  aware  that  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  is  necessary  to  give  the 
general  practitioner  a legal  right  to  claim  a reasonable  remuneration  for  his  attend- 
ance : since  the  cases  decided  in  courts  of  law  seem  to  show,  that  either  no  fee,  or 
a very  small  one,  can  be  claimed  for  attendance  by  the  general  practitioner  ? — I am 
not  quite  aware  of  the  facts ; but  I believe  that  the  difficulty  is  obviated,  by  writing 
a prescription,  and  charging  for  a visit. 

6868.  Is  there  anything,  not  elicited  by  the  examination,  which  you  wish  to 
state  to  the  Committee.^ — No,  I believe  not. 

Thomas  King,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

6869.  WERE  you  Eleve  Interne  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris? — I was,  till  the 
end  of  1826. 

6870.  Are  you  now  lecturer  of  anatomy  in  London  ? — I am. 

6871.  Where? — In  Blenheim-street. 

6872.  Where  did  you  receive  your  medical  education  ? — Principally  in  Paris. 

6873.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — Nine  years. 

6874.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Paris? — In  1819. 

6875.  Had  you  received  any  medical  education  in  this  country,  before  you  went 
to  Paris  ? — Very  little. 

6876.  Where  did  you  receive  that? — In  England. 

6877.  Were  you  an  apprentice? — No,  never. 

6878.  Did  you  apply  for,  and  obtain  any  professional  honorary  appointments 
during  your  studies  in  Paris? — Several. 

6879.  What  appointment  did  you  first  succeed  in  obtaining? — I obtained  the 
distinction  of  being  a member  of  the  Ecole  Pratique,  at  the  first  concours,  on  the 
first  attempt. 

6880.  Will  you  explain  what  a medical  concours  implies  ? — Concours  is  a test 
or  trial  of  a man’s  proficiency,  in  any  particular  branch  of  the  medical  art ; vvhere 
every  candidate  entering  for  the  concours  is  subjected  to  public  examination.  A 
man,  to  be  a candidate,  must  have  studied  a certain  minimum  of  time,  but  that 
time  he  may  exceed  ; so  that  if  one  can  learn  as  much  in  one  year,  as  others  have 
done  in  two  or  three  years,  he  may  compete,  and  obtain  equal  distinction,  if  he 
deserves  it. 

6881.  Does  this  act  as  powerful  stimulus  to  the  students? — It  acts  as  a tre- 
mendous stimulus. 

6882.  How  is  the  court  of  examiners  for  the  concours  constituted? — The  court 

is 
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is  formed  by  the  professors  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  a certain  number  of  whom 
are  drawn  by  lot  to  attend  the  concours. 

6883.  Is  not  one-third  of  the  judges  composed  of  agr^ges?— At  present,  I think, 
there  are  two  agr^g6s,  and  three  professors. 

6884.  Does  the  examination  occupy  more  than  one  day? — The  lowest  con- 
cours, which  is  that  for  the  Ecole  Pratique,  occupies,  I think,  two  days. 

6885.  How  many  hours  each  day? — I think  it  lasts  from  about  one  till  four, 
o’clock. 

6886.  Are  the  questions  put  to  the  candidates  at  the  moment? — A certain 

number  of  questions  are  put  into  an  urn;  and  the  questions  put  to  the  candidates 
are  drawn  from  it.  , 

6887.  Are  the  public  in  general,  or  merely  members  of  the  profession,  allowed 
to  attend  the  examination  ? — It  is  quite  public. 

6888.  Does  any  inconvenience  attend  this  publicity? — Not  the  least. 

6889.  Does  not  the  difficulty  sometimes  lie  in  obtaining  auditors  ? — Rather  so. 

68go.  What  was  the  next  appointment  which  you  received  ? — The  next  I ob- 
tained, by  a similar  concours,  was  to  be  dresser  at  the  public  hospitals ; and  after 
that,  I competed  for  the  prizes  which  are  given  every  year,  after  public  concours, 
to  the  members  of  the  Ecole  Pratique.  At  the  end  of  my  first  year’s  study,  as 
one  of  those  members,  had  a vacancy  occurred,  I had  the  right  to  compete  for 
the  office  of  Aide  d’Anatomie  ; and  had  I obtained  such  an  office,  I should  then 
have  had  the  right  to  compete  for  the  office  of  prosecteur  to  the  faculty  ; but  as  no 
such  vacancy  occurred,  the  next  year  I competed  for  the  Interne,  w'hich  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  office  of  house  surgeon  in  our  hospitals,  and,  on  the  second 
concours,  I obtained  the  nomination  as  provisionary  interne.  In  the  following 
year,  on  the  third  concours  in  the  hospitals,  I was  elected  the  second  of  the 
internes  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  A man  may  remain  a dresser  for  three  years;  and 
compete,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  become  an  interne.  I did  not  compete  for 
the  office  of  aide  or  prosecteur,  because  when  a vacancy  did  occur,  I was  already 
an  interne;  and  the  faculty,  deeming  it  difficult  for  a person  to  fulfil  w'ell  the  duties 
of  both  offices,  passed  a law,  at  that  very  time,  that  the  two  should  not  be  held 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  person.  I preferred  retaining  my  office  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu, 

6891.  Is  any  objection  made  to  foreigners  competing  on  these  occasions? — At 
the  time  I was  elected,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  be  unanimously  chosen ; and 
my  name  being  most  conspicuously  an  English  one,  and  the  trial  public,  the 
question  arose,  and  w'as  afterwards  considered  in  the  council  of  the  hospital 
administration,  whether  or  not,  being  a foreigner,  I was  eligible.  After  some 
deliberation,  it  was  decided,  that  foreigners  should  be  admitted  to  the  concours, 
and  that  they  were  eligible  ; and  I recollect  that  the  expressions  used  by  the 
reporter,  upon  that  occasion,  w'ere  “ that  the  council,  being  influenced  by  motives 
of  a high  national  order,  had  in  their  wisdom  declared,  that  France  was  the  country 
of  all  the  talents  that  would  honour  and  serve  her.” 

6892.  In  speaking  of  the  council,  do  you  allude  to  the  central  council,  who 
have  the  superintendence  of  all  the  hospitals  in  Paris? — Yes,  I do. 

6S93.  It  is  from  that  council  that  the  general  regulations  emanate,  by  w'hich 
all  the  hospitals  are  governed  ? — Precisely. 

6894.  What  other  distinctions  did  you  receive? — At  the  end  of  each  year,  I 
obtained  a prize ; and  during  my  service  at  the  hospitals,  I obtained,  by  con- 
cours, the  gold  medal,  which  is  given  for  the  best  register  of  cases  and  the 
best  report  thereon.  At  this  concours  all  the  internes  of  the  different  hospitals 
compete. 

6895.  Did  you  graduate  in  Paris? — I did. 

6896.  You  became  doctor  in  medicine? — Yes. 

6897.  Were  all  those  honours  awarded  to  you,  after  examination  in  public? 
—Yes. 

6898.  Before  graduating  at  Paris,  you  underwent  an  examination  “ dans  les 
lettres”  ? — Yes. 

6899.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  examination  ? — I was  examined  on  the 
Latin  authors,  such  as  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  others:  on  history  and  geogra- 
phy ; also  on  mathematics,  to  a certain  extent. 

. Was  Greek  necessary? — Greek  was  not 
believe  it  is  now. 
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6901.  Ancient  and  modern  history,  and  ancient  and  modern  geography? — Yes; 
and  natural  philosophy. 

6902.  A popular,  or  a mathematical  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy? — Not 
very  deep. 

6903.  Was  there  any  elementary  work  on  natural  philosophy,  that  was  made 
the  text-book  to  examine  you  upon  ? — I do  not  think  that  there  was  any  class 
book  : we  used  to  study  several  works. 

6904.  Was  a knowledge  of  logic  and  rhetoric  required? — Yes. 

6903.  Of  metaphysics? — Of  metaphysics  also. 

6906.  Of  morale? — Yes. 

6907.  Of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra? — Yes. 

6908.  In  any  instance  besides  your  own,  has  the  right  of  foreigners  to  compete 
been  called  in  question? — I believe  that  several  foreigners  have  been  admitted 
since  that  time ; and  that  my  election  was  the  cause  of  several  Irish  gentlemen 
having  competed  since.  I should  mention  to  the  Committee,  that,  before  my 
case,  the  Swiss  had  been  admitted  to  compete ; because  their  names  not  sounding 
so  foreign,  the  question  bad  not  been  mooted.  But  on  my  presenting  the  name  of 
King,  which  is  quite  English,  and  probably  also  on  account  of  my  English  accent, 
the  question  was  raised. 

6909.  Are  examinations  had,  and  degrees  conferred,  in  other  parts  of  France, 
in  the  same  way  as  at  Paris? — Yes  there  are  three  academies,  one  at  Paris,  one  at 
Strasburg,  and  one  at  Montpelier. 

6910.  Are  they  all  under  the  same  regulations  ? — Precisely. 

6911.  Are  they  under  any  public  ordinance? — Yes,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Ministre  de  I’Instruction  Publique. 

6912.  One  uniform  system  prevails  throughout  France  respecting  medical  edu- 
cation ? — Yes. 

6913.  Is  it  necessary  that  every  medical  practitioner,  employed  by  the  French 
government,  whether  al)road  or  at  home,  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  French 
medical  code? — Yes. 

6914.  Have  any  practical  measures  been  founded  on  the  late  Rapport,  made  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  a committee  of  that  body  ? — I believe 
not. 

6915.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  present  system  of  medical  and 
surgical  education  in  France?  —At  present  tlie  examinations  are  so  conducted  as  to 
form  a guide  to  the  student,  in  what  order  he  ought  to  study  the  different  branches 
of  medical  science. 

6916.  A distinct  course  of  study  is  laid  down  for  each  year? — Yes. 

6917.  How  many  years  does  it  require  ? — Four  years. 

6918.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  preliminary  education  shall  have  been  completed, 
before  it  is  permitted  to  enter  on  the  course  of  medical  study? — Yes  it  is. 

6919.  Therefore  there  would  be  four  years,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation?— Yes.  I should  state,  however,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  that  the  regulation,  requiring  previous  general  studies,  has  been  enforced 
strictly.  By  means  of  bribery,  I have  known  those  rules  to  be  broken  through, 
even  in  France. 

6920.  Who,  do  you  mean,  have  been  bribed  ? — I mean,  that  in  some  w^ay  or 
other,  clerks  of  offices  have  been  able  to  get  degrees,  in  some  instances. 

6921.  Are  candidates  for  the  doctorates  in  medicine  and  surgery,  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  obliged  to  pass  through  nearly  the  same  course  of  medical 
education? — Yes,  the  education  is  almost  the  same:  the  difference  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning. 

6922.  A student  in  medicine  is  obliged  to  study  surgery,  and  a student  in  sur- 
gery is  obliged  to  study  medicine? — Precisely. 

6923.  What  improvement  does  the  course  of  study  and  examination,  in  the 
Paris  university,  admit  of? — Perhaps  it  is  not  so  perfect,  as  it  might  be  made. 
I do  not  think  that  every  pupil  should  be  bound  to  attend  the  different  courses 
exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  noted  down. 

6924.  Is  it  desirable  that  some  order  should  be  prescribed? — Yes;  but  I should 
say,  not  strictly  ; because  there  ought  to  be  some  attention  paid  to  the  different 
degrees  of  promptness  with  which  the  different  pupils  acquire  their  knowledge. 

6925.  You  admit,  however,  that  the  more  elementary  branches  should  precede 
the  more  complicated? — Yes. 

6926.  Ought 
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6926.  Ought  the  student  to  attend  a course  on  physiology  distinct  from  that  of  Thos.  King,  Esq. 

anatomy  ?— It  is  so  vast  a subject,  that  I should  think  it  necessary.  ^ 

6927.  Even  admitting  that,  in  order  to  excite  attention,  to  give  an  interest  to  the  ^ 
subject,  and  thus  impress  the  structure  on  the  student’s  memory,  it  may  be  proper, 

to  a certain  extent,  to  mix  physiology  and  pathology  with  anatomy,  yet  you  consider 
that  the  student  should  be  required  to  attend  distinct  courses  on  physiology  and 
on  morbid  anatomy? — Yes,  the  only  proper  course  of  physiology  in  the  world,  - 
|;hat  I am  acquainted  with,  is  that  taught  oy  experiment ; and  although  they  have 
a distinct  professor  of  physiology  in  the  faculty  of  Paris,  they  have  no  experimental 
physiology  ; and  this  is  the  only  course  that  will  impress  upon  the  memory  of 
the  student  physiological  facts. 

6928.  What  part  of  the  Paris  system  of  study  and  examination  might  be  adopted 
in  this  country  with  advantage  ? — I cannot  say  : the  Paris  system  seems  to  me  to 
work  much  better  than  ours. 

6929.  Are  the  students  on  quitting  the  University  of  Paris  to  enter  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  or  surgery,  more  thoroughly  instructed  than  our  students  usually 
are,  when  they  quit  London,  after  receiving  their  licence  and  diploma? — Yes, 
unquestionably. 

6930.  Are  all  the  medical  officers  in  the  French  army  and  navy,  and  all  those 
in  the  civil  employ  of  Government,  required  to  have  undergone  the  same  education? 

— They  are. 

6931.  In  the  case  of  medical  service  in  the  French  army  or  navy,  is  not  a cer- 
tain reduction  made  in  the  term  of  study  required  to  be  passed  at  the  university, 
provided  the  person  claiming  the  exemption,  has  been  serving  as  medical  assistant 
in  the  army  or  navy? — Yes,  there  is  certain  time  allowed. 

6932.  I'o  what  extent  might  the  French  system  be  adopted  in  this  country  ? — 

I see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a uniform  system  here.  I am  quite  per- 
suaded that  if  the  English  students  had  the  facilities  for  studying  medicine  which 
the  French  have,  the  English  school  of  medicine  would  be  equal  to,  or  rather 
superior  to,  all  foreign  schools.  For  the  English  students  have  patience  and  perse- 
verance in  a greater  degree,  I think,  than  the  French. 

6933.  Does  any  advantage  attend  dividing  the  examination  of  general  practi- 
tioners between  two  different  boards? — No;  I should  think  that  the  education 
would  be  more  complete,  if  it  were  more  uniform. 

6934.  Would  you  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a general  board  to  superintend 
the  education  of  medical  students,  and  the  practice  of  medical  practitioners  ? — 

Decidedly. 

6935.  How  ought  it  to  be  constituted  ? — Of  men  of  the  best  qualifications. 

6936.  Ought  there  to  be  more  than  one  grade  in  the  profession  ? — I should 
think  not. 

6937.  Whom  would  you  make  eligible,  and  whom  electors,  for  this  board? — 

I should  say  that  every  member  of  the  faculty  ought  to  be  eligible  ; and  the  elector,  - 
if  you  had  a person  sufficiently  responsible,  ought  to  be  the  Government.  I do  not  • 
say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  would  not  be  better  to  vest  the  election  in 
a general  body  ; but  if  you  could  have  one  individual  made  responsible,  as  the 
lord  chancellor  is  for  his  decisions,  that  would  be  the  fit  mode  of  electing. 

6938.  Were  your  certificates  of  study  and  professional  distinctions  at  Paris, 
admitted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons? — No.  I w-as  not  admitted  to  examination, 
until  after  making  several  applications. 

6939.  They  did  at  last  admit  your  Paris  certificates  ? — Yes,  they  admitted  me  to 
examination. 

6940.  Did  you  experience  some  difficulty  ? — Yes  ; there  was  some  delay,  and 
some  deliberation  necessary,  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  the  College,  1 could  not  be  admitted  to  examination  ; but  the  College, 
having,  in  special  cases,  the  power  of  suspending  these  regulations,  after  deliberating 
upon  my  qualifications,  allowed  me  to  be  examined  for  their  diploma. 

6941.  Were  you  ever  a candidate  for  any  hospital  office  in  London ? — Yes;  I 
once  w’as  a candidate,  certainly. 

6942.  What  was  the  office,  and  where? — The  assistant-surgeoncy  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital. 

6943.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  was,  that  I w'as  given  to  understand  by 
one  of  the  full  surgeons  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  that  no  man  had  any  chance  of 
becoming  a hospital  surgeon  unless  he  had  been  an  apprentice  or  pupil  (I  forget 
which  he  said)  to  the  hospital. 
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6944.  Does  not  such  a regulation  tend  rather  to  occasion  the  election  of  men 
as  hospital  officers,  of  inferior  eminence  to  those  who  would  be  elected,  were  the 
choice  made,  as  it  is  at  Paris,  out  of  the  whole  body  of  professors  r — I think  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  than  a system 
that  would  limit  the  choice  to  a few  individuals,  who  might  happen  to  have  money 
enough  to  buy  themselves  an  apprenticeship.  But  even  if  the  limitation  extend 
only  to  pupils,  it  must  operate  injuriously  upon  the  profession  ; and  in  the  long  run, 
upon  the  hospital. 

6945.  Does  not  every  regulation  of  this  kind,  which  deprives  the  profession 
generally  of  such  an  object  of  emulation,  deprive  it  also  of  a motive  for  exertion 
and  good  conduct;  and  so  far  tend  to  prevent  its  becoming  a liberal  profession  ? — 
Decidedly.  I could  mention  to  the  Committee  men  of  the  first  talent,  who  have 
gone  abroad  to  India,  and  America,  and  other  distant  countries ; and  who  would 
have  conferred  honour  and  been  of  use  to  their  country,  had  they  been  retained  at 
home,  as  they  might  have  been,  by  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advancement,  by  a 
system  of  open  competition,  to  public  hospital  appointments. 

6946.  Is  the  plan  of  limiting  competition,  which  is  followed  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  the  plan  pursued  generally  in  the  other  London  hospitals? — I understand 
that  in  other  hospitals  it  is  still  more  exclusive. 

6947.  Were  the  mode  of  electing  to  hospital  appointments  the  same  in  this 
country  as  in  France,  and  were  these  appointments  held  out  to  all  the  profession, 
as  rewards  for  professional  science,  and  skill,  and  industry,  and  good  conduct,  wmuld 
they  not  be  highly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  desired  improvement  in  the  edu- 
cation of  medical  men  ? — Most  decidedly. 

6948.  Do  you  mean  that  ail  the  hospitals  should  be  placed,  as  they  are  at  Paris, 
under  one  uniform  system  of  regulations ; and  that  men  of  proper  education  should 
be  allowed  freely  to  compete  for  the  medical  appointments  in  the  hospitals,  of  what- 
ever country  they  might  be  natives? — Precisely  so. 

6949.  Has  the  emulation,  which  this  system  of  concours  has  excited  in  France, 
been  the  occasion  of  great  exertion  to  improve  the  science  of  the  profession,  greater 
perhaps  than,  during  the  same  period,  has  been  made  in  England  ? — If  you  look 

' over  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  for  science  abroad,  you  will  find 
that  they  are,  almost  to  a man,  persons  who  were  first  brought  into  notice,  and 

' trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  study,  by  the  concours : and,  in  fact,  I believe  it 
is  to  this  system  that  medical  science  owes  the  principal  discoveries  that  have  lately 
been  made. 

6950.  Is  it  the  hope  of  receiving  pecuniary  reward,  or  of  obtaining  notoriety  for 
their  own  talents,  that  is  the  principal  inducement  to  medical  men  in  France  to  offer 
for  the  public  concours? — Principally,  the  notoriety:  for  instance,  a man  has  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  forwarr!  his  individual  views  and  discoveries  ; and  of  course 
if  he  possesses  any  particular  talents,  they  are  in  this  way  recommended  to  notice. 

6951.  Does  the  government  hold  out  any  rewards  to  the  men  who  on  these 
occasions  distinguish  themselves? — Constantly;  they  are  the  men  on  whom  the 

' eye  of  the  government  is  constantly  fixed. 

6952.  Are  not  the  members  of  the  Acad^mie  de  Medicine  chosen  out  of  men 
who  have  thus  acquired  distinction? — Yes;  those  are  the  men  who  have  a greater 
chance  of  being  elected  to  those  offices,  than  others. 

6953.  Considering  that  many  of  the  hospitals  in  this  country  depend  for  their 
support  on  private  subscribers,  how  would  you  be  able  to  introduce  the  French 
plan,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  their  concurrence,  as  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  right  of  electing  to  hospital  appointments,  whomsoever  they  like  to 
favour? — I suppose  it  must  be  done  by  passing  a law’  requiring  every  candidate  to 
go  through  a certain  course  of  examination,  and  to  give  practical  proof  of  his 

• superior  acquirements.  He  ought  to  be  tried  by  a fair  public  tribunal,  composed 
of  the  superiors  of  the  profession. 

6954.  Suppose  that  several  candidates,  by  such  a mode  of  trial,  were  proved  to 
possess  ample  qualifications ; would  you  ffien  allow  the  subscribers  to  choose  from 
the  candidates  so  proved  to  be  qualified,  whomsoever  they  pleased? — Yes,  de- 
cidedly. 

6955.  Are  not  the  hospitals  in  Paris  principally  supported  out  of  property  that 
belonged  to  many  private  institutions  of  a similar  kind,  which  existed  before  the 
lime  of  the  French  Revolution ; and  which  were  confiscated  to  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  existing  hospitals,  the  whole  being  vested  for  that  purpose  in  the 
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hands  of  a commission  ? — Yes,  principally  so.  There  are  no  private  subscriptions ; 
only  legacies. 

6956.  Do  you  know  the  constitution  of  the  Board  for  the  superintendence  of 
hospitals? — Yes. 

6957.  By  whom  are  the  members  of  it  appointed,  and  what  is  its  constitution  ? 
— It  is  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  consists  principally  of  peers  of  France, 
or  other  distinguished  men,  who  are  eminent  in  'the  sciences.  For  instance,  we 
had  Count  Chaptal,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  men  of  that  sort. 

6958.  Ought  there  to  be  a Board  in  London  to  confer  medical  degrees,  after 
due  examination? — Yes. 

6959.  How  would  you  constitute  such  a Board  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  approved  by  the  public  concours  to  be  the 
most  competent. 

6960.  Are  judges,  appointed  to  decide  the  concours  in  Paris,  themselves  prin- 
cipally the  teachers? — Not  private  teachers. 

6961.  Professors? — Yes.  There  should  not  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  dis- 
tant connexion  between  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  and  the  salary  paid  to  the  profes- 
sors for  examination.  There  should  be  a fixed  salary,  totally  unconnected  with 
the  fees ; and  if  there  be  a premium  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  a premium  for  re- 
jection. 

6962.  What  is  the  case  in  France?  do  the  professors  receive  any  portion  of  the 
pupil’s  fees  ? — They  do  receive  so  much  money  for  attending  the  examination. 
Now  I think  that  is  decidedly  bad.  Their  remuneration  ought  not  to  depend  at  all 
upon  the  examinations. 

6963.  Should  it  be  the  honour,  and  not  the  examination  fee  that  prompted  the 
examiners  to  attend  ? — The  salary  should  be  the  same,  whatever  number  of  pupils 
there  might  be. 

6964.  Had  you  remained  in  France,  might  you  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  have 
become  surgeon  to  a French  hospital? — I had  a very  good  chance  of  becoming  so: 
several  of  my  former  colleagues,  of  those  who  did  not  obtain  the  distinction  that  I 
did,  are  now  surgeons  to  Parisian  hospitals. 

6965.  And  by  the  hospital  regulations  that  you  have  referred  to,  you  are  pre- 
cluded from  aspiring  to  stations  in  this  country,  such  as  would  be  open  to  you  in 
France  ? — Entirely  precluded.  It  is  generally  admitted,  and  avowed  in  public, 
that  such  are  the  regulations. 

6966.  What  do  you  mean  by  avowed? — Were  I to  become  a candidate  for  a 
surgeoncy  in  a London  hospital,  several  of  the  hospital  surgeons  who  are  friends 
of  mine,  would  say  to  me,  “ Mr.  King,  the  thing  is  impossible.’* 

6967.  In  France,  does  the  same  man  often  practise  both  medicine  and  surgery? 
— Yes,  particularly  in  the  provinces. 

6968.  How  is  it  in  Paris  ? — In  the  Paris  practice,  there  are  one  or  two  men 
who  scarcely  attend  to  any  thing  but  operations. 

6969.  The  public  it  is  that  decides  that? — Yes. 

6970.  A doctor  in  medicine  may,  by  a slight  additional  course  of  study  and 
of  examination,  become  a doctor  in  surgery? — Yes. 

6971.  There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  medical  law,  to  preclude  him  from  acting 
in  both  capacities? — No  ; and  I am  not  aware  that  the  doctor  in  medicine  would 
be  precluded  from  performing  a surgical  operation.  I do  not  think  the  law  goes 
so  far  as  that. 

6972.  There  exists  no  such  class  as  that  of  our  apothecaries.  The  apothecary 
there  is  a mere  vender  and  compounder  of  medicine  r — Yes  ; but  the  pharmaciens 
there  are  a very  learned  body  : their  examination  is  more  difficult  and  severe, 
more  what  an  examination  ought  to  be,  than  even  the  examination  for  the  medical 
diploma. 

6973.  Is  the  examination  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  to  which  the  candidates 
for  the  medical  diploma  are  subjected,  very  strict  ? — Not  so  strict  as  it  ought  to 
be;  it  ought  to  be  more  demonstrative;  more  practical. 

6974.  Is  it  more  or  less  strict,  according  to  any  information  that  you  have 
received,  than  the  examination  upon  the  same  subjects  is  before  our  Company  of 
Apothecaries  ? — I should  say  that  they  are  about  upon  a par. 

6975.  Is  it  much  more  strict  than  you  have  understood  the  examination  on  the 
same  subjects  to  be  before  the  College  of  Physicians  ? — It  is  more  strict  than  I am 
told  it  is  before  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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6976.  Is  not  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in  surgery  of  a 
very  demonstrative  kind  ? — More  so  than  it  is  here. 

6977.  They  are  required,  if  they  are  examined  on  a point  in  anatomy  or  sur- 
gery, to  demonstrate  it  on  the  human  body? — Yes. 

6978.  May  the  physician,  if  he  pleases,  dispense  medicine  to  his  own  patients, 
provided  he  does  not  make  a charge  for  it? — Yes,  I should  think  he  might;  but  if 
it  could  be  interpreted  that  he  in  any  way  profited  by  the  dispensing  of  medicine 
in  that  way,  he  would  lose  the  right  of  practising. 

6979.  Is  there  any  such  distinction  as  we  have  between  the  chemist  who  sells 
and  compounds  medicine,  and  the  apothecary  who  sells,  compounds,  and  pre- 
scribes?— No  person  can  sell  medicine,  who  prescribes ; nor  can  any  one  prescribe 
medicine,  who  sells  it.  No  one  can  sell  medicine,  who  is  not  received  at  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  They  have,  indeed,  the  herbalistes,  but  even  they  are  obliged 
to  pass  examination. 

6980.  Is  there  any  matter  which  has  not  been  elicited  during  your  examination, 
that  you  wish  to  state  ? — I think  it  a most  essential  thing  that  all  examinations 
should  be  public.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  English  students  are  too  nervous  to 
submit  to  a public  examination.  I am  astonished  it  should  be  said  that  the 
English  youth  are  more  timid  and  less  bold  than  the  youth  of  other  nations,  when 
it  is  notorious  that  they  are  rather  conspicuous  for  their  courage. 

6981.  Is  it  not  a point  of  importance  in  the  education  of  one  w-ho  is  to  be 
a physician  or  surgeon,  that  he  should  have  presence  of  mind,  and  confidence  to 
state  before  numbers  of  people  what  he  thinks  or  knows? — Most  decidedly. 

6982.  And  therefore  any  training  or  preparation  that  will  give  him  self-confidence 
in  the  presence  of  a numerous  assembly,  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fession ? — Certainly ; I should  say  again,  that  the  private  examination  is  much 
more  dreaded  than  a public  one.  The  student  dreads  being  rejected,  because  he 
fears  questions  being  put  to  him  he  cannot  answer ; because  he  does  not  know 
w'hat  sort  of  question  may  be  put,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  treated  fairly  or  not. 

6983.  Is  the  whole  of  the  examination  viva  voce  at  Paris  ? — Partly  written 
questions,  and  partly  viva  voce. 

6984.  Varying  the  mode  of  examination  tends  to  place  the  nervous  and  the 
bold  man  on  a more  equal  footing  ? — Decidedly ; but  I never  saw  any  person 
evince  the  slightest  nervousness  at  a public  examination. 

6985.  Is  not  a public  examination  the  best  protection  against  partiality,  and 
unjust  or  unfair  questions  being  put? — I think  it  is  the  best  and  only  protection. 
It  is  a thing  so  solemn,  so  just,  so  revered  by  every  lover  of  fair  dealing,  that  there 
is  nothing  terrific  in  it. 

6986.  If  an  uniform  course  of  study  and  examination  were  enforced  in  every 
medical  school  in  the  empire,  as  the  requisite  qualification  for  a diploma,  can  you 
see  any  reason  why  a person  who  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the  diploma  in  one 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  should  be  deprived  of  any  privilege  accruing  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  like  diploma,  conferred  in  either  of  the  other  two  kingdoms  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

6987.  Would  you  extend  these  privileges  to  persons  who  had  graduated  in  foreign 
universities,  of  sufficient  celebrity  as  schools  of  medicine,  to  give  a reasonable 
degree  of  security  to  the  public  that  such  graduates  were  properly  qualified  : if  it 
was  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  really  were  so,  they  being  required  to  undergo 
examination  ? — Y es.  ’ 

6988.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  examinations  take  place  in  other  medical 
schools  upon  the  Continent  ? — I am  not  well  acquainted  with  them.  I think  that 
public  examinations,  public  honours  and  uniformity  of  system,  are  the  three  great 
matters  to  be  considered. 
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•Statement  of  the  various  Fees  taken  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ' - - p.  [1 

■Return  of  the  Number  of  the  Members  of  the  College  in  each  Year,  from  1823  to  1834, 

p.  [1 

-Return  of  a detailed  Statement  of  the  annual  Income  and  Charges,  and  of  the  actual 
Receipts  and  Payments  of  the  College,  during  each  of  the  last  Three  Years : — Also, 
a Return  of  the  annual  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  the  College,  for  the  Year  ending 
10th  July  1834  ---------  --_p.  [2 

■Receipts  for  Disfranchisement,  in  the  Ten  Years  from  1824  to  1833,  both  inclusive  p.  [8 

•Account  of  the  Fees  received  by  the  Members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Roj'al 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  from  the  1st  of  January  1823  to  the  31st  of  December 

1832 P-  [8 

Return  of  the  Course  of  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  -------------p.  [8 

•Return  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College,  Examined  and 
Approved,  or  Rejected,  in  each  Year  from  1823  to  1833,  both  Years  inclusive  - p.  [8 
•Return  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  to  serve  in  the  Army  or  Navy  Service,  severally,  as 
aforesaid.  Examined  and  Approved,  or  Rejected,  by  the  College,  from  1823  to  1833,  both 
Years  inclusive  ------------p.  [9 

-Return  of  the  Days  on  which  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  were  Examined  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  from  the  1st  day  of  July  1822  to  the  30th  day  of  June 
1834;  of  the  Hours  at  which  every  such  Examination  began  and  ended;  of  the  Number 
of  Examiners  who  Attended ; and  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  Examined,  and  of  the 
Number  of  Candidates  Rejected,  on  every  such  Day  - - - - * P-  [9 

-Return  of  the  Number  of  Days  on  which  Candidates  for  the  Service  of  the  Army  or  Navy, 
severally,  were  Examined,  and  the  Number  of  Hours  devoted  to  every  such  Examina- 
tion ; of  the  Number  of  Examiners  who  attended  ; and  of  the  Number  of  Candidates 
Examined,  and  Approved  or  Rejected,  on  each  Day  of  Examination,  during  the  Years 

1831,  1832  and  1833 P-  [13 

.Return  of  the  several  Anatomical  Schools  and  Teachers  attended  by  the  Candidates 
Examined  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College  in  the  Years  1831,  1832  and  1833;  of  the 
respective  Numbers  who  attended  each  of  the  said  Schools  or  Teachers ; and  of  the 
respective  Numbers  Approved,  and  Rejected,  upon  Examination  - - - p-  [14 

-Return  of  the  several  Hospitals  attended  by  the  Candidates  Examined  for  the  Diploma  of 
the  College  in  the  Years  1831,  1832  and  1833  ; of  the  Number  who  respectively 
attended  each  of  the  said  Hospitals;  and  of  the  respective  Number  Approved  and 
Rejected,  upon  Examination  - - - - - - - -p.  [18 

• Return  of  all  the  Office-Bearers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  from  1st  January  1823 
to  1st  January  1834,  stating  the  Date  of  the  Election  of  each  to  his  Office,  and  whether 
at  the  time  of  his  Election,  or  prior  or  subsequent  thereto,  he  gave  Public  Lectures  on 
any  Branch  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Science;  or  was  Medical  Officer  in  any  Hospital; 
and  if  so,  when  he  Lectured,  and  to  what  Hospital  he  was  attached  - - ■ p.  [22 

-Return  of  any  Patronage  exercised  by  the  College,  or  by  the  Office-Bearers  of  the  College, 
as  such,  in  the  way  of  Presentation,  or  Right  of  Election  to  Offices  of  Emolument  in  or 
out  of  the  College  - --  --  --  --  --  p.  [-22 

•Return  of  any  Offices  or  Seats  at  Boards  of  Commissioners,  held  by  the  Officers  of  the 
College,  as  such  - --  --  --  --  --  p.  [23 

Return  of  any  Offices  or  Seats  at  Boards  of  Commissioners,  to  which  the  College,  or  the 
Officers  of  the  College,  have  been  required  to  recommend  during  the  last  Ten  Years, 

P-  [23 

Regulations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  respecting  the  Recognition  of  Teachers’ 
Certificates,  from  1815  to  the  present  time;  showing  the  successive  Alterations  of  the 
same,  and  the  Date  of  each  Alteration  -------  - p.  [23 

-Regulations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  Education  of  Candidates  for  the 
Diploma  of  the  College,  according  to  the  several  Editions  of  the  same  from  1815  down 
to  the  present  time,  giving  the  Date  of  every  altered  Edition  - - - - p-  [24- 

Regulations  of  the  College  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  c£  the 
College,  according  to  the  several  Editions  of  the  same,  from  1815  down  to  the  present 
time,  giving  the  Date  of  eveiy  altered  Edition  ------  p.  [26 
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No.  20. — Regulations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  to  serve 
as  Surgeons  or  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Army,  and  as  Surgeons  or  Surgeons’  Mates  in 
the  Navy,  showing  any  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  such  Regulations  during  the 
last  Ten  Years  - - - - - - - - - - - -p*[2  7 

No.  21. — Regulations  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  respecting  the 
Professional  Education  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma,  dated  27  Aprd  1831  - p.  [28 

No.  22. — Regulations  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  respecting  the 
Professional  education  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma,  dated  10  July  1834  - p [2g 

No.  23. — Circular  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  to  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dated  2 July  1834  - * P-  [29 

No.  24. — Circular  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  to  the 
Lecturers  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dated  21  July  1834-  p.  [29 

No.  25 — Correspondence  respecting  the  Recognition,  by  the  Council  and  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  situate  in  Nutford-place, 
Bryanstone-square  - _.p. 

No.  26. — Correspondence  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  in 
the  Years  1830  and  1831,  on  the  subject  of  granting  particular  Privileges  to  that 
Infirmary  ------------  - p.  [41 

No.  27. — Letter  from  Lord  Francis  Conyngham  to  James  Bennett,  Esq.,  dated  9 October  1824, 
respecting  the  establishment  of  an  Anatomical  School  in  Paris  - - * !>•  [44 

No.  28. — Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Messrs.  E.  Grainger,  of  Birmingham,  and  R.  D.  Grainger,  of  Southwark,  respecting 

the  Recognition  ot  the  Webb-street  Lectures  and  School  by  the  said  Court  - p.  [45 

No.  29. — Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bennett,  respecting  the  Recognition  by  the  said  Court,  of  him  as  a Teacher, 

P-  [47 

No.  30. — Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and 

Mr.  Francis  Kiernan  respecting  the  Recognition,  by  the  said  Court,  of  him  as  a 

Teacher  - - - - - - - - - - - - " P*  [49 

No.  31. — Observations,  in  refutation  of  Charges  publicly  made  by  certain  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  against  its  legally-constituted  Authorities  - p.  1 50 

No.  32. — Address  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  by  Mr.  Abernetby, 
upon  his  election  as  President,  on  the  14th  day  of  July  1826  - - - - P-  [52 

No.  33. — Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Mr.  William  Dobson,  of  Princes-street,  Westminster,  respecting  the  Recognition,  by  the 
Court,  of  him  as  a Teacher  - -.--.-_.p. 

No.  34. — Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Mr.  Corry  Laughlin,  of  Lower  Dorset-street,  Dublin,  respecting  the  Recognition,  by  the 
said  Court,  of  him  as  a Teacher  --------  -p.  [58 

No.  35. — Petition  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  to  His  Majesty,  on  the  Application, 
from  the  London  University,  for  a Charter  to  empower  them  to  grant  Medical  Degrees. 
Presented  March  1834  - -p.  [60 


No.  36. — Grant  from  Government  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Museum  of  the  late 
John  Hunter  - --  --  --  --  --  - p.  [61 

No.  37. — Regulations  for  the  Admission  of  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  others,  to 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  to  the  Library,  with  the  Date  of  the  first  Enacting  of  those 
Regulations  - --p.  [62 

No.  38. — Number  of  Persons  entitled  to  Admission  to  the  Museum  and  Library,  who  actually  made 
use  of  their  Privilege  during  each  of  the  Two  last  Years  - - - * P-  [63 

No.  39. — Account  of  any  Lectures,  on  any  Branch  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Science,  given  at  the 
College  ; stating  the  Number  of  such  Lectures,  their  Subject,  and  by  whom  given,  during 
each  of  the  last  Five  Years  - --  --  --  --  p.  [64 

No.  40. — Return  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  of  any  Minutes  of  Evidence  or 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Destruction  of  a portion  of  the  Hunterian  MSS.  p.  [65 

No.  41. — Copies  of  Cases  and  Opinions,  submitted  to  and  given  by  Counsel,  as  to  the  Powers  of  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  to  compel  Persons  practising  burger)'  within  7 Miles  of  London  to 
be  examined,  &c.  - --  --  --  --  --  p.  [76 

No.  42. — Case,  and  Opinions,  as  to  the  Power  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  to  establish 
a new  Board  to  e.xamine  in  Midwifery  - - - - - - - -p.  [81 

No.  43. — Return  of  the  Names  of  Persons  to  whom  Licences  for  practising  Anatomy  have  been 
grantea,  the  Places  where  licensed  to  practise,  and  the  Dates  of  their  Licenses  > p.  [83 

No.  44 — Abstract  of  the  List  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London  - - - ■ P-  [^7 

No.  45. — Resolution  of  the  Teachers  of  Anatomy  in  London,  communicated  to  the  Home  Office 

p.  [87 
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APPENDIX. 

PART  II. 


— No.  1.  — 

STATEMENT  of  the  various  Fees  taken  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

On  the  articling  of  a student  of  the  art  and  science  of  surgery,  to  a member 
of  the  College,  which  sum  is  allowed  in  the  fee  for  the  diploma  upon 
such  student’s  subsequent  admission  as  a member  of  the  College  - 
For  the  diploma  of  the  College,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  stamp 
duty  of  1 1.  paid  to  Government  -------- 

For  a certificate  of  having  received  the  diploma  of  the  College  --- 
On  the  release  or  disfranchisement  of  a member  - - - - _ 

For  a certificate  of  qualification  as  surgeon  in  the  army,  navy.  East  India 
Company’s  or  merchants’  service;  which  sum  is  deducted  from  the  fee 
for  the  diploma,  when  subsequently  granted  to  any  such  surgeon  - 
^For  a certificate  of  qualification  as  assistant-surgeon  or  mate  in  the  army, 
navy,  or  East  India  Company’s  service 
On  a candidate  for  examination  calling  a special  court  of  examiners  - 
On  admission  to  the  Council  of  the  College  ------ 

On  admission  to  the  court  of  examiners  of  the  College  - - - - 


geons. 

£. 

S. 

10 

10 

21 

— 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

21 

- 

21 

- 

G.  J.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  2.  — 


RETURN  of  the  Number  of  the  Members  of  the  College  in  each  year,  from 

1823  down  to  1834. 


Increase. 

Total. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1824,  there  were  in  the  printed  list  the  names 

of  upwards  of  5,000  members,  presumed  to  be  living,  from  their 
death  not  having  been  reported  at  the  College  - - - - 

- 

5,000 

1824,  the  increase  upon  the  list  was  ------ 

205 

5,205 

1825,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

00 

1826,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

302 

5,789 

1827,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

286 

6,075 

1828,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

298 

6,373 

1829,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

340 

6,713 

1830,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

389 

0 

to 

1831,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

359 

7,461 

1832,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

267 

7,728 

1833,  ditto  - --  --  --  --  -- 

397 

8,125 

The  above  numbers  have  been  obtained,  by  deducting  from  the  number  of  membersi 
admitted  within  each  year,  the  number  of  members  reported  within  the  year  to  be  de- 
ceased ; and  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation  to  the  numbers. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 
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— No.  3.  — 

RETURN  of  a detailed  Statement  of  the  annual  Income  and  Charges,  and  of  the 
actual  Receipts  and  Payments  of  the  College,  during  each  of  the  last  three 
years; — Also,  a Return  of  the  annual  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  the  College, 
for  the  year  ending  loth  July  1834. 


RECEIPTS,  1831. 

Section  1. — Interest  of  Funded  Property. 

Dividends  on  £.  40,000  consols  - - - _ - 

Ditto  - - - 18,000  reduced  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - - 21,000  ditto  - - - - 

Trust  Funds : 

Dividends  on  £.  1,684  4 4 Hunterian 

Ditto  - - - 333  6 8 Jacksonian  - - - 

Ditto  - - _ 300  - - Sir  C.  Blicke’s 

Ditto  - - - 300  - - Sir  G.  Blane’s 

Ditto  - - - 689  16  5 Mr.  Gale’s  - - - 

Section  2. — Court  of  Examiners. 
Receipts  at  the  several  courts  of  examiners  - - - 

Amount  of  Mr.  Door’s  note  in  payment  of  fee  for  diploma 

Section  3. — Release  of  Members. 

Fee  on  Mr.  Fergusson’s  release  - - - _ - 


Section  4. — Admission  to  Council  and  Court  of  Examiners. 
Fee  on  Mr.  Swan’s  admission  to  Council 
Ditto  Mr.  Andrews’s  ditto  examiners  - 


Section  5.— Rent. 

One  year’s  rent  of  Mr.  Pollock  _ - - . 

Section  6. — Miscellaneous. 
Sale  of  list  of  members  _ _ _ _ . 

Ditto  catalogue  of  museum  - - - - - 

Ditto  - ditto  - library  - - - - - 

Ditto  duplicate  books 


PAYMENTS,  1831. 

Section  1. — College. 

Fees  to  Council,  21  members  _ _ _ 

D,itto  examiners,  10  members  - - - 

Ditto  treasurers  and  auditors,  8 ditto 
Dinners  of  Council  _ - - - _ 

Ditto  - examiners  ------ 

Expenses  of  venison  under  Royal  warrant 
Tea,  coffee,  courts,  committees  and  candidates 
Fuel  -------- 

Lights ; gas,  oil  and  candles  - - - 

Printing  ------- 

Stationery  ------- 

Hunterian  oration  - - - - - 

Lectures  ------- 

Jacksonian  prize  ------ 

List  of  members  ------ 

Diploma  stamps  ------ 

Rent  -------- 

Insurance  ------- 

Repairs  ------- 

Taxes  and  rates  ------ 

Furniture  ------- 

Law  expenses  ------ 

Postage  ------- 


Newspapers  - - - 

Miscellaneous  - - - 

Secretary’s  incidental  payments 


£. 

s. 

d. 

1,200 

- 

- 

270 

- 

- 

315 

50 

10 

6 

10 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

— 

- 

20 

13 

10 

9.098 

19 

12 

— 

— 

10 

10 

- 

.aminers. 

21 

- 

- 

21 

— 

39 

10 

- 

13 

10 

13 

9 

- 

10 

10 

— 

12 

8 

6 

TAL  - 

- 

£. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

325 

10 

- 

2,743 

13 

- 

30 

9 

- 

96 

7 

- 

30 

15 

- 

7 

4 

10 

73 

10 

- 

56 

16 

6 

74 

- 

6 

45 

18 

9 

19 

5 

10 

80 

5 

6 

114 

12 

6 

4 

19 

- 

46 

15 

7 

394 

- 

- 

52 

- 

— 

45 

- 

- 

65 

1 

6| 

372 

1 1 

6 

31 

19 

8 

60 

15 

- 

8 

18 

6 

9 

4 

- 

19 

10 

1 1 

10 

15 

9 

£.  s.  d. 


1,884  4 4 

9,110  19  - 
10  10  - 

42  - - 

39  10  - 


49  17  6 


11,137  - 10 


s.  d. 


4,819  19  10  J 
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Section  2. — Museum. 

Catalogue  ------- 

Anatomical  articles  - - -- 

Preparation  glasses,  bottles,  jars,  &c.  - 

Spirit  -------- 

Lead,  bladders,  &c.  tops  of  glasses 
Instruments  - - - - - - 

Tablets  and  labels  for  dry  preparations  - 
Stationery  - - ' - 

Turnery  - - _ - _ _ 

Printing 

Fuel  -------- 

Light;  gas,  oil  and  candles  - - - - 

Furniture  ------- 

Painting  labels  and  numbering  - - _ 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

Conservator’s  incidental  payments 


Catalogue 
Foreign  books 
Expenses  on  ditto 
English  books 
Binding 
Incidental  - 


Section  3. — Library. 


Section  4. — Stipendiary  Officers  and  Servants. 
Secretary  - --  --  --  -- 

Beadle  - --  --  --  -- 

College  messenger 
Conservator  - 
1st  assistant  ditto  - , - 

2d  ••  ditto  - --  --  --  - 

Pearson,  1st  museum  porter  ------ 

Horsey,  2d  - ditto 
Searson  - - ditto 

Win.  Pearson,  temporary  ditto  - - - - - 

Librarian  - --  --  --  -- 

Pearson,  attending  on  meetings  of  court  - - - 

Horsey  - 

Wm.  Pearson  - --  --  --  - 

Hunt  ---------- 


Purchase  of  stock 
Commission 


Section  5. — Investment. 


£. 

S. 

d. 

262 

6 

10 

238 

2 

1 

45 

18 

6 

108 

17 

6 

6 

14 

- 

4 

3 

5 

40 

7 

- 

10 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

- 

— 

67 

4 

6 

42 

18 

8 

7 

10 

- 

17 

- 

4 3 

8 

5 

6 

21 

4 

9 

148 

4 

228 

7 

3 

12 

10 

1 

123 

18 

1 

123 

8 

6 

- 

15 

6 

500 

180 

— 

- 

78 

- 

- 

435 

17 

- 

200 

- 

- 

200 

— 

— 

88 

8 

- 

50 

18 

- 

30 

12 

- 

30 

- 

- 

400 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

6 

— 

— 

7 

12 

- 

,232 

10 

5 

— 

“ 

- 

£. 

£.  s.  d. 


890  - 4 


637  3 5 


2,217  7 


3.237  10  - 


11,802  - 8 


G.  J.  Guthrie,  President. 


RECEIPTS,  1832. 

Section  1. — Interest  of  Funded  Property. 

Dividends  on  40,000 1.  consols  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - 21,000  L reduced  - - - - - 

Trust  Funds : 

Dividends  on  £.  1,684  4 4 Hunterian  - - - 

Ditto  - - - 333  6 8 Jacksonian  - - - 

Ditto  - - - 300  - - Sir  C.  Blicke’s 

Ditto  - - - 300  - - Sir  G.  Blane’s 

Ditto  - - - 689  16  5 Mr.  Gale’s  - - - 

Section  2. — Court  of  Examiners. 
Receipts  at  the  several  meetings  of  the  court 

Section  3. — Release  of  Members. 

Fee  on  Sir  W.  Waller’s  release  - - - - - 

Ditto  Mr.  Dew’s  ditto  ------ 


a 2 


£. 

s. 

d. 

1,200 

— 

— 

630 

— 

- 

50 

10 

6 

10 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

20 

13 

10 

8,383 

12 

- 

10 

10 

10 

10 

- 

£.  s.  d. 


1.929  4 4 
8,383  12  - 


21  - - 

{continued) 
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Section  4. — Admission  to  Council. 
Fee  on  Mr.  Stanley’s  admission  - - - - 

Section  5. — Rent. 

One  year’s  rent  of  Mr.  Pollock  . _ - - 

Section  6. — Miscellaneous. 
Sale  of  list  of  members  . _ _ _ _ 

Ditto  catalogue  of  museum  - - _ - 

Ditto  - ditto  - library  - - - - - 

Ditto  Memoir  on  Nautilus  _ _ - - 

Section  7. — -Exchequer  Bills. 
Sale  of  1,500 /.  exchequer  bill  - - - - 

370  days’  interest  - - - - - 


PAYMENTS,  1832. 

Section  1. — College. 

Fees  to  Council,  2]  members  - - - - 

Ditto  - examiners,  10  ditto  - ~ - 

Ditto  - treasurers  and  auditors,  8 ditto 
Dinners  of  Council  ------ 

Ditto  - examiners  - - - - - 

Expenses  of  venison  under  Royal  warrant 

Tea  and  coffee,  courts,  committees  and  candidates 

Fuel  - - - -.1-  - - - 

Lights ; gas,  oil  arid  candles  - - - - 

Printing  - -!- 

Stationery 

Hunterian  oration  - - - 

Lectures  - --  --  --  - 

Jacksonian  prize  ------ 

List  of  members  ------ 

Diploma  stamps  ------ 

Rent  --------- 

Insurance  -------- 

Repairs  - --  --  --  - 

Taxes  and  rates  ------ 

Furniture  -------- 

Law  expenses  ------- 

Postage  - --  --  --  - 

Newspaper  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------- 

Secretary’s  incidental  payments  - - - - 

Section  2. — Museum. 

Catalogue  -------- 

Memoir  on  Nautilus  ------ 

Catalogue  of  Sir  W.  Blizard’s  donations 
Anatomical  articles  ------ 

Preparation  glasses,  bottles,  &c.  - _ - - 

Spirit  - --  --  --  - 

Lead,  bladders,  &c.  tops  of  bottles  - - - 

Instruments  ------ 

Stationery  -------- 

Turnery  - --  --  --  - 

Fuel  --------- 

Light  ; gas,  oil,  candles  - - - - 

Shelves  in  spirit  room,  and  wood  for  boxes  - 
Miscellaneous  ------- 

Conservator’s  incidental  payments  - - - 


Foreign  books 
English  books 
Binding 
Stationery  - 


Section  3. — Library. 


£. 

21 

s. 

d. 

39 

10 

- 

21 

3(2uu.  -Jii  ^ 

5 ,if> 

6 

“ 2 

16 

- 

3 

3 

- 

0 

- 1,500  - 

34 

13 

9 

Total 

- - 

£. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

- 135 

9 

- 

- 2,452 

16 

- 

29 

8 

- 

- 84 

2 

- 

28 

10 

6 

7 

9 

6 

73 

10 

— 

40 

10 

— 

52 

9 

- 

39 

9 

6 

66 

8 

2 

70 

16 

6 

128 

1 

- 

29 

33 

19 

19 

2 

- 364 

12 

- 

52 

— 

— 

45 

- 

— 

12 

10 

5 

- 319 

5 

4 

10 

4 

6 

" 582 

14 

1 1 

10 

i 

9 

9 

4 

— 

35 

15 

9 

9 

6 

3 

41 

14 

3 

- 275 

13 

3 

16 

12 

10 

- 225 

4 

3 

55 

19 

4 

101 

16 

3 

4 

14 

5 

12 

8 

9 

9 

5 

6 

1 

6 

6 

47 

10 

- 

41 

1 

6 

37 

10 

4 

3 

1 

8 

18 

6 

- 

- 251 

13 

9 

- 171 

19 

2 

66 

6 

3 

- 

18 

9 

£.  s.  d. 

21  - - 

39  10  - 


32  17  6 


1,534  13  9 


11,961  17  7 


£.  s.  d. 


4,723  12  3 


892  4 10 


490  17  11 
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Secretary  ------ 

Beadle 

College  messenger  - - - - 

Conservator  - - ~ 

First  assistant  ditto  - - - - 

Second  - ditto  - - - - 

Mr.  Dubois,  engaged  in  the  museum 
Pearson,  1st  museum  porter 
Pearson,  2d  - ditto  - - - - 

Librarian  ------- 

Pearson,  attending  on  meetings  of  the  court  • 


Hunt 


ditto 


• £.  s. 

d. 

500  - 

- 

180  - 

— 

78  - 

- 

435  17 

- 

162  10 

- 

200  - 

- 

8 - 

— 

88  8 

- 

88  8 

- 

400  - 

“ 

8 - 

- 

5 8 

- 

Section  5. — Purchase  of  Exchequer  Bills. 

Paid  for  Exchequer  bills  _ - - - - 

— 188  days’  interest  ----- 

— premium  9 s.  ------ 


commission  - 
— Exchequer  bills 


- 1,500  - 

17  12 
6 15 

- 15 

- 1,500  - 


Total  - - 
oiJib 


s.  d. 


2,154  11  - 


3,025  2 6 


11,286  8 6 


G;  J*  Guthrie,  President. 
- lion  0 

RECEIPTS,  1833.  w ..  /oH  lobnw  nof-in;  ■ i>5 


c ^ f j 1 f i ae'^JJimrnoo  .aj-iyoo  ' b 

Section  1. — Interest  01  runded  Property.^ 


Dividends  on  £.40,000  consols  - 
Ditto  - - 21,000  reduced  - 

Ditto  - - 24,000  ditto 

Trust  Funds : 


315  - - 

360 


Dividends  on  £. 

1,684  4 

4 

Hunterian 

- 

- 

50 

10 

6 

Ditto  - - 

333  6 

8 

.Jacksonian  - 

- 

- 

10 

— 

- 

Ditto  - - 

300  - 

— 

Sir  C.  Blicke’s 

- 

- 

9 

— 

- 

Ditto  - - 

300  - 

— 

Sir  G.  Blane’s 

- 

- 

9 

— 

- 

Ditto  - - 

689  16 

5 

Mr.  Gale’s  - 

- 

- 

20 

13 

10 

Section  2. — Court  of  Examiners. 


Receipts  at  courts  of  examiners 
Fees  on  certificates  of  diploma 


10,220  - - 
10  10  - 


Section  3. — Rent. 


Rent 


Section  4. — Miscellaneous. 

By  sale  of  list  of  members  - - - - - 

Ditto  - catalogue  of  museum  - - - - 

Ditto  - ditto  - - library  - - - - 

Ditto  - Memoir  on  Nautilus  - - - - 

Ditto  - duplicate  books  - - - - - 

Section  5. — Exchequer  Bills. 

By  sale  of  £.  1,500  Exchequer  bills  - - - 

— 53  days’  interest  ----- 

— premium  44  s.-  - - - , 


Deduct  commission 


25  16  - 

4 1 6 

29- 

4 14  6 

23  8 9 


£. 


d. 


1,875  - - 


99  4 4 

10,230  10  - 
4 i8  9 


- 1,500  - - 

4 19  4 
33  - - 


U537  19  4 

- 15  - 


Total  - - £. 


60  9 9 


U537  4 4 

13,807  7 2 


« 3 
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PAYMENTS,  1833. 
Section  1. — College. 

Fees  to  Council,  21  members  - - - . 

Ditto  - examiners,  10  ditto  _ _ _ _ 

Ditto  - treasurers  and  auditors,  8 ditto 
Dinners  of  Council 

Ditto  - - examiners  ------ 

Expenses  of  venison  under  Royal  warrants  - 
Tea  and  coffee,  courts,  committees  and  candidates 
Fuel  - - 

Lights ; gas,  oil  and  candles  - - - - 

Printing  - 

Stationery 

Hunterian  oration  ------ 

Lectures  - --  --  --  - 

Jacksonian  prize  ------ 

List  of  members  ------- 

Diploma  stamps  ------- 

Rent  --------- 

Insurance  -------- 

Repairs  - --  --  --  - 

Taxes  and  rates  ------- 

Law  expenses  ------- 

Writing  stationer  ------ 

Parliamentary  agent  ------ 

Postage 

Newspaper  ------- 

Miscellaneous  ------- 

Secretary’s  incidental  payments  - - - - 

Section  2. — Museum. 

Catalogues  -------- 

Anatomical  articles  ------ 

Preparation  glasses,  jars,  &c.  - - - - 

Spirit  - 

Lead,  bladders,  &c.  for  tops  of  bottles  - - - 

Instruments  ------- 

Stationery  -------- 

Turnery  - 

Printing  - 

Fuel  --------- 

Lights ; gas,  oil  and  candles  - - - - - 

Work-bench  and  wood  for  boxes  - - - - 

Lamps  - 

Miscellaneous  ------- 

Conservator’s  incidental  payments  - - - 


£. 

s. 

d . 

- 

425 

5 

- 

- 

3.050 

5 

- 

- 

26 

5 

- 

- 

90 

8 

- 

- 

39 

1 

- 

- 

4 

18 

8 

- 

73 

10 

- 

- 

15 

- 

— 

- 

69 

15 

6 

- 

49 

8 

3 

- 

19 

14 

8 

- 

65 

1 

3 

- 

120 

16 

— 

- 

17 

3 

6 

- 

39 

5 

- 

- 

443 

5 

- 

52 

- 

- 

- 

45 

- 

- 

- 

26 

6 

4 

- 

327 

2 

7 

- 

50 

16 

- 

■■ 

19 

16 

- 

- 

14 

12 

4 

- 

6 

19 

5 

- 

9 

4 

7 

- 

17 

13 

2 

- 

9 

1 

— 

321 

11 

1 1 

- 

44 

14 

9 

- 

89 

17 

10 

- 

69 

3 

9 

- 

18 

1 

8 

- 

5 

- 

4 

■■ 

10 

16 

11 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

8 

17 

6 

26 

14 

- 

- 

31 

18 

- 

1 1 

1 

6 

- 

0 

0 

8 

- 

- 

17 

3 

10 

- 

14 

18 

6 

Foreign  books 
Expenses  on  ditto 
English  books 
Binding 
Stationery  - 
Furniture  - 


Section  3. — Library. 


157 

4 
98 

6i 

5 
8 


16  5 
3 2 
19  7 
5 10 
15  6 
2 


Section  4. — Stipendiary  Officers  and  Servants. 


Secretary  ------ 

- 

- 

- 

500 

- 

- 

Beadle  _----_ 

- 

- 

- 

180 

— 

- 

College  messenger  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

78 

- 

- 

Stone-writing  clerk  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

17 

5 

- 

Conservator  of  the  museum  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

435 

17 

- 

Assistant-conservator  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

275 

- 

Mr.  Dubois,  engaged  in  the  museum 

- 

- 

- 

96 

- 

- 

Pearson,  1st  museum  porter 

- 

- 

- 

88 

8 

- 

Searson,  2d  - ditto  _ _ - 

- 

- 

- 

88 

8 

- 

Librarian  ------ 

- 

- 

- 

400 

- 

- 

Pearson,  attending  on  meetings  of  court 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

- 

Hunt  - - - - ditto  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

— 

Section  5. — Investment. 
Purchase  of  4,000 1.  reduced  - - - 

3.533 

15 

Commission  _ - - _ - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

— 

“ 

5.127  13  3 


675  9 8 


336  15  8 


2,180  2 

3;5S8  15 
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Section  6. — Purchase  of  Real  Property.  £. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Mr.  Pollock’s  lease  of  No.  40 

- 2,500 

- 

- 

Ditto  - - fixtures  in  ditto 

- 170 

1 

- 

Valuation  of  ditto  -, 

6 

15 

- 

2,676  16  - 

Total  - 

- 

£. 

14,535 

11  7 

G.  J.  Guthrie,  President. 


The  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  in  the 
Year  from  the  12th  day  of  July  1833,  to  the  10th  day  of  July  1834,  were  as  follows,  viz. 


The  Receipts  amounted  to  12,254  9 7 Rom  the  following  sources 

of  Income,  viz. : 

Receipts  at  courts  of  examiners  from  501  candidates,  of  £.  s.  d. 

whom  60  were  rejected  -----  -10,135  i - 

Release  of  members  - - - - - - - 21-- 

Certificate  of  lost  diploma  -----  - 55- 

Incidental ; sale  of  lists,  catalogues,  &c,  &c.  - - 58  19  3 


Dividends  on  investments  in  Government  securities  - 


£. 


s.  d. 


10,220 

2,034 


12,254  9 7 


The  Disbursements  amounted  to  11,903/.  2 s.  •^d.,  divided  under 
the  following  heads,  viz, : 


wages,  &c.  &c. 


wages,  &c.  &c. 

3d.  Library  department,  including  the  purchase  and  bind- 
ing of  books,  salary,  &c.  &c.  - - - - 

4th.  Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  rent,  repairs,  law 
expenses,  and  incidental  payments,  &c.  &c. 

5th.  Expenditure  under  deeds  of  trust,  including  lectures, 
Hunterian  oration,  and  Jacksonian  prize,  &c.  &c. 


Investment  in  Government  securities 
On  account  of  new  buildings  - 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers 


SUMMARY. 


Incidental  income 
Permanent  ditto  - 


Incidental  expenditure 
Permanent  ditto  - 
Investments  and  balance 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

5,361 

8 

5 

2,258 

8 

1 

682 

10 

4 

342 

14 

5 

247 

16 

- 

8,892 

17 

1,768 

3 

15 

— 

1,241 

10 

— 

3,010 

5 

■ 

351 

7 

4 

£. 

12,254 

9 

7 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

10,220 

5 

3 

2,034 

4 

4 

12,254 

9 

7 

6,009  3 4 
2,883  13  11 
3,361  12  4 


12,254  9 7 


a 4 
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— No.  4. — 


RECEIPTS  for  Disfranchisement,  in  the  Ten  Years  from  1824  to  1833, both  inclusive 


In  the  year  1824, 

— 1B25, 

— 1826, 

— 1827. 

— 1828, 

— 1829. 

— 1830. 

— 1831, 

— 1832, 

— 1833- 


Ten  - 


ditto 


Three  members  were  released 

Five  members  were  released 
One  - - ditto 

Three  - ditto 
One  - - ditto 
Two  - - ditto 


£.  s.  d. 

id  - 

63  - - 

- 

105  - - 

il  - 

1010  - 

“ 

31  10  - 

- 

52  10  - 

- 

10  10  - 

- 

31  10  - 

- 

10  10  - 

21  - - 

£. 

336  - - 

— No.  5. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Fees  received  by  the  Members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  from  the  1st  of  January  1823  to  the 


In  the  year 

- 

1823  they  amounted  to  the  sum  of  - 

£. 

1,828 

s. 

1 

d. 

1824 

- - ditto  - 

- 

- 

U744 

1 

- 

— 

1825 

- - ditto  - 

- 

- 

2,047 

10 

- 

— 

1826 

- - ditto  - 

- - - 

- 

2,443 

7 

- 

— 

1827 

- - ditto  - 

- - - 

- 

3,028 

4 

- 

— 

1828 

- - ditto  - 

- - - 

- 

2,651 

5 

- 

— 

1829 

- - ditto  - 

- - - 

- 

3,055 

10 

- 

— 

1830 

- - ditto  - 

- - - 

- 

3,084 

18 

- 

— 

1831 

- - ditto  - 

- 

- 

2,743 

13 

- 

— 

1832 

- - ditto  - 

- 

- 

2,452 

16 

— 

In  the  year  1833 

they  amounted  to  the  sum  of 

- 

3,050 

5 

- 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  6.  — 

RETURN  of  the  Course  of  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College 

of  Surgeons. 

The  examination  of  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  includes  the  several 
subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Surgery,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic  con- 
nected therewith,  and  Animal  Chemistry  ; and  in  which  order  the  examination  is  usually 
conducted. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  7.  — 


RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College,  Examined  and 
Approved,  or  Rejected,  in  each  Year  from  1823  to  1833,  both  Years  inclusive. 


1823;  Candidates 

1824  - ditto  - 

1825  - ditto  - 

1826  - ditto  - 

1827  - ditto  - 

1828  - ditto  - 


Approved. 

Rejected. 

295 

30 

292 

26 

341 

21 

366 

31 

439 

33 

391 

32  1 

1829  : Candidates 

1830  - ditto  - 

1831  - ditto  - 

1832  - ditto  - 

1833  - ditto  - 


Approved. 

Rejected. 

470 

29 

480 

20 

406 

35 

370 

25 

455 

34 

0 


G.  J.  Guthrie,  President. 
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— No.  8.  — 


RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  to 
rally,  as  aforesaid.  Examined  and  Approved, 
1833,  both  Years  inclusive,  sq  o''  n . 

serve  in  the  Army  or  Navy  Service,  seve- 
or  Rejected,  by  the  College,  from  1823  to 

Ixonuon 

ARMY. 

NAVY. 

YEAR. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

1823 

17 

4 

1824  - - _ 

1 

- 

28 

.5 

1825 

4 

1 

25 

7 

1826  - - _ 

2 

1 

27 

5 

1827  - 

1 

1 

50 

4 

1828  _ _ _ 

- 

- 

49 

4 

1829  - - - 

- 

- 

34 

5 

1830 

- 

- 

34 

3 

1831  - - - 

- 

- 

31 

1832 

- 

26 

1 

1833 

- 

23 

— 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  9.  — 

RETURN  of  the  Days  on  which  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  were  Examined  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  from  the  ist  day  of  July  1822,  to  the  30th  day 
of  June  1834  ; of  the  Hours  at  ivhich  every  such  Examination  began,  and  ended  ; of  the 
Number  of  Examiners  who  Attended ; and  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  Examined, 
and  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  Rejected,  on  every  such  day. 


Days  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

Number  of 
Examiners 
who 

Attended. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

®f 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

Days  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

Number  of 
Examiners 
who 

Attended. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected, 

1822.  July  5 

Q 

18 

2 

1824.  April  2 

10 

21 

Aug.  2 

a 

10 

16 

May  7 

10 

22 

1 

- 20 

6 

1 

- 

- 21 

10 

23 

1 

Sept.  6 

9 

23 

3 

June  4 

10 

19 

1 

Oct.  4 

10 

21 

2 

- 18 

10 

15 

— 

- 18 

10 

9 

- 

July  2 

10 

24 

2 

Nov,  1 

10 

9 

— 

- 14 

7 

1 

- 

Dec.  6 

10 

i8 

2 

Aug.  6 

10 

29 

2 

1823.  Jan, 3 

10 

24 

2 

- 17 

8 

1 

- 

- 17 

10 

18 

- 

Sept.  3 

10 

15 

1 

Feb.  7 

10 

22 

- 

Oct.  1 

9 

12 

I 

- 21 

10 

19 

- 

Nov,  5 

9 

14 

1 

Mar.  7 

10 

22 

1 

- 12 

n 

1 

— 

Apr.  4 

10 

20 

1 

Dec.  3 

9 

17 

3 

- 18 

9 

19 

3 

1825.  Jan.  7 

9 

25 

1 

May  2 

10 

23 

2 

Feb.  4 

8 

25 

1 

- 16 

9 

21 

3 

- 18 

8 

23 

1 

June  6 

8 

24 

Mar.  4 

9 

25 

2 

July  4 

9 

15 

1 

- 18 

9 

23 

3 

Aug.  1 

8 

13 

4 

- 24 

7 

1 

Sept.  5 

9 

20 

2 

April  1 

9 

24 

2 

Oct.  3 

10 

21 

3 

- 15 

9 

23 

1 

- 17 

9 

10 

1 

May  6 

9 

34 

3 

Nov.  7 

10 

16 

5 

- 20 

10 

25 

- 

Dec.  5 

10 

18 

2 

June  3 

10 

23 

2 

1824,  Jan.  2 

10 

18 

2 

July  1 

10 

22 

— 

Feb.  6 

10 

22 

3 

- 13 

8 

1 

- 

- 20 

9 

23 

1 

Aug.  5 

9 

20 

2 

Mar.  5 

10 

21 

2 

Sept.  2 ' 

10 

21 

- 

- 19 

10 

19 

Oct,  7 1 

i 

10 

23 

2 
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Dajs  on  ^vliich  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

umber  of 
Examiners 
ulio 

Attended. 

Number  | 
of  1 

Candidates  I 
Examined. ' 

1 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

llejected. 

Days  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

1 

Number  of 
E.xaminers 
wlio 

Attended. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

1825.  Oct.  29 

1 

6 i 

! 

I 1 

- 

1827.  Apr.]  3 

7 

7 

1 

Nov.  4 

10 

6 ! 

0 

- 17 

8 

9 

1 

- 11 

8 

4 ' 

0 

- 20  1 

8 i 

10 

1 

Dec.  2 

9 

8 1 

1 

- 27 

8 j 

12 

_ 

- 9 

9 

8 1 

- 

May  d. 

8 1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

- 8 

8 i 

10 

1 

1826.  Jan.  6 

9 

10 

3 

- 11 

8 

10 

— 

- 20 

9 

8 

- 18 

8 

9 

- 

- 27 

9 

1 1 

2 

00 

8 

8 

1 

ireb.  3 

9 

9 

1 

- 25 

9 

10  1 

1 

- 10 

10 

10 

- 

June  1 

9 

10 

1 

- 17 

10 

10 

0 

- 8 

10 

10 

2 

- 24 

10 

12 

0 

- 15 

8 

10 

- 

Mar.  3 

10 

13 

1 

— 22 

8 

10 

2 

- 10 

10 

10 

1 

July  6 

9 

10 

1 

- 14 

10 

8 

- 

- 10 

9 

7 

- 

- 17 

10 

10 

1 

- 20 

9 

8 

- 

- 24 

9 

11 

- 

Aug-.  3 

8 

1 1 

1 

- 28 

10 

7 

1 

- 7 

8 

5 

1 

- 31 

10 

4 

3 

Sept.  7 

7 

10 

1 

April  7 

10 

7 

- 

- t4 

7 

10 

- 

- 21 

10 

12 

1 

- 21 

6 

9 

1 

- 26 

8 

12 

- 

- 28 

8 

7 

2 

- 28 

9 

10 

- 

Oct.  5 

8 

12 

2 

May  5 

10 

11 

1 

- 19 

9 

4 

1 

- 10 

10 

10 

- 

Nov.  2 

9 

9 

- 

- 12 

10 

10 

1 

- 16 

9 

7 

- 19 

10 

10 

- 

Dec.  7 

8 

10 

1 

- 26 

10 

10 

- 

- 14 

8 

1 1 

1 

June  2 

10 

10 

- 

- 18 

10 

- 

- 9 

10 

9 

- 

- 21 

8 

10 

- 16 

10 

10 

I 

- 26 

8 

8 

- 23 

10 

10 

- 

- 28 

9 

1 1 

3 

- 30 

10 

9 

- 

July  7 

10 

8 

1 

1828.  Jan.  4 

9 

6 

- 11 

9 

7 

- 18 

10 

10 

1 

Au2,'.  4 

10 

9 

- 

- 25 

10 

10 

- 18 

10 

8 

- 

- 29 

10 

10 

_ * 

Sept.  1 

9 

12 

1 

Feb.  1 

10 

10 

- 

- 8 

9 

10 

3 

- 8 

10 

10 

1 

Oct.  6 

9 

9 

- 

- 15 

10 

9 

- 

- 20 

8 

6 

- 

— 22 

10 

10 

1 

Nov.  3 

9 

1 1 

1 

Mar.  1 

9 

1 

- 

Dec.  1 

8 

10 

1 

- 7 

10 

10 

— 

- 8 

8 

10 

- 14 

10 

10 

2 

- ^5 

, 8 

9 

- 21 

10 

10 

1 

— 22 

8 

10 

— 

- 28 

10 

10 

— 

- 29 

8 

5 

- 

Aprii  2 

9 

10 

- 

- 8 

' 9 

10 

— 

1827.  Jan.  5 

7 

9 

1 

- 15 

; 10 

10 

- 

- 16 

' 7 

9 

- 

- 18 

! 

9 

1 

- 19 

i 8 

1 1 

- 

~ 25 

i 10 

10 

— 

- 23 

! B 

10 

2 

May  2 

i 10 

10 

- 

- 26 

9 

1 1 

1 

- 9 

1 10 

10 

1 

Feb.  2 

- 9 

11 

- 

- 13 

1 10 

9 

2 

- 9 

: 9 

10 

- 

- 16 

I 9 

10 

1 

- 13 

9 

9 

- 

- 23 

1 

10 

2 

- lb 

9 

10 

1 

- 30 

i 10 

10 

1 

- 20 

8 

10 

- 

June  6 

i 

10 

1 

- 23 

! 8 

10 

2 

- 10 

1 1® 

10 

- 

- 27 

8 

10 

1 

- 13 

10 

10 

1 

Mar.  2 

8 

10 

- 

- 17 

10 

10 

- 

- 9 

8 

10 

1 

- 24 

10 

10 

1 

- 16 

8 

1 11 

- 

- 27 

! 7 

2. 

- 23 

7 

' 12 

- 

July  4 

! 10 

! Ill 

3 

- 30 

8 

^ 1 1 

; 

- 18 

8 

10 

2 

April  3 

8 

' 10 

- 25 

^ 9 

' 10 

x 

- 10 

! 7 

1 

1 ~ 

Aug.  1 

1 

( 

10 

1 
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Days  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

! 

Number  of 
Examiners 
who 

1 Attended. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

Days  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

Number  of 
Examiners 
wlio 

Attended. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

1828.  Sept.  5 

8 

10 

, , 

1830.  Feb.  5 

8 

10 

- 12 

7 

10 

1 

- 12 

9 

1 1 

1 

- 19 

7 

9 

- 

- 19 

TO 

10 

1 

Oct.  3 

9 ■ 

11 

1 

- 26 

10 

9 

- 

- 17 

10 

10 

- 

Mar.  2 

8 

10 

- 

- 3' 

10 

8 

- 

- 5 

10 

n 

1 

Nov.  7 

10 

7 

1 

- 12 

10 

10 

- 

Dec.  5 

10 

10 

2 

- 19 

10 

9 

1 

- 12 

7 

8 

- 

- 26 

10 

10 

- 

- 19 

10 

10 

1 

April  2 

9 

10 

- 

- 26 

7 

9 

- 

“ 13 

10 

8 

- 

- 16 

10 

11 

— 

1829.  Jan.  2 

8 

6 

1 

- 23 

9 

10 

- 

- 16 

8 

10 

- 

- 27 

9 

10 

- 

- 23 

9 

11 

1 

- 30 

9 

10 

- 

- 27 

9 

10 

- 

May  4 

9 

10 

- 

- 30 

9 

10 

2 

- 7 

9 

11 

- 

Feb.  3 

9 

10 

- 

- 13 

8 

10 

- 

- 6 

9 

10 

- 

- 14 

8 

9 

- 

- 10 

9 

10 

2 

- 18 

9 

10 

- 

- 13 

9 

9 

- 

- 21 

9 

11 

1 

- 20 

9 

10 

- 

- 25 

9 

10 

- 

- 27 

9 

11 

2 

- 28 

10 

9 

2 

Mar.  6 

9 

10 

- 

June  1 

9 

7 

1 

- 13 

9 

9 

- 

- 4 

10 

12 

1 

- 20 

9 

10 

- 

- 8 

9 

11 

- 

- 27 

7 

10 

2 

- 11 

10 

10 

- 

- 31 

8 

9 

- 

- 18 

10 

11 

— 

April  3 

9 

11 

- 

- 22 

10 

8 

- 

- 7 

9 

9 

- 

- 25 

10 

9 

1 

- 14 

9 

10 

- 

July  2 

10 

8 

0 

- 21 

9 

10 

- 

- 16 

10 

9 

1 

- 24 

7 

11 

- 

- 23 

9 

11 

1 

- 28 

8 

8 

- 

- 30 

10 

6 

— 

May  1 

9 

10 

1 

Aug.  6 

9 

11 

- 

- 8 

9 

10 

1 

- 13 

9 

8 

1 

- 15 

9 

10 

- 

Sept.  3 

7 

10 

- 

- 19 

8 

10 

- 

- 10 

9 

10 

- 

- 22 

9 

10 

1 

- 17 

9 

9 

— 

- 26 

8 

10 

- 

Oct.  1 

8 

10 

— 

- 29 

9 

1 1 

2 

- 15 

8 

9 

- 

June  2 

9 

1 1 

- 

- *2 

9 

1 

1 

- 5 

9 

10 

1 

- 26 

8 

1 

— 

- 9 

8 

8 

- 

Nov.  5 

10 

11 

- 

- 12 

9 

10 

- 

- 12 

10 

10 

- 

- 19 

9 

12 

1 

- 19 

10 

8 

- 

- 26 

9 

10 

1 

Dec.  3 

10 

9 

- 

- 30 

9 

9 

- 

- 17 

10 

10 

1 

July  3 

9 

12 

- 

- 24 

10 

11 

1 

- 17 

9 

1 1 

1 

- 31 

8 

12 

- 

1831.  Jan.  7 

10 

lO 

- 

Aug.  7 

10 

13 

- 

- 21 

10 

1 1 

0 

- 28 

7 

8 

1 

- 28 

10 

9 

— 

Sept.  4 

8 

8 

1 

Feb.  4 

9 

10 

1 

Oct.  2 

9 

10 

- 

- 8 

9 

10 

- 

- 16 

9 

7 

- 

- 11 

8 

1 1 

- 

- 23 

9 

9 

- 

- 15 

9 

10 

- 

Nov.  6 

10 

10 

4 

- 18 

9 

7 

2 

- 27 

10 

10 

- 

- 25 

9 

9 

- 

Dec.  4 

10 

10 

. 1 

Mar.  4 

9 

1 1 

1 

- 8 

9 

4 

- 

- 1 1 

10 

9 

— 

- 1 1 

8 

9 

1 

- 18 

9 

10 

— 

- 18 

8 

10  - 

- 

- 25 

10 

10 

2 

- 29 

TO 

10 

1 

1830.  Jan.  1 

8 

10 

1 

Apr.  15 

10 

10 

3 

- 15 

9 

11 

- 

- 22 

10 

10 

2 

- 22 

30 

1 1 

- 

- 26 

9 

10 

2 

- 29 

'9 

11 

- 29 

10 

10 

1 

— 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM 


Da^s  on  which  tlie 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

Number  of 
Examiners 
who 

Attended, 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

Days  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

Number  of 
Examiners 
wlio 

Attended. 

Number  • 
of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

1831.  Mays 

10 

11 

1 

1833.  Jan.  4 

10 

1 1 

1 

- 6 

10 

10 

— 

- 18 

10 

9 

- 

- 10 

9 

10 

1 

Feb.  1 

10 

9 

- 

- 13 

10 

10 

1 

- 15 

10 

10 

- 

- 17 

10 

9 

1 

- 22 

9 

7 

2 

- 20 

10 

11 

- 

Mar.  1 

10 

11 

1 

- 24 

9 

10 

1 

- 15 

10 

10 

- 

- 27 

JO 

10 

- 

- 29 

9 

10 

3 

June  3 

9 

11 

- 

April  3 

9 

10 

- 10 

10 

10 

- 

- 10 

8 

10 

- 

- 17 

9 

10 

- 

- 19 

8 

11 

- 

- 24 

10 

10 

- 

- 22 

9 

1 1 

1 

July  1 

10 

11 

2 

- 26 

10 

12 

1 

- 9 

9 

1 

- 

- 29 

10 

10 

— 

“ 15 

10 

9 

1 

May  3 

10 

10 

- 

- 22 

JO 

8 

1 

- 6 

10 

10 

- 

Aug.  5 

10 

10 

1 

- 10 

10 

10 

- 

- 12 

9 

8 

- 

- 13 

10 

10 

- 

Sept,  2 

8 

10 

1 

- 15 

9 

10 

1 

- 9 

10 

7 

- 

- 17 

10 

1 1 

- 

0 

0 

8 

1 1 

3 

- 20 

10 

10 

1 

- 21 

10 

1 1 

1 

- 22 

10 

10 

- 

Nov.  4 

10 

9 

1 

- 24 

10 

10 

- 

- 11 

10 

10 

- 

- 27 

10 

9 

- 

- 25 

9 

1 1 

- 

- 31 

10 

11 

- 

Dec.  2 

9 

5 

1 

June  7 

10 

10 

- 

- 23 

9 

10 

1 

- 14 

10 

11 

- 

- 19 

10 

10 

- 

1832.  Jan, 6 

9 

1 1 

- 

— 22 

10 

6 

1 

- 20 

9 

10 

- 

- 28 

10 

10 

1 

- 27 

9 

8 

- 

July  5 

10 

10 

- 

Feb,  3 

9 

7 

- 

- 10 

10 

10 

3 

- 17 

9 

10 

1 

- 19 

9 

11 

- 

Mar.  2 

10 

10 

- 

- 26 

10 

9 

— 

- 16 

10 

11 

1 

Aug.  2 

10 

10 

- 

April  6 

9 

10 

1 

- 9 

10 

8 

2 

- 18 

10 

10 

- 

- 16 

10 

1 1 

4 

- 27 

10 

11 

- 30 

10 

11 

2 

May  4 

10 

10 

- 

Sept,  6 

9 

11 

1 

- 8 

10 

10 

1 

- 12 

8 

1 

— 

- 11 

10 

10 

I 

- 27 

9 

10 

2 

- 14 

9 

10 

- 

Oct.  4 

9 

11 

4 

- 18 

10 

12 

- 

- 25 

10 

10 

1 

- 21 

10 

10 

— 

- 31 

9 

1 

- 

- 23 

10 

10 

1 

Nov.  1 

9 

10 

- 

- 25 

10 

10 

- 

- 8 

10 

8 

1 

- 29 

10 

11 

1 

- 15 

10 

9 

- 

June  1 

10 

10 

— 

- 29 

10 

11 

- 

- 5 

10 

10 

- 

Dec.  6 

10 

8 

- 

- 8 

10 

10 

- 

- 13 

10 

10 

- - 

- 15 

10 

10 

2 

- 20 

10 

10 

1 

— 22 

9 

12 

- 

- 29 

10 

9 

1 

1834.  Jan.  3 

10 

11 

- 

July  6 

10 

10 

- 

- 10 

10 

8 

- 

- 20 

10 

10 

1 

- 17 

10 

10 

— 

Aug.  3 

9 

12 

i 

- 31 

9 

9 

2 

- 10 

10 

13 

1 

Feb.  7 

10 

10 

2 

- 17 

9 

9 

3 

- 21 

9 

9 

4 

- 31 

10 

7 

- 

- 28 

10 

10 

1 

Sept.  7 

10 

9 

2 

Mar.  7 

10 

8 

2 

- 28 

10 

8 

1 

- 21 

10 

9 

2 

Oct.  5 

9 

9 

2 

April  4 

10 

10 

1 

- 19 

8 

1 1 

- 

- 11 

10 

10 

— 

Nov.  2 

9 

8 

1 

- 18 

10 

10 

1 

- 16 

10 

11 

2 

- 2.5 

10 

10 

1 

- 30 

10 

7 

1 

- 29 

10 

10 

— 

Dec.  7 

10 

10 

- 

May  2 

9 

10 

- M 

10 

9 

- 5 

8 

11 

1 
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Dajs  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

Number  of 
Examiners 
■who 

Attended. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

Days  on  which  the 
Court  of 
Examiners  met. 

Number  of 
Examiners 
who 

Attended. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Candidates 

Rejected. 

1834.  May  9 

9 

10 

2 

1834.  June  2 

10 

10 

2 

- 12 

10 

10 

1 

- 6 

9 

9 

1 

- 16 

10 

10 

- 

- 9 

9 

10 

2 

- 19 

10 

10 

1 

- 11 

9 

11 

3 

- 21 

10 

10 

- 

- 13 

9 

10 

1 

- 23 

10 

11 

- 

- 16 

10 

8 

1 

- 27 

10 

10 

1 

- 20 

10 

10 

3 

- 30 

10 

10 

1 

- 25 

10 

10 

3 

The  several  meetings  of  the  court  of  examiners  specified  in  the  foregoing  List  commenced 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  terminated  about  twelve  o’clock,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  the  i2oth  of  August  1822  ; the  14th  and  17th  of  July  and  12th  of  November  1824  ; 
the  24th  of  March,  13th  of  July  and  29th  of  October  1825  ; the  1st  of  March  1828;  the 
22d  and  26th  of  October  1830;  the  gth  of  July  1831  ; the  12th  of  September  and  31st  of 
October  1833  ; which  severally  commenced  at  three  o’clock,  and  terminated  a little  before 
four  o’clock. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 




— No.  10.— 

RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Days  on  which  Candidates  for  the  Service  of  the  Army  or 
Navy,  severally,  were  Examined,  and  the  Number  of  Hours  devoted  to  every  such 
Examination ; of  the  Number  of  Examiners  who  attended ; and  of  the  Number  of 
Candidates  Examined,  and  Approved  or  Rejected,  on  each  Day  of  Examination,  during 
the  Years  1831,  1832  and  1833. 


Days  on  which  the 

Number  of 
Examiners 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Days  on  whicli  the 

Number  of 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Court  met. 

Present. 

ApproTed. 

Rejected. 

Court  met. 

Present. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

CO 

00 

1 : 

1832  ; 

January 

21 

- 

10 

3 

— 

August  10 

- 

10 

2 

— 

28 

- 

10 

1 

— 

— 17 

- 

9 

1 

- 

Pebmary 

4 

- 

9 

2 

— 

September  7 

- 

10 

2 



— 

15 

- 

9 

1 

— 

— 28 

- 

10 

2 

— 

18 

- 

9 

1 

— 

October  19 

- 

8 

2 

March 

4 

- 

9 

1 

— 

November  2 

0 

9 * 

1 

1 

— 

11 

- 

10 

1 

— 

— 16 

- 

10 

1 



— 

25 

- 

10 

1 

— 

— 30 

- 

10 

1 

April 

1.5 

- 

10  • 

1 

— 

December  7 

- 

10 

1 

- 

May 

6 

- 

10 

2 

— 

— 14 

- 

10 

2 



— 

20 

- 

10 

1 

— 

1833: 

January  1 8 

February  22 

March  1 5 

— 29 

April  1 0 

— 19 

May  10 

June 

July 

August 

September 

17 

1 

5 

2 

- 

9 

10 

10 

8 

2 

4 

1 

4 

— 

10 

9 

10 

1 

1 

1 

— 

November  4 
— 25 

December  23 

- 

10 

9 

9 

1 

2 
2 

— . 

- 

9 

8 

8 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1832  : 

— 17 

- 

10 

1 

— 

January 

6 

- 

9 

1 

— 

— 20 

- 

10 

1 

— 

— 

27 

- 

, 9 

1 

— 

— 27 

“ 

10 

2 

— 

Pebruary 

3 

- 

9 

1 

— 

— 31 

" 

10 

1 

— 

March 

16 

- 

10 

2 

— 

June  7 

- 

10 

1 

— 

May 

14 

- 

9 

1 

— 

July  10 

- 

10 

I 

— 

— 

25 

- 

10 

1 

— 

— 19 

- 

10 

4 

— 

June 

1 

- 

10 

1 

— 

— 26 

- 

10 

1 

— 

29 

- 

lO 

1 

— 

October  4 

- 

9 

1 

— 

July 

6 

10 

2 

No  candidate  for  the  service  of  the  Army  was  examined  within  the  period  specified. 

The  examination  of  each  of  the  candidates  for  the  service  of  the  Navy,  who  had  not 
previously  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College,  occupied  near  an  hour;  the  examination 
of  those  who  had  previously  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College  (and  who  were  by  far 
the  greater  number)  did  not  occupy  so  long.  The  former  were  examined  by  two  members 
of  the  court  at  a side-table  ; the  latter  were  examined  by  the  president  in  the  hearing  of 
the  whole  court. 
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— No.  11.— 

RETURN  of  the  several  Anatomical  Schools  and  Teachers  attended  by  the  Candi- 
dates Examined  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College  in  the  Years  1831,  1832  and  1833; 
of  the  respective  Numbers  who  Attended  each  of  the  said  Schools  or  Teachers;  and  of 
the  respective  Numbers  Approved,  and  Rejected,  upon  Examination. 


YEARS. 


1831. 


SCHOOLS. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  alone  - 
Ditto  - - and  The  London  University 

Ditto  - - - Windmill-street  - 

Ditto  _ - - Mr.  Derraott 

Ditto  - - Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Ditto  - - Dublin  College 

Ditto  - - - Adams  & Macdowell  - 

Ditto  - _ - Edinburgh  University  - 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  alone  - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Dermott 

Ditto  - - Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Guy’s  Hospital,  alone  _ - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Turner,  Manchester 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Cox,  Birmingham  - 

Ditto  - - Duidin  College  - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Aikin,  Edinburgh  - 

London  Hospital  - - - - - 

London  University,  alone  _ _ _ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Turner,  Manchester 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Clarke,  Bristol 

Ditto  - — Mr.  Wallis  - - - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Formby,  Liverpool 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Cox,  Birmingham 

Ditto  - Dr.  Barclay,  Edinburgh 

Windmill-street,  alone  - _ - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Tuson  - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Turner,  Manchester 

Webb-street,  alone  - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Dermott 


Mr.  Brookes 

Mr.  Turner  - 

Mr.  Clarke  - 

Mr.  Hargraves 

Dr.  Monro,  Edinburgh 


- Dr.  Knox,  ditto  - 


Ditto  - - 

Ditto  - - 

Ditto  - 
Ditto  - - 

Ditto  - - 

Ditto  - - 

Aldersgate-street  - - - - - 

Mr.  Brookes  ------ 

Mr.  Carpue,  alone  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
Mr.  Dermott,  alone  - 
Ditto  - - and  Mr. 

Ditto  - - - Dr. 

Pvir.  Tuson  - - - . 

Mr.  Sleigh,  alone  - 
Ditto  - * - and  Dr.  Roe 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  alone 


Sleigh  - 
Munro  - 


Ditto 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 


a 


nd 


Mr.  Cusack 

Messrs.  Jacob  8c  Cusack 
Mr.  Jacob  - - - - 

Mr.  Adams  - - - - 

Mr.  Hargraves  - - - 

Mr.  Kirby  - 
Mr.  Willmott  - - - 
Dr.  Ewing,  Aberdeen  - 
Mr.  Carpue,  London 
Mr.  Qiiain,  ditto  - 
Mr.  Jacob,  Dublin,  alone  - 
Ditto  - - and  Mr,  Harrison,  Dublin  - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Adams  - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Cusack  - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Ellis  - - ditto  - 

Ditto  - “ - M r.  Carmichael,  ditto  - 


Dublin 
, ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Examined. 


61 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

25 

1 

1 

33 

3 
1 
1 

1 

14 

32 

4 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

22 

1 

1 

54 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

12 

4 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 


5 

i 

3 

4 
1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

13 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Rejected. 
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YEABS. 


1831. 


1832. 


SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Jacob,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Jones,  London 
Mr.  Cusack,  Dublin  _ _ - - _ 

Mr.  Kirby  - ditto  ------ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Ellis  - - - - Dublin 

Ditto  - — Mr.  Adams  - - - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - - Messrs.  Colies  & Todd,  ditto - 

Mr.  Ellis  - - Dublin  - - - - - 

Mr.  Adams  - ditto  - - - - - 

Mr.  Hargraves,  ditto  - - - - - 

Edinburgh  University,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Dr.  Knox  - - - - 

Dr.  Barclay,  Edinburgh  - - - - - 

Dr.  Knox  - ditto  - - - - 

Mr.  Lizars  - ditto  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Dr.  Ewing,  Aberdeen  - 
Mr.  Syme  and  Dr.  Munro  - - - - 

Glasgow  Universitv  - - - - 

Aberdeen  College,  alone  - - - . 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Moir  - - - - 

Mr.  Moir,  Aberdeen  _ - - - _ 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  alone  - 
Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Clark,  Bristol 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Adams,  Dublin 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Aikin,  Edinburgh  - 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Tuson  - - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Dermott  - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Jacob,  Dublin 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Lizars,  Edinburgh  - 

Guy’s  Hospital,  alone  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Cox,  Birmingham  - 
Ditto  - - Trinity  College,  Dublin 

St.  George’s  Hospital,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  The  London  University 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Wallis,  Bristol 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Jeffray,  Glasgow  - 

London  Hospital  ------ 

King’s  College  ------ 

London  University,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Tuson  - - - - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Dermott  - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Eorraby  - - - 

Ditto  - - , - P*Ir.  Jordan  - - - - 

Ditto  - - — Mr.  Wallis  - - - - 

Ditto  - - Dublin  College  - - - 

Ditto  - - _ Mr.  Jacob  - - - - 

Windmill-street,  alone  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Tuson  - - - - 

Webb-street,  alone  ------ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Gill  - - - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Jordan-  - - - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Fawdington  - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Jacob  - - - - 

Ditto  - - - Dr.  Monro  - 

Aldersgate-street,  alone  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Cox  - - - - 

Mr.  Brookes,  alone  _ _ - - _ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Carpue  - - - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Tuson  - - - - 

Mr.  Carpue,  alone  ------ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Tuson  _ - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Dermott  - - - 

Mr.  Tuson  ------- 

Mr.  Dermott  ------- 

Mr.  Bennett  ------ 

Mr.  Sleigh  ------- 

Mr.  Wallis  ------ 

Mr.  Turner  ------- 

Mr.  Cox  - - - - - 

Mr.  Kiernan  ------- 


/;4 


Examined. 


55 

1 

1 

1 

28' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

13 

5 

27 

0 

1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 

4- 

1 

36 

o 

0 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 
4 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 
1 
1 


Rejected. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM 


YEARS. 


1832. 


1833- 


SCHOOLS. 


Dublin  College,  alone 
Ditto  - - and  Trinity  College 

Ditto  - - - INIr.  Hargraves 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Dermott 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  alone 
Ditto  - - and  The  Richmond 


Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 
Ditto  - - 


JMr.  Cusack 
Mr.  Jacob  - 
Mr.  Hargraves 


Dr.  Monro  - - - - 

Dr.  Knox  - - - - 

Dr.  Ewing  - 

Mr.  Dermott  _ - _ 

Messrs.  Jacob  & Harrison,  alone  - 
Ditto  - - and  Messrs.  Dease  8c  Collis 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Flargraves  - - - 

Ditto  ~ - - Mr.  Jeffray  - - - 

Mr.  Cusack,  alone  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Porter  - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Ellis  - 

Ditto  - - - The  Richmond  - - - 

IMr.  Ellis 

IMr.  Kirby,  alone  - - ’ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Ellis  - - - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Jacob  - - - - 

M essrs.  Codes  8c  Todd  --  - 

M essrs.  Adams  Sc  Macdowell  - - - - 

Edinburgh  University,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  The  Richmond  - o- 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Lizars  - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Moir  - - - - 

Ditto  - - Dr.  Knox  - - - - 

Dr.  Knox,  alone 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Jacob  - - - - 

M r.  Lizars,  alone  ------ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Mackenzie  - 

Aberdeen  University,  alone  . _ - _ 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Moir  - - - - 

Mr.  Moir,  alone  - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Cusack  - _ 

IMessrs.  Jeffray  £c  Hunter  _ - _ _ 

Mr.  Hunter  ------- 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  alone  - 
Ditto  - - and  Guy’s  - - _ - 

Ditto  - - - The  London  University 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Brooks  - - - 

Ditto  - - Trinity  College  - _ - 

Ditto  - - The  University  of  Glasgow  - 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Riley  - - - 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  The  London  University 

Guy’s  Hospital  ------ 

St.  George’s  Hospital,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Trinity  College  - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Knox  - - - - 

London  Hospital  ------ 

King’s  College,  London,  alone  - _ - 

Ditto  - - and  IMr.  Turner  - - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Tuson  - - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Wallis  - - - - 

London  University,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Trinity  College  - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Cusack  _ - _ 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Wallis  - - - - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Jordan  , _ _ 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Clark  - - - - 

Ditto  - - Webb- street  - _ - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Cox  - 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Dermott  - - - 

Ditto  - Dublin  College  - 


59 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

29 

1 

41 

18 

2 
1 

11 

5 

1 

1 

1 

28 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Examined.  Rejected. 


10 

2 

1 

1 

12 

0 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

15 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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YEARS. 

SCHOOLS. 

Examined. 

Rejected 

1833- 

London  University  and  Mr.  Tuson 

1 

Windmill-street,  alone  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

Ditto  - - and  Webb-street 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

Webb-street,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

I 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Cusack 

- 

- 

- 

I 

_ 

Ditto  - - - Dublin  College 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Cox 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Turner  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Gill 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Ditto  - - Mr,  Moir 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Aldersgate-street,  alone  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Cox 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Mr.  Carpue  - - - - 

2 

- 

Mr.  Dermott,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

— 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Todd  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

— 

Ditto  - - Mr.  Sleigh  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

Mr.  Brookes  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Mr.  Sleigh,  alone  - - - 

4 

- 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Dermott 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Mr.  Tuson  - - - 

9 

- 

Mr.  Cox  _ _ - - 

4 

- 

Mr.  Jordan  - - - - 

3 

- 

Messrs.  Smith,  Roe  & Jones  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Dublin  College,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

2 

Ditto  - - and  The  Richmond 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

— 

Ditto  - - - Trinity  College 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

Ditto  - — Webb-street 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

— 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Ellis 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Leeson 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - - - Park-street 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

— 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Clark  - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

i 

— 

Ditto  - - - Edinburgh  University 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - - - Peter-street 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

— 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Dermott 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Gill 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

Ditto  - - and  The  Richmond 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - - - Park-street 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

Ditto  - - - Peter-street 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

0 

1 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Cusack 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Knox  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Lizars  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Richmond  Hospital,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Carpue 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Peter-street,  alone  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Leeson 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Brookes 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Park-street  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

Mr.  Jacob  - 

1 

- 

Mr.  Cusack  - - - - 

4 

- 

Mr.  Hargraves  _ _ _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Mr.  Ellis  - - - - 

r 

- 

Mr.  Wallis,  alone  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Sleigh  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Edinburgh  University,  alone  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

Ditto  - - and  Mr,  Knox  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Lizars  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - - - Mr.  Turner  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Edinburgh  College  and  Mr.  Knox 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Mr.  Knox,  alone  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Lizars  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Mr.  Lizars,  alone  - - - 

2 

- 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Jordan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Glasgow  University,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

1 

Ditto  - - and  The  Richmond 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Aberdeen  University,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

Ditto  - - and  Mr.  Moir 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Mr.  Moir  _ . _ . 

4 
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APPENDIX  TO  PtEPORT  FROM 


RECAPITULATION  : 


In  the  Three  Years  were  Examined: 


SCHOOLS. 

Examined. 

Rejected 

St.  Bartholomew’s  - - - - 

194 

17 

St.  Thomas’s  ----- 

89 

7 

Guy’s  ------ 

109 

5 

St.  George’s  ----- 

32 

3 

The  London  ----- 

38 

4 

King’s  College  - - - _ 

13 

2 

The  London  University  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ii6 

3 

Windmill-street  - - - - 

38 

2 

Aldersgate-street  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

4 

Webb-street  ----- 

162 

9 

Nlr.  Brookes  - - - - 

8 

2 

Mr.  Carpue  ----- 

17- 

1 

Mr.  Dermott  - - - - 

21 

— 

Mr,  Tusons  ----- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

1 

Mr.  Sleigh  ----- 

12 

1 

Mr,  Bennett  - - - - 

1 

— 

Mr.  Kiernan  ----- 

1 

— 

Messrs.  Smith,  Roe  & Jones  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

— 

Mr.  Wallis  ----- 

4 

— 

Mr.  Turner  ----- 

2 

— 

Mr.  Cox  ----- 

5 

— 

Mr.  Jordan  ----- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

— 

The  Dublin  College  - - - 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

- 

68 

4 

Trinity  College,  Dublin  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

4 

Messrs.  Jacob,  Harrison,  &c.  ditto  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

7 

The  Richmond  Hospital,  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

I 

Peter-street,  ditto  - - - - 

12 

3 

Park-street,  ditto  - - - - 

5 

Mr.  Cusack,  ditto  - - - - 

- 

- 

_ 

20 

— 

Mr.  Kirby,  &c,  ditto  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

Messrs.  Colles  & Todd  , ditto  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

— 

Mr.  Ellis,  &c,  ditto  - - - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

12 

_ 

Messrs.  Adams  & Macdowell  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

— 

Mr.  Hargraves  - - - - 

8 

— 

The  Edinburgh  University 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

4 

Dr.  Barclay,  Edinburgh  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Dr.  Knox,  ditto  _ - - - 

15 

2 

Mr.  Lizars,  ditto  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

Mr.  Syme  & Dr.  Monro,  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

The  Glasgow  University 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

X 

The  Aberdeen  ditto  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

2 

Mr.  Moir,  Aberdeen  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 



Messrs.  Jeffray  & Hunter,  ditto 

- 

2 

— 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthie,  President. 


— No.  12.— 

RETURN  of  the  several  Hospitals  attended  by  the  Candidates  Examined  for  the  Diploma 
of  the  College  in  the  Tears  1831,  1832  and  1833;  of  the  Number  who  respectively 
Attended  each  of  the  said  Hospitals;^  and  of  the  respective  Number  Approved  and 
Rejected,  upon  Examination. 


YEARS. 

HOSPITALS. 

Examined. 

Rejected. 

1831. 

St.  Bartholomew’s,  alone 

66 

7 

Ditto  - - and  Guy’s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Ditto  - - - Liverpool  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - - — Exeter 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - - Norwich 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - - - Oxford 

“ 

• 

- 
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YEAKS. 


1831. 


1832. 


HOSPITALS. 


St,  Bartholomew’s  and  The  Edinburgh  - 
Ditto  -----  The  Richmond,  in  Dublin 


ditto 

ditto 


Ditto  -----  Steevens’ 

Ditto  -----  Mercers’ 

Ditto  -----  The  Belfast 

St.  Thomas’s,  alone  ------ 

Ditto  - - and  Guy’s  _ _ - _ 

Ditto  - - - The  Edinburgh  - 

Ditto  - - - Steevens’  - - - - 

Guy’s,  alone  ------- 

Ditto  and  The  Middlesex  - - - - 

Ditto  - - Birmingham  - - - - 

Ditto  - - Salisbury  - - - - 

Ditto  - - Edinburgh  - - - - 

The  Westminster,  alone  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  The  Middlesex  - - - 

Ditto  - - - - Bristol  - - - 

Ditto  - - - - Richmond  - - - 

Ditto  - - - - Meath,  in  Dublin  - 

St.  George’s,  alone  - - - - 

Ditto  - and  The  Liverpool  - - _ 

Ditto  - - - Norwich  - - - - 

Ditto  - - — Edinburgh  - - - 

The  London  ------- 

The  Middlesex,  alone  - - - - - 

Ditto  - - and  The  Birmingham 

Ditto  - - Liverpool  - - - 

Ditto  - - - Nottingham  - - - 

Ditto  - - Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Ditto  - - - Stafford  _ - _ 

Ditto  - - - Edinburgh  - - - 

The  Richmond,  in  Dublin,  alone  - - - 

Ditto  - - and  Steevens’  - - - - 

Ditto  - - - The  Meath  _ _ - 

Ditto  - - - — Mercers’  - - _ 

Ditto  - - - - Jervis-street  - - - 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Dr.  Steevens’,  in  Dublin,  alone 
Ditto  - - and  The  Meath  - 

Ditto  - - - Mercers’ 

The  Meath,  in  Dublin,  alone  - 
Ditto  - - • and  Mercers’ 

The  Mercers’,  in  Dublin,  alone 
Ditto  - - and  The  Belfast 

The  Jervis-street,  in  Dublin 
The  Edinburgh,  alone 
Ditto  - - and  The  Aberdeen 

Ditto  - - 

Ditto  - - 

Ditto  - - 

Ditto  - - 

The  Glasgow,  alone 
Ditto  - and  The  Mercers’ 

The  Aberdeen  - - - 

St.  Bartholomew’s,  alone 
Ditto  - - and  The  Manchester 


- Glasgow 

- Belfast  - 


Richmond 

ditto  and  The  Meath 
Steevens’ 

Exeter  - - - 


Exeter  - - - 

Bristol  - - - 

Gloucester 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Kent,  Canterbury  - 
Edinburgh 


Ditto  - - - 

Ditto  - - - 

Ditto  - - - 

Ditto  - - - 

Ditto  - - - 

Ditto  - - - 

St.  Thomas’s,  alone 
Ditto  - - and  The  Westminster 
Ditto  - - - Stafford 

Ditto  - - - Steevens’ 

Guy’s,  alone  - - - 

Ditto  and  The  Manchester 
Ditto  - Liverpool 


Examined. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

44 

1 

2 
1 

74 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 
1 

2 

1 

2 
28 

1 

1 

2 

16 

37 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

15 

2 
1 

23 

3 
6 

1 

3 

14 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

3 

1 

14 

60 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

41 

1 

1 

1 

42 

2 
1 


Rejected. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM 


YEARS. 

HOSPITALS. 

Examined. 

Rejected. 

] 832. 

Guv’s  aud  The  Northampton  - - - 

1 

Ditto 

- Winchester  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto 

- Oxford  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto 

- Richmond,  Dublin  - 

■ :rrT 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Steevens’,  ditto 

_ 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Edinburgh  - 

hr 

1 

— 

The  Westminster,  alone  - - - - 

-jR 

- 

19 

1 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Birmingham 

_ 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Bristol  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

St.  Geor 

ge’s,  alone  ----- 

- 

9TI " : 

- 

28 

2 

Ditto  - 

- and  Stafford  - - _ 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- - Newcastle-upon-Tyne  - 

- 

.. 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Norfolk  and  Norwich  - 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- - Salisbury  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto 

— Edinburgh  - - _ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

The  London  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

13 

The  Middlesex,  alone  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

24 

0 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Manchester  - 

- 

_ 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Nottingham  - 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Bristol  - - - 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

— 

Ditto  - 

— Lincoln 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Edinburgh 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Meath,  Dublin 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

— 

The  Richmond,  in  Dublin,  alone  - _ a - 

- - 

- 

- 

8 

— 

Ditto  - 

- and  the  Meath,  in  Dublin  - 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Jervis-street,  ditto  - 

■ - 

- 

1 L. 

— 

Dr.  Stee 

vens’,  in  Dublin,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

Ditto  - 

- and  Mercers’,  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  -1 

— Jervis-street 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

— 

The  Meath,  in  Dublin,  alone  - - _ 

- 

- 

- 

21 

1 

Ditto  - 

- and  Mercers’,  ditto  - 

- 

- 

- 

6 

— 

Ditto  - 

- Jervis-street,  ditto 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- The  Liverpool 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

The  Mercers’,  in  Dublin,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

Ditto  - 

- and  Jervis-street 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

Ditto  - 

- The  Liverpool 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

The  Jervis-street,  Dublin,  alone 

- 

- 

- 

9 

0 

The  Edinburgh,  alone  - _ - _ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Glasgow 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Dr.  Steevens’,  in  Dublin 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto 

- The  Meath,  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  ^ 

- Mercers’  - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

Ditto 

- The  Manchester  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

The  Glasgow,  alone  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

junto  - 

- ana  jervis-sireet 

- 

- 

1 

— 

The  Aberdeen 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

1^33- 

St.  Bartholomew’s  alone  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

75 

5 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Manchester  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Exeter  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Bristol  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Gloucester 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

Ditto  - 

- Birmingham  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Leeds  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Oxford 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Worcester 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Bath  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Edinburgh 

- 

- 

1 

- 

St.  Thomas’s  alone  ----- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

2 

Ditto  - 

- aud  The  Westminster  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

— Bristol  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Winchester 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Meath,  Dublin 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Guy’s  alone  ------ 

- 

- 

- 

80 

4 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Manchester  - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Ditto  - 

— Liverpool 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

- Birmingham  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto 

- - Leeds  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto  - 

- - Northampton 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Ditto 

- - Norfolk  & Norwich 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Ditto 

t 

- - Oxford  - - - 

- 

2 

© 
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YEARS. 

HOSPITALS. 

Examined. 

Rejected. 

1833- 

Guy’s  and  The  Derby  - - - - - - - 

Ditto  - 

- and  Steevens’,  Dublin  - _ _ _ 

Westminster,  alone  ------ 

18 ‘T 



Ditto  - 

- and  The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  - - - 

1 

St.  George’s,  alone  ------ 

.30 

2 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Chester  _____ 

1 



Ditto  - 

- Richmond,  Dublin  - 

2 



Ditto  - 

- Jervis-street  - - - - 

1 

London 

--------- 

11 

2 

Middlesex,  alone  - 

29 

3 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Liverpool  ----- 

1 

Ditto  - 

- Birmingham  ----- 

3 

Ditto  - 

- Bristol  ______ 

2 



Ditto  - 

- Stafford  ______ 

1 



Richmond,  in  Dublin,  alone 

18 

2 

Ditto  - 

- and  Mercers’ 

1 

Ditto  - 

- Meath 

1 



Ditto  - 

- Jervis-street  _____ 

3 

1 

Dr.  Steevens’,  in  Dublin  - ’ - - - - 

6 

- 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Meath  - - - - _ 

1 



Ditto  - 

- Mercers’  ______ 

1 

Ditto  - 

--  Jervis-street  _g  -diubC._ 

1 



Ditto  - 

— Liverpool  - - J i.;9R  - 

1 



Ditto  - 

— Cambridge  - ^ _)fioIr_.iiiId;.Q 

Meath,  in  Dublin,  alone  - .i  -ldaiLru  .ijdJ  Llib 

" 28  '■!  ■ 

1 

Ditto  - 

- and  Mercers’  . -i  b 

v-a. 

1 

Ditto  - 

— Jervis-street  - onoir  ,nikfnCI  ci 

Ditto  - 

— The  Liverpool  T -g'lao'taM  biiR  -_ 

1 a 



Mercers 

in  Dublin,  alone  - - ' '9xJe-8r«9L  = 

18  ^ 

i 

Ditto  - 

- and  Jervis-street  - 9CioIi5  ,aiIdoG  ui 

J9W  2 IT 

Ditto  - 

- Baggot-street  - “ -"''Joo'iiL.  bi.  , -_ 

1 ■ 

_ 

Ditto  - 

- The  Bath  - - Jf<9i1-8r,a^ ; _ 

1 

Jervis-street,  Dublin,  alone  - - j-  1 J i i 

20 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Belfast  - - ni'ihiCL  .i  gisi 

i-’-'-  1 

Baggot-street,  Dublin  _ - - - i\_ 

1 

_ 

Edinburgh,  alone  -----  l 

17 

3 

Ditto  - 

- and  The  Richmond,  in  Dublin  - - 

1 

Ditto  - 

- Mercers’,  ditto  - - - - 

2 

Ditto  - 

- The  Manchester  - _ - - _ 

1 

Ditto  - 

- Norfolk  and  Norwich  - - - - 

1 

Ditto  - 

- Derby  ______ 

1 

Glasgow 

- - 

4 

1 

Aberdeen 

17 

— 

RECAPITULATION  : 


In  the  Three  Years  were  Examined  ; 


HOSPITALS. 


St.  Bartholomew’s 
St.  Thomas’s  - 
Guy’s  - 
The  Westminster 


St.  Georg-e’s  - 
The  London  - 
The  Middlesex 
The  Richmond,  Dublin 
Steevens’  - - ditto 
The  Meath  - - ditto 
Mercers’  - - ditto 

Jervis-street  - ditto 
Baggot-street  - ditto 
The  Edinburgh 
The  Glasgow 
The  Aberdeen 


Rejected. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

! 249 

21 

132 

10 

* 

- 

" 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

222 

1 1 

59 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

99 

6 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

40 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

110 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

6 

- 

- 

" 

" 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

39 

4 

” 

“ 

“ 

" 

87 

3 

*■ 

“ 

- 

- 

37 

2 

“ 

- 

*• 

“ 

- 

- 

33 

5 

“ 

~ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

7 

12 

1 

57 

2 
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— No.  13.— 

RETURN  of  all  the  Office-bearers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  from  1st  January  1823  to 
1st  January  1834,  stating  the  Date  of  the  Election  of  each  to  his  Office,  and  whether  at  the  time 
of  his  Election,  or  prior  or  subsequent  thereto,  he  gave  Public  Lectures  on  any  Branch  of  Me- 
, dical  or  Surgical  Science;  or  was  Medical  Officer  in  any  Hospital;  and  if  so,  uffien  he  Lectured 
and  to  what  Hospital  he  was  attached.  ’ ’ 


Date  of  Election  to 
Court  of  Assistants. 

Court  of  Assistants,  on 
1st  of  Januarj'  1823. 

the 

.Date  of  Election 
1 as  Examiner. 

Lectured  upon  what. 

Surgeon  to  what  Hospital. 

Thompson  Forster  - 
John  Heaviside 

- 

22  Mar.  1800 

20  Oct. 

1801 



Guy’s  Hospital. 

William  Blizard 

- 

— 

15  Feb. 

1810 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

London  Hospital. 
St.  Thomas’s. 

Henry  Cline  - 

- 

— - 

— 

- 

Anatomy  - 

David  Dundas 

- 

_ 

17  June 

1801. 

William  Norris 

- 

2 May  1800 

7 April 

1813. 

Everard  Home 

- 

22  Oct.  1801 

26  Jan. 

1809 

Surgery 

St.  George’s. 

John  Adair  Hawkins 

- 

11  April  1805. 

Francis  Knight 

- 

13  Oct.  1808. 

Ludford  Flarvey 

- 

11  Jan.  1810 

25  Jan. 

1816 

----- 

St.  Bartholomew’s. 

William  Lynn 

- 

13  Feb. 

23  Oct. 

1817 

- 

Westminster. 

John  Abernethy 

- 

2(3  Nov.  — 

23  July 

1821 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

St.  Bartholomew’s. 

V\  illiam  Lucas 

7 April  1813 

- 

- 

----- 

Guy’s. 

Astley  Paston  Cooper 

- 

21  — 1815 

12  July 

1822 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

Guy’s. 

Anthony  Carlisle  - 

- 

2 May  - 

28  April 

CO 

Lecturer  on  Surgerj-  to 

1815 ; Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy to  the  Royal  Aca- 

demy  to  1825 

^Vestminster. 

Thomas  Chevalier  - 

- 

8 Feb.  181b. 

John  Gunning 

- 

4 Nov.  1817 

St.  George’s. 

H.  Leigh  Thomas  - 

- 

30  April  1818 

23  Jan. 

1826 

Anatomy  and  Surgery, 

from  1809  to  1817. 

R.  C.  Headington  - 

- 

23  July  1821 

26  May 

1827 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

London  Hospital. 
St.  George’s. 

Piobert  Keate 

- 

4 Feb.  1822 

27  Dec. 

— 

John  P.  Vincent  - 

- 

12  July  1822 

5 Jan. 

1828 

- 

St.  Bartholomew’s. 

Elected  since  1823. 

George  James  Guthrie 

- 

28  Maj"  1824 

8 Aug. 

1828 

Surgery  - 

Westminster. 

V illiam  W’add 

- 

9 July 

23  — 

1829. 

P.  Macgregor 

- 

23  Jan.  1826 

24  Jan. 

1827 



Lock  Hospital. 

Henry  Jeffreys 

- 

24  — 1827 

- 

- 

- 

St.  George's. 

Anthony  White 

- 

6 Feb.  - 

10  Sept. 

1829 

_ . . - 

Westminster. 

J.  G.  Andrews 

- 

2G  May  - 

2 Mar. 

1831 

- 

London. 

Samuel  Cooper 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Surgery,  since  1827. 

Thomas  Copeland  - 

- 

27  Dec.  - 

John  Howship 

- 

3 Jan.  1828 

- 

- 

Surgery,  since  1828. 

James  Briggs 

- 

11  July  - 

- 

- 

- 

Lock  Hospital. 

William  Lawrence  - 

- 

8 Aug.  - 

- 

- 

Surgery 

St.  Bartholomew’s. 

B.  C.  Brodie  - 

- 

10  Sept.  1829 

- 

- 

Surgery 

St.  George’s. 

Benj.  Travers 

- 

20  Mar.  1830 

- 

- 

Anatomy,  before  1830 

St.  Thomas’s. 

Henry  Earle  - 

- 

23  Aug.  - 

St.  Bartholomew’s. 

Charles  Bell  - 

- 

2 Nov.  — 

- 

- 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

Middlesex. 

Joseph  Swan 

- 

2 Mar.  1831 

Lincoln  Hospital, 

before  1831. 

Edward  Stanley 

- 

26  July  1832 

- 

- 

Anatomy  . . _ 

St.  Bartholomew’s 

(Assist.  Surg.) 

G,  J.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  14.  — 

RETURN  of  any  Patronage  exercised  by  the  College,  or  by  the  Office-bearers  of  the 
College,  as  such,  in  the  way  of  Presentation,  or  Right  of  Election  to  Offices  of  Emolu- 
ment in  or  out  of  the  College. 

THE  election  into  the  Council  and  court  of  examiners,  as  well  as  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  stipendiary  officers  and  servants  of  the  College,  is  in  the  Council,  with  the 
exception  of  the  servants  of  the  museum,  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  curators, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  College  does  not  possess  any  patronage  or  right  of  election  whatever  out  of  the 
College. 

G,J.  Guthrie,  President. 
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— No.  15.  — 

RETURN  of  any  Offices  or  Seats  at  Boards  of  Commissioners,  held  by  the  Officers 

of  the  College,  as  such. 

THE  only  office  or  seat  at  any  board  of  commissioners  held  by  any  officer  of  the  College, 
as  such,  is  the  seat  at  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  held  by  the  President  of  the 
College,  unless  it  is  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  trustees  of  the  Hunterian  collection, 
which  is  held  by  the  secretary  to  the  College,  but  to  which  office  no  salary  or  emolument 
whatever  is  attached. 

G.  J.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  16.  — 

RETURN  of  any  Offices  or  Seats  at  Boards  of  Commissioners,  to  which  the  Col- 
lege, or  the  Officers  of  the  College,  have  been  required  to  recommend  during  the  last 
Ten  Years. 

THE  College  has  not,  nor  have  the  officers  thereof,  been  required  to  recommend  to  any 
office  or  seat  at  any  board  of  Commissioners  during  the  last  10  years. 

G.  J.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  17.  — 

REGULATIONS  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  respecting  the  Recognition  of 

Teachers’ Certificates,  from  1815  down  to  the  Present  Time;  showing  the  suc- 
cessive Alterations  of  the  same,  and  the  Date  of  each  Alteration. 

1824,  March  19th,  That  the  following  be  the  only  schools  of  surgery  recognized  by  the 
court,  viz. : London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen. 

That  in  future,  certificates  of  attendance  upon  the  chirurgical  practice  of  an  hospital  be 
not  received  by  the  court,  unless  such  hospital  be  in  one  of  the  recognized  schools  of 
surgery,  and  shall  contain,  on  an  average,  1 00  patients. 

That,  in  future,  certificates  of  attendance  at  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  surgery,  and  of  the  performance  of  dissections,  be  not  received  by  the 
court,  except  from  the  appointed  professors  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Universities  of 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  ; or  from  persons  teaching  in  a school,  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  establishment  of  one  of  the  admitted  hospitals;  or  from  persons,  being 
physicians  or  surgeons  to  any  of  such  hospitals. 

October  1st,  That  the  regulations  of  this  court  of  the  19th  of  March  last  are  not  meant 
to  interfere  with  the  recognized  course  of  lectures  on  surgery  by  the  professor  of  surgery 
to  the  College  of  Edinburgh. 

That  attendance  upon  two  courses  at  Edinburgh,  of  six  months  each,  by  teachers  recog- 
nized by  this  College,  will  be  received  as  equivalent  to  three  courses,  of  three  months’  each, 
in  London. 

1825,  March  4th,  That  attendance  upon  two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  of  six 
months’  each,  by  recognized  teachers  in  Dublin,  be  received  as  equivalent  to  three  courses 
in  London,  of  three  months  each. 

December  3d,  That  this  court  will  receive  the  certificates  of  those  teachers  of  anatomy 
and  s,urgery  in  Edinburgh,  whose  certificates  shall  be  received  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

1826,  January  6,  That  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  (19th  March,  1824)  which  relates  to 
the  recognized  teachers,  be  allowed  to  stand  thus  : “ or  from  persons  teaching  in  a school, 
connected  with,  and  accredited  by,  the  medical  establishment  of  one  of  the  recognized 
hospitals.” 

February  24th,  That  this  Court  will  receive,  as  testimonials  of  education,  certificates  of 
attendance  on  provincial  hospitals,  containing  100  patients  under  chirurgical  treatment; 
provided  a student  shall  have  previously  attended  two  courses  of  anatomical  lectures,  and 
two  courses  of  dissections,  in  any  of  the  recognized  schools  of  anatomy.  Yet  this  court 
will  require  that  the  term  of  attendance  on  such  provincial  hospital  shall  be  of  twice  the 
duration  of  that  required  at  hospitals  in  any  of  the  recognized  schools  of  anatomy. 

April  26th,  That  in  the  regulation  of  this  court  on  the  24th  of  February  last,  relating  to 
attendance  at  provincial  hospitals,  the  words,  “ under  chirurgical  treatment,”  be  expunged, 
and  that,  in  the  regulation  relating  to  attendance  on  anatomy,  the  words  and  physiology” 
be  added. 

September  8th,  That  the  restrictions  respecting  the  teachers  of  anatomy  and  surgery, 
recognized  by  the  court,  be  rescinded. 

That  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  profession,  the  court  cannot  with  propriety 
admit  certificates  of  attendance  on  provincial  lectures  on  anatomy,  as  testimonials  of  pro- 
per education. 

December  29th,  That  the  only  schools  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  recognized 
by  this  court,  are  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 

That  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  chirurgical  practice  of  an  hospital  will  not  be  re- 
ceived by  this  court,  unless  such  hospital  be  in  one  of  the  above  recognized  schools,  and 
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shall  contain,  on  an  average,  lOO  patients.  This  court  will,  however,  receive,  as  testimo- 
nials of  education,  certificates  of  attendance  on  provincial  hospitals,  containing  respectively 
100  patients  ; provided  a student  shall  have  previously  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  oil 
anatomy  and  physiology,  performed  two  courses  of  dissections,  and  attended  two  courses 
of  demonstrations  in  any  of  the  above  recognized  schools.  But  the  term  of  attendance  on 
such  provincial  hospital  shall  be  for  twice  the  period  required  at  hospitals  in  any  of  the 
above  recognized  schools  of  anatomy. 

That  the  following  hospitals  in  the  recognized  schools  of  anatomy  shall  be  accredited  by 
this  court,  viz. : St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  the  Westpiinster,  Guy’s,  St.  George’s, 
the  London,  and  the  Middlesex,  in  London;  the  Richmond,. Steevens’s,  and  the  Meath  in 
Dublin  ; the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Infirnia,i;y  jn  Glasgow,  and  the  Royal 
Infirmary  in  Aberdeen. 

1827,  December  17th,  That  the  only  schools  of  anatomy  and  physiology  recognized,  are 

London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  , 

That  attendance  upon  the  surgical  practice  of  an  hospital  will  be  recognized,  provided 
such  hospitals  contain  at  least  100  patients. 

1828,  April  11th,  That  one  course  of  lectures  on  surgery,  continuing  for  six  months  or 
more,  during  the  winter  season,  and  consisting  of,  at  least,  60  lectures,  shall  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  two  courses  delivered  within  the  same  period,  and  each  consisting  of  30 
lectures  or  more. 

1829,  August  20th,  That  the  schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  recognized  by  the  Council, 
are  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen;  and  the  several  towns  in  England, 
possessing  properly-constituted  hospitals,  together  with  such  means  and  opportunities  of 
teaching  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  dissections, 
as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  court  of  examiners. 

That  no  hospital  be  considered  as  properly  constituted,  unless  it  shall  contain  80 
patients. 

October  29th,  That  all  certificates  recognized  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh,  or  by  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  as  to  attendance  on  hospitals, 
or  lectures  in  these  places  respectively,  will  be  received. 

1830,  January  8th,  That  not  any  certificate  of  attendance  on  lectures  on  anatomy  be 
received  by  this  College,  unless  the  teacher,  giving  the  certificate,  shall  be  a member  of 
one  of  the  legally-constituted  Colleges  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

March  6th,  That  the  words  “ or  surgery”  be  added  after  the  word  anatomy  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  on  the  8th  January,  respecting  the  reception  of  certificates  of 
attendance  on  lectures. 

1831,  January  19th,  That  no  provincial  hospital  will  be  recognized  by  this  Council, 
unless  the  surgeons  thereto,  or  a majority  of  them,  be  members  of  one  of  the  legally-con- 
stituted Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

That  from  and  after  the  season  of  1830  and  1831,  certificates  will  not  be  received  on 
more  than  two  branches  of  science  from  one  and  the  same  lecturer.  Anatomy  with  phy- 
siology, demonstrations  with  dissections,  and  materia  medica  with  botany,  will  be  respect- 
ively considered  as  one  branch  of  science. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 


, — No.  18.— 

REGULATIONS  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  Education  of  Candidatbs 

for  the  Diploma  of  the  College,  according  to  the  several  Editions  of  the  same  from  1815 

down  to  the  Present  Time,  giving  the  Date  of  every  altered  Edition. 

1819,  February  25th. — 1st,  Th  at  not  any  person  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the 
diploma,  who  shall  not  have  been  engaged  five  years,  at  least,  in  the  acquisition  of  ana- 
tomical and  chirurgical  knowledge. 

2d,  That  not  any  person  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  diploma,  who  shall  not 
have  regularly  attended  two  courses,  at  least,  of  anatomical  lectures,  and  also  one  or  more 
courses  of  chirurgical  lectures,  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow. 

3d,  That  not  any  person  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  diploma,  who  shall  not 
have  performed  tivo  or  more  regular  courses  of  dissection. 

4th,  That  not  any  person  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  diploma,  who  shall  not 
have  regularly  attended,  during  the  term  of  at  least  one  year,  the  chirurgical  practice  of 
one  of  the  following  hospitals,  viz, : St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  the  Westminster, 
Guy’s,  St.  George’s,  the  London,  or  the  Middlesex,  in  London  ; or  the  House  of  Industry 
and  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  or  Steevens’s,  in  Dublin  ; or  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Glasgow. 

5th,  That  regular  attendance  on  the  chirurgical  practice  of  one  of  the  before-named 
hospitals  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow'  during  six  months,  and  six  months’ 
furtlier  attendance  at  any  other  of  such  hospitals,  be  deemed  equal  to  one  year’s  attendance 
at  any  one  thereof. 

6th,  That  candidates,  under  the  following'  circumstances,  and  of  the  required  age,  be 
admissible  to  examination,  viz.: 

Members  of  any  of  the  legally-constituted  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Graduates  in  medicine  of  any  of  the  universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  shall  have 
performed  two  or  more  regular  courses  of  dissection,  and  who  shall  have  regularly  attended 

the 
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the  chirurgical  practice  of  one  of  the  before-named  hospitals  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  during  the  term  of  at  least  one  year. 

That  the  court  may  suspend  any  of  these  standing  rules,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

1822,  December  6th. — That  the  time  required  to  have  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge  be  increased  from  five  to  six  years. 

That  the  attendance  on  three  courses  of  anatomical  lectures  be  required  to  be  on  such 
lectures,  delivered  in  the  winter  season.  ' 

And  that  the  following  nbte  be  added  to  the  announcement  thereof : “ The  late  regula- 
tions arfe  not  designed  to  Operate  retrospectively.  Therefore,  persons  who  have  attended 
two  or  more  courses  of  rindtoitiiOal  lectures  from  the  1st  of  January  1832  ; or  who  have 
attended  three  or  more  courses  of  such  lectures,  although  they  may  have  been  delivered 
during  the  summer  months  prior  to  the  1st  of  Fehruary  1823  ; or  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  profession  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  these  regulations;  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  examination  as  heretofore. 

September  3rd,  That  the  required  courses  of  anatomy  be  delivered  at  subsequent  periods ; 
and  that  the  courses  of  dissections  be  succeeding  winter  courses. 

October  1st,  That  attendance  upon  two  courses  at  Edinburgh  of  six  months  each,  bv 
teachers  recognized  by  this  College,  be  received  as  equivalent  to  three  courses  of  three 
months  each,  in  London. 

That  this  College  cannot  concede  to  the  licentiates  of  the  Edinburgh  College  the  claim 
of  admissibility  to  examination  for  the  diploma  of  this  College,  granted  to  the  members  of 
any  of  the  legally  constituted  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1825,  March  4th,  That  attendance  upon  two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  of  six 
months  each,  by  recognised  teachers  in  Dublin,  be  received  as  equivalent  to  three  courses 
in  London  of  three  months  each. 

1826,  October  20th,  That  graduates  in  medicine  be  required  to  produce,  prior  to 
examination  for  the  diploma  of  this  College,  certificates  of  attendance  on  one  course  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  in  addition  to  the  other  certificates 
heretofore  required. 

December  29th,  That  certificates  shall  be  produced  by  every  candidate  (except  as  here- 
inafter excepted)  previously  to  his  name  being  inserted  in  the  list  of  candidates  for 
examination  ; viz. 

Of  having  been  engaged  six  years  in  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge  : 

Of  having  attended  three  winter  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  deli- 
vered at  subsequent  periods ; and  one  winter  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery  : 

Of  having  performed  dissections  during  two  winter  courses ; and  of  having  attended, 
dui’ing  the  same  period,  anatomical  demonstrations: 

Of  having  attended,  during  12  months,  the  chirurgical  practice  of  an  hospital  in  one  of 
the  recognized  schools,  or  during  two  years  a recognized  provincial  hospital. 

Such  certificates  shall  express  the  dates  of  the  commencement  and  of  the  termination  of 
attendance  on  each  course  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  dissections  ; and  the  periods 
of  the  commencement  and  of  the  termination  of  attendance  on  hospital  practice. 

Candidates  under  the  following  circumstances  are  excepted,  and  are  admissible  to 
examination : 

Members  of  any  of  the 'legally  constituted  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
graduates  in  medicine  of  any  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  shall  have 
attended  one  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  who  shall  have 
attended  two  courses  of  demonstrations,  and  performed  two  courses  of  dissections,  and 
who  shall  have  attended  the  chirurgical  practice  of  an  hospital  as  specified. 

The  Court  shall  possess  the  power  of  suspending  any  standing  order  relating  to  pro- 
fessional education,  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 

1827,  March  gth.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  1828,  every  candidate  for 
the  diploma  of  this  College  shall  be  required  to  produce  certificates  of  having  attended 
one  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  also  two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  obstetric  art 
and  science;  delivered,  respectively,  by  competent  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  certificates 
of  professional  education  now  required. 

September  28th,  That  any  person  who  shall  have  diligently  attended  the  chirurgical 
practice  of  a recognized  provincial  hospital,  during  four  years  previously  to  attending  the 
required  course  of  anatomical  and  physiological  lectures  and  dissections,  and  who  subse- 
quently to  the  completion  of  those  studies  shall  have  attended  the  chirurgical  practice  of 
the  same  or  any  other  hospital  of  the  like  description  for  12  months,  or  an  hospital  in  any 
of  the  recognized  schools  of  anatomy  for  six  months,  shall  be  admissible  to  examination 
for  the  diploma  of  this  College. 

December  17th  and  5th  January  1828,  the  Council  resolved. 

That  the  following  certificates  of  professional  education  be  required  of  candidates  for 
the  diploma : 

1.  Of  having  been  engaged  six  years,  at  least,  in  the  acquisition  of  professional  know- 
ledge, 

2.  Of  having  regularly  attended  three  or  more  winter  courses  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy;  and  two  or  more  winter  courses  of  dissections  and  demonstrations;  delivered  at 
subsequent  periods. 

[Two  courses  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  which  are  of  six 
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months’  duration,  and  the  accompanying  courses  of  dissections  and  demonstrations,  will  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  the  foregoing'  attendance.] 

3.  Of  having  regularly  attended  two  or  more  courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery  ; one  of  which  shall  have  been  delivered  in  a recognized  school  of  anatomy. 

4.  Of  having  also  attended  the  following  lectures ; viz. 

Two  courses  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  of  three  months  each,  or  one  of 
six  months : 

One  course  on  materia  medica,  and  botany  : 

Two  courses  on  chemistry  of  three  months  each,  or  one  of  six  months: 

Two  courses  on  midwifery  of  three  months  each,  or  one  of  six  months. 

5.  And  of  having  attended,  during  the  term  of,  at  least,  one  year,  the  surgical  practice 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  hospitals  ; viz.  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  the  West- 
minster, Guy’s,  St.  George’s,  the  London,  and  the  Middlesex,  in  London ; the  Richmond, 
Steevens’s,  and  the  Meath,  in  Dublin;  and  the  Royal  Infirmaries  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen  : or,  during  four  years,  the  surgical  practice  of  a recognized  provincial 
hospital,  and  six  months,  at  least,  the  practice  of  one  of  the  above-named  hospitals  in  the 
schools  of  anatomy. 

Candidates,  under  the  following  circumstances,  of  the  required  age,  and  who  have  been 
engaged  five  years  in  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge,  will  be  admissible  to 
examination ; viz. 

Members  or  licentiates  in  surgery  of  any  of  the  legally  constituted  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 

And  graduates  in  medicine  of  any  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  provided 
they  have  attended  lectures,  the  practice  of  an  hospital,  and  performed  dissections,  as 
required  above. 

1829,  October  29th. — Regulations  respecting  the  Professional  Education  of  Candidates 
for  the  Diploma. 

I.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  bring  proof : 

1.  Of  being  22  years  of  age  : 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged  six  years  in  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge: 

3.  Of  having  studied  anatomy,  by  attendance  on  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  by 
dissections,  during  two  anatomical  seasons. 

[An  anatomical  season  is  understood  to  extend  from  October  to  April,  inclusive.] 

4.  Of  having  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  on  surgery,  each  course  comprising  not 
less  than  sixty  lectures  : 

5.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry,  and  on  mid- 
wifery, during  six  months;  and  on  botany  and  materia  medica  during  three  months  : 

6.  Of  having  attended,  during  12  months,  the  surgical  practice  of  a recognized  hospital 
in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen ; or  for  six  months  in  any  one  of 
such  hospitals,  and  12  months  in  any  properly  constituted  provincial  hospital,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Council  as  competent  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

II.  Members  and  licentiates  in  surgery  of  any  legally  constituted  College  of  Surgeons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  graduates  in  surgery  of  any  LTniversity,  requiring  residence 
to  obtain  degrees  ; will  be  admitted  for  examination  on  producing  their  diploma,  licence 
or  degree. 

December  8th,  That  an  anatomical  season  is  understood  to  comprise  at  least  140  lectures 
on  anatomy,  occupying  not  less  than  one  hour  each,  given  on  separate  days;  and  100  de- 
monstrations of  the  like  duration,  given  in  a similar  manner,  exclusive  of  dissections,  of 
which  distinct  certificates  are  required. 

1831,  April  27th,  Resolved,  That  the  following  addition  be  made  to  the  regulation  of 
the  Council,  relating  to  licentiates  in  surgery;  viz.  Together  with  proofs  of  being  22  years 
of  age,  and  of  having  been  occupied  five  years  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  know- 
ledge. 

That  the  following  be  established  a regulation  of  the  Council ; viz.  Certificates  will  not 
be  received  from  any  school  of  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery  or  midwifery,  unless  the 
respective  teachers  connected  therewith  be  members  of  some  legally  constituted  College 
of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accompanying  printed  paper,  of  the  date  of  27th  April  1831,  contains  the  regula- 
tions of  the  College  now  in  force  respecting  the  professional  education  of  candidates  for 
the  diploma  of  the  College. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 
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REGULATIONS  of  the  College  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma 
of  the  College,  according  to  the  several  Editions  of  the  same,  from  1815  down  to  the 
present  time,  giving  the  Date  of  every  altered  Edition. 

1819,  January  1. — Resolved,  That  every  examination  of  a referred  candidate,  and  every 
prosecution  of  the  examination  of  a candidate,  shall,  respectively,  be  conducted  by  two 
examiners,  neither  of  whom  shall  have  examined  the  candidates  on  the  previous  occasion. 

February  25,  That  if  either  of  the  two  examiners  shall  in  any  case  be  doubtful  of  the 
qualification  of  a candidate  for  the  diploma,  an  assessor  shall  be  called,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  master  or  presiding  governor. 


That 
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That  when  the  nnraber  of  candidates  for  the  diploma  shall  amount  to  more  than  20,  the 
court  shall  adjourn  to  the  third  Friday  in  the  month. 

That  should  a candidate  for  examination  be  proved  to  have  practised,  or  attempted  upon 
the  court  imposition,  relating  to  any  certificate,  or  otherwise,  he  shall  be  refused  examina- 
tion for  such  period  as  the  court,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  judge 
proper. 

July  2,  That  circumstances  of  doubt  and  subjects  of  appeal,  relating  to  eligibility  of 
candidates,  shall  be  discussed  and  decided  upon  before  the  admission  of  any  candidate  for 
examination. 

December  3,  That  not  any  person  shall  be  referred,  until  questions  shall  have  been  put 
to  him  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  members  of  the  court  then  present;  and  the  answers  to 
which  questions  shall  be  deemed  unsatisfactory  by  a majority  of  such  members. 

1820,  February  4,  That  any  candidate,  who  in  the  judgment  of  his  two  examiners  should 
be  referred,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  from  such  judgment  to  the  decision  of  the 
whole  court ; and  in  the  case  of  his  appeal,  his  further  examination  shall  be  proceeded  in 
by  questions  put  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  members  of  the  court  present ; and  such  can- 
didate shall  not  be  referred,  unless  the  answers  to  such  questions  be  deemed  unsatisfactory 
by  a majority  of  the  members  present.  But  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  by  which  a can- 
didate has  been  referred,  shall  not  be  allowed,  at  any  time,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
court  at  which  such  candidate  shall  have  been  examined  and  referred. 

April  7,  That  when  a member  of  the  court  shall  propose,  in  favour  of  any  candidate,  the 
suspension  of  a regulation  respecting  eligibility  by  education,  such  candidate  shall  be 
examined  by  the  whole  court,  as  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  professional  educa- 
tion which  may  justify  the  proposed  suspension. 

And  if,  after  such  examination,  the  suspension  be  allowed  by  the  court,  the  candidate 
shall  be  examined  by  the  whole  court  as  to  his  professional  knowledge ; which  examina- 
tion shall  be  after  the  examination  of  every  person  on  the  list  of  eligible  candidates. 

December  6,  That  not  any  articled  student  of  the  College  be  admitted  to  an  examination 
for  the  diploma,  until  the  completion  of  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  articled. 

1824,  December  2,  That  the  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  this  College  be  examined 
singly,  in  the  presence  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  court. 

That  the  president,  in  his  discretion,  shall  appoint  who  shall  conduct  the  examination  of 
the  candidate,  about  to  be  introduced,  in  the  three  subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology  and 
surgery. 

1826,  May  10,  That  no  person,  presenting  an  order  for  examination  for  a testimonial  of 
qualification  in  the  public  service,  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  diploma  at  the 
same  court  at  which  he  may  apply  to  be  examined  under  such  order. 

September  8th,  That  the  certificates  of  the  age  and  of  the  professional  education  of  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  be  delivered  at  the  College  10  days,  at  least,  prior  to  the  day  on 
which  the  examination  of  the  candidates  shall  take  place ; unless,  in  any  case,  for  special 
reasons,  the  court  shall  otherwise  direct. 

1828,  December  5th,  When  a candidate  for  the  diploma  shall  be  referred,  or  be  allowed 
to  attend  for  further  examination  at  a time  within  the  full  period  of  reference,  all  his  certi- 
ficates shall  remain  at  the  College,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  court  of  examiners,  in 
order  that  such  inquiry  relating  to  the  said  certificates  may  be  made,  and  measures  taken, 
as  may  be  judged  proper.  And  when  such  candidate  shall  again  present  himself  for  exa- 
mination, he  shall  bring  with  him  the  certificates  of  having  pursued  the  means  for  the 
further  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge,  deemed  necessary  by  the  court  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  preceding  examination. 

1829,  April  7th,  That  when  any  person  shall  withdraw  his  name  from  the  list  of  can- 
didates for  examination  for  the  diploma  at  any  court,  or  shall  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
court  at  which  his  examination  shall  have  been  appointed,  his  name  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  end  of  the  list  of  candidates  for  examination  during  the  month. 

That  when  the  number  of  candidates  for  examination  for  the  diploma,  who  shall  have  left 
their  names  in  the  College  ofiice,  shall  exceed  20,  upon  the  re-examination  of  a candidate 
who  shall  have  been  referred,  or  the  completion  of  the  examination  of  one  whose  further  exa- 
mination shall  have  been  deferred  for  a shorter  period  than  six  months,  10  other  candidates 
shall  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  diploma  at  such  court;  but  not  more  than  ii 
candidates  shall  be  examined  for  the  diploma  at  any  meeting  of  the  court. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  20.  — 

REGULATIONS  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates 
to  serve  as  Surgeons  or  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Army,  and  as  Surgeons  or 
Surgeons’  Mates  in  the  Navy,  showing  any  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  such 
Regulations  during  the  last  Ten  Years. 

1824,  March  19,  That  candidates  for  examination  for  the  testimonial  of  qualification 
of  assistant  surgeon  in  any  service,  be  required  to  produce  certificates  of  having  attended 
during  six  months,  at  least,  the  chirurgical  practice  of  one  of  the  recognised  hospitals,  and 
of  having  attended  two  or  more  courses  of  anatomy,  one  course  of  surgery  and  one  of 
dissections. 
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May  7,  The  court  required  the  rules  relating  to  candidates  for  the  diploma,  contained  in 
the  accompanying  printed  paper  dated  the  19th  day  of  March  1824,  to  be  observed  by 
candidates  to  be  examined  for  the  testimonial  of  qualification  of  principal  surgeon  in  any 
service. 

August  17,  That  not  any  person  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  testimonial  of 
qualification  of  assistant  surgeon  in  any  service,  who  shall  be  under  21  years  of  age. 

The  boards,  controlling  the  medical  departments  of  the  army  and  navy,  direct  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  the  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  respective  services,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  printed  regulations  transmitted  herewith, gofthe  several  dates  of  the  23d  of 
February  and  the  10th  of  October  1826.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  College  has  not 
adopted  any  regulation  upon  the  subject  since  that  of  the)i7th  afiAugust  1824. 

Guthrie,  President. 

: ;rr  bim  ynsJO'  ;o 

II-  bqbnsi. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  LONDON. 

Regulations  of  the  Council,  respecting  the  Professional  Education  of  Candidates 

for  the  Diploma. 

I.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  bring  proof : 

1.  Of  being  22  years  of  age. 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged  six  years  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 

3.  Of  having  studied  anatomy  and  physiology,  by  attendance  on  lectures  and  demon- 

strations, and  by  dissections,  during  two  anatomical  seasons  *. 

* An  anatomical  season  is  understood  to  extend  from  October  to  April  inclusive, 
and  to  comprise  at  least  140  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  occupying  not 
less  than  one  hour  each,  given  on  separate  days;  and  at  least  100  demonstrations 
of  the  like  duration,  given  in  a similar  manner  ; exclusive  of  dissections,  of  which 
distinct  certificates  are  required. 

4.  Of  having  attended  at  least  two  courses  of  lectures  on  surgery,  delivered  in  two 

distinct  periods  or  seasons,  each  course  to  comprise  not  less  than  60  lectures. 

5.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry  and  on 

midwifery  during  six  months  ; and  on  botany  and  materia  medica  during  three 
months. 

6.  Of  having  attended  during  12  months  the  surgical  practice  of  a recognised 

hospital  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen;  or  for  six 
months  in  any  one  of  such  hospitals,  and  12  months  in  any  recognised  pro- 
vincial hospital. 

II.  Members  and  licentiates  in  surgery  of  any  legally  constituted  College  of  Surgeons  in 

the  United  Kingdom,  and  graduates  in  surgery  of  any  University  requiring  residence 
to  obtain  degrees,  will  be  admitted  for  examination  on  producing  their  diploma, 
licence  or  degree,  together  with  proofs  of  being  22  years  of  age,  and  of  having  been 
occupied  five  years  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 

iV.  B. — Certificates  will  not  be  recognised  from  any  hospital,  unless  the  surgeons  thereto,  or 
a majority  of  them,  be  members  of  one  of  the  legally  constituted  colleges  of  surgeons 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  from  any  school  of  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery  or 
midwifery,  unless  the  respective  teachers  be  members  of  some  legally  constituted 
college  of  physicians  or  surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Certificates  will  not  be  received  on  more  than  two  branches  of  science  from  one  and  the 
same  lecturer,  but  anatomy  and  physiology,  demonstrations  and  dissections,  materia 
medica  and  botany,  will  be  respectively  considered  as  one  branch  of  science. 

In  the  certificates  of  attendance  on  hospital  practice,  and  on  lectures,  the  dates  of  com- 
mencement and  termination  are  to  be  inserted  in  words  at  full  length. 

All  the  required  certificates  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  College  10  days  before  the  candi- 
date can  be  admitted  to  examination. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

27  April  1831.  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

(Certified)  G.  J.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  22.  — 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  LONDON. 

Regulations  of  the  Council  respecting  the  Professional  Education  of  Candidates  for 

the  Diploma. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  bring  proof : 

1.  Of  being  22  years  of  age. 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged  five  years  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 

0 3.  Of 
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? hijii  g.  Of  having  studied  anatomy  and  physiology,  by  attendance  on  lectures  and  demon- 
v ' ^ I - strations,  and  by  dissections,  during  two  anatomical  seasons.* 

‘ * An  anatomical  season  is  understood  to  extend  from  October  to  April  inclusive, 

and  to  comprise  at  least  140  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  occupying  not 
less  than  one  hour  each,  given  on  separate  days  ; and  at  least  lOO  demonstrations 
of  the  like  duration,  given  in  a similar  manner;  exclusive  of  dissections,  of  which 
‘ distirict  certificates  are  required. 

b , 4.  Of  having  attended  f iat'  leaSt  two  courses  of  lectures  on  surgery,  delivered  in  two 

I i distinct  periods  or  seasons,  each  course  to  comprise  not  less  than  60  lectures. 

5.  Of  having  attended!  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry  and  on  mid- 
, wifery  during  six^months,  comprising  not  less  than  60  lectures  respectively  ; 
and  on  botany  and  materia  medica  during  three  months. 

6.  Of  having  attended  during  12  months  the  surgical  practice  of  a recognised  hos- 
pital in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen  ; or  for  six  months 
in  any  one  of  such  hospitals,  and  12  months  in  any  recognised  provincial 
hospital. 

II.  Members  and  licentiates  in  surgery  of  any  legally  constituted  College  of  Surgeons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  graduates  in  surgery  of  any  University  requiring  resi- 
dence to  obtain  degrees,  will  be  admitted  for  examination  on  producing  their 
diploma,  licence  or  degree,  together  with  proofs  of  being  22  years  of  age,  and  of 
having  been  occupied  five  years  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge. 

N.B,  Certificates  will  not  be  recognised  from  any  hospital  unless  the  surgeons  thereto,  or 
a majority  of  them,  be  members  of  one  of  the  legally  constituted  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons in  the  United  Kingdom;  nor  from  any  school  of  anatomy,  physiology,  sur- 
gery, or  midwifery,  unless  the  respective  teachers  be  members  of  some  legally  con- 
stituted College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  in  fhe  United  Kingdom. 

Certificates  will  not  be  received  on  more  thani  two  branches  of  science  from  one  and  the 
same  lecturer,  but  anatomy  and  physiolog}',  demonstrations  land  dissections,  materia  medica 
and  botany,  will  be  respectively  considered  as  one-  branch  of  science. 

In  the  certificates  of  attendance  on  hospital  practice,  and  on  lectures,  the  dates  ol' com- 
mencement and  termination  are  to  be  inserted  in  words  at  full  length. 

All  the  required  certificates  are  to  be  delivered  at' the'*^ College  10  days  before  the  can- 
didate can  be  admitted  to  examination.  ' , * 1 

Bv  order  of  the  Council, 

' ■ ■ 'iaju 

10  July  1834.  Edrmind  Be/four,  Secretary. 

' ionub  : 


— No.  23.  — 

u, 

(Circular.)  ubcr.  ’ 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  July  2,  1834. 

In  consequence  of  occasional  irregularities  that  have  taken  place  in  the  certificates, 
transmitted  to  the  court  -of  examiners  of  this  College,  I am  directed  by  the  Council  to 
acquaint  you,  that  it  is  their  anxious  wish  to  have  some  plan  devised  and  adopted  by  the 
surgeons  of  the  various  hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  the  regular  attendance 
of  the  students  on  the  surgical  practice  of  such  hospitals  may  be  enforced  and  registered, 
so  as  to  entitle  the  students  to  receive,  and  to  justify  the  medical  officers  in  giving,  certifi- 
cates of  attendance,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  by  this  College,  and  which 
the  greatest  vigilance  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  hospitals 
cannot  at  all  times  secure  under  the  present  system,  where  there  is  a want  of  some  such 
check  and  registry. 

The  Council  will  consider  themselves  obliged  by  your  attention  to  their  wishes,  and  will 
thankfully  receive  any  suggestions  you  may  Be  pleased  to  offer  on  the  means  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  may  be  best  adapted  to  effect  this  important 
object. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Edmund  BelJ'our,  Secretary. 

To  Surgeon  to  Hospital. 


— No.  24.  — 

(Circular.) 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  July  2,  1834- 

In  consequence  of  occasional  irregularities  that  have  taken  place  in  the  certificates, 
transrnitted  to  the  court  of  examiners  of  this  College,  I am  directed  by  the  Council  to 
acquaint  you,  that  it  is  their  anxious  wish  to  have  some  plan  devised  and  adopted  by  ttie 
lecturers  at  the  various  medical  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  the  regular 
Bo2. — II.  2 attendance 
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attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  at  such  schools  may  be  enforced  and  reo-istered 
so  as  to  entitle  the  students  to  receive,  and  to  justify  the  lecturers  in  givino-,  certificates  of 
attendance,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  by  this  Coilege,°and  which  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers  cannofat  all  times  secure 
under  the  present  system,  where  is  a want  of  some  such  check  and  registry. 

The  CouncU  will  consider  themselves  obliged  by  your  attention  to  their  wishes,  and  will 
thankfully  receive  any  suggestions  you  maybe  pleased  to  offer  on  the  means  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  may  be  best  adapted  to  effect  this  important 
object. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

To  Lecturer  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


— No.  25.  — 

CORRESPONDENCE  respecting  the  Recognition,  by  the  Council  and  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital, 
situate  in  Nutford-place,  Bryanston-square.  ’ 

(No.  1.) 

To  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

July  25,  1828. 

Gentlemen,  25,  Upper  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 

We  beg  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  you  the  “ Report”  of  the  “ Western  Hospital,” 
and  respectfully  solicit  your  recognition  of  our  surgical  practice  therein. 

Although  as  yet  it  contains  only  about  60  beds,  yet  40  of  these  are  appropriated  to  cases 
purely  surgical ; a number  that  exceeds  the  surgical  beds  in  one  of  the  metropolitan,  and 
many  of  the  provincial  hospitals,  recognised  by  you.  The  number  of  out-door  surgical 
cases  equals  that  of  almost  any  of  your  recognised  hospitals,  and  exceeds  some;  and  it  is 
connected,  according  to  your  bye-law,  with  one  of  your  recognised  schools,  viz.  Mr. 
Sleigh’s,  whose  surgical  lectures  have  been,  for  some  years  past,  received  by  your  Court. 
Forasmuch  then  as  “the  promotion  of  sound  chirurgical  knowledge”  is  your  great  object, 
and  as  you  have  judged  right  to  deviate  from  your  bye-law  in  the  instances  before  alluded 
to,  we  presume,  on  these  grounds,  that  this  request  will  be  conceded. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servants, 

(signed)  W.  W.  Sleigh. 

R.  Hicks. 


(No.  2.) 

To  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Gentlemen,  25,  Upper  Seymour-street,  August  10,  1828. 

Although  you  have  not  thought  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  the  letter  we  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  you  last  month,  requesting  a deviation  from  your  bye-law,  similar 
to  that  done  towards  other  hospitals,  in  favour  of  the  Western  Hospital,  we  beg  now  to 
inform  you  we  do  not  require  that  deviation,  for  since  then,  the  liberality  of  the  public  has 
enabled  the  governors  to  procure  the  three  adjoining  houses,  which  are  to  be  added  to  the 
hospital;  so  that  before  next  October,  this  hospital  will  contain  at  least  lOO  beds;  and  by 
next  year,  from  150  to  200.  The  number  of  beds,  then,  exceeding  your  law,  we  shall  take 
for  granted  the  Western  Hospital  will  appear  in  your  next  publication,  as  one  of  your 
metropolitan  recognised  hospitals.  We  shall  be  happy  at  all  times  to  affbrd  free  access  to 
the  pupils  of  all  other  hospitals  and  schools. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

(signed)  W.  W.  Sleigh. 

R.  Hicks. 


(No.  3.) 

To  Messrs.  Sleigh  & Hicks,  &c.  &c. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Gentlemen,  12th  September  1828. 

In  reply  to  your  letters  of  the  25th  of  July  and  the  10th  ultimo,  I am  directed  by  the 
court  of  examiners  of  this  College  to  acquaint  you,  that  when  the  Western  Hospital  shall 
contain  100  patients,  and  the  same  shall  be  certified  to  this  College,  the  court  will  take  the 
subject  of  your  letters  into  consideration. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 
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(No.  4.) 

To  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

Gentlemen,  Western  Hospital,  October  1,  1828. 

r'  According  to  the  promise  cofitained  in  our  letter  of  the  11th  of  August,  viz.  “ that  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  October  1828,  the  Western  Hospital  should  contain  at  least  100  beds,” 
we  beg  leave  now  to  state  that  that  is  the  case. 

We  cannot  refrain  however  from  repelling,  with  respectful  indignation,  the  insinuation 
contained  in  the  letter  addressed  to  us  by  your  secretary,  on  the  I2lh  ultimo,  which 
evidently  implies,  either  that  what  we  had  stated  was  incorrect,  or  that  we  intended  to 
have  beds  without  patients  ; and  this,  while  you  are  perfectly  content  with  the  Westmin- 
ster Hospital,  which  contains  only  about  70  beds,  many  of  which  have  frequently  been 
empty,  and  two-thirds  constantly  occupied  by  medical  cases.  We  ask  no  favour:  we 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  solicit  impartiality  and  justice.  When  you  hear  of  our  refusing 
admission  to  a single  patient,  you  can  justly  deprive  us  of  our  right.  We  therefore  solicit 
the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Western  Hospital. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  with  every  respect. 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

(signed)  W.  W.  Sleig/i. 

R.  Hicks. 

W.  B.  Bynn. 


(No.  5.) 

To  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Council,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  assembled  this  10th  day  of  October,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty.eight. 

London,  25,  Upper  Seymour-street,  Portman-square, 
Gentlemen,  October  10,  1828. 

Having  in  vain  solicited  your  court  of  examiners  to  recognise  the  Western  Hospital, 
I now,  as  a member  of  your  College,  sworn,  in  common  with  yourselves,  to  the  observance 
of  its  laws,  appeal  to  you,  and  request  an  audience  this  day.  By  so  doing,  you  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  answering  any  questions  you  may  think  proper  to  put  to  me  respect- 
ing it,  and  either  substantiate  the  objections  you  entertain  against  recognising  it,  or  prove 
there  does  not  exist  the  shadow  of  a plea  for  your  non-recognition  of  it,  consistently  with 
your  regulations  on  that  behalf  provided,  with  justice,  and  with  your  law  called  “ rights  of 
members.”  Vide  sect.  18  of  the  Bye-laws. 

I am  now  in  attendance,  and  shall  wait  your  most  convenient  time. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  with  every  possible  respect. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

V/.  W.  Sleigh. 


(No.  6.) 

To-  Messrs.  Sleigh,  Hicks,  and  Lynn. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Gentlemen,  lo  October  1828. 

I AM  desired  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  assembled  this  day,  to 
inform  you,  that  your  joint  letter,  signed  W.  W.  Sleigh,  Rob.  Hicks,  W.  B.  Lynn,  of  the 
1st  October,  addressed  to  the  court  of  examiners,  was  submitted  to  that  court  on  the  3d 
instant,  and  was  by  them  referred  to  the  Council;  who  will  take  the  subject  matter  of  it 
into  consideration,  and  communicate  with  you  thereon. 

I am.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edm.  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  7.) 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c.  &c. 

Sir,  Parliament-street,  11  October  1828. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  loth  instant,  inti- 
mating to  me  that  a letter,  dated  October  1st,  signed  W.  W.  Sleigh,  Robert  Hicks,  W.  B. 
Lynn,  and  addressed  to  the  court  of  examiners,  had  been  referred  to,  and  would  be  taken 
into  consideratioil  by  the  Council. 

In  answer  to  v/hich  communication,  you  will  oblige  me  by  conveying  to  the  court  of 
examiners  my  thanks  for  its  kind  attention  to  the  said  letter,  which,  although  I must  deny 
having  seen,  as  I conjecture  it  relates  to  the  organization  of  a new  hospital,  called  the 
Western  Hospital,  to  which  I have  recently  been  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons,  I must 
bee:  to  express  the  strongest  interest  for,  and  to  entreat  for  it,  any  indulgence  the  court,  in 
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its  wisdom,  may  think  compatible  with  the  general  good  of  the  body  under  its  protection, 
of  which,  I trust,  I shall  never  forget  I am  a member. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  B.  Lynn. 


(No.  8.) 

At  a Quautkrly  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in 

London,  on  the  loth  of  October  1828, 

Resolved,  That  the  three  junior  members  of  this  Council  be  a committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Western  Hospital;  and  that  such  committee  do  report 
thereon,  to  the  president,  for  the  information  of  this  council. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  be  the  instructions  to  the  members  of  such  committee: 

You  are  appointed  a committee,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  claim  made  bv 
M essrs.  Sleigh,  Hicks,  and  Lynn,  “ that  the  Western  Hospital,  in  Nutford-place,  be  recog- 
nized as  a school  of  surgery  in  London.” 

I enclose  you  herewith  a copy  of  the  letters  addressed  by  those  gentlemen  to  this  Col- 
lege, with  their  several  replies;  and  am  desired  to  inform  you,  that  the  Council  particularly 
request  your  attention  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  number  of  beds. 

2.  The  fitness  of  the  building  for  their  reception. 

3.  The  number  of  patients  actually  in  the  hospital,  with  their  respective  diseases. 

4.  The  sufficiency  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  an  hospital  of  not  less  than  100 
patients  ; and  a clear  statement  of  them. 

5.  The  general  fitness  of  the  establishment,  as  a school  of  surgery,  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Council,  that  each  gentleman  visit  the  Western  Hospital,  separately, 
with  or  without  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  hospital,  as  you  may  think 
most  conducive  to  the  objects  of  your  inquiry. 


(No.  9.) 

To  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  President,  See.  &c. 

Sir,  21,  Saville-row,  14  October  1828. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  of  the  Council,  I this  day  visited  the  Western  Hospital, 
in  Nutford-place,  and  requested  to  seethe  establishment;  and  was  told,  that  Mr.  Sleigh 
was  then  in  the  hospital,  and  would  be  happy  to  attend  me  in  a few  minutes. 

I went  through  the  wards,  some  of  which  are  under  repair,  and  undergoing  alteration 
and  enlargement.  Looked  into  the  operating  theatre,  w'hich  is  also  the  lecture-room  ; and 
passed  through  the  dispenstvry-room.  Mr.  Sleigh  freely  answered,  and  anticipated  everv' 
inquiry  1 felt  disposed  to  make. 

1.  Upon  the  1st  head  (number  of  beds),  the  number  now  up  is  104.  They  are  appa- 
rently all  new,  and  veiy  good  ; but  appear  to  be  very  much  crowded  at  present,  in  all  parts 
of  the  building ; leaving  scarcely  eight  inches,  on  the  average,  betw’een  the  bedsteads. 

2.  Upon  the  2d  head  (the  fitness  of  the  building)  my  opinion  is,  that  the  buildings  are 
altogether  upon  too  small  a scale  for  the  purpose.  The  apartments,  with  few  exceptions, 
being  low,  and,  many  of  them,  too  narrow,  to  afford  convenient  accommodation  to  the 
sick. 

3.  Upon  the  3d  head  (actual  number  of  patients,  &c.)  I saw  the  patients  as  I passed 
through  the  wards  ; and  should  say,  there  were  between  40  and  50.  Mr.  Sleigh  said,  they 
rather  exceeded  50  ; but  lie  did  not  know  the  precise  number. 

As  to  their  diseases,  they  were,  he  said,  principally  surgical.  I looked  over  the  books 
with  Mr.  S.,  and  found  the  cases  entered,  as  bruises,  fractures,  and  other  accidents. 

4.  On  the  4th  head  (the  sufficiency  of  the  funds)  I enclose,  for  the  information  of  the 
Oouncil,  a printed  list  of  the  donations  and  subscriptions.  Mr.  Sleigh  stated,  that  the 
whole  annual  expenses  of  the  institution  would  fall  within  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
received,  at  the  average  of  too  patients:  for  that,  as  the  duties  of  apothecary,  secretary, 
and  chaplain,  were  all  gratuitous,  the  entire  of  the  funds  would  be  devoted  to  the  more 
immediate  purposes  of  the  charity. 

5.  As  to  the  5th  and  last  head  (the  fitness  of  the  establishment  for  a school  of  surgery), 
so  much  must  depend  on  the  merits  of  the  teachers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion. 
Compared  with  the  theatres  of  those  hospitals  with  which  I am  acquainted,  that  of  the 
Western  Hospital  is  certainly  small,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  accommodating  only  a 
more  limited  number  of  students  ; although,  as  to  what  regards  the  interior  of  the  wards, 
Mr.  Sleigh  stated  that  they  would  soon  possess  more  room,  and  that  the  beds  would  be 
then  more  conveniently  placed. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  John  Howship. 
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(No.  10.) 

To  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Sir,  Edgware-road,  15  October  1828. 

In  pursuance  of  the  directions  transmitted  to  me,  as  a member  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  certain  facts  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Western  Hospital,  so  called, 
as  a school  of  surgery,  I beg  leave  to  state,  that  I visited  that  institution  on  the  13th 
instant,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  information  required  by  the  Council,  on  the  points 
particularly  referred  to  me. 

I have  to  report  that  the  building  at  present  consists  of  two  dwelling-houses,  having  a 
communication  by  a back-yard  only,  containing  together  seven  rooms  allotted  for  the 
wards.  Three  of  these  only,  contain  patients. 

There  are  103  beds,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  bedsteads,  for  the  greater  part  are  with- 
out furniture,  so  closely  placed  as  scarcely  to  allow  a passage  between  them,  being  not 
more  than  two  feet  apart. 

The  number  of  patients,  on  the  day  stated,  amounted  to  44,  of  which  19  might  be  deno- 
minated surgical  cases. 

The  patients  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ; some  being  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  and  others  providing  the  necessaries  at  their  own  charge  : the  greater  part  of  them 
belong  to  the  latter  class. 

A room  capable  of  holding  80  persons,  or  more,  is  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  lec- 
tures and  surgical  operations. 

Three  nurses  are  employed,  who  perform  the  duty  of  night  as  well  as  day  nurses ; and 
two  porters. 

The  funds  of  the  charity,  from  a report  put  into  my  hands,  printed  in  July  last,  from 
donations  and  annual  subscriptions,  amount  to  643  Z.  15  s.,  the  annual  subscriptions  rarely 
exceeding  i Z.  is.  Mr.  Sleigh  informs  me,  however,  that  they  have  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  almost  unlimited  support. 

There  is  no  matron,  secretary,  or  collector. 

I should  say,  from  the  confined  situation  of  the  houses,  that  there  cannot  be  sufficient 
ventilation  of  the  rooms  or  wards,  for  the  number  of  patients  they  are  intended  to  contain  ; 
and  there  is  no  open  space,  or  ground,  for  the  use  of  convalescents. 

On  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  building,  in  its  present  state,  is  unfit  for  the 
number  of  patients  intended  to  be  received  into  it ; and  necessarily  wanting  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  student,  as  a school  of  surgery. 

r have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  James  Briggs. 


(No.  11.) 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

25  October  1828. 

The  establishment,  called  the  Western  Hospital,  consists  of  three  small  houses;  one  in 
Nutford-place,  and  the -two  others,  which  are  contiguous,  in  Seymour-place,  near  Bryan- 
stone-square.  The  former  has  a frontage  of  29  feet ; the  two  latter,  together,  of  25  feet. 

The  house,  in  Nutford-place,  is  of  two  stories,  that  isj  it  has  a basement,  a ground  floor, 
and  a first  floor.  Behind  it,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  a building  of  two  stories, 
between  40  and  50  feet  long,  and  about  15  feet  wide,  formerly  used  as  a school-room. 

The  houses  in  Seymour-place  are  of  three  stories.  A small  house,  of  similar  dimensions 
to  these,  and  a low  tenement,  separate  the  two  parts  of  the  establishment,  and  form  the 
angle  of  communication  between  the  two  streets.  The  houses  of  the  hospital,  however, 
communicate  by  their  back  premises.  It  is  said  that  the  intervening  house  and  tenement 
belong  to  the  hospital ; or,  at  least,  that  they  possess  the  lease ; and  that  they  will  be 
added  to  the  establishment  within  the  ensuing  year. 

Such  is  the  accommodation,  provided  at  the  Western  Hospital,  for  100  patients,  for  the 
resident  apothecary  and  surgeon,  for  the  porters,  nurses,  and  other  domestics ; for  the 
apothecary’s  shop,  in  which  all  the  drugs  and  medicines  are  kept,  and  all  the  medicines 
and  applications,  both  for  in  and  out-patients,  are  prepared  and  dispensed;  for  the  pre- 
scribing-room  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  the  waiting-room  of  the  out-patients,  the 
students’  room,  the  dead-house,  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  all  other  domestic  purposes. 

In  the  apartments  of  these  premises  there  were  actually  placed,  when  I visited  the  hos- 
pital, ] 00  beds,  if  the  bedsteads  may  be  included  in  the  enumeration ; and  there  were 
48  patients,  half  medical,  and  half  surgical  cases.  They  were  under  the  charge  of  three 
nurses.  There  are  two  porters  sleeping  on  the  premises,  and  two  other  female  domestics ; 
which  I believe  complete  the  establishment. 

As  the  buildings,  which  now  constitute  the  Western  Hospital,  were  originally  small 
private  dwellings,  and  as  the  size  and  height  of  the  rooms,  the  staircases,  passages, 
kitchen,  privies,  supply  of  water,  and  the  interior  arrangements  generally,  are  suited  to 
such  a destination,  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  an  hospital.  Water  is 
only  conveyed  into  the  basement,  as  in  small  houses,  so  that  what  is  required  for  the 
patients  must  be  carried  up  to,  and  kept  in  the  wards.  With  one  exception,  there  are  no 
privies  in  the  wards;  and  the  males  and  females  are  obliged  to  go  to  a common  privy 
in  the  yard.  The  arrangements  of  the  culinary  and  washing  departments  are  peculiarly 
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defective  : the  latter,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  wanting  of  linen  ; however,  nothing 
could  be  shown,  in  addition  to  the  articles  actually  in  use  : there  was  no  place  for  depo^ 
siting  a stock,  nor  any  person  to  take  charge  of  such  a provision.  The  house  in  Nutford- 
place,  and  the  connected  long  building,  contain  6l  beds.  The  kitchen  in  which  the  meals 
and  other  warm  articles  required  for  these  patients,  as  well  as,  1 suppose,  for  the  resident 
porters,  and  medical  officers,  are  prepared,  is  about  loft.  by  ii  ft.  For  the  39  patients, 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  receive  in  Seymour-place,  there  is  a kitchen  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, which  must  answer  all  purposes  requiring  the  use  of  a fire,  since  the  beds  are  placed 
against  the  fireplaces  in  the  wards. 

The  number  of  100  beds  is  made  up  by  crowding  them  together,  so  that  they  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  rooms,  either  actually  touching,  or  being  only  separated 
by  a few  inches.  It  would  be  impossible  to  clean  the  floors,  without  removing  a great 
part  of  the  bedsteads ; while  the  operations  of  washing  and  dressing,  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary chamber  utensils,  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  of  all  medical  and  surgical 
assistance,  and  the  taking  of  food  or  refreshments,  must  be  conducted  under  the  greatest 
inconvenience.  In  most  of  the  apartments,  there  is  actually  no  room  for  students.  When 
the  small  dimensions,  and  the  lowness  of  the  places,  called  wards,  is  considered,  together 
with  the  crowded  arrangement  of  the  beds,  I am  confident  that  if  the  latter  were  all  occu- 
pied by  patients,  the  most  serious  forms  of  such  diseases  as  arise  from,  and  are  propagated, 
by  human  effluvia,  more  particularly  typhus  and  erysipelas,  would  be  speedily  produced. 

I am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  too  patients  could  not  be  received  into  the  Western 
Flospital,  without  the  greatest  danger  to  their  lives,  from  those  affections,  which  are  caused 
by  the  crowding  together  of  human  beings;  that  the  present  premises  are  altogether  unfit 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  patients,  even  in  much  smaller  number ; and  that 
the  Western  Hospital  has  no  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a school  of  surgery. 

The  hospital  seems  to  have  been  supported  hitherto  by  casual  donations,  which  are 
represented  to  have  amounted  in  the  last  year  to  upwards  of  600/.  It  possesses  no  per- 
manent funds. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  that  behind  the  houses  in  Seymour-place,  there  is  a small 
theatre,  employed  both  for  operations  and  lecturmg.  I suppose  that  dissection,  and  the 
preparations  necessary  for  the  cheraibal  and  other  lectures,  must  be  carried  on  in  some 
part  of  the  premises  already  descfifled  ; but  I did  not  inquire  into  these  points. 

■ B o:^  (signed)  Wm.  La2ure/ice. 


--'9'  (No.  12.) 

To  Messrs.  Sleigh,  Hicks  and  Lynn,  Western  Hospital. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Gentlemen,  10  November  1828. 

The  Council  of  this  College,  having  duly  informed  themselves  as  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Western  Hospital,  have  directed  me  to  inform  you,  that  they  cannot  recognize 
such  hospital,  as  a school  of  surgery. 

I am.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  13.) 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

Royal  Western  Hospital,  Bryanstoire-square, 
Sir,  15  April  1829. 

I AM  desired  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital  to  request  you  will  com- 
municate to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  that  very  material 
alterations  having  takeir  place  in  this  hospital,  since  the  Council  thought  proper  to  refuse 
their  application  of  the  25th  of  July  1828,  for  the  recognition  of  the  said  hospital,  as 
a school  of  surgery,  they  now,  for  the  last  time,  renew  their  application  to  your  Court. 

I am  also  requested  to  give  you  the  following  information  ; that  since  the  said  refusal 
of  the  loth  of  November  1828,  His  Majesty  has  become  the  patron  of  this  institution. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  become  its  president,  and  the  Right  honourable 
Robert  Peel  and  several  of  the  first  nobility  have  become  its  vice-presidents ; that  two 
distinct  houses  have  been  added  to  the  building ; and  that  they  have  never  been  obliged, 
on  any  pretence,  to  refuse  admission  to  a single  patient. 

Finally.  They  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  while  their  anxious  desire  is  to 
treat  the  Council  with  every  possible  respect,  and  to  adopt  no  course  thatw’ould  be  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  College  in  public  estimation,  yet  that  in  duty  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
public,  they  cannot  refrain  from  protesting  against  the  conduct  of  the  Council,  as  partial, 
and  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  laws;  and  of,  in  case  of  their  persevering  in 
this  course,  appealing  to  another  tribunal,  by  “ writ  of  mandamus.” 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  W.  N.  Beechey,  Hon^  Sec>". 

P.  S. — I am  desired  to  forward  to  you,  for  the  Council,  the  accompanying  protest, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  hospital,  and  a copy  of  the  hospital  certi- 
ficate ; and  to  request  the  favour  of  an  immediate  answer  from  the  Council. 

(signed)  IF.  N.  Beechey. 
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(No.  14.) 

COPY  of  the  Protest  signed  by  the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  enclosed 

in  the  foregoing  Letter  (No.  13.) 

We  protest  against  the  course  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London,  in  refusing  the  certificates  for  the  surgical  practice  at  the  Royal  Western 
Hospital,  oil  the  following  grouiK^s  : 

1st.  That  while  the  Council  profess  their  only  object  in  the  formation  of  that  bye-law 
which  states,  that  “ all  hospitals^;  to  be  recognized  by  them,  must  contain  100  beds  or 
patients,”^  to  be  “ for  theF^  promotion  of  sound  chirurgical  knowledge,”  they  refuse  to 
recognize  the  surgical  pVacpb^;^  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  which  contains  upwards 
of  no  beds,  \vhile  they  recognize  the  surgical  practice  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  which 
contains  only  75  beds  for  "patients. 

2dly.  That  while  they  recognize  the  Westminster  Hospital,  which  admits  only  30  sur- 
gical patients,  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  which  admits  from 
70  to  80  surgical  patients. 

3dly.  That  four  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  being  members  of  the 
Council,  have  always  an  opportunity  of  voting  in  their  own  favour,  whilst  admission  was 
refused  to  one  of  us  to  discuss  this  subject  with  the  Council. 

4thly.  The  excuse  made  by  the  Council  for  not  recognizing  this  hospital,  viz.  “ that  all 
its  beds  have  not  been  as  yet  occupied,”  is  most  unjustifiable,  when  it  can  be  proved  on 
oath,  that  a single  patient  has  never  been  refused  admission  for  want  of  accommodation, 
or  for  want  of  a bed  ; and  that  no  beds  are  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

5thly.  That  although,  in  their  letter  of  the  ipth  November  last,  signed  “ Edmund  Belfour,” 
they  stated  its  then  ‘‘ present  condition  ” as  the  reason  they  did  not  recognize  it,  yet 
.they  did  not  think  proper,  either  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor,  the  good  of  the  institution, 
or  in  their  duty  to  the  public,  to  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
“ condition”  referred  to.  .j  ■ri'^d  v - - 

6thly.  Because  they  must  be  influenced  m their  cbndpc]t,  eitlierj.by  the  letter,  or  the 
spirit,  of  their  law  : if  by  the  letter,  the  Westminster  .siipdW!ilioUhe  ipcogilized  ; if  by  the 
spirit,  why  have  they  so  long  refuged  tdi recognize  theVflp^^I  ‘V|k'“e§|ern  ? The  fact  is,  the 
ultra  spirit  of  the  law  guides  them  in  recognizing  the  Westminster ; while  the  ultra  letter 
of  the  law  guides  them  in  not  recognising  the  Royal  Western:  for,  the  former  comes 
within  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  the  law^-yetHt-  is  recognized  : while  the  latter 
comes  within  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  yet  it  is  not  recognized  : quod  erat  demon- 
strandum, the  partiality  of  the  Council. 

15  April  1829.  (signed)  ■ 'W:  W.  Sleigh. 

Mattheio  Truman. 

2\  C.  Buchanan,  Assis*  Surgeon. 


(No.  15.)  ■ 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

Sir,  . Royal  Western  Hospital,  20  May  1829. 

On  the  15th  ultimo,  by  the  direction  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital, 
I forwarded  to  you  a communication  for  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
but  finding,  by  your  regulations,  that  the  Council  will  not  sit  till  July,  I am  now  desired 
to  request  you  will  lay  the  said  letter  before,  or  communicate  the  request  therein  contained 
to,  the  court  of  examiners,  which  will  meet  on  EYiday  next ; in  order  that  they  may,  should 
they  now  think  proper,  depute  some  of  their  body  to  inspect  the  hospital  : and  further, 
they  request  me  to  repeat,  what  was  stated  in  their  last  letter,  viz.  “ that  their  anxious 
wish  is  not  to  adopt  any  course  that  would  be  inimical  to,  or  calculated  to  lessen  the 
•College  in  public  estimation.” 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(^signed)  W.  N.  Beechey,  Honr  Secv. 


(No.  16.) 

To  W.  N.  Beechey,  Esq.,  &c..  Western  Hospital. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir,  22  May  1829.' 

! HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  which  I have  this 
evening  laid  before  the  court  of  examiners. 

And  I am  ordered,  in  reply,  to  state,  that  as  the  question  respecting  the  Western 
Hospital  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  this  College,  the  court  of  examiners 
cannot  take  any  steps  in  the  business.  I may  add,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
Council  will  hold  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  an  early  date. 

1 am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 
e 2 
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(No.  17.) 

To  W.  N.  Beechey,  Esq.,  &c.,  8cc. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir  3 June  1829. 

I HAVE  this  day  laid  before  the  Council  of  this  College  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  April 
last,  together  with  the  protest  from  Messrs.  Sleigh,  Truman  and  Buchanan,  signing  them- 
selves surgeons  of  the  Western  Hospital ; also  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  requesting 
me  to  lay  the  same  before  the  court  of  examiners ; and  I am  directed  to  inform  you,  that 
the  Council  sees  no  reason  to  alter  its  determination,  as  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Sleigh,  Hicks 
and  Lynn,  in  my  letter  of  the  loth  of  November  last:  especially  as  your  letter  still  refers 
to  the  number  of  beds  only,  and  not  to  the  number  of  patients. 

The  Council  w'ill,  however,  at  an  early  period  depute  two  or  three  of  its  members  to 
inspect  the  alterations  alluded  to  in  your  letter.  I am  directed  to  add,  that  the  statement 
respecting  the  number  of  patients  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  appears  to  be  quite 
erroneous. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  18.) 

At  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 

on  the  3d  of  June  1829, 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Copeland,  be  a deputation  to  visit 
and  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  Western  Hospital ; and  that  they  do  report  thereon 
to  this  Council  at  its  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  such  deputarion  be  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation  appointed  in  October  last  for  the  same  investigation. 


(No.  19.) 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq. 

Sir,  Royal  Western  Hospital,  10  June  1829. 

As  it  appears  from  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  that  the  term  beds,”  instead  of 
* patients,”  having  been  used  in  my  letter  to  you  of  13th  of  April  last,  was  the  reason  why 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  have  not  as  yet  recognized  the 
Royal  Western  Hospital,  I am  desired  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution  to  request  you 
will  forthwith  lay  before  the  Council,  and  the  court  of  examiners,  the  enclosed  affidavit, 
and  repeat  to  them  the  communication  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  13th  of  April  last,  viz.: 

That  the  said  surgeons  do  very  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  request  the  Council  now  to 
recognize  the  Royal  Western  Hospital.” 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Wm.  N,  Beechey,  Honv  Secv. 

Richard  Rugg,  house-surgeon  to  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  Nutfqrd-place,  Bryan- 
stone-square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  maketh  oath  and  saith  : that,  since  the  first  day 
of  December  1828,  a single  person  has  not  been  refused  admission,  as  an  in-door  patient, 
into  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  for  want  of  a bed,  for  want  of  accommodation,  nor  for 
want  of  funds.  And  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  Royal  Western  Hospital  now 
contains  upwards  of  100  in-door  patients. 

(signed)  Richard  Rugg. 

Sworn  before  me,  in  London,  this  9th  day  of  June  1829,  at  the  office  of  St.  Mary-le-bone. 

(signed)  W.  Hosldns. 


(No.  20.) 


To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq. 

June  20. 

Mk.  Beechey  is  sorry  to  trouble  Mr.  Belfour  further  ; but  as  the  original  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Ruo-p;  is  particularly  wanted,  he  begs  Mr.  B.  will  be  so  good  as  send  it.  It  was  only 
delivered  for  the  inspection  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Beechey  cannot  understand  the 
necessity  or  reason  of  its  being  detained  ; he  will  be  obliged  by  its  being  sent  by  the 
bearer. 
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(No.  2X.) 


To  W.  N.  Beechey,  Esq. 


College  of  Surgeons,  22  June  1829. 

Me.  Belfoue  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Beecliey,  and  is  sorry  he  cannot  comply 
with  his  request  of  Saturday  last,  by  returning  him  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Rugg  ; the  same 
being  referred  to  in  his,  Mr.  Beeehey’s,  letter  to  the  Council  of  this  College  on  the  : oth 
instant.  Mr.  Belfour  encloses  a copy  of  the  affidavit. 


(No.  22.) 


11  June  1829. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London 
on  the  3d  of  June  1829,  to  inspect  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  beg  to  report,  that  they 
visited  the  hospital  on  Thursday  the  11th  of  June. 

The  premises,  since  the  inspection  of  the  last  committee,  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  houses,  occupying  a space  of  18  square  paces,  which  are  employed  in 
increasing  the  number  of  wards  and  other  offices  of  the  establishment.  The  number  of 
beds  are  the  same  ; but  being  arranged  in  a greater  number  of  wards,  leave  a space  of 
three  feet  between  each  two. 

The  patients  are  about  100.  The  greater  part  surgical,  and  there  are,  under  treatment, 
several  cases  of  accident,  and  some  patients  who  have  undergone  operations.  Seven  nurses 
are  employed,  and  other  assistants  are  procured,  when  necessary.  The  kitchen  is  under- 
going alteration.  Water-closets  have  been  erected,  but  they  are  insufficient  for  the 
number  of  patients.  The  ventilation  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  passages  and  stair-cases 
narrow  and  confined.  The  funds  are  casual,  depending  upon  the  liberality  of  the  public. 

Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  improve  the  building;  but  it  is  still  very  incon- 
venient for  its  present  purposes. 

(signed)  J".  G.  Andrews. 

Samuel  Cooper. 

Thomas  Copeland. 


(No.  23.) 

College  of  Surgeons,  17  June  1829. 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  on  the  3d 
instant  to  inspect  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  are  of  opinion,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
improvements  made  in  it  since  the  visit  of  the  first  deputation,  it  is  not  such  an  establish- 
ment as  ought  to  be  recognized  as  a school  of  surgery. 

(signed)  J.  G.  Andrews. 

Samuel  Cooper. 

Thomas  Copeland. 


(No.  24.) 

To  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Council,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 

London. 

Gentlemen,  _ 17  June  1829. 

Although  we  do  not  entertain  any  apprehension,  as  appealing  to  men  of  honour,  of 
independence,  and  of  principle,  that  you  will  not,  now,  recognize  our  hospital,  yet  we  beg 
your  attention  to  the  following  questions,  and  to  the  accompanying  documents. 

1st.  Does  the  Royal  Western  Hospital  now  come  within  your  regulations? 

2d.  If  it  does,  what  ought  you  to  do  ? 

3d.  To  whom  should  we  look  with  confidence  for  protection  and  encouragement  in 
every  useful  undertaking,  but  to  you? 

4th.  Is  the  establishing,  in  the  beginning  at  considerable  pecuniary  risk,  this  hospital, 
in  a neighbourhood  which,  according  to  the  annexed  testimony  of  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
imperatively  required  such  an  institution,  a meritorious  act? 

5th.  If  so,  ought  you  to  endeavour  to  crush  our  exertions,  because,  as  yet,  our  hospital 
does  not  equal  in  size,  in  funds,  or  perhaps  in  conveniences,  St.  Bartholomew’s  or  Guy’s  ? 

As  this  subject  has  been  so  often,  and  to  such  a length  of  time  postponed,  we  beg  one 
favour  at  least,  that  it  may  be  decided  this  day. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

(signed)  W.  W.  Sleigh. 

Matthew  Truman. 


17  June  1829. 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  statement,  we  beg  to  say,  that  although  we  have  had 
under  our  care,  in  the  Royal  Western' Hospital,  cases  of  every  description,  wounds  and 
injuries  of  the  worst  kind,  including  a most  extensive  gun-shot  wound,  four  cases  of  stran- 
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gulated  hernia,  two  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  compound  fractures,  injuries  of  the  head, 
amputations,  &c,  &c.,  yet  a single  wound  has  never  put  on  that  unfavourable  appearance, 
common  in  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  hospitals ; and  that  all  our  operations,  except 
one,  have  been  successful. 

(signed)  IV.  W.  Sleigh. 

Matthew  Truman. 

We  beg  to  inform  the  Council,  that  we  are  in  attendance ; and  although  we  do  not 
solicit  an  audience,  yet  we  shall  remain,  in  order  to  give  any  further  information  the 
Council  may  require  concerniug  the  Royal  Western  Hospital. 

(signed)  J.  Ayre,  m.d. 

W.  W.  Sleigh. 

Matthew  Truman. 


(No.  25.) 


Statements  and  Certificates  transmitted  with  the  foregoing  Communication  from 
Messrs.  Sleigh  and  Truman,  of  the  17th  of  June. 

I HEREBY  certify,  that  I have  frequently  visited  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  and  have 
witnessed  most  of  the  surgical  operations,  and  the  general  surgical  practice  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  surgical  cases  have  all  done  remarkably  well.  1 have  never  observed  erysipe- 
las, or  hospital  gangrene ; and  that  I consider  the  space  allowed  for  the  beds  ample,  and 
that  the  wards  are  sufficiently  ventilated. 

(signed)  Joseph  Houlton,  f.l.s. 

Late  Surgeon  of  the  East  Norfolk  Militia. 

‘ • lo^ 


(No.  26.) 

_ iKisic  Y'  ug;'-  ' 

I HAVE  been  gratified  in  visiting  the  Royal  Western  Hospital.  I observed  the  greatest 
cleanliness  and  apparent  comfort  in  all  the  apartments,  which  were  admirably  contrived 
for  admitting  a full  current  of  ventilation.  . q v^ 

(signed)  W.  Fawssett,  d.  d. 

I beg  leave  to  corroborate  the  above  statement. 

: .-pi  (signed)  Henry  Pratt,  b.a. 

. Acting  Chaplain  to  the  Hospital. 

_ _ V 

AH  j I. . 

Y _ . nd  ' ■ ' 


•d-  ■ (No.  27.) 


' 14  June  1829. 

When  the  Royal  Western  Hospital  was  visited  last  year  by  Messrs.  Briggs,  Howship, 
and  Lawrence,  the  beds  stood  on  a superficies  of  2,064  square  feet.  By  the  late  altera- 
tions, 3,083  square  feet  have  been  added  to  the  above ; so  that,  now,  the  same  number  of 
beds  (110)  stand  on  a superficies  of  5,147  square  feet:  a surface,  according  to  the  army 
estimate,  sufficient  to  accommodate  1 72  beds. 

'Si.  B. — Besides  the  above  surface  of  5,147  square  feet,  3,033  square  feet  are  appro- 
priated to  the  various  offices,  not  including  the  areas,  yard,  and  vaults. 

(signed)  Geo.  Pint,  Builder,  &c. 


(No.  28.) 

The  Beds  and  Windows  in  each  W'ard  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital. 


— 

Beds. 

Windows. 

Chimney’s. 

King’s  Ward 

16 

7 

0 

Wellington’s  Ward 

16 

8 

2 

Montesquieu’s  - 

6 

3 

1 

New  W ard 

4 

2 

1 

Top  Ward 

22 

8 

6 

& 3 ventila- 
tors through 
the  roof. 

Middle  Ward  - 

22 

9 

6 

Lower  Ward 

22 

9 

6 

17  June  1829.  (signed)  Richard  Rugg,  House  Surgeon. 
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(No.  29.) 


14,  Wyndham-place,  20  March  1829. 

I BEG  leave  to  state,  that  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  Bryanstone-square,  has,  since  it 
was  opened  in  1827,  rendered  essential  service  to  the  poor  of  this  district;  which,  before 
then,  had  been  totally  destitute  of  such  an  institution.  It  has  already  relieved  upwards,  of 
3,500.  I cannot  but  consider  it  peculiarly  deserving  of  every  support. 

(signed)  Thos.  Frognall  Dibdiu,  n.  d. 


bangle 


Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-square 


(No.  30.) 

To  Wm.  N.  Beechey,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Royal  Western  Hospital. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  17  June  1829. 

I AM  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  Council  of  this  College. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

At  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
holden  on  Wednesday  the  17th  day  of  June  1829, 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  the  question  being  put. 

Resolved,  That  the  building  called  the  Royal  Western  Hospital  be  not  recognized  by 
this  Council  as  a school  of  surgery. 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

. y mojaoW  (i. /oil  odj  -gfiiiie^v  ^ 

■ , ii  iibi  itoo  inexRj'fi  m ^ - 
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(No.  31.)  ioiJRlfhi9v  Jo  Insri./;' 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq,:  sdf  9'  ;iod  >r-  v 

Sir,  ■ Royal  Western  Hospital,  29  June  1829. 

I AM  desired  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal  Western  Hospital  to  beg  you  to  communicate 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  that  they  request  the  Council 
to  reconsider  their  decision  of  the  17th,  respecting  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  and  to 
fulfil,  as  they  are  in  honour  bound,  the  promise  held  forth  in  the  following  regulation, 
“ That  the  surgical  practice  of  an  hospital  will  be  received,  provided  such  hospital  contains 
too  patients,  at  least.”  ;j  / 

p . I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  W.  N,  Beechey, 


(No.  32.) 

To  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  See.  &c. 

Sir,  Whitehall,  3 July  1829. 

I AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  petition  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Sleigh,  complaining  that  the  Royal  Western  Hospital  is  not  recognized,  &c.  &c. 

And  I am  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Peel  has  laid  this  petition  before  The  King,  and  has 
received  His  Majesty’s  commands  to  refer  it  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  William  Peel. 


(No.  33.) 

The  humble  Petition  of  William  Willcocks  Sleigh,  of  Upper  Seymour-street,  London, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  ; one  of  their  recognized  Lecturers 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  ¥/estern  Hospital,  &c. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty’s  humble  petitioner,  yielding  to  no  man  in  sincerity  of  attachment,  of 
fidelity,  and  of  devotedness  to  your  Majesty’s  person  and  government,  presumes  to  ap- 
proach your  Majesty’s  throne.  A few  surgeons  obtained,  in  the  year  1800,  from  your 
Majesty’s  royal  Parent,  a charter,  under  the  term  of  “ The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,”  on 
the  conditions  of  promoting  science,  rendering  impartial  justice,  and  checking  empiricism: 
this  charter  has  not  been  as  yet  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Those  who  succeeded  the 
above  persons,  have  formed  themselves  into  a Council,  21  in  number,  amenable,  neither  to  the 
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great  body  of  members,  nor  to  any  of  your  Majesty’s  courts  of  justice;  thus  presenting  a 
“ ruling  body,”  capable  of  making  what  regulations  shall  best  suit  their  interest,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  their  charter,  as  opposed  to  the  glorious  principles  of  the  British 
constitution. 

Your  Majesty’s  petitioner,  encouraged  by,  and  relying  on,  the  promise  held  out  in  the 
following  regulation  of  the  Council,  That  an  hospital,  containing  loo  patients,  should  be 
recognized  by  them,”  established,  in  1827,  on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousands  of  pounds,  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  in  a part  of  this 
metropolis,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  such  an  institution,  and  which  has,  according  to  the  same  testimony,  already  relieved 
several  thousand  destitute  sick.  Hitherto,  no  hospital  in  this  metropolis,  except  those  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Council  themselves  belong,  until  the  Royal  Western  was  esta- 
blished, could  require,  as  coming  within  the  above  regulation,  the  recognition  of  the 
Council ; so  that  the  members  of  the  Council  derive,  by  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  these 
their  hospitals,  considerable  emoluments. 

They  have  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  recognize  this  hospital,  as  coming  within  their 
regulation,  it  “ containing  upwards  of  100  patients;”  yet  they  continue,  in  direct  violation 
of  that  regulation,  to  my  great  disadvantage,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  and  injury  of  the 
hospital,  to  refuse  to  recognize  it ; and  that  without  assigning  any  reason  whatever : thus 
endeavouring  to  crush  the  humble  exertions,  in  the  cause  of  science  and  of  humanity,  of 
your  Majesty’s  petitioner.  And  this  they  do,  well  knowing  the  law  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  them,  white  they  recognize  an  hospital  which  does  not  contain  100  patients,  hence  does 
not  come  within  either  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  their  law ; but  its  four  surgeons  are 
members  of  the  Council.  Although  your  Majesty’s  petitioner  has  reflected  on  the  Council 
as  a body,  yet  he  has  reason  to  believe,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  William  Blizard,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  and  Mr.  Copeland,  do  not  approve  of  this  proceeding : for  the  last  gentleman, 
who  was  deputed  to  inspect  this  hospital,  stated,  “ that  he  could  see  no  reason  for  their 
not  recognizing  it;  and,  for  his  part,  he  thought  they  ought  to  do  So.”  Your  Majesty’s 
petitioner,  having  in  vain  appealed  to  their  laws,  their  sense  of  honour,  of  justice,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  their  charter,  now  most  humbly  implores  your  Majesty’s  gracious  protection, 
in  shielding  him  from  the  power  of  an  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  body,  who,  actuated 
by  selfish  motives,  amenable  to  none  but  to  your  Majesty,  and  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
their  charter,  endeavour  to  crush  the  humble  exertions  of  your  Majesty’s  humble  peti- 
tioner. 

Who  will  ever  pray  as  in  duty  bound,  &c. 

(signed)  William  Willcocks  Sleigh. 


(No.  34.) 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

Sir,  25,  Upper  Seymour-street,  11  July  1829. 

Not  having  as  yet  received  any  reply  from  the  Council  of  the  College  to  my  petition  to 
The  King,  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  “ referred  by  His  Majesty’s  command  to  the  Council  of 
the  College,”  may  I beg  the  favour  of  an  answer,  that  I may  forward  the  same  immediately 
to  the  Right  honourable  Robert  Peel? 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  W.  W.  Sleigh. 


(No.  35.) 

To  W.  W.  Sleigh,  Esq.,  &c.  . 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  11  July  1829. 
Mr.  Belfour’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Sleigh,  and,  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  this  day,  has 
to  inform  him,  that  the  communication  from  Mr.  William  Peel  is  still  under  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Council  of  the  College. 


(No.  36.) 

To  William  Peel,  Esq.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  20  July  1829. 

"We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ia 
London,  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  have  taken  into  consideration  your 
letter  of  the  3d  instant,  enclosing  a petition  (herewith  returned)  addressed  to  The  King,  and 
referred  to  us  by  His  Majesty’s  gracious  commands,  from  Mr.  William  Willcocks  Sleigh, 
surgeon  of  an  establishment  called  the  Royal  Western  Hospital,  complaining  of  that 
institution  not  being  recognized  by  this  College  as  a school  of  surgery. 

In  reply,  we  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration,  that  the  mere  collection  of  100 

beds 
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beds  in  any  building  cannot  of  itself  constitute  an  hospital,  fit  either  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick,  or  for  the  manifold  objects  required  in  a school  of  surgery. 

We  have  further  the  honour  to  state,  that  on  receiving  an  application,  in  October  last, 
to  have  the  Western  Hospital  recognized,  this  Council  deputed  three  of  its  members  to 
visit  and  inquire  into  its  state,  and  to  report  their  opinions  thereon  : in  consequence  of 
which  reports,  the  Council  unanimously  resolved,  “ that  the  Western  Hospital  be  not 
recognized  as  a school  of  surgery.” 

On  the  15th  of  April  last,  a second  application  v/as  made  for  the  recognition  of  the 
hospital ; upon  which  a second  deputation,  consisting  of  three  other  members  of  this 
Council,  was  appointed  to  visit,  and  to  report  upon  the  altered  state  of  the  institution ; 
and  upon  these  reports,  the  Council  again  unanimously  resolved,  “ that  the  building,  called 
the  Western  Hospital,  be  not  recognized  as  a school  of  surgery.” 

We  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copies  of,  and  to  request  your  particular  attention  to, 
the  several  applications  and  reports  above  referred  to  ; and  trusting  that  this  explanation 
will  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  report 
the  same  to  His  Majesty,  if  he  should  see  fit. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servants. 


(signed)  Hon^  Leigh  Thomas,  President. 

Robert  Keate,  J 
William  Blizard, 

J.  A.  Haivkins, 

Wm.  Lymi, 

John  Abeniethy, 

Astley  Cooper, 

Anthony  Carlisle, 

John  P.  Vincent, 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie, 


JVilliam  Wadd, 

Anthony  White, 

John  Goldwyer  Andrews, 
Samuel  Cooper, 

Thos.  Copeland, 

.John  Howship, 

James  Briggs, 

Wm.  Lawrence. 


(Enclosures  in  this  letter  were  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  ii,  18,  22  and  23  of  this  Correspondence. 


— No.  26.  — 

CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Manchester 

Royal  Infirmauy,  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  on  the  subject  of  granting  particular 

Privileges  to  that  Infirmary. 

(No.  1.) 

[Letter  dated  October  27,  1830,  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Walker  Lloyd,  house  apothecary 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester,  to  Mr.  Belfour,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  contains  the  follow'ing  Enclosures  :] 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 

Special  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  held  Saturday,  23d  October  1830," 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Lloyd  be  desired  to  forward  the  above  application  to  the  secretarv 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  with  a request  that  he  will  lay  it  before  the  Council  oX 
their  next  meeting. 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  Friday,  22d  October  1830. 

We  the  undersigned  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  present  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  our  earnest 
request,  that  the  institution  with  which  we  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,  may  hence- 
forth be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  certificates  of  attendance  on  its  prac- 
tice, as  the  recognized  hospitals  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen; 
and  to  submit,  lor  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  the  following  facts  which  have  induced 
us  to  solicit  this  privilege. 

1st.  That  His  Majesty  has  recently  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  extend  his  Rova! 
patronage  to  this  infirmary. 

2d.  That  the  Manchester  Infirmary  has  been  established  so  long  since  as  the  year  1752, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  nearly  the  oldest  provincial  establishment  of  a similar  kind  in  Eng- 
land, supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

3d.  That  the  number  of  patients  to  which  it  furnishes  medical  and  surgical  aid,  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  provincial  establishment ; the  total  number  of  patients  of  all  classes, 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  institution  last  year,  being  18,002. 

4th.  That  the  hospital  contains  upwards  of  180  beds,  and  further  additions  are  contem- 
plated ; and  that,  connected  with  the  infirmaiy,  are,  a fever  hospital,  containing  100  beds-; 
and  a lunatic  hospital,  containing  80  beds;  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  medical 
and  surgical  officers. 

5th.  That  the  average  number  of  accidents,  requiring  surgical  aid,  is  3,000  annually. 

6th.  That  from  its  acknowledged  reputation  in  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  great  number  of  patients  ; this  infirmary  has  now  become  an 
extensive  school  for  pupils  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
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The  above  are  some  of  Ihe  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  will  feel  inclined  to  comply  with  our  present  application. 


(signed)  John  Mitchell,  m.d. 

Edmund  Lyon,  m.d. 

Edivard  Carbutt,  m.d. 

James  Lomax  Bardsley,  m.d. 
J.  Davenport  Hulme,  m.d. 
William  Charles  Henry,  m.d. 


Johi  Thorpe, 

John  Atkinson  Ransome, 
James  Ainsworth, 

Robert  Thorpe, 

Wm.  Jas.  Wilson, 

Thos.  Turner. 


(No.  2.) 

To  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Gentlemen,  8th  November  1830. 

I HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  application  of  the  22d  ultimo,  addressed  to 
the  Council  of  this  College,  requesting  that  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  may  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  wdth  respect  to  certificates  of  attendance  on  its  practice,  as  the 
recognized  hospitals  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen:  and,  in  reply 
thereto,  I am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  certificates  of  attendance  upon  the  surgical 
practice  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  will  be  received  by  the  court  of  examiners  of  this 
Collese,  accordino-  to  the  limitations  under  which  certificates  are  received  from  the  other 

O'  , o . 

recognized  provincial  hospitals. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


[A  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd  to  Mr.  Belfour,  dated  Manchester,  November  22d, 
1830,  encloses  the  Documents,  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.] 

(No.  3.) 

To  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary, 

Gentlemen,  Thursday,  18th  November  1830, 

It  was  with  feelings  of  disappointment  and  regret  that  we  received,  through  Mr.  Belfour, 
your  secretary,  an  unfavourable  answer  to  our  application  (of  the  22d  ult.)  for  an  extension 
to  this  infirmary  of  the  same  privileges,  with  respect  to  certificates  of  attendance  on  hos- 
pital practice,  as  have  been  granted  to  the  hospitals  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  to  the 
royal  infirmaries  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ; and  we  therefore  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  to  some  additional  circumstances,  which  we  trust  may  contribute  to 
strengthen  our  claim  to  the  required  concession. 

1st.  The  extent  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  associated  hospitals  under  our  super- 
intendence, and  the  appurtunities  for  study  there  afforded,  having  been  detailed  in  our 
foi’mer  application,  it  may  be  further  stated,  that  medical  schools,  under  recognized 
teachers,  have  been  for  some  years  established  in  Manchester ; and  that  arrangements  are 
now  making  for  the  regular  delivery  of  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospital. 

2d.  When  His  present  Majesty  condescended  to  bestow  the  royal  patronage  on  this 
infirmary,  it  was  avowed  to  be  a departure  from  the  general  rule,  warranted  only  by  a 
regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  hospital,  and  the  wealth,  population,  and  scien- 
tific character  of  the  town  of  Manchester ; as  will  be  shown  by  a letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  answer  to  the  memorial  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
copies  of  both  of  which  are  annexed. 

3d.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  advantages  derived  by  pupils  from  attending,  during 
one,  or  two,  and,  in  many  instances,  five  years,  the  practice  of  this  infirmary  (in  which  it 
is  believed  that  a greater  number  of  surgical  operations  are  performed  than  in  any  other 
hospital  in  the  kingdom),  are  amply  sufficient,  with  due  diligence  on  their  part,  to  qualify 
them  for  the  future  duties  of  their  profession. 

4th.  It  is  well  known,  that  some  of  the  privileged  hospitafs  above  named  contain  fewer 
beds  than  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary;  and  do  not  afford  to  pupils  equal  opportu- 
nities for  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge. 

5th.  Certificates  of  attendance  on  the  practice  of  this  infirmary  are  accepted  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh ; and,  on  this  account,  many  of  our  students 
apply  to  that  body  for  their  diploma,  who  would  otherwise  resort  to  the  London  College. 

6th.  Students,  who  have  obtained  a diploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh, 
are  qualified  for  examination  by  the  London  College : it  must  therefore  be  obvious,  that 
the  rejection  of  our  present  claim  presents  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  becoming, 
indirectly,  candidates  for  the  honour  of  your  diploma. 

7th.  (3wing  to  the  expense  of  residence  in  London,  during  the  prescribed  period  of  six 
months,  in  addition  to  that  incurred  by  their  attendance  at  this  hospital,  many  students  are 
induced  to  rest  satisfied  with  a licence  to  practise  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  who 
would  otherwise  seek  to  become  members  of  the  College. 


Such; 
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Such,  Gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  further  arguments,  which  lead  us  to  think  the  privi- 
lege we  are  contending  for,  not  greater  than  we  may  fairly  ask,  or  than  the  College  may 
reasonably  grant. 

We  wish  to  observe,  that,  although  we  utterly  disclaim  all  desire  to  depreciate  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  that  College,  of  which  each  of  us,  belonging  to  the  surgical  department 
of  our  hospital,  is  a ruember,  yet  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  explicitly,  but  respectfully, 
and  without  personal  feeling,  our  firm  conviction,  that  owing  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  increased  capability  of  appreciating  useful  establishments,  the  dignity  and 
respectability  of  the  College  cannot  be  maintained,  without  a recognition  of  such  institu- 
tions as  are  acknowledged  by  public  consent  to  be  fully  competent  to  the  essential  pur- 
poses of  professional  education. 

Should  our  present  application  unfortunately  prove  as  fruitless  as  the  former  one,  it  will 
be  evident  to  you,  that  as  we  consider  our  claim  founded  in  justice,  no  other  resource  will 
be  left  to  us,  than  to  represent  our  case  to  the  Legislature  of  the  country. 


(signed)  John  Mitchell,  m.d. 

Edmund  Lyon,  m.d. 

Edward  Carhutt,  m.d. 

James  Lomax  Bardsley,  m.d. 
J.  Davenport  Hulme,  m.d. 
Wm.  Charles  Henry,  m.d. 


John  Thorpe. 

John  Atkinson  Ransome. 
James  Ainsworth. 

Robei't  Thorpe. 

Wm.  Jas.  Wilson. 
Thomas  Turner. 


(No.  4.) 

Copy. — Statement  of  the  Grounds  on  which  the  Application  was  made  to 

His  Majesty. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Dispensary,  Lunatic  Hospital, 
and  Asylum,  in  conjunction  with  the  faculty  attached  to  the  charity,  feel  very  desirous  to 
obtain  the  distinguished  honour  of  the  King’s  permission  to  designate  the  institution 
a “ Hoyal  Infirmary.” 

In  thus  venturing  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty,  the  trustees  humbly  beg 
leave  to  state  the  following  facts  as  the  ground  of  their  application. 

1st.  The  Manchester  Infirmary  was  established  so  long  since  as  the  year  1752,  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  the  oldest  provincial  establishment  of  a similar  kind  in  England, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

2d.  That  it  has  gradually  increased  in  extent  and  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor,  since 
its  first  establishment,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  unexampled  augmentation  in  the 
population  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity.  , 

3d.  That  the  number  of  patients  to  which  it  furnishes  medical  and  surgical  aid,  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  provincial  establishment : the  total  number  of  patients  of  all  classes, 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  institution  during  the  last  year,  being  16,237,  and  the 
expenditure  for  the  support  and  assistance  afforded  to  the  same,  amounting  to  y,j^oo  L, 
a larger  expenditure,  arising  from  purely  voluntary  aid,  than  that  furnished  by  any  similar 
provincial  charity  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4th.  That  this  institution,  placed  in  a district  comprehending  more  than  300,000  in- 
habitants, affords  a greater  extent  of  relief  to  the  necessitous  and  sick  poor,  especially  in 
cases  of  accidents,  (which  average  the  number  of  3,000  annually),  than  most  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  exceeds,  in  number  of  patients,  several  of  those  to  which  the 
title  of  “ Royal”  has  been  granted. 

5th.  That  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  and  its  various  accom- 
modation for  the  different  classes  of  patients,  and  the  liberal  supply  of  every  requisite, 
both  food  and  medicine,  suited  to  their  respective  cases,  have  been  generally  noticed  and 
approved  by  foreigners  of  the  medical  profession,  and  other  competent  judges,  who  have 
purposely  visited  the  institution. 

6th.  That  several  of  the  medical  and  surgical  officers  of  the  charity  have  attained,  by 
their  writings  and  practice,  high  and  deserved  public  eminence  ; amongst  these  may  be 
enumerated  the  names  of  the  late  Drs,  Percival  and  Ferriar,  and  Mr.  C.  White  and  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, surgeons. 

7th.  That  from  its  reputation  in  the  advancement  of  science,  and  successful  practice, 
and  the  advantages  derived  from  the  great  number  of  patients,  this  infirmary  has  now 
become  an  extensive  school  for  pupils  in  medicine  and  surgery ; and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  that  should  the  institution  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  His 
Majesty’s  patronage,  its  reputation  and  consequent  utility,  would  be  thereby  greatly 
enhanced. 

(signed)  Stamford  Sj  Warrington,  President. 


Copy. 


(No.  5.) 

-Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford. 


My  Lord,  Whitehall,  5 October  1830. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s  of  the  lith  September, 
and  of  its  enclosure. 
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It  has  been  necessary  for  His  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications  made 
to  His  Majesty,  that  he  would  become  the  patron  of  local  institutions,  to  establish  some 
principle,  by  which  his  answer  to  such  applications  may  be  regulated. 

A strict  adherence  to  that  principle,  would  compel  His  Majesty  to  decline  the  proposal 
which  your  Lordship  has  submitted  to  His  consideration ; but,  on  account  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  the  special  circumstances  set  forth  in  the 
enclosure  which  accompanies  your  Lordship’s  letter.  His  Majesty  consents  to  make  an 
exception  from  his  general  rule  in  favour  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Dispensary  and 
Lunatic  Hospital,  and  willingly  accepts  the  office  of  its  patron. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 


To  the  Earl  of  Stamford  & Warrington. 


Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

^/g^sjo'ued)  Robert  Peel. 


(No.  6.)  ‘ : 

To  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infinnary. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  14  March  1831. 

I AM  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  Council  of  this  College  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  application  from  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary,  dated  the  18th  of  November  last,  requesting  that  the  infirmary  may,  for  the 
reasons  stated  therein,  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  hospitals  in  London  and 
Dublin,  and  the  infirmaries  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen. 

The  Council  have  already  evinced  their  desire  to  distinguish  the  most  competent  of  the 
provincial  hospitals  and  their  attached  schools ; but,  with  every  respect  for  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  Manchester,  they  do  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  exempting  their  hospital 
from  the  operation  of  those  rules  which^^  they  have  so  lately  established,  respecting  the 
reception  of  certificates  from  provincial  hospitals,  in=contradistinction  to  those  of  univer- 
sities ; sufficient  time  not  having  elapsed  to  enable  them  to  form  an  equitable  judgment  as 
to  the  education  of  students  coming  from,  those  schools. 

The  Council  desire  me  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  your  memorial,  that 
it  appears  to  them  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  with  the  information  received  from  the  president  of  that 
College,  namely,  that  the  recognition  by  the  Edinburgh  College  of  the  provincial  schools 
of  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  extends  to  only  one  session  of  the  course  of  study. 

have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


an---  -8 

.ao'  A-iJ  O' 


No.  27.  — 


To  James  Bennett,  Esq. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  g October  18^14. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo,  containing  a request  for  a recommendation  to 
His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  favour  of  the  English  medical  students  resident  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  French  Government  for 
the  establishment  of  an  anatomical  school  in  that  capital ; I am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning  to  acquaint  you,  that  Mr.  Canning  has  learned,  upon  reference  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  body  that  a school  of  anatomy 

and  surgery  established  in  Paris,  under  the  sanction,  or  by  the  intervention,  of  the  British 
Government,  would  tend  materially  to  disturb  the  present  system  for  the  promotion  of 
anatomical  and  chirurgical  science  in  this  country;  and  I am  therefore  further  to  acquaint 
you,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Canning  must  decline  complying  with  the 
request  contained  in  your  letter.  - 

I am,  &c.  >e 

(signed)  Francis  Conpigham. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Francis  Conyngham. 

My  Lord,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  24  September  1824. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  Lordship  for  the  consideration  of  the  Right 
honourable  George  Canning,  a resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council  of  this 
College : 

‘‘  That  a school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  established  in  Paris,  under  the  sanction,  or  by 
the  intervention,  of  the  British  Government,  would  tend  to  disturb  that  system  for  the 
promotion  of  anatomical  and  chirurgical  science  in  this  country,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  are  continually  manifested  by  the  success  of  practical  surgery  in  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  throughout  the  British  dominions.” 

I have  the  honour  of  being 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

0 (signed)  Wm.  Norris,  President. 


t 
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No.  28. 
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COllKESjPONDENCE  between  the  Court  of  Examinees  of  the  Iloyal  College  of 
' Sqige^nsj,  and  Messrs,  E.  Grainger  of  Birmingham,  and  B.  D.  Grainger  6i  Southwark, 
res]pecting  the  Recognition  of  the  Webb-street  Lectures  and  School  by  the  said  Court. 


' I 'i9icS)d;'a> 


(No.  1.) 


To  the  President  and  Cbdii! of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

! iOl  ,9d  Ot  ■ILOnOS:  .MO 

„ . id:- e'qiri?b-(0.-  _ 22  Apii  1824. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  Dean-street,  Southwark. 

In  consequence  of  ydur^resolution,  of  the  date  of  the  19th  of  March  last,  having  been 
shown  to  me  yesterday,  I take  the  liberty  of  requesting  to  know  how  I am  to  understand 
the  third  clause  of  your  resolutions  of  that  date,  as  applying  to  myself.  As  I suppose  it  is 
not  your  intention  that  these  resolutions  should  act  retrospectively,  I conclude  they  cannot 
apply  to  me ; as  before  the  decease  of  my  much-lamented  brother,  I delivered  a consider- 
able part  of  the  lectures  of  the  last  summer  course,  and  all  the  lectures  except  two,  of  the 
autumn  course,  which  commenced  in  October  last.  My  name  was  also  regularly  announced 
in  the  newspapers  of  December,  and  the  monthly  medical  and  surgical  journals  of  the  1st 
■of  January  last,  as  joint  lecturer  with  him  in  the  course  of  lectures  which  commenced  on 
January  the  20th.  I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  of  my  brother’s  death 
having  taken  place  on  January  13th  preceding.  I have  transmitted  to  the  court  my  certifi- 
cates for  several  gentlemen  who  have  been  examiiled  by  you,  and  have  been  approved  as 
having  attended  one  course  of  lectures,  and  which  certificates  have  been  received.  1 hope 
you  will  pardon  this  irregtilar  mode  of  applying  to  you;  but  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  me  that  no  doubt  should  remain  on  this  stibject,  will  you  permit  me  respectfully 
to  request  an  answer  to  this  letter  this  day  ?'  as  ini  consequence  of  there  being  a public 
lecture  at  the  College,  I presume  there  will  be  a.*  full' attendance  of  the;  gentlemen  of  the 


court  of  Examiners. 


:-1J  .iM9. 

f:.,  - 


-r  fisf-qalo  snr  -nd  fi-n  ,rmj 
I havethe  hoiiout-td  bo,  Mfi  Pre^denl:  and  Gentlemen, 
■(  : ■ - i ) o,  ly  ia’iele-  n-Your  most  obedient  servant, 

„ : oonsMEV  in  ed  j).  Grainger. 


1 roiK  c vd  noifingons'  edi  iiirL 

y • {No.  2.)  ebnnfxe  ,nmri§n.!Ti'ii3  in: 

To  Mr.  Richard  D.^fjramger. 

Sir>  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  8 May  1824. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22d  ultimo,  addressed  to  the  president  and  examiners  of 
this  Gollegej  Lam.  direeted  inform  you,  that  the  certificates=n£  ^tendance  upon  your 
lectures  on  anatomy,  and  upon  your  courses  of  dissections,  will  be  received  by  the  court. 

1 am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


in* 


(No.  3.) 


To  the  President  and  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  Birmingham,  3 June  1824. 

I AM  informed  by  my  son  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger,  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  application  to  you,  he  has  received  a letter  from  your  secretary, 
stating  that  his  certificates  for  attendance  on  his  lectures,  and  for  performing  dissections, 
will  be  received,  as  they  had  been  before  you  issued  your  resolutions  of  March  19th  last. 

As  I have  a considerable  property  invested  in  buildings  in  Webb-street  in  the  Borough, 
amounting  to  nearly  3,000  1.,  which  have  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
lectures  on  anatomy,  and  for  performing  dissections,  on  and  in  which  my  son  lectures,  &c., 
I am  naturally  anxious  to  be  informed  by  you,  whether  by  accepting  my  son’s  certificates, 
I am  to  understand  that  you  recognize  that  establishment,  as  a school  from  w'hich  certi- 
ficates will  in  future  be  received. 

You  must  of  course.  Gentlemen,  be  aware,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  me  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  your  determination  on  this  subject;  as  if  unfortunately  my  son  were  to 
die  ; or  if  ill  health  should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  lecturing ; or  if  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  admit  some  gentleman  into  partnership  with  him : in  either,  or  any  of 
these  possible  events,  it  is  a very  material  circumstance  for  me  to  know,  if  you  would 
receive  the  certificates  of  a successor  to  him,  or  a coadjutor  with  him,  although  that  suc- 
cessor or  coadjutor  should  not  be  a surgeon  to  a hospital  in  London. 

I have  so  firm  a reliance.  Gentlemen,  on  your  sense  of  honour,  that  I cannot  suppose 
you  are  capable  of  doing  so  much  injury  to  me,  as  not  to  recognize  this  establishment;  as 
by  not  doing  so,  should  anything  unfortunate  happen  to  my  son  (which  is  an  event,  in  the 
present  state  of  my  feelings,  after  the  recent  irreparable  loss  I have  sustained,  dre'adful  to 
me  to  contemplate),  I should  absolutely  lose  the  whole  property  which  has  been  expended 
in  the  buildings  before  alluded  to,  as  they  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  construction,  quite 
incapable  of  being  converted  to  any  useful  purpose. 
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I trust  therefore.  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  relieve  my  mind,  by  an  explicit  declaration 
of  your  sentiments  on  this  subject;  recollecting,  as  doubtless  you  will,  that  these  buildino-s 
were  erected  before  anything  was  known  of  your  intentions  of  issuing  any  reo-uiations  of 
the  nature  of  those,  which  you  did  issue  on  March  19th;  and  that  if  they  were  to  be 
applied  to  this  establishment  they  would  act  as  an  ex  post  facto  law,  which  is  contrary  to 
justice,  to  equity,  and  to  the  laws  of  this  land. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E,  Grainger. 


(No.  4.) 

To  Mr.  Edward  Grainger,  Birmingham. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir,  yth  June  1824. 

I AM  directed  by  the  court  of  examiners  of  this  College,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  or 
your  letter  of  the  3d  instant ; and  in  reply  thereto,  I have  to  inform  you,  that  the  court 
have  determined  to  receive  the  certificates  of  attendance  upon  your  son’s  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  upon  his  courses  of  dissections ; and  that  for  any  further  information,  I am 
directed  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  court  on  the  19th  of 
March  last. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  5.) 

To  the  President  and  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  Birmingham,  17  June  1824. 

The  subject  of  the  letter  which  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you  the  3d  January, 
is  of  so  much  consequence  to  me  and  my  family,  that  I am  compelled  to  press  for  a recon- 
sideration of  it. 

Your  secretary,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  7th  instant,  merely  states,  that  he  is  directed 
by  you  to  refer  me  to  the  copy  of  your  resolutions  of  the  19th  March  last;  which  he  sent 
me  enclosed  in  his  letter. 

I cannot,  I am  sure,  be  considered  as  improperly  trespassing  on  your  time,  by  again 
submitting  to  you  the  serious  effect  your  resolutions  will  have  on  my  property  in  Webb- 
street  in  the  Borough,  if  they  are  to  prevent  a properly  qualified  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  giving  lectures  on  anatomy,  &c.  at  that  establishment,  in  the  event  of 
anything  unfortunate  happening  to  my  son,  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger. 

Those  buildings  were  erected  before,  1 suppose,  your  resolutions  of  March  19th  were 
even  contemplated ; certainly  long  before  they  were  promulgated.  It  surely.  Gentlemen, 
never  can  be  considered  just  by  you,  a body  of  honourable  men,  at  the  head  of  a honour- 
able profession,  to  trespass  on  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  as  most  assuredly  you  will  do, 
if  you  apply,  retrospectively,  your  resolutions  to  my  establishment,  before  alluded  to. 

Depending  on  that  sacredness  of  property  which  all  our  institutions  acknowledge,  these 
buildings  were  erected;  and  I solemnly  declare  to  you,  that  the  rents  of  them  were  in- 
tended as  a provision  for  my  wife  and  one  of  my  daughters;  and  be  pleased  to  consider,  to 
what  a state  you  will  reduce  them  if  they  should  survive  my  son  ; or  if  bad  health  should 
render  him  incapable  of  delivering  his  lectures  ! In  either  of  these  cases,  this  property  (if 
your  resolutions  are  to  be  enforced  as  to  it)  will  be  rendered  utterly  useless  and  unpro- 
ductive ; and,  exclusive  of  the  money  already  expended  on  the  building,  my  heirs  will  be 
saddled  with  a very  heavy  ground-rent,  for  more  than  70  years. 

To  the  dreadful  visitation  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  afflict  me  and  my 
family,  in  the  death  of  my  late  highly  gifted  son,  you,  by  your  ex  post  facto  regulations, 
will  superadd  the  serious  loss  of  a large  portion  of  my  property.  Thus  absolutely  making 
the  very  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  which  my  lamented  son  was  blessed  with,  once 
the  source  of  pride  and  unalloyed  happiness  to  me,  the  very  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
my  property  : for  if  he  had  not  attained,  by  his  unexcelled  talents  and  unceasing  industry, 
the  very  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  these  buildings  would  never  have  been  erected. 

I do  therefore  hope  and  trust.  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  consider  all  these  circumstances; 
and  that  you  will  set  my  mind  at  rest  on  this  subject,  by  officially  stating  to  me,  that  you 
will  recognize  this  establishment. 

Firmly  trusting  that  this  appeal  to  your  feelings  of  justice  and  equity  will  be  favourably 
answered,  I must  however,  if  it  be  possible  that  you  should  determine  against  my  strong 
and  just  claims,  entreat,  that  the  answer  may  be  clear  and  explicit;  and  that  I may  not  be 
merely  referred  to  your  resolutions  of  the  19th  of  March  ; but  that,  if  you  do  so  determine, 
it  may  be  by  a positive  refusal  to  recognize  the  afore-mentioned  establishment. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  E.  Graingen 
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(No.  6.) 

To  Mr.  Edv/ard  Grainger,.  Birmingham. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir,  19  June  1824. 

I AM  directed  by  the  court  of  examiners  of  this  College  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  17th  instant;  and,  in  reply  thereto,  to  inform  you,  that  although  they 
continue  to  receive  the  certificates  of  your  son  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger,  yet  that  they  cannot 
agree  to  what  you  require  : consequently,  any  further  application  to  the  court  on  the  sub- 
ject is  unnecessary. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


— No.  29.  — 

CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  Cotjiit  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Bennett,  respecting  the  Recognition  by  the  said  Court,  of  him 

as  a Teacher. 

(No.  1.) 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons,  London. 

London,  1 Sept.  1825; 

Sir  and  Gentlemen,  1 7,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

In  consequence  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  having  by  their  bye-law  of  March  1824, 
evinced  an  intention  not  to  receive  thenceforward  the  certificates  of  attendance  on  lectures 
delivered  by  such  persons  as  would  be  unconnected  with  certain  hospitals,  as  physicians 
or  surgeons,  I take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  submitting  to  your  consideration  my  claims 
to  be  recognized,  as  a teacher  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  London,  feeling  that  my  applica- 
tion is  fully  justified  by  the  numerous  exceptions  already  made  to  the  operation  of  that 
law. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  state  my  pretensions  to 
undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  a teacher ; I beg,  therefore,  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  accompanying  documents,  which  I have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your  inspection. 
You  will  thereby  perceive,  that  I have  graduated  in  the  University  of  Dublin ; and  that 
having  fulfilled  the  necessary  medical  exercises,  I await  but  two  years  to  complete  the 
10  years  required  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

This  entitles  me  to  a similar  rank  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
would  enable  me  to  become  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  were  I disposed  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  surgery. 

I commenced  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  year  1815,  and  having  followed 
during  five  years  the  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
Ireland,  and  attended  during  the  same  period  the  practice  of  the  Richmond  Hospital, 
I received,  in  1820,  the  diploma  of  a member  of  that  body;  on  which  occasion,  I sub- 
mitted to  two  public  examinations.  I have  since  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  a member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

In  the  year  1822  I went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  improve  myself  further,  and  with  the 
repeatedly  avowed  intention  of  subsequently  establishing  myself  in  London,  as  a lecturer. 
I have  spent  three  years  there,  as  the  pupil  of  such  distinguished  characters  as  MM. 
Blainville,  Beebard,  Laennec,  Dupuytren,  &c.  &c. ; and  during  the  same  period,  have 
been  employed  in  teaching,  to  a considerable  class  of  British  students,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  surgery.  I should  here  observe,  that  those  who  honoured  me  by 
being  my  pupils,  were  not  ordinary  students,  but  men  far  advanced  in  medical  studies  ; 
seven-eighths  of  them,  at  least,  being  doctors  of  medicine,  or  membsrs  of  colleges  of 
surgeons. 

With  such  testimonials,  and  such  opportunities  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  my  pro- 
fession, I confidently  trust  that  the  court  will  deem  me  competent  to  teach  anatomy  and 
surgery.  If  they  require  a further  test  of  my  ability,  I shall  willingly  submit  to  a public 
examination. 

I now  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I conceive  my  case  to  be  as  worthy  of 
exception  to  the  operation  of  the  bye-law,  as  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  now  recog- 
nized in  London,  who  do  not  conform  to  its  provisions.  These  are  acknowledged,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  teachers  prior  to  its  promulgation.  I have  also  a similar  claim, 
having  begun  teaching  in  1822. 

It  is  further  said,  that  their  certificates  having  been  admitted  by  the  court  before  the 
bye-law  was  passed,  gave  them  an  indisputable  right  to  the  continuance  of  that  privilege. 
I take  the  liberty  of  stating  two  exceptions,  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Grainger,  and  Mr.  Sleigh; 
the  first  of  these  gentlemen  gave  certificates,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  merely  by  procuration 
from  his  brother,  during  the  illness  of  the  latter:  had  he  given  them  in  his  own  name,  the 
objection  which  the  court  made  at  first  to  admitting  them,  after  the  passing  of  the  bye- 
law, would  have  been  wholly  inapplicable. 

Mr.  Sleigh  commenced  teaching  but  four  months  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  bye- 
law ; and  therefore  could  not  have  previously  given  any  certificates. 
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Still,  both  those  gentlemen  are  now  recognized  by  the  court.  The  exception  in  their 
favour  is  fully  warranted  by  their  abilities  and  attainments ; but  it  is  an  exception  which, 

I submit,  1 am  fully  entitled  to  share.  Such  are  the  claims  I have  to  urge  upon  your 
attention  ; and  the  only  objection  that  can  be  offered,  viz.  my  not  being  a member  of  your 
College,  the  two  first  years  1 lectured  in  Paris,  is  rendered  perfectly  nugatory  by  the  fact, 
that  the  court  of  examiners  admitted  the  certificates  of  private  teachers,  members  of  the 
Irish  College,  equally  wdth  those  of  the  English,  before  the  existence  of  the  present 
bye-law. 

' I have  now  to  state,  that  the  College  having  last  year  interfered  to  prevent  Mr.  Canning 
from  procuring  me  and  the  English  students  in  Paris  an  establishment  there,  and  the 
French  authorities  having  since  deprived  me  of  the  few  facilities  I enjoyed,  constitute 
a strong  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the  court.  As  my  interests  were  then  sacrificed 
to  considerations  of  public  policy,  I appeal  to  your  justice,  not  to  add  to  the  severe  injury 
I have  thereby  sustained,  the  additional  one  of  withholding  from  me  a privilege  you  have 
accorded  to  others.  I appeal  to  you  as  individual  members  of  a liberal  profession,  and  as 
a public  body,  to  whom  not  only  its  interests  and  advancement,  but  its  character  are 
entrusted,  whether  a regulation  of  little  more  than  a year's  standing  should  be  applied  to 
crush  the  prospects  in  life  of  a man,  who  shaped  his  education  for  several  years  previously,, 
upon  the  faith,  that  future  regulations  would  not  interpose  for  his  ruin. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

James  Richard  Bennett. 


Documents  transmitted  with  the  foregoing  Letter. 

Diploma  as  member  of  Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  i6th  May  1820;  A.  B.  of  Trinity 
College,  14th  December  i8ig. 

Diploma  of  London  College  of  Surgeons,  3d  September  1824. 

A course  of  clinicr.l  lectures  by  John  Crampton,  commencing  in  November  1819,  ending 
in  February  1820. 

A course  of  materiajmedica,  by  ditto,  commencing  in  November  1819,  ending  in 
May  1820.  1 

A course  of  lectures  on  the  institutes  of  medicine,  in  the  medical  session  of  1817-1818, 
by  John  William  Boyton. 

A course  of  clinical  lectures,  by  ditto,  commencing  February  1,  1820,  and  ending  in 
April  1820. 

A six  months’  course  of  lectures  on  surgery,  pathology  and  operations,  by  S.  Wilraot, 
during  the  session  of  1818  and  1819. 

A course  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  surgery,  by  James  Macartney,  1814. 

A course  of  lectures  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  by  Martin  Tuenny,  of  Trinity  College, 
commencing  1st  November  1819,  ending  1st  May  1820. 

A course  of  botany,  by  William  Allman,  1819. 

A course  of  chemistry,  by  F.  Barker  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  year  1819-20. 


(No.  2.) 

To  Mr.  James  K.  Bennett,  17,  Great  Uussell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  3d  September  1825. 

Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  and  accompanying  documents,  have  been  laid  before 
the  court  of  examiners  of  this  College;  by  which  court,  I am  directed  to  inform  you,  that 
having  considered  the  subject  of  such  letter,  they  see  no  reason  to  make  any  alteration 
in  their  regulations  relating  to  professional  education. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  . 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  3.) 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons,  London. 

25  August  1826 ; 

Sir  and  Gentlemen,  1 7,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

Being  determined  to  commence  a course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  October 
next,  and  having  built  a theatre  for  the  purpose,  I beg  leave  to  know,  whether  you  will 
recognize  my  certificates,  as  a teacher  of  those  subjects.  I have  nothing  to  add  to  my 
former  appeal,  except  that  your  regulation,  which,  in  reference  to  me,  is  an  ex  post  facto 
enactment,  has  deprived  me,  during  the  last  12  months,  of  the  only  means  I possess  of' 
obtaining  a livelihood. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  very  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

James  R.  Bennett. 
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(No.  4.) 

To  Mr.  James  R.  Bennett,  17,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir,  9 September  1826. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  on  the  25th  ultimo,  I am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  court  of 
examiners  of  this  College  will  receive  certificates  of  attendance  on  your  lectures  on  anatomy 

and  surgery.  . .ewhaj.,,  , u u'  , n Kl 

. . , 1 am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

‘itilioBt  vel  (signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


rrT 


No.  30.  — 


CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Mr.  Francis  Kiernan,  respecting  the  Recognition  by  the  said  Court, 
of  him  as  a Teacher. 

(No.  1.) 

To  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen,  38,  Charterhouse-square,  2 June  1825. 

The  late  regulations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  respecting  teachers  of  anatomy, 
compel  me  to  apply  to  you  for  authority  to  continue  the  instruction  of  my  class.  I had 
several  pupils,  and  was  making  the  arrangements  necessary  for  their  accommodation, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  these  regulations ; and  although  they  profess  not  to  act 
retrospectively,  yet  my  pupils  require  for  tbeif  ^ecUFityj  that  I should  have  some  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  College  of  my  power  to  grant  certificates  and  at  this  moment,  several 
pupils  are  deterred  from  coming  to  me  oil  4hat^nfeegWhf.  4 I have  spent  four  years  on  the 
Continent  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledgejAiea'flV  tVvo'years  of  which  were  devoted 
to  the  study  of  anatomy  in  Paris,  with  the  express  intention  of  teaching ; and  I have  been 
dresser  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  nearly- two  years.a  I hiifelose  two  hertificates  for  your  perusal, 
and  must  mention,  in  addition,  that  Mr.  Stanley  recommended  me  last  year  to  Dr.  Macart- 
ney, the  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  6f  DnhllhyAiS' the  most  competent  person 
he  knewq  to  fill  the  situation  of  demonstrator. 

I have  the' hbhouf  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

••  - g*-*'  . 

. (signed)  Francis  Kiernan. 


(No.  2.)  . 

To  Mr.  Francis  Kiernan. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir,  ' ‘ 7 June  1825. 

Your  application,  of  the  2d  instant,  to  the  court  of  examiners  of  this  College,  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a teacher  of  anatomy,  has  been  laid  before  the  court;  by  which  court  I 
am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  such  your  request  cannot  be  granted. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  3.) 

To  the  Court  of  Examiners,  &c.  &c. 

Gentlemen,  Charterhouse-square,  1 July  1825. 

I HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your  communication  of  the  7th  of  June,  and  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  enclosed  certificate  for  your  perusal,  which,  1 trust,  will  remove  the 
objections  on  which  the  refusal  of  the  court  was  founded. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 


(signed)  Francis  Kiernan. 


Certificate  enclosed  in  the  foregoing  Letter. 

The  undersigned  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  who 
have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Francis  Kiernan  during  his  studies  at  that  school,  have 
had  great  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  very  industrious  application  of  his  talents,  and  his 
distinguished  success  in  the  acquirement  of  anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge. 

They  have  also  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  advantages  he  has  derived’ from 
having  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  most  celebrated 
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schools  of  France  and  Italy.  They  consider  him  in  all  respects  well  qualified  to  act  as  a 
teacher,  and  therefore  earnestly  recommend  him  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  ° 

(signed)  J.  P.  Vincent. 

William  Lawrence. 
jB.  a.  Lloyd. 

(No.  4.) 

To  Mr.  Francis  Kiernan. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  2 July  1825. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  1st  instant,  addressed  to  the  court  of  examiners 
of  this  College,  I am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  court  are  not  induced  by  such  com- 
munication to  alter  their  determination,  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  5.) 

To  the  President  and  Court  of  Examiners,  College  of  Surgeons. 

Sir  and  Gentlemen,  Charterhouse-square,  1 September  1826. 

Having  already  submitted  to  your  court  the  enclosed  testimonials,  permit  me  again  to 
solicit  your  reconsideration  of  them,  and  allow  me  to  hope,  that  I may  be  recognized  as  an 
accredited  teacher  of  anatomy. 

I am.  Sir  and  Gentlemen,  with  much  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  F,  Kiernan. 

Certificates  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

The  certificate  from  Messrs.  Vincent,  Lawrence,  and  Lloyd,  transmitted  in  the  letter  of 
the  1st  of  July  ; and  the  following: 

I have  great  pleasure  in  giving  to  Mr.  Kiernan  this  testimony  of  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  studied  anatomy  and  surgery  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital : by  his  acquire- 
ments in  these  sciences,  and  by  his  gentlemanlike  conduct,  he  merits  my  best  wishes  for 
his  success. 

May  182,5.  (signed)  Edward  Stanley. 


(No.  6.) 

To  Mr.  Francis  Kiernan,  Charterhouse-square. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  9 Sept.  1826. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  I am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  court  of 
examiners  of  this  College  will  receive  certificates  of  attendance  on  your  lectures  on 
anatomy. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


— No.  31.  — 

OBSERVATIONS  in  refutation  of  Charges,  publicly  made  by  certain  Members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  against  its  legally  constituted  Authorities. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  College  has  not  performed  those  duties  for  which  it  was  incor- 
porated. 

That  this  assertion  is  unfounded,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  reflecting  and  unpreju- 
diced persons  who  compare  the  present  state  of  surgery  throughout  the  country,  with 
that  which  existed  when  the  College  received  its  charter,  in  1800;  for  it  appears  that  the 
increased  respectability  of  the  profession,  may  be  principally  attributed  to  the  acts  and 
regulations  of  the  College.  This  advancement  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  more 
extended  education  which  has  been  progressively  required  of  the  candidates  for  its 
diploma ; to  the  zeal  and  talents  of  its  professors  in  displaying  and  communicating,  by 
public  lectures,  a scientific  knowledge  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the  healing  art; 
and  to  the  labour  and  time  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  contents  of  its  museum,  by 
which  a strong  desire  for  increase  of  knowledge  has  been  excited. 

The  inquiry  into  the  professional  education  and  attainments  of  candidates,  has  been 
rendered  more  strict  in  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of  knowledge. 

During  one  period  of  the  late  war,  when  the  applicants  for  examination  were  unexpect- 
edly 
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edly  and  unprecedentedly  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the  demands  of  the  public  service, 
many  candidates  were  necessarily  examined  at  'the  same  court ; but  since  the  peace,  not 
more  candidates  have  been  admitted  to  examination  at  any  court,  than  could  be  examined 
in  an  ample  and  satisfactory  manner ; and  for  some  time  past,  each  candidate  for  the 
diploma,  has  been  separately  examined,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  whole  court : 
which  is  now  the  established  practice. 

The  examiners  have  so  frequently  referred  candidates  to  a continuance  of  their  studies, 
as  to  induce  students  in  general  to  think  seriously  of  their  examination,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  it,  by  a proportionate  degree  of  diligence. 

Had  inquiry  been  made,  it  would  have  appeared,  that  the  examiners  have  not  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  admission  of  candidates  as  members;  and  it  cannot  be  improper  to 
mention,  that  the  remuneration  received  by  the  examiners,  is  a very  inadequate  recom- 
pense for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  execution  of  their  arduous  and  important 
duties. 

There  is  no  profession  into  which  dishonest  and  dishonourable  persons,  have  not  at 
times  gained  admission ; but  the  Council  are  not  aware  of  a single  instance  of  an  empiric 
having  been  admitted  as  a member;  and  not  until  lately  has  it  been  understood,  that  the 
College  possesses  the  power  of  removing  any  member  who  has  been  guilty  of  disgraceful 
conduct. 

It  has  been  made  a subject  of  complaint,  that  certificates  of  summer  courses  of  lectures 
are  not  received  by  the  court  of  examiners ; that  certificates  are  not  indiscriminately 
received  from  every  anatomical  teacher;  and  that  certificates  of  attendance  on  provincial 
hospitals  are  not  admitted  by  the  court : and  such  regulations  have  been  censured  as 
unjust  bye-laws  of  the  College. 

The  Council  have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  correct  this  error.  There  are  no  bye-laws  on 
these  subjects ; these  are  regulations  of  the  court  of  examiners.  The  Council  have  been 
assured  by  the  court  of  examiners,  that  so  many  certificates  of  attendance  on  lectures  had 
been  presented  to  them,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  teachers,  wholly  unknown  to  them,  as 
to  render  it  imperative  to  define  the  certificates  which  in  their  judgm.ent  it  would  be 
proper,  with  a view  to  the  public  good  and  the  respectability  of  the  profession,  to  acknow- 
ledge and  to  receive. 

The  Council  believe,  that  not  any  persons  except  the  court  of  examiners  are  able  to 
judge  correctly  on  this  subject ; and  while  they  wish  to  correct  the  erroneous  supposition 
of  the  regulations  in  question  being  bye-laws  of  the  College,  they  cannot  but  give  credit 
to  the  court  of  examiners  for  the  most  pure  and  conscientious  motives,  and  for  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  necessarily  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  discretion  on  these  subjects. 

The  court  of  examiners,  anxious  that  students  should  attend  instructors  capable  of 
giving  them  enlarged  and  scientific  views  of  their  profession,  knew  not  how  they  could 
obtain  from  distant  places  any  evidence  of  the  teacher  having,  himself,  received  a liberal 
professional  education,  but  by  the  means  w'hich  they  have  adopted  ; yet,  notwithstanding 
such  regulations,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  member  of  the  College  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  requisite  qualifications  for  becoming  a teacher  of  anatomy,  physiology 
and  pathology,  which  are  united  in  the  recognized  schools,  would  so  distinguish  himself 
as  to  justify  the  admission  of  his  certificates.  The  regulations  of  the  College  must  always 
change  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

The  subject  of  attendance  on  provincial  hospitals  had  repeatedly  engaged  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court  of  examiners ; but  with  every  respect  for,  and  the  highest  opinion 
of,  the  medical  officers  belonging  to  most  of  these  excellent  establishments,  the  Council 
would  witness  with  regret  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  such  certificates. 

The  court  of  examiners  have,  under  certain  conditions,  recognized  attendance  on  the 
practice  of  some  of  those  hospitals ; and  the  Council  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  injure 
the  cause  of  chirurgical  science,  were  the  court  of  examiners  to  be  controlled  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion  on  this  subject. 

[Here  follows  the  passage  respecting  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts, 
printed  at  Question  4935  of  the  Evidence.'] 

The  want  of  a catalogue,  as  explained  in  that  report,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
a most  satisfactory  reason  why  the  museum  has  not  hitherto  been  more  freely  opened  to 
the  profession,  and  why  it  cannot  be  for  some  time,  admitting  the  completion  of  that  cata- 
logue to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  as  the  Council  deem  it  to  be. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  had  been  formerly- 
so  little  prosecuted  in  this  country,  that,  though  many  persons  were  consulted,  none  couli 
aid  in  giving  a description  of  the  individual  preparations  in  the  Hunterian  collection.  The 
conservator  has,  h.owever,  for  a considerable  time  been  engaged  in  such  researches  and 
inquiries,  as  have  enabled  him,  not  only  to  give  an  exact  account  of  each  preparation,  but 
also  to  explain  Mr.  Hunter’s  intentions  in  the  formation  of  his  collection;  and  the  more 
the  time  of  the  conservator  shall  be  occupied  in  explaining  the  contents  of  the  museum 
to  visitors,  the  longer,  necessarily,  must  the  completion  of  the  catalogue  be  retarded. 

With  respect  to  the  library,  its  formation  has  been  the  act  of  the  College,  and  is  in- 
tended to  aid  the  professional  inquiries  of  its  members,  for  which  purpose  it  will,  when  in 
a proper  state,  be  opened. 

It  may  be  added,  that  of  the  numerous  applications  made  by  members,  for  permission 
to  refer  to  publications  therein,  every  one  has  been  most  readily  complied  with  ; and  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  applications  to  examine  and  to  make  drarvings  from  prepar- 
ations in  the  museum. 
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With  regard  to  the  supposed  indignity  offered  to  the  members  at  large,  by  their  being- 
admitted  to  the  theatre  by  a door  at  the  back  of  the  building  ; the  Council,  aware  that 
any  want  of  respect  to  its  members  would  be  a failure  of  respect  to  the  institution  itself, 
did  not  imag;ine  that  umbrage  would  be  taken  by  such  an  arrangement;  at  the  same  time, 
they  regret  that  the  present  construction  of  the  building  precludes  the  practicability  of  an 
alteration. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  no  official  complaint  or  remonstrance  on  this  subject,  has 
ever  been  made  to  the  Council.  Some  years  since,  indeed,  it  was  mentioned  to  the  board 
of  curators;  upon  which  the  members,  during  one  course  of  lectures,  were  admitted  to 
their  seats  from  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  through  the  museum.  This  mode  of  access,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  inconvenient  to  themselves ; many  were  disposed  to  loiter  in  the 
museum;  the  dust  occasioned  thereby,  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  collection;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  present  arrangement  was  adopted  ; certainly  with  a view  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  prepara- 
tions. When  the  theatre  was  built,  the  great  influx  of  persons  into  the  profession,  which 
has  since  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  anticipated  ; and  it  was  then  thought  that 
the  building  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  all  who  would 
attend. 

It  is  represented,  that  the  constitution  of  the  College  has  been  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
injuries  and  grievances. 

The  evident  object  of  this  representation,  is  the  subversion  of  the  present  government 
of  the  College,  and  the  substitution  of  elections  to  offices  of  control  and  responsibility,  by 
members  who  for  the  most  part  exercise  the  professions  of  apothecaries  and  accoucheurs. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  such  an  innovation,  the  institution  would 
soon  cease  to  be  a College  of  Surgeons  or  of  Surgery,  and  a system  of  continual  intrigue 
and  ca,bal  amongst  the  profession  in  general  would  be  introduced. 

The  constituted  authorities  of  the  College  are  conscious  that  thejr  have  uniformly 
exerted  themselves  to  increase  the  scientific  knowledge  and  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion ; and  that  they  have  never  been  influenced  by  the  unworthy  motives  imputed  to  them. 
Had  any  of  the  members  of  the  College  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  their  proceedings,  they 
would  have  willingly  explained  the  reasons  of  their  conduct,  as  well  as  their  future  inten- 
tions, and  have  altered  whatever  could  have  been  shown  to  be  wrong : but  when  meetings 
have  been  convened  to  subvert  the  charter  of  the  College,  “ under  the  sanction  of  which,” 
it  is  said,  “injustice  and  tyranny  have  been  perpetrated  ;”  when,  at  these  meetings,  the 
most  dishonourable  motives  have  been  attributed  to  the  members  of  the  Council ; they 
feel  it  due  to  themselves  to  offer  this  brief,  and  they  trust  satisfactory,  explanation  of  their 
conduct. 


Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  T 
2Gth  day  of  April  1826.J 


By  order  of  the  Council, 

Edmund  Belfour,  Secy. 


— No.  32.— 

ADDRESS  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  by  Mr.  Abernethif, 
upon  his  Election  as  President,  on  the  14th  day  of  July  1826. 

Gentlemen, 

I HAVE  undertaken  to  perform  the  duties  of  president  of  this  College  at  a very  inau- 
spicious juncture ; when  the  institution  is  assailed  by  an  active,  and  pertinacious  party  of 
its  members,  and  when  there  is  a great  want  of  that  proper  co-operation  whicli  is  necessary 
for  its  defence. 

That  the  directors  of  the  affairs  of  this  College  have  done  their  duty  since  I have  had 
the  honour  of  being  included  in  their  number,  I am  willing,  on  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  responsibility,  publicly  to  affirm.  Before  my  admission,  I heard  the  dovvnfal  of  the 
College  predicted,  in  consequence  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  funds  having  been  expended 
in  preparing  for  the  reception  and  display  of  its  museum.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
finances  of  the  College  were  retrieved,  and  it  was  deemed  capable  of  supporting  its  neces- 
sary expenses,  all  quarterage  was  taken  off  from  its  members,  and  the  fee  for  its  diploma 
was  reduced.  As  the  funds  of  the  College  increased,  they  have  been  liberally  expended 
in  making  great  additions  to  its  museum,  and  in  keeping  it  in  a state  of  unrivalled  order 
and  preservation. 

That  the  museum  has  been  adequately  exhibited  and  explained ; that  not  any  person 
who  has  applied  for  admission,  or  for  liberty  to  make  drawings,  has  been  refused  (unless, 
indeed,  the  following  instance  be  considered  as  an  exception),  we  may,  on  the  part  of  the 
College,  confidently  assert. 

Professor  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  sent  a person  to  make  drawings  of  all  that  might 
appear  valuable  in  our  museum  for  his  own  private  use.  It  was  and  is  the  intention  of  the 
board  of  curators,  when  the  museum  has  been  adequately  described,  to  publish  an  account 
of  whatever  might  be  found  in  it  peculiarly  interesting;  believing,  from  the  documents  in 
possession  of  the  College,  that  they  could  do  this  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  others. 
The  answer  given  by  the  board  of  curators  to  Professor  Thomson’s  application  was, 
“ it  is  necessary  to  state  what  specimens  are  intended  to  be  drawm,  before  the  required 
permission  can  be  granted.”  This  hesitation  in  compliance  with  an  indefinite  request. 
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has  been  construed  by  the  adverse  party  into  a positive  refusal,  and  represented  as  an 
almost  incredible  instance  of  usurpation  and  denial  of  the  public  rights. 

A descriptive  catalogue  of  the  preparations  could  not  have  been  undertaken  till  the  year 
1814,  when  they  were  first  arranged  on  the  shelves  of  the  museum  5 for  until  that  lime, 
they  were  locked  up,  crowded  together,  in  store-rooms.  In  the  same  year,  I carefully 
examined  the  museum,  and  afterwards  published  the  impression  which  such  examina- 
tion had  left  on  my  mind  of  the  design  and  value  of  the  Hunterian  Collection.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  anxiety  and  exertions  of  your  board  of  curators,  with  regard  to  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  museum,  is  well  known  to  you,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

With  respect  to  the  library,  which  is  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  board  of  curators,  it 
should  be  publicly  known,  that  this  College  did  not  until  lately  possess  100  volumes.  The 
formation  of  a library  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  directors  of  the  College,  and  designed 
to  promote  the  scientific  knowledge  of  its  members.  The  belief  that  our  funds  might  be 
inadequate,  induced  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  in  1816,  to  leave  a legacy  to  the  College,  that  the 
annual  interest  might  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  same  belief  induced 
the  Council  at  first  to  allot  only  small  sums  to  the  annual  augmentation  of  the  library, 
which  afterwards  were  increased  to  100/.  per  annum.  The  library  is  yet  imperfect  and 
deficient,  and  probably  the  Council  may  shortly  deem  it  right  to  expend  the  sum  required 
for  its  adequate  completion,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  members.  To  the 
credit  of  the  College  it  may  be  also  mentioned,  that  prize  dissertations  both  in  surgery  and 
anatomy  have  been  instituted. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  board  of  curators,  I next  claim  your 
attention  to  that  of  the  court  of  examiners. 

In  order  to  promote  and  ascertain  the  proper  classical  education  of  youths  entering  into 
our  profession,  the  court  offered  encouragement  and  accommodation  to  such  as  were 
brought  to  be  articled  at  the  College ; which  afforded  the  examiners  an  ilpportunity  of 
inquiring  into  their  classical  attainments.  The  term  of  professional  studies  and  the  strict- 
ness of  the  examinations  have  been  progressively  increased  with  the  gradual  improvement 
of  chirurgicai  science.  The  great  number  of  candidates  who  have  been  referred  by  the 
court  to  a longer  continuance  of  their  studies,  has  induced  students  in  general  to  look 
forward  to  its  examination  with  considerable  apprehension,  and  tOi  prepare  themselves  for 
it  by  proportionate  diligence.  Were  the  examinations  of  this  College  so  trivial  as  they 
have  been  represented,  whence  arises  the  apprehension  felt  by  the  most  intelligent  and 
best-informed  students?  I have  been  told  by  persons  who  were  members  of  other  Colleges, 
that  the  examinations  here,  though  brief,  were  in  their  opinion  a- more  effectual  test  of 
professional  attainments,  than  those  to  which  they  had  before  submitted  in  other  places. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  court  of  examiners  here,  as  it  is  in  some  other  Colleges,  to 
inquire  into  the  professional  attainments  of  candidates  by  committees  of  the  examining 
members,  but  of  late  each  candidate  has  been  examined  separately  in  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  court : thus  have  the  examiners  voluntarily  expended  great  additional  time  and 
attention,  in  order  more  perfectly  to  perform  their  important  duties.  I should,  however, 
be  one  of  tire  last  to  admit  that  the  examinations  of  this  College  'afe  conducted  with  that 
deliberation  and  formality  which  is  suitable  to  the  institution  ; and  I hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  gentleman  present  to  consider,  by  what  means  our  examinations  can  be 
rendered  more  accordant  with  the  practices  of  other  Colleges,  and  the  expectations  of 
the  public. 

The  court  of  examiners  knew,  that  many  of  the  provincial  hospitals  of  this  country 
presented  a larger  field  for  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge  than  is  to  be  met  with 
in  some  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  which  it  has  recognized  as  schools  of  surgery ; and 
often  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  receiving  certificates  of  attendance  on  such  provincial 
hospitals,  as  testimonials  of  proper  professional  education.  It  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
from  so  doing,  from  knowing  that  in  order  to  profit  by  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical 
information,  a student  must  previously  possess  a knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  and  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  ought  to  be  treated.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  court  perceived,  from  the  great 
influx  of  persons  into  our  profession,  that  the  recognized  hospitals  were  likely  to  overflow 
with  students,  so  as  to  impede  the  ready  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge,  it  decided 
to  admit  certificates  of  attendance  on  provincial  hospitals  upon  certain  conditions. 

Thus  far  had  the  acts  of  the  examiners  been  continued  before  the  late  dissension ; and 
indeed  both  the  examiners  and  curators  flattered  them’selves  that  they  deserved  some 
degree  of  public  approbation,  as  a recompense  for  a great  and  gratuitous  devotion  of  time 
and  labour  in  the  service  of  the  profession.  Nay  they  felt  convinced  that  they  had  obtained 
the  good  opinion  of  their  professional  brethren  in  general ; when  on  a sudden,  one  of  our 
members  seemed  to  pervert  the  optics  of  the  public,  and  to  make  the  whole  of  our  conduct 
appear  feeble  and  selfish,  arbitrary  and  injudicious.  He  also  caused  the  loudest  lamenta- 
tions and  most  resentful  expressions  to  issue  from  mouths  that  never  before  even  murmured 
a complaint.  Yet  had  those  with  whom  we  are  in  constant  communication  felt  severely 
injured,  they  surely  would  have  manifested  some  signs  of  suffering. 

When  this  dissension  first  broke  out,  the  committee  deputed  by  the  Council  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  require,  deemed  it  proper  to  offer  some  counter  statement,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  misrepresentation  which  was  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  also  a reply  to  accusations,  which,  if  not  contradicted,  might  prejudice  the  minds 
of  our  members.  1 was,  indeed,  much  surprised  when  I found  that  this  Council  refused  to 
identify  itself  with  the  court  of  examiners,  or  with  its  committees.  This  refusal  is  one  of 
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the  proofs  of  that  want  of  cordial  co-operation,  which  seems  to  me  necessary  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  and  it  has  been  productive  of  inconsistencies  in  the  paper  sent  forth  by  this 
Council,  which  have  been  ingeniously  displayed  to  the  public. 

1 have  further  to  claim  vour  attention,  whilst  I briefly  recite  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  that  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  general  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the 
affairs  of  this  College,  which  has  lately  taken  place. 

The  court  of  examiners  had  always  been  accustomed  to  receive  certificates  of  attendance 
on  what  are  called  anatomical  lectures,  as  credentials  of  the  proper  professional  study  of 
candidates,  well  knowing  that  such  lectures  included  both  physiology  and  pathology.  It 
would  have  been  in  vain  for  the  court  of  examiners  to  have  required  students  to  attend 
separate  lectures  on  physiology,  and  on  morbid  structures,  for  such  lectures  have  not  been 
given  separately  in  this  country.  The  knowledge  of  healthy  structures  and  functions 
naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  those  which  occur  in  disease  ; the  subjects  are  reci- 
procally illustrative  and  impressive  of  each  other,  and  therefore  it  seems  best  to  teach  them 
conjointly.  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  persons  educated  to  our  profession, 
many  additional  schools  of  anatomy  wei’e  set  up,  in  which  students  were  by  no  means  so 
amply  instructed  in  the  principles  of  professional  knowledge,  as  in  those  which  had  been 
previously  established.  From  the  temporary  necessity  of  instructing  young  men  for  the 
service  of  the  army  and  navy,  a summer  course  of  anatomy  was  first  given  in  this  metro- 
polis. Progressively,  persons  became  teachers  of  anatomy,  who  had  neither  preparations 
nor  drawings  illustrative  of  the  subject,  and  who  merely  taught  common  and  coarse  dis- 
section unassociated  with  either  physiology  or  pathology.  Certificates  of  attendance  on 
anatomical  lectures  were  presented  to  the  court  of  examiners,  signed  by  persons  unknown 
to  any  of  its  members.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  impose  some 
check  on  this  increasing  evil. 

The  court  of  examiners,  anxious  that  students  should  attend  teachers  capable  of  giving 
them  enlarged  and  scientific  views  of  their  profession ; and  not  knowing  how  it  could 
obtain  from  distant  places  any  evidence  of  the  teacher  having  himself  received  a liberal 
education  but  by  the  means  adopted,  resolved  not  to  receive  certificates  of  attendance  on 
anatomical  lectures,  but  from  persons  appointed  by  an  University  ; teaching  in  a school 
connected  with  and  accredited  by  one  of  the  recognized  hospitals  ; or  being  himself  a phy- 
sician or  surgeon  to  an  hospital.  Could  better  means  of  accomplishing  this  object  be 
suggested,  doubtless  they  would  be  preferred.  The  supposition,  that  the  court  meant  bv 
this  regulation  to  confine  the  teaching  of  anatomy  to  physicians  and  surgeons  of  hospitals, 
is  absurd,  for  no  persons  could  give  such  anatomical  lectures  as  it  is  desirous  should  be 
generally  established,  but  those  who  have  undergone  a long  and  laborious  education  with 
this  intention. 

The  foregoing  regulation  might  indeed  prevent  conceited  young  men,  without  either  the 
ability  or  means  of  teaching,  from  setting  up  as  instructors,  but  it  could  not  control  the 
actions  of  genius  and  determination.  Any  one  desirous  of  becoming  a teacher  of  anatomy, 
and  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  in  an  eminent  degree,  would  doubtless  soon  so 
distinguish  himself  that  his  certificates  would  be  received  by  the  College.  Already  have 
several  schools  of  anatomy  been  opened  in  the  principal  provincial  towns ; and  if  it  should 
hereafter  be  found,  that  the  elements  of  professional  knowledge  can  be  and  are  taught  in 
them  as  well  as  in  the  recognized  schools,  doubtless  their  certificates  would  also  be  received. 
The  regulations  of  the  College  must  always  change  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

When  the  foregoing  regulation  was  first  made,  the  court  avowed  its  intention  of  still 
admitting  certificates  from  all  those  persons  whom  it  had  formerly  recognized  as  anato- 
mical teachers;  and  further,  front  unwillingness  to  act  wdth  injustice  or  harshness  to  any 
person  who  could  urge  a reasonable  claim  to  become  an  anatomical  teacher,  the  court 
admitted  others,  and  1 1 anatomical  schools  were  recognized  in  this  metropolis.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  regular  schools  of  anatomy  have  never  been  open  during  the  summer 
season,  either  in  this  or  in  other  countries.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing,  that  the 
summer  schools  and  the  great  number  of  minor  schools  of  anatomy,  are  injurious  to  the 
first-established  schools,  by  preventing  them  from  obtaining  subjects  for  the  tuition  of 
students.  Afterwards,  two  gentlemen  proposed  to  open  anatomical  schools  in  London, 
and  solicited  the  reception  of  their  certificates.  The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether 
the  court  of  examiners  ought,  upon  every  application,  to  deviate  from  those  regulations 
which  had  been  made  from  the  belief  that  they  were  contributory  to  the  public  good;  and 
this  question  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  adverse  party  have  represented  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  examiners  as  personally 
hostile  to  Mr.  Bennett,  one  of  these  applicants.  It  has  been  publicly  asserted,  that  a 
deputation  from  this  College  waited  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  dis- 
suade him  from  employing  the  influence  of  our  Government  with  that  of  France,  in  favour 
of  any  separate  medical  school  for  English  students  in  Paris.  This  assertion  is  altogether 
untrue.  The  College  received  a letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  us  the  honour  of  requesting  our  opinion  on  this  subject;  and  we  replied,  that  the 
establishment  of  a separate  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Paris  would,  in  our  opinion, 
disturb  that  system  of  professional  education  which  we  had  endeavoured  to  promote  in  this 
country,  from  the  belief  that  it  was  the  best,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
public. 

I am  persuaded,  that  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  examiners  were  hurt  by 
the  necessity  of  refusing  Mr.  Bennett’s  request.  They  even  expected  that  the  subject 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  were  pleased  with  the  belief  that 

they 
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they  might  thus  obtain  the  opinion  of  perfectly  impartial  and  competent  judges,  as  to  the 
propriety  and  utility  of  that  regulation  which  they  had  made,  and  to  which  they  felt  obliged 
to  adhere. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  court  of  examiners  have  evinced  a decided  par- 
tiality for  the  originally  established  schools  of  anatomy  in  this  city.  The  zeal  and  industry 
with  which  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  have  been  taught  in  them,  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  medical  sciences  in  this  country.  They  have 
been  and  are  a continual  source  of  increasing  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  example  to  similar 
establishments.  In  these  schools,  not  only  is  the  healthy  structure  of  every  organ  and 
part  of  the  body  explained  and  shown,  but  every  variety  of  diseased  structure  is  also 
described  and  demonstrated.  In  them,  not  only  are  the  functions  of  health,  but  what  I 
may  be  permitted  to  call  the  physiology  of  disease,  equally  discussed.  It  is  by  this  asso- 
ciation alone  of  anatomy  with  physiology  and  pathology,  that  the  multitudinous  and  im- 
portant facts  of  the  former  subject  can  be  remembered  by  the  profession  in  general.  The 
examiners  knew,  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  possessed  extensive  collections  of  pre- 
parations and  drawings  illustrative  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach;  that  no  one  could 
become  a teacher  in  them  who  had  not  undergone  a long  and  laborious  education  for  that 
purpose,  or  whose  ability  to  instruct  others  had  not  been  ascertained  by  experiment  and 
confirmed  by  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a very  great  majority  of  the  profession 
concur  with  the  examiners  in  that  partiality  for  the  London  schools  which  the  latter  are 
supposed  to  entertain  merely  from  interested  motives.  Those,  also,  who  have  any  patriotic 
frailty  in  their  nature  seem  convinced,  that  students  may  acquire  in  these  schools  more 
useful  knowledge  and  rational  views  of  their  profession  than  can  be  elsewhere  obtained. 

There  is  another  particular,  in  which  I am  convinced  that  the  directors  of  this  College 
have  conscientiously  performed  their  dut3^  When  vacancies  have  occurred,  the  Council 
have  elected,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  according  to  their  seniority,  persons  of  ade- 
quate professional  reputation ; which  appears  to  me  one  of  the  causes  of  that  want  of 
accordance  in  opinion  and  sentiment  often  observable  in  our  proceedings.  Gentlemen,  thus 
elected  into  the  Council,  have,  on  an  average,  more  than  ten  years  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  important  duties  of  an  examiner ; and  if  they  neglect  to  improve  this  time  in  a 
proper  manner,  they  not  only  falsify  the  oath  which  they  have  taken  as  members,  “ to  pro- 
mote to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  College,”  but  also  fail  in 
the  performance  of  a most  important  public  duty.  A court  of  examiners,  thus  constituted, 
of  persons  to  whom  the  prosecution  of  professional  practice  is  no  longer  a primary  and 
imperative  object,  is  more  likely  to  act  with  impartiality  and  consideration,  than -one  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  of  our  members,  under  circumstances  in  which  every  law  that  could 
be  framed  against  bribery  and  corruption  might  meet  with  ready  and  unimpeachable 
evasion. 

I do  not  mean  to  represent  the  regulations  of  this  College  as  perfect.  I am  equally  a 
friend  to  reform,  and  an  enemy  to  revolution.  In  the  first,  we  proceed  with  deliberation, 
and  if  we  err  we  are  able  to  retract.  In  the  last,  we  hurry  with  effort  and  velocity  from 
some  real  or  imaginary  evil,  and  often  run  into  an  opposite  error.  To  be  brief,  I will  merely 
remind  you.  Gentlemen,  of  what  the  sagacious  Lord  Bacon  has  said  : Innovation,  beyond 

foresight,  is  dangerous.” 

1 have  deemed  it  my  duty.  Gentlemen,  to  submit  to  you  this  brief  exposition  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  several  departments  of  this  College,  in  order  to  convince  each  member  of  the 
Council,  that  the  acts  of  the  College  have  in  every  instance  been  the  result  of  mature  con- 
sideration, and  of  a zealous  desire  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  respectability  of  our 
profession. 


— No.  S3.  — 

CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Mr.  William  Dobson,  of  Princes-street,  Westminster,  respecting  the  Recog- 
nition by  the  said  Court,  of  him  as  a Teacher. 

(No.  1.) 

To  the  President,  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons,  London. 

Gentlemen,  2,  Princes-street,  Westminster,  15  August  1833. 

Being  desirous  to  receive  your  recognition  of  my  lectures  on  anatomy,  a complete  course 
upon  which  subject  I have  now  concluded,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  request  your  atten- 
tion to  those  grounds  upon  which  I rest  my  claim  for  your  favourable  consideration.  I am 
a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  have  been  nine  years  in  the  pro- 
fession. While  with  Mr.  Thackrah  of  Leeds,  I delivered  two  winter  courses  of  anatomical 
demonstrations,  each  course  comprising,  at  least,  from  80  to  90  lectures. 

During  two  years  of  the  above-named  period,  I was  curator  to  Mr.  Thackrah’s  museum, 
and  prepared  continually,  during  that  time,  various  and  important  anatomical  preparations  ; 
my  time  being  wholly  occupied  in  the  dissecting-rooms.  During  four  years  which  I have 
resided  in  London,  I have  been  diligently  studying  anatomy.  I have  also  published  an 
Essay  on  the  Anatomy  and  the  Physiology  of  the  Spleen,  and  numerous  essays  on  subjects 
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connected  with  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  I have,  in  addition,  prepared  an 
anatomical  museum,  and  erected  a theatre  on  my  own  premises,  at  considerable  expense. 

These  circumstances,  added  to  the  fact,  that  I have  already  delivered  in  this  metropolis 
one  course  on  anatomy,  &c.,  will,  I feel  convinced,  ensure.  Gentlemen,  your  kind  approba- 
tion, and  full  recognition  of  me,  as  a lecturer  on  anatomy. 

And  I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

(signed)  William  Dobson. 


(No.  2.) 

To  William  Dobson,  Esq.,  2,  Princes-street,  Westminster. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
i^ir,  30  August  1833. 

Having  laid  before  the  court  of  examiners  your  letter  of  the<i5th  instant,  1 am  directed 
to  acquaint  you,  that  before  your  application  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  you  must 
have  delivered  one  regular  anatomical  course  in  London;  and  that  when  you  shall  renew 
your  application,  after  having  delivered  such  course,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  state  the 
number  of  lectures  comprised  therein,  and  that  you  transmit  a list  of  the  preparations,  casts, 
and  drawings  contained  in  your  museum. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedisnt  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


' (No.  3.) 

• 07/ 

London;  2,  Princes-street,  Westminster,  22  Sept.  1833. 

To  the  Court  of  Examiners  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Gentlemen, 

I HAVE  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  reply  to  my  communication,  through  the  medium, 
of  your  secretary,  intifftating,  that  my  application  for  recognition  as  a lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  would  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  I had  delivered  “ a full  course 
of  lectures,  and  sent  in  a list  of  my  preparations,  casts,  and  drawings.” 

I beg  to  inform  you  that  I delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  during  the  last 
spring;  but  this  was  not  a full  course,  in  consequence  of  my  inability  to  procure  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  subjects  : the  inspector  of  anatomy  not  being  able  to  assist  me,  unless 
I was  a recognized  lecturer.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  Anatomical  Bill,  I delivered 
a full  course  of  lectures,  during  the  session  of  1831-32.  I also  delivered  at  the  Leeds 
Medical  School  two  courses  of  demonstrations,  each  course  comprising  from  80  to  90  lec- 
tures. These  were  under  the  auspices  of  my  late  friend  and  former  preceptor,  Mr.  Thackrah. 
I have  determined  to  qualify  myself  for  the  important  office  of  teacher  by  the  most 
sedulous  attention  to  the  practice  of  anatomy,  and  the  study  of  physiology ; have  illus- 
trated most  of  the  minute  structures  in  the  body,  as  will  appear  in  the  list  which  I take 
the  liberty  of  transmitting.  My  museum  is  not  large,  but  I have  ample  means  of  increasing 
it,  and  shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I have  built  a theatre  at  considerable 
expense,  and  1 beg  to  mention  that  the  teaching  of  anatomy  is  my  primary  and  almost 
only  object.  I have  a permanent  residence,  adjoining  which  are  my  theatre  and  dissecting 
rooms.  1 am  independent  of  practice,  and  confine  myself  to  surgery  alone. 

I beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  that  unless  I have  the  honour  of 
your  recognition,  I shall  be  unable  to  have  my  name  recorded  at  the  Apothecaries’  Hall, 
as  a lecturer,  or  my  pupils’  tickets  registered,  or  to  obtain  any  subjects  from  the  inspector 
of  anatomy. 

1 would  add  that  the  inspector  of  anatomy  distributes  subjects  only  to  those  tvhose 
names  are  registered  at  the  Hall. 

I humbly  submit  that  without  the  means  of  teaching  being  afforded  me,  I could  not 
comply  with  your  direction  to  give  a full  course  of  anatomy. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  observe,  that  were  1 to  attempt  it,  I should  violate  the  Anato- 
mical Act,  and  render  myself  liable  to  its  heavy  penalties,  and  all  the  consequences. 

I hope  and  trust,  therefore,  that  under  all  these  circumstances  you  will  receive  my 
claims  in  a favourable  point  of  view,  and  grant  me  the  favour  I solicit. 

The  near  approach  of  the  medical  session  urges  me  to  request  an  early  reply. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  William  Dobson. 


List  of  Preparations,  Casts,  Drawings,  &c. 


Two  adult  skeletons,  a large  quantity  of 
separate  bones,  skulls,  pelves,  male  and 
female  ; three  foetal  skeletons,  various  foetal 


bones ; sections  of  various  bones,  showing 
structure. 

Specimens  of  epiphyses. 

Section 
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Section  of  foetal  bones. 

Sectionsof  epiphyses,  showingcominence- 
ment  and  ossific  progress. 

Two  chains  of  vertebrae  of  a six  months’ 
foetus,  showing  ossification  in  different 
points  (one  in  spirit,  the  other  dry). 

Bone  deprived  of  its  earthy  matter,  by 
muriatic  acid. 

Two  jars  of  injected  bones. 

Foetal  femur,  showing  periosteum. 

Leg-bone  of  an  ox,  showing  laminated 
structure. 

Fracture  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  with  partial  reunion. 

Calcined  bone. 

United  fracture  of  the  tibia. 

Os  innominatum,  showing  its  original 
division  into  three  parts. 

Sacrum  of  a child  (two  years)  in  spirit. 

Sacrum  of  a child  (three  years)  dry. 

An  enormous  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  tibia. 

Female  hand,  showing  caries  of  the  carpal 
bones. 

Various  bones,  in  their  separate,  and 
united  state,  illustrating  ossification  and 
structure. 

Ligaments  of  the  foot. 

- - hand. 

- - superior  extremity. 

- — pelvis. 

- - occiput,  atlas  and  den- 

tata. 

- - sternum  and  ribs. 

Two  ensiform  cartilages. 

Specimen  of  ligaments  between  the  cla- 
vicles and  sternum,  showing  also  the  inter- 
articular  cartilage. 

Skull  of  a seven  months’  foetus,  showing 
temporary  or  milk  teeth  in  the  alveoli. 

A series  of  specimens  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus, showing  the  various  structures, 
openings,  glands,  &c.  &c.,  connected,  dry, 
wet,  and  injected.  Human,  and  comparative, 
consisting  of  about  30  in  number. 

Specimen  of  diseased  lungs,  showing  in- 
filtration into  its  substance,  with  minute 
tubercles  and  cavities. 

Specimen  of  lung,  showing  large  cavities. 

Lungs  injected. 

Larynx  in  spirit,  showing  epiglottis,  and 
lima  glottidis. 

Trachea  and  bronchi!  of  a turtle. 

Cartilages  of  the  larynx,  completely  os- 
sified. 

Thoracic  viscera,  and  the  large  vessels 
injected. 

Pelvic  viscera  of  a female,  with  the  vessels 
injected. 

Gall-bladder  and  its  ducts,  injected,  and 
showing  their  termination  in  the  duodenum. 

Uterus  of  a woman. 

Two  uteri  of  children. 

Pelvic  viscera  of  an  adult  female,  in  spirit, 
showing  relative  position,  &c. 

Vulva,  &c.  of  a young  female,  showing 
externa!  organs. 

Two  specimens  of  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages. 

injected  penis. 

Two  placentae,  injected. 

A curious  knot  on  the  umbilical  cord. 


Amnion  of  a cow,  at  the  first  month  of 
gestation. 

An  ovary,  showing  corpus  luteum. 

A foetus  (six  months),  showing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  testes,  the  glandulae  renales,  and 
the  lobulaled  kidneys. 

Four  months’  foetus. 

Six  months’  foetus,  with  its  secundines, 
and  showing  malformation  of  the  hands. 

Six  weeks’  foetus,  and  its  secundines. 
Spinal  marrow,  with  the  origin  of  the 
nerves. 

Medulla  oblongata. 

Specimens  of  corpora  pyramidalia,  show- 
ing decussation  of  fibres. 

Nerves  unravelled,  showing  fibres  and 
fibrillae.  ^ 

Gangrenous  toe. 

Spleen  of  a child. 

Cerebrum,  showing  thickening  of  the 
tunica  arachnoides,  and  effusion  of  lymph, 
from  a case  of  delirium  tremens. 

Heart  of  a child,  seven  months  old,  w ith 
the  foramen  ovale  open. 

Specimens  of  cupped  and  buffed  blood. 
Injected  superior  extremity,  with  nerves. 
Injected  external  ear. 

Two  specimens,  showina:  coats  of  an 
artery. 

Mitral  valve. 

Semilunar  valves. 

Specimen  of  arterial  anastomosis. 

Foetal  circulation. 

Union  of  vertebral  arteries,  to  form  the 
basilar. 

Imperfect  development  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  of  a four  months’  fcEtus. 

Cuticle  of  a foetal  hand. 

Tendons  (“  perforans  et  perforatus  ”). 
Kidneys  united  at  their  lower  extremities 
by  a band  of  renal  structure. 

Cast  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney^ 

Fifteen  specimens  of  the  internal  ear, 
showing  every  minute  structure,  and  in  dif- 
ferent positions. 

Four  sets  of  perfect  bones  of  the  ear. 

Two  large  plates  of  the  internal  ear. 
Tanned  human  skin,  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  eye  (in  pre- 
paration) to  develop  every  part  of  its 
structure. 

Fourteen  wax  models,  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  poisons,  mineral  and  vegetable  ; 
also  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  stomach. 

Two  models,  illustrating  changes  in  the 
mammae  during  gestation. 

Illustrations  of  the  development  of  the 
embryo  and  uterus,  from  conception  to  the 
ninth  month. 

Plates  and  drawings  of  the  diseases  of 
the  pelvic  viscera. 

Various  figures  of  the  different  organs  of 
the  body. 

Specimens  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  both  within  and  without  the  capsule. 

Miscellaneous  specimens  of  natural  history 
and  comparative  anatomy. 

Many  drawings  and  plates,  showing 
minute  structures,  and  numerous  full-sized 
drawings  of  the  whole  of  the  nervous  and 
absorbent  systems. 
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(No.  4.) 

To  William  Dobson,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir,  27  September,  1833. 

1 AM  directed  by  the  court  of  examiners  to  acquaint  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
22d  instant,  that  the  court,  in  withholding  the  recognition  of  your  lectures  on  anatoinv  and 
physiology  until  you  have  delivered  one  complete  course,  beginning  in  October  and  endino- 
in  May,  have  acted  towards  you  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  done,  of  late  year’s,  to  every 
other  gentleman  making  a similar  application;  and  that  no  new  rule  or  order  has  been 
applied  to  you.  I am  further  desired  to  inform  you,  that  if  the  court  shall  be  satisfied, 
from  such  inquiries  as  it  may  feel  necessary  to  make  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
that  the  course  you  intend  to  give  has  been  duly  delivered,  and  the  minute  structure  of 
parts  clearly  demonstrated,  the  recognition  by  the  court  of  it,  and  of  future  courses,  will 
follow  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  court  conceives  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  is  pleased  to  grant  you  a licence  to 
teach  anatomy,  the  inspector  of  anatomy,  acting  under  his  order,  cannot  refuse  to  allow 
you  the  same  means  of  teaching  anatomy  as  he  affords  to  other  teachers  having  the  same 
permission. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Eelfoiir,  Secretary. 


— No.  34.  — 

CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Mr.  Corry  Laughlin,  of  Lower  Dorset-street,  Dublin,  respecting  the  Recoo’- 
nition  by  the  said  Court,  of  him  as  a Teacher. 

(No.  1.) 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Dear  Sir,  15,  Lower  Dorset-street,  Dublin. 

Being  near  the  close  of  two  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  the 
other  on  materia  medica  and  pharmaceutic  chemistry,  it  is  my  present  intention  to  deliver 
a second  course  on  each  of  those  subjects  the  ensuing  session.  I therefore  beg  to  make 
application,  through  you,  to  the  court  of  examiners,  for  a recognition  of  my  lectures  on 
those  subjects.  May  1 hope  for  as  early  an  answer  as  possible  ? 

And  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

(signed)  Corry  Laughlin. 


(No.  2.) 

To  Corry  Laughlin,  Esq.,  &c.  See. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
Sir,  11  September  1833. 

Having  laid  before  the  court  of  examiners  your  letter,  requesting  the  recognition,  by 
the  court,  of  your  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  on  materia  medica  and  pharma- 
ceutic chemistry,  I am  directed  to  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Council ; by  which  you  will  perceive,  that  certificates  are  not  received  on  more  than  two 
branches  of  science  from  one  and  the  same  lecturer ; and  that  materia  medica  and  che- 
mistry are  considered  two  subjects.  And  1 am  further  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  when 
you  shall  have  delivered  one  regular  sessional  anatomical  course,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
you  renew  your  application,  stating  on  which  two  subjects  you  wish  to  be  recognized, 
whether  as  a lecturer  on  anatomy  with  physiology,  and  on  materia  medica ; or  on  anatomy 
with  physiology,  and  on  pharmaceutic  chemistry  ; at  the  same  time  stating  the  number  of 
lectures  comprised  in  such  respective  courses,  and  transmitting  a list  of  the  preparations, 
casts,  drawings,  &c.,  contained  in  your  museum. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 


(No.  3.) 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.,  Secretary,  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dear  Sir,  15,  Lower  Dorset-street,  2 October  1833. 

Having  concluded  my  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  on  materia 
medica,  &c.,  I beg  to  renew  my  application  to  be  recognized  by  the  court  of  examiners  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  as  a lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
on  materia  medica  and  botany.  I select  the  latter  in  preference  to  chemistry.  I enclose 
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a list  of  preparations,  &c.  contained  in  my  museum,  which  I trust  will  shortly  be  much 
increased.  I purpose  delivering  a lecture  on  anatomy  and  physiology  on  each  day  in  the 
week,  Sunday  excepted,  from  ist  November  until  30th  April;  and  to  lecture  on  materia 
medica  and  botany  on  every  second  evening,  until  i st  of  May,  as  I would  not  be  able  to  go 
carefully  through  the  materia  medica  in  less  time.  I think  it  right  to  mention,  that  I will 
be  assisted  in  my  demonstrations  by  Mi’.  George  M.  McCormick,  who  is  a member  of  the 
College.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  a new  list  of  the  members  of 
the  College  published  ? 

And  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 


(signed)  Corry  Laughlin. 

H. ij  


List  of  Preparations,  Drawings,  Plates,  Casts,  &c.,  contained  in  Museum  of  C.  Laughlin. 


1.  A skull  separated,  showing  frontal  si- 

nuses ; antrum,  spongy  bones,  &c. 

2.  Carpal, metacarpal,and  phalanges  bones, 
joined. 

3.  Scapula,  clavicle,  and  bones  of  fore-arm, 
joined,  showing  the  ligaments  and  ves- 
sels. 

4.  Spine,  joined. 


5.  A male  pelvis,  with  ligaments. 

6.  A female  ditto. 

7.  Lower  extremity,  joined  ; ligaments, 
tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  phalanges,  with 
vessels. 

8.  A foetal  skeleton. 

9.  A male  skeleton. 

10.  Bones  of  skeleton,  separated  ; a larynx. 


Anatomical  Preparations  in  Spirit. 

1.  The  heart,  showing  origin  of  vessels  ; tricusped,  mitral,  and  semilunar  valves. 

2.  Section  of  female  pelvis,  bladder,  uterus,  vagina,  and  rectum. 

3.  Male  pelvis,  bladder,  rectum,  ves.  seminales,  urethra. 


Plates  and 

1.  Cowper’s  Anatomy,  containing  114 
splendid  engravings. 

2.  A drawing  of  the  lower  extremity,  exhi- 
biting first  layer  of  muscles  on  internal 
aspect. 

3.  Ditto  - - ditto,  exhibiting  muscles 
on  anterior  aspect. 

4.  Ditto  - - ditto,  exhibiting  muscles 
on  posterior  aspect. 

5.  6,  & 7.  Drawings  of  upper  extremity, 
exhibiting  muscles  on  anterior  and  in- 
ternal position,  on  posterior  position, 
and  on  external  position. 


Drawings. 

8.  A large  drawing,  illustrative  of  muscular 
action  in  various  positions  of  the  body. 

9.  Drawing,  an  anterior  view  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  an  arm. 

10.  A plate  of  cavities  of  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, with  viscera  in  situ, 

11.  A drawing  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  from 
nature,  showing  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 

12.  A plate,  exhibiting  vessels  and  nerves 
of  neck  and  thorax,  coloured. 

13.  Plates,  illustrating  mechanism  of  partu- 
rition. 

14.  Houston’s  Views  of  the  Pelvis. 


Preparations  m Morbid  Anatomy. 


1.  The  heart,  with  pericardium  closely  ad- 
herent in  whole  extent ; ossification  at 
origin  of  aorta ; slight  hypertrophy  of 
left  ventricle. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  heart ; hypertrophy 
to  great  extent,  left  ventricle  forming 
nearly  entire  of  organ. 


Materia 

Every  specimen  of  the  materia  medica  from 
catechu  to  zinc,  in  bottles,  with  exception 
of  very  few  not  much  in  use. 


3.  Section  of  lung,  showing  ulceration 
produced  by  tubercles. 

4.  Portion  of  rectum,  ulcerated  on  mucous 
surface. 

5.  Upper  extremity  of  child,  with  two  well- 
formed  thumbs. 

6.  External  parts  of  generation  of  female, 
showing  great  enlargement  of  clitoris. 

Medica. 

Churchill  and  Stephenson’s  Medical  Botany, 
with  coloured  plates. 

(signed)  Corry  Laughlin. 


(No.  4.) 

To  Corry  Laughlin,  Esq. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  25  Oct.  1833. 

Having  laid  before  the  court  of  examiners  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  together  with 
the  list  of  the  preparations,  &c.  contained  in  your  museum,  I am  desired  to  acquaint  you, 
that  the  court  will  receive  certificates  of  attendance  on  your  course  of  lectures  on  materia 
medica  and  botany ; but  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that  your  museum  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  illustrate  such  a course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  the  court 
would  be  justified  in  recognizing.  The  court,  however,  will  willingly  take  your  application 
for  the  recognition  of  your  anatomical  course  again  into  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
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present  session,  when  your  museum  shall  be  more  complete.  I am  directed  to  forward 
to  you  a copy  of  the  present  list,  which  I will  transmit  by  a private  hand. 

And  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmui/d  Belfour,  Secretary. 


— No.  35.  — 

PETITION  of  the  Royal  College  or  Surgeons  or  London  to  His  Majesty,  on 
the  Application  from  the  London  University  for  a Charter  to  empower  them  to 
grant  Medical  Degrees.  Presented  March,  1834. 

To  The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Petition  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 

Showeth, 

That  by  charters  granted  by  Your  Majesty’s  royal  predecessors,  this  College  was 
incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  surgery,  and  for  the  examination  of  surgeons,  with 
the  power  of  granting  them  a diploma  attesting  their  ability  : 

That  your  petitioners  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  reception  and  display, 
in  the  preservation  and  augmentation  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  in  rendering  it 
accessible  and  useful  to  the  public  ; so  as  to  advance,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  those 
great  scientific  and  national  objects,  which  were  contemplated  by  Your  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment and  by  Parliament  in  entrusting  the  mus^eum  to  their  care  j also,  in  making,  and 
constantly  increasing  a collection  of  books,  not  only  in  all  branches  of  medical  science, 
but  in  the  various  auxiliary  departments  of  knowledge,  and  in  opening  it  freely  to  the 
scientific  public,  as  well  as  to  their  own  members: 

That  the  museum  and  library  are  attended  with  a great  annual  expenditure,  entirely 
defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  College  j and  that  they  could  not  be  maintained  in  their 
present  state  of  public  usefulness  and  efficiency  if  those  funds  should  experience  any 
material  diminution  : 

That  in  fulfilling  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  royal  charter,  your  peti- 
tioners have  constantly  endeavoured  to  improve  the  education  of  surgeons,  to  advance 
the  healing  art,  and  to  uphold  the  scientific  character  of  the  country.  They  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  these  efforts  have  been  successful;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  the  members  of  this  Royal  College  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  great  im- 
provements which  surgery  has  received  in  modern  times,  and  that,  whether  we  regard  the 
intelligence  and  skill  of  the  body  generally,  or  the  knowledge  and  public  services  of  indi- 
viduals, English  surgeons  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  country.  The  diploma  of  the 
College  is  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  public,  that  nearly  all  who  enter  the  surgical 
profession  consider  it  indispensable  to  their  success;  and  its  possession  is  required,  almost 
invariably,  as  a condition  of  eligibility  to  public  surgical  appointments  of  all  kinds. 

Your  petitioners  having  heard  that  certain  persons,  acting  on  behalf  of  an  institution 
called  the  London  University,  have  applied  to  Your  Majesty  for  a charter  of  incorporation, 
with  the  power  of  conferring  medical  degrees,  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty,  that  the 
grant  of  such  a power  to  that  institution,  while  it  would  infringe  the  chartered  rights  of 
your  petitioners,  would  be  injurious  and  unjust  to  the  other  medical  schools  of  the  metro- 
polis, which  your  petitioners  are  bound  to  protect  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  from  a long 
experience  of  their  efficiency  as  instruments  of  professional  education ; and  that  it  would 
consequently  be  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  public. 

Your  petitioners  having  heard  that  the  liberation  of  a large  class  of  Your  Majesty’s 
subjects  who  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  from  the  inconveniences  under  which 
they  labour  in  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the  English  Universities,  is  alleged  as 
a reason  for  granting  to  the  London  University  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  beg  leave 
to  represent  to  Your  Majesty,  that  no  religious  distinction  is  observed  in  conferring  the 
dijiloma  of  this  College. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration,  that  the 
institution  which  is  called  the  London  University,  resembles  the  ancient  and  venerated 
Universities  of  England  only  in  name  ; that  it  is,  in  fact,  a joint-stock  association,  estab- 
lished by  the  subscription  of  money  in  shares,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  share- 
market.  When  first  opened,  it  was  under  the  general  direction  of  , a Council,  and  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  a resident  head  called  the  Warden,  and  it  thus  presented  to 
public  view  the  outward  semblance  of  academic  arrangement  and  discipline.  These  forms 
have  been  materially  changed,  and  the  office  of  warden  has  been  altogether  abolished. 
The'  institution  having  spent  all  the  money  originally  subscribed,  has  already  fallen  into 
pecuniary  embarrassments;  so  that,  according  to  a printed  document  issued  by  the  Council, 
the  session  could  not  have  been  opened  in  October  1832,  without  the  assistance  of  a loan 
from  some  proprietors,  who  have  therefore  a manifest  pecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of 
that  application  for  a charter,  which  they  have  been  particularly  active  in  promoting.  It 
has  since  been  found  necessary  to  raise  a further  supply  by  way  of  mortgage.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  original  100/.  shares  are  now  at  a discount  of  75  per  cent. ; so  that,  for 
the  sum  of  25/.  a person  may  become  a proprietor  of  this  institution,  and  have  a voice  in 
the  appointment  of  professors,  and  in  the  granting  of  the  proposed  degrees. 

Your  petitioners  humbly  submit,  that  a fluctuating  body  of  shareholders,  amounting  to 
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above  liOOO,  especially  when  the  shares  may  be  bought  for  25/.,  is  unfit,  by  its  very  consti- 
tution, to  exercise  the  powers  now  solicited  on  behaif  of  the  London  University  ; that  this 
establishment,  even  if  its  constitution  were  unobjectionable,  is  entirely  deficient  in  the 
essential  requisites  of  security  and  stability,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  experiment, 
of  which  th^  result  is  at  present  extremely  doubtful. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  Council  of  the  University,  before  the 
opfijoing.  oLthe  session  in  i.8^g,„withdrew  from  further  pecuniary  responsibility,  by  giv-tng 
up  the  control  of  the  schools  in  a great  measure  to  the  professors,  and  receiving  from 
them  a guarantee  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated  annual  expenditure.  Thenceforth, 
therefore,  the  medical  and  surgical  department  of  the  London  University  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  association  of  teachers,  conducting  the  school  as  a speculation  of  their  own, 
superior' in  no  respect  to‘ the  other  medical  schools  of  London,  but  inferior  to  most  of 
them  in  possessing  the  means  of  that  practical  instruction  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick, 
without  which  a due  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  cannot  be  acquired.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  previously  existing  schools  of  surgery,  connected  with  the  great  hospitals 
of  the  metropolis,  possess  the  advantages  of  a well-organized  system  of  instruction  both 
in  precept  and  in  practice ; in  them  the  great  body  of  English  practitioners  have  been 
educated  ; and  their  teachers  have  attained  a degree  of  celebrity  as  public  men,  to  which 
the  high  character  of  English  surgery  may  be  ascribed. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  submit,  that  the  association  of  medical  teachers  in  the 
London  University  has  no  claim  to  any  superiority  of  power  or  privilege  over  the  other 
medical  and  surgical  schools  of  London  ; and  that,  to  give  to  the  former  distinctions  or 
privileges  which  are  denied  to  the  latter,  would  involve  the  double  injustice,  of  unfair  pre- 
ference, and  unmerited  exclusion. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  represent  that  latge  sums  have  been  expended  in  founding 
and  supporting  the  medical  schools  of  the  great  hospitals  in  London,  in  erecting  suitable 
buildings,  and  in  providing  museums,  libraries,  and  ^the  other  requisites  of  professional 
education  ; that  property  to  a considerable  arho'uht  is  invested  in  these  establishments,  in 
which  gentlemen  of  abilities,  knowledge  and  zeal  are  bin  ployed  as  teachers.  Among  these 
schools,  which  depend  for  their  success  merely^oii,  the  talents  and.  exertions  of  their 
teachers,  and  on  their  respective  advantages  in  bther  pohits,  ah  honourable  competition 
exists  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  advantageous  to  the  public. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  express,  in  the  strongest  tetes,^^h*eir  serious  apprehension 
of  the  public  disadvantage  that  vvould  result  from  an^  'ni^li^df^^^^  calculated  to  derange  the 
present  efficient  system  of  medical  and  surgical  infetpuqtlqn  ; especially,  from  the  con- 
ferring on  any  one  school  a monopoly  of  power,  and  thpk  deg  fading  and  injuring  the  other 
institutions. 

Your  petitioners  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  occupation  of  teaching,  and  the  power  of 
examining  and  conferring  degrees,  ought  to  be  exercised,  as  they  riow  are,  by  distinct  in- 
stitutions; and  that  the  union,  in  one  and  the  same  institution,  of  these  discordant  attri- 
butes, must  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  public  welfare,  on  the  numerous  occasions  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  teacher  and  the  duty  of  the  examiner  would  interfere  with  each 
other. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray  that  Your  Majesty  will  not  grant  to  the 
institution,  w'hich  has  assumed  the  name  of  the  London  University,  the  power  of  conferring 
medical  degrees;  and  they  further  pray  that,  if  the  expediency  of  such  a grant  should  be 
referred  by  Your  Majesty  to  the  consideration  of  Your  Majesty’s  most  honourable  Privy 
Council,  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  counsel  on  the  subject  matter 
of  this  petition. 

Sealed  with  the  Common  Seal  (l.s.; 


- No.  36.— 

GRANT  from  GOVERNMENT  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Museum  of  the 

John  Hunt ej'. 

To  the,  Qourt  of  Assistants  of  the  Surgeons’  Company. 

Gentlemen,  Treasury  Chambers,  7 Dec.  1799. 

Dr.  BailliL  and  Mr.  Everard  Home,  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  collection,  having’ 
represented  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  that  you,  the  court  of 
assistants  of  the  Surgeons’  Company,  have  come  to  an  unanimous  resolution  expressive 
of  your  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  said  collection,  and  your  willingness  to  take  charge 
of  it  free  of  any  Expense  to  Government,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  thouo-ht 
necessary  for  its  preservation  and  general  utility,  I am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to 
acquaint  you  that  they  have  ordered  the  said  collection  to  be  delivered  over  to  you  under 
the  following  conditions,  which  my  Lords  have  thought  necessary  to  carry  the  intention^ 
of  Parliament  in  the  purchase  of  this  collection  into  more  effectual  execution. 

1st.  The  collection  shall  be  open  four  hours  in  the  forenoon,  two  days  every  week, 
for  inspection  and  consultation  of  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  members 
of  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and  persons  properly  introduced  by  them;  a catalogue  of 
the  preparations,  and  a proper  person  to  explain  it,  being  at  those  times  always  in  the 
room. 
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2(3.  That  a course  of  lectures,  not  less  than  12  in  number,  upon  comparative  anatomy, 
illustrated  by  the  preparations,  shall  be  given  twice  a year  by  some  member  of  the  Sur- 
geons’ Company, 

3d.  That  the  preparations  shall  be  kept  in  a state  of  preservation,  and  the  collection  in 
as  perfect  a state  as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  subject  to  the 
annual  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the  trustees. 

4th.  That  there  shall  be  a board  of  trustees,  to  consist  of  16  members,  by  virtue  of  their 
public  offices;  and  of  14  others,  to  be  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  afterwards  to  be  elected,  as  vacancies  may  happen,  by  a majority  of  the 
remaining  trustees  ; and  my  Lords  are  pleased  to  nominate  the  following  persons: 


Trustees  by  Office. 


Lord  Chancellor. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Secretary  at  War. 


President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Four  Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Professor  of  Physic,  LFniversity  of  Oxford. 
Reader  in  Anatomy  - - ditto. 

Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  Cambridge. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  - - ditto. 


Lord  Auckland. 

Lord  Euston. 

C,  S.  Pybiis,  Esq. 

G,  Rose,  Esq. 
Matthew  Baillie,  m.d. 
Lord  St.  Helens. 

Lord  Arden. 


Trustees  by  Election. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden. 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald. 

Bishop  of  Landaff. 

Edward  Whittaker  Gray,  m.d. 
Charles  Long,  Esq. 

Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  Bart. 


5th.  That  the  museum  shall  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  trustees, 
who  are  to  take  care  that  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  perform  their  engagements 
respecting  the  said  collection. 

That  a day  be  appointed  for  the  annual  inspection  of  the  museum  by  the  trustees,  acting 
collectively  as  a board ; and  that  they  are  also  to  have  quarterly  meetings  for  the  trans- 
acting of  any  business  relative  to  the  museum,  and  for  the  filling  up  of  such  vacancies  as 
may  happen  in  the  number  of  the  trustees;  and  that  the  corporation  of  surgeons  shall 
engage  some  person  to  officiate  as  secretary  to  the  board  upon  such  occasions,  and  to  issue 
previous  notices  to  the  members,  in  which  they  are  to  state  particularly  whether  any  vacan- 
cies are  to  be  filled  up  by  new'  elections. 

I am.  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  servant. 


Charles  Long. 


To  Charles  Hawkins,  W.  Long,  and  George  Chandler,  Esqrs. 

Gentlemen,  Treasury  Chambers,  7 January  1800. 

I AM  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  acquaint 
you,  that  they  have  considered  the  resolutions  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Surgeons’ 
Company,  respecting  the  conditions  on  which  their  Lordships  had  proposed  to  them  to 
receive  the  museum  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter ; and  I am  desired  to  acquaint  you,  that  their 
Lordships  entirely  agree  with  the  court  of  assistants  on  their  suggestion  that  one  course  of 
lectures,  not  less  than  24  in  number,  on  comparative  anatomy  and  other  subjects,  illus- 
trated by  the  preparations,  should  be  given  every  year  by  some  member  of  the  Company, 
instead  of  two  courses  of  lectures  consisting  of  12  each.  My  Lords  desire,  therefore,  that 
you  will  consider  this  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  receiving  the  museum,  instead  of  that 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  2d  article  of  my  former  letter. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 


Charles  Long, 


— No.  37.  — 

REGULATIONS  for  the  Admission  of  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
others,  to  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  to  the  Library,  with  the  Date  of  the  first 
Enacting  of  those  Regulations. 

Among  the  conditions  on  which  the  Hunterian  Collection  w'as  delivered  to  the  charge  of 
the  late  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
on  the  7th  December  1 799,  was  the  following  : 

“ The  collection  shall  be  open  four  hours  in  the  forenoon,  two  days  every  week,  for  the 
inspection  and  consultation  of  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  members  of  the 
Company  of  Surgeons,  and  persons  properly  introduced  by  them.” 

1826,  May  20.  The  trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Colle(?tion  directed,  that  the  collection 
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be  open  two  days  every  week,  which  it  since  has  been,  on  every  Monday  and  Friday,  from 
1 2 until  4 o’clock. 

1826,  December  26.  The  board  of  curators  resolved,  that  licentiates  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  graduates  in  medicine  of  any  of  the  Universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  regularly  admitted  members  of  any  of  the  legally  constituted  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  museum  of 
the  College,  on  such  days  and  hours,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  board  might  judge 
proper ; but  that  not  any  of  such  licentiates,  graduates,  or  members  of  other  Colleges  of 
Surgeons,  be  allowed  the  privilege,  either  personally  or  by  writing,  of  introducing  others 
to  the  said  museum.  On  the  6th  March  1827,  the  board  resolved,  that  such  admission  be 
upon  those  days  on  which  the  museum  should  be  open  for  inspection. 

1827,  February  9.  The  board  of  curators  resolved,  that  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons 
in  the  army,  navy,  and  East  India  Company’s  service,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  the  museum,  on  such  days,  and  during  such  hours,  as  it  should  be  open  for  general 
•exhibition,  upon  entering  their  names  and  respective  ranks  in  the  visitors’  book. 

1831,  September  13.  The  Council  resolved  that  the  museum  be  opened  every  Wednes- 
day from  12  until  4 o’clock;  and  it  has  since  been  and  is  open  on  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  (with  the  exception  of  Good  Friday),  from  12  until  4 o’clock. 

On  the  nth  of  March  1823  the  board  of  curators  resolved  that  the  articled  students  of 
the  College  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  museum,  on  the  days  on  which  it 
should  be  open  for  inspection,  between  the  7 th  of  April  and  the  end  of  July  in  that  year: 
which  privilege  they  have  since  enjoyed,  whenever  the  museum  has  been  open  for  public 
exhibition. 


The  library  of  the  College  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January  1828,  under  the  following 
regulations,  viz. : 

The  reading-room  of  the  College  shall  be  open  from  10  till  4 every  day,  except  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  ; except,  also,  during  the  month  of  August. 

Members  and  articled  students  of  the  College  shall  be  admitted  to  the  reading-room. 

Other  persons,  desirous  of  admission,  shall  send  their  applications  in  writing  (specifying 
their  Christian  and  surnames,  rank,  or  profession,  and  places  of  abode)  to  the  board  of 
curators. 

Admission  will  be  granted  for  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  application 
shall  be  made  for  a renewal  of  the  permission. 

All  possible  despatch  shall  be  used  in  supplying  readers  with  such  books  as  they  may 
require. 

Readers  taking  extracts  from  any  book  shall  not  lay  the  paper  on  which  they  write  on 
any  part  of  such  book ; nor  shall  any  tracings  be  taken  from  any  plate,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  board  of  curators. 

Readers  are  not  to  write  on  any  part  of  a book  belonging  to  the  College  ; and  if  any  one 
should  observe  a defect  in  any  book,  he  is  requested  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
librarian. 

N.B. — The  admission  tickets  are  by  no  means  transferable,  nor  may  any  readers  intro- 
duce friends,  or  amanuenses,  without  respective  tickets. 

The  library,  by  a resolution  of  the  Council  on  the  8th  July  1831,  is  open  daily,  Sundays 
excepted,  from  10  until  4 o’clock,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April;  and  from 
10  until  5 during  the  other  mouths,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  1 o’clock; 
and  except,  also,  during  the  month  of  August. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  38.— 

NUMBER  of  Persons,  entitled  to  Admission  to  the  Museum  and  Library,  who 
actually  made  use  of  their  Privilege  during  each  of  the  Two  last  Years. 

The  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  museum, 
granted  to  them  by  the  conditions  on  which  the  Hunterian  Collection  was  given  to  the  late 
Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  by  the  subsequent  regulations  of  the  College,  amounted,  in 
the  year  1832,  to  455;  of  whom  some  visited  the  museum  only  once  or  twice,  while  others 
visited  it  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  times. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  number  amounted  to  484;  of  whom  some  visited  the  museum  once 
or  twice,  and  others  many  times. 

In  the  foregoing  numbers,  no  notice,  of  course,  is  taken  of  the  number  of  persons  intro- 
duced by  those  who  possess  the  privilege  of  introducing  visitors  ; and  is  consequently  con- 
dned  to  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  members  of  the  College. 

The  visits  to  the  museum  by  the  members  of  the  Council  are  not  recorded,  and  arc  there- 
fore not  included  in  the  above  numbers. 

The  persons  who  visited  the  reading-room  of  the  College  in  the  two  last  years,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  650 ; of  whom  some  visited  it  only  once  or  twice,  whilst  some  visited  it  as 
many  as  100  times. 

Geo.  Jas.  Guthrie,  President. 
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— No.  39.  — 

ACCOUNT  of  any  Lectures,  on  any  Branch  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Science,  given  at 
the  College;  stating  the  Number  of  such  Lectures,  their  Subject,  and  bv  Whom  given, 
during  each  of  the  last  Five  Years. 


Two  Courses  of  Lectures  are  each  year  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  College ; viz. 
one  Course,  by  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; the  other  Course, 
bv  the  Professor  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Sur^erv.  ", 

The  following'  TABLE  gives  the  " ' ' 


YEAR. ! 


1829 


Name  of  the 
I>  R O E li;  S S O R. 


N“  of 
Lectures. 


Herbert  Mayo,  f.r.s., 
professor  of  anatomy  at 
King’s  College,  surgeon 
to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. 

George  James  Guthrie, 
F.R.S.,  surgeon  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital. 


15 


15 


SUBJECT  OF  THE  LECTURES. 


- - Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the 
different  classes  of  animals. 

Development  of  the  brain  in  man,  and  functions  of  the 
cerebral  nerves. 

- - Anatomy  of  the  circulating  system  in  man.  History  of 
its  development,  and  compaidson  of  the  different  stages  with 
the  permanent  structures  in  inferior  animals.  Functions  of 
the  heart,  and  arteries  and  veins.  Injuries  and  diseases  of 
the  vascular  system  in  man ; and  the  treatment  of  the  same. 


1830 


Herbert  Mayo,  f.r.s., 
&c.  &c. 


15 


George  James  Guthrie, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  See. 


15 


1831 


George  James  G uthrie, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Sec. 


3 


,d32 


George  James  Guthrie, 
f.r.s.,  &c.  Sec. 


Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.c. II.  i 15 
f.r.s.,  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 


- - Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  sense,  in  the 
different  classes  of  animals. 

Physiology  of  sleep,  volition,  muscular  action,  respiration, 
and  vocal  organs.- 

- - On  the  anatomy  of  the  human  pelvis : its  sexual  and- 
national  varieties ; comparison  of  it  with  the  pelvis  in  other 
animals. 

On  the  anatomy  of  the  human  urinary  and  sexual  organs, 
illustrated  by  observations  of  the  same  parts  in  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals. 

On  wounds  and  injuries  of  the  head  and  chest. 

On  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  and 
more  especially  of  diseases  of  the  urethra. 

- - On  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  hernia.  This 
course  of  lectures  proceeded  amidst  much  disturbance  until 
the  fourth  lecture,  when  they  were  whollj^  interrupted  by  a 
systematic  and  continued  riot.  The  lectures  were  con- 
sequently suspended,  and  the  theatre  closed,  by  the  advice 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  College,  and  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  trustees  of  the  museum,  until  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor 
and  Judges  had  been  obtained  to  a bye-law,  enabling  the 
President  and  Council  to  repress  any  similar  disturbances  in 
future. 

- - Anatomy  of  the  organ  of  vision  in  man,  illustrated  by 
observations  on  its  structure  in  the  lower  animals. 

On  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  same. 

- - On  life  and  organization ; on  the  skeleton ; and  on  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 


183,3 


Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.c. II.  j 15 
F.R.S.,  &C. 


Henry  Earle,  f.r.s.,  15 

surgeon  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 


- - On  the  prospective  design  indicated  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  organs  of  support,  or  the  hard  parts,  of  the  different 
classes  of  animals  to  their  habits,  and  to  the  circumstances- 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  teeth  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  articulation  of  the  bones,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscles,  similarl}'  considered.  Physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  expression. 

- - On  the  minute  anatomy  and  physiolog)’’  of  the  urinary 
organs.  On  the  diseases  of  the  same,  and  their  treatment. 

On  the  anatomy  of  the  colon,  and  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  some  of  the  diseases  of  that  intestine. 


In  addition  to  the  Lectures,  an  Oration  is  given  annually  in  the  Theatre  of  the  College,  in 
which  the  nature  and  scope  of  Mr.  LIunter’s  labours,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
Museum,  and  its  utility  and  relations  to  medical  science,  are  more  or  less  illustrated. 
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— No.  40. — 

RETURN  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  of  any  Minutes  of 

Evidence  or  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Destruction  of  a Portion  of  the 

Hunterian  Manuscripts. 

At  a quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Plunterian  Collection,  held  on  the  1st  day 
of  May  1824,  Sir  Everard  Jflqme  laid  before  the  trustees  copies  of  a correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  the  board  of  curators,  relating  to  certain  manuscripts  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  begged  that  the  same  might  be  entered  on  these  minutes. 

And  such  correspondence  having  been  read, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  viz. : 

[а]  Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Board  of  Curators  to  Sir  Everaud  Home,  dated  5 March  1824. 

To  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  5 March  1824. 

I am  directed  by  the  board  of  curators  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London  to  inform  you,  that  they  have  learned  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death 
there  were  a great  number  of  manuscript  books  and  fasciculi,  explanatory  of  the  prepara- 
tions in  his  collection,  which  manuscripts  came  into  the  possession  of  his  executors. 

As  the  board  are  anxiously  engaged  in  preparing  the  catalogue,  and  it  appearing  to  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  preparations  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  equally  well  without 
reference  to  such  manuscripts,  I am  ordered  to  request  that  you  will  direct  that  the  same 
be  forthwith  transmitted  to  this  College. 

I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

[б]  Copy  of  a.  Letter  from  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  reply  to  the  Letter  from  the  Board  of 

Curators  of  the  5th  March. 

To  Edmund  Belfour,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Sir,  Sackville-street,  9 March  ^824. 

I beg  that  you  will  acquaint  the  board  of  curators  that  Mr.  Hunter  desired  that  after 
his  death  his  manuscripts  should  not  be  entrusted  to  anybody,  but  were  to  be  destroyed, 
being  in  too  imperfect  a state  for  the  public  eye. 

With  a view  to  afford  every  material  that  could  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  catalogue, 
I spent  my  leisure  hours  in  the  museum  for  10  years,  taking  etery  assistance  these  papers 
could  afford  ; and  at  the  end  of  30  years,  my  own  health  becoming  precarious,  I closed 
my  executorship  by  destroying  them. 

1 am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

(signed)  Everard  Home. 

[c]  Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Board  of  Curators  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  dated  16  March  1824. 

To  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  16  March  1S24. 

I am  directed  by  the  board  of  curators  of  the  museum  of  this  College  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  5th  instant ; and  to 
inform  you  that  they  are  so  much  astonished  at  such  reply,  that  they  cannot  believe  that 
it  actually  means  that  which  the  words  seem  to  imply. 

They  cannot  possibly  conceive  that  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  will  could  have  any 
other  meaning  than  that  the  collection  was  to  be  preserved  entire  ; that  no  part  was  to  be 
separated  when  sold  ; he  therefore  could  not  intend  that  the  histories  and  descriptions  of 
the  preparations  should  be  destroyed,  without  which  the  collection  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  utility. 

They  consider  the  voluminous  descriptions  which  Mr.  Hunter  left,  as  much  a part  of  the 
collection  as  any  of  the  articles  contained  therein  ; and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  part ; because  no  individual  can  supply ' the  loss  of  those  dissections,  with 
the  observations  and  reflections  thereon,  which  it  is  well  known  Mr.  Hunter  was  in  the 
habit  of  recording. 

The  board  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  important  duties  which  they  have  to  per- 
form, cannot  rest,  until  that  most  essential  part,  the  formation  of  a descriptive  catalogue, 
be  completed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  they  consider  that  their  imperative  duty  requires  an 
explicit  and  written  answer  from  you  to  the  following  questions  : 

What  has  become  of  the  10  folio  volumes  in  manuscript  which  Mr.  Hunter  left? 

Are  any  of  the  very  numerous  fasciculi  of  manuscripts  destroyed  ? 

Are  any  of  the  manuscript  lectures  which  Mr.  Hunter  read  to  his  pupils  destroyed  ? 
These  last  are  known  to  have  contained  the  histories  and  descriptions  of  many  of  the 
diseased  pans  in  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

The  board  cannot  refrain  from  expecting  that  the  greater  part  of  this  most  invaluable 
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collection  of  manuscripts  is  still  in  existence,  and  that  you  will  immediately  deliver  them 
to  this  College. 

Should  the  board  unfortunately  be  disappointed  in  such  expectations,  they  shall  then 
consider  that  their  bounden  duty  requires  a report  of  the  whole  of  this  transaction  to  be 
delivered  to  the  trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  sei’vant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

\d~\  Copy  of  a Letter  from  Sir  Everard  Horae  in  reply  to  therrLetter  from  the  Board  of 

Curators  of  the  i6th  of  March. 

To  E.  Belfour,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Sir,  - Sackville-street,  22  March  1824. 

In  answer  to  your  communication,  I beg  that  you  will  lay  before  the  board  the  following 
extract,  taken  from  the  52d  volume,  page  512,  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  the  transaction  between  Government  and  Mr.  Hunter’s  executors  is  detailed  ; it 
states  : 

“ I also  give  to  the  said  Matthew  Baillie  and  Everard  Home  all  my  collection  of  natural 
history,  and  the  cases  and  other  things  belonging  thereto,  and  used  therewith,  upon  trust 
that  they  offer  the  same  to  sale,  in  one  entire  lot,  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
at  such  price  that  may  be  considered  as  reasonable  between  both  parties.” 

No  mention  is  made  of  manuscripts,  nor  was  it  possible  there  should,  since  it  would 
have  been  directly  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  verbal  instructions,  with  which  I have 
already  made  the  board  acquainted. 

Having  proved  that  neither  the  board  of  trustees  nor  the  board  of  curators  can  claim 
any  right  in  these  manuscripts,  I have^only  to  repeat,  that  I employed  10  years  in  giving 
the  catalogue  every  advantage  it  could  derive  from  them,  and  retained  them  10  years 
longer,  that  they  might  be  referred  to,  if  found  necessary ; and  then,  according  to  my  in- 
structions, destroyed  them.  Whether  Mr.  Hunter  acted  wisely  in  giving  those  directions 
I have  not  presumed  to  judge.  He  made  me  two  requests;  the  one  that  his  body  should 
be  opened,  the  other  that  his  manuscripts  should  be  destroyed.  I have  complied  with 
both. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Everard  Home. 

[e]  Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Board  of  Curators  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  dated  6 April  1824. 

To  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 

Sir,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  6 April  1824. 

I am  directed  by  the  board  of  curators  of  the  museum  of  this  College,  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  22d  ultimo,  to  state  that  they  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  Mr.  Hunter 
to  have  directed  that  all  his  manuscripts  should  be  destroyed,  before  a catalogue  had  been 
made  of  the  articles  contained  in  his  collection,  without  which  a great  part  must  be  use- 
less ; they  therefore  require  particularly  to  know,  how  they  are  to  obtain  descriptions  of 
the  numerous  preparations  of  diseased  parts  in  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

The  board  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  you  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
descriptions  of  such'diseased  parts  ; and  therefore  they  desire  to  know,  whether  you  mean 
to  refuse  the  use  of  them  to  the  board  of  curators,  which  your  letter  would  seem  to  imply. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(signed)  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

C/  ] Copy  of  a Letter  from  Sir  Everard  Horae,  in  reply  to  the  Letter  from  the  Board  of 

Curators  of  the  6th  of  April. 

To  the  Secretary  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Sir,  Sackville-street,  9 April  1824. 

In  answer  to  your  communication,  dated  April  6th,  which  only  came  to  hand  last 
evening,  I beg  to  decline  all  further  communication  with  the  board  of  curators  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts. 

I shall  lay  this  correspondence  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  in  my  future 
conduct  act  under  their  direction. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Everard  Home. 

The  secretary  then  presented  to  the  trustees  a report  from  the  board  of  curators  of  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  the  subject  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Hun- 
terian Collection,  whereupon  the  same  was  read,  as  follows,  viz. : 

REPORT 
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REPORT  from  the  Boakd  of  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

The  board  of  curators  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  re- 
spectfully claim  the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  to  a representation 
of  embarrassments  which  have  arisen  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design  of  a descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  collection. 

These  embarrassments  originated  in  Sir  Everard  Home,  from  whom  facilities  alone  were 
contemplated ; whose  exertion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  in  the  gallery  of  the 
museum,  enrichment  of  the  museum  by  numerous  interesting  additions  ; endowment  of 
the  Hunterian  oration,  and  other  services,  whereby  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  College 
have  been  advanced,  have  gratefully  impressed  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  College,  especially  the  curators. 

With  painful  reflection,-therefore,  the  curators,  in  pursuance  of  their  duty,  now  come 
forward  to  state  extraordinary  facts,  and  to  declare  sentiments  very  different  from  those 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  express. 

The  board  of  curators,  from  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  in  the 
museum  of  the  College,  have  been  anxiously  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  various 
duties,  with  a steady  view  to  a descriptive  catalogue,  so  framed  as  never  to  misguide,  but 
at  all  times  faithfully  to  illustrate  the  design  of  the  collection. 

The  directions  of  the  board,  for  the  accumulation  of  materials  of  information  in  the 
preparation  of  such  a catalogue,  have  long  engaged  the  time  and  attention  of  the  conser- 
vator. 

The  board  at  length  proceeded  to  the  employment  of  these  stores  of  reference,  with  full 
confidence  in  the  benefits  derivable  from  whatever  descriptions  of  the  preparations,  imme- 
diately from  the  mind  and  by  the  hand  of  the  author  of  the  collection,  did  exist. 

The  board  abstained  from  any  direct  application  to  Sir  Everard  Home  for  the  possession 
of  such  records,  from  delicacy  and  respect;  not  doubting  the  preservation  thereof,  and  the 
proper  use  of  them  in  the  formation  of  the  catalogue  by  Sir  Everard. 

Upon  information,  however,  of  an  alarming  occurrence  relating  to  such  inestimable 
sources  of  natural  knowledge,  the  board  instantly  adopted  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  (Ap- 
pendix, No.  1),  by  the  interrogation  of  the  conservator,  whose  answers  determined  the 
board  on  a letter  to  Sir  Everard  Home  (Appendix,  No.  2);  to  which  letter.  Sir  Everard 
returned  an  answer  (Appendix,  No.  3);  which  answer  being  far  from  satisfactory,  the 
board  directed  a second  letter  to  be  written  to  Sir  Everard  Home  (Appendix,  No.  4) ; to 
which  letter.  Sir  Everard  returned  an  answer  (Appendix,  No.  5). 

In  consequence  of  further  knowledge  of  facts,  relating  to  manuscripts  which  the  board 
considered  as  explanatory  adjuncts  to  the  collection,  and  Dr.  Baillie,  the  other  executor  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  being  deceased,  a third  letter  (Appendix,  No.  6)  was  directed  to  be  written  to 
Sir  Everard  Home ; to  which,  also,  an  answer  from  Sir  Everard  was  received  by  the  board 
(Appendix,  No.  7). 

The  curators  earnestly  hope  that  Sir  Everard  Home  will  be  able  to  explain  his  conduct, 
relating  to  the  manuscripts  under  consideration,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  trustees, 
and  also  to  the  board  of  curators,  who  have  acted  from  a sense  of  their  responsibility,  and 
of  what  is  due  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trust. 

Finally,  the  board,  notwithstanding  adverse  events,  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to 
the  trustees  a specimen  of  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  which  is 
now  in  progress  by  the  able  and  zealous  conservator,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
board. 

(signed)  William  Blizard,  Chairman. 

Henry  Cline.  John  Abernethy, 

William  Norris.  Astley  Cooper. 

William  Bynn.  Anthony  Carlisle. 


APPENDIX  to  the  Report  from  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  relating  to 

a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  that  Collection. 

Appendix,  No.  1. 

Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  an  Inquiry  of  the  Conservator  of  the  Museum,  relating  to  Materials 
for  the  formation  of  a Catalogue  of  the  Collection. 

Had  Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  any  manuscript  books  which  related  to  his 
collection? — Yes,  almost  all  his  manuscripts  related  to  his  collection. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  seeing  such  manuscript  books? — Yes;  I had  them  occa- 
sionally in  my  possession  from  1793  to  1799. 

On  what  subjects  were  such  manuscript  books  ? — Among  them  were  nine  folio  volumes 
of  dissections  of  animals  ; namely,  vol.  1,  Ruminants  ; 2,  Sine  Casco  ; 3,  Monkey,  and  its 
gradations  ; 4,  Lion,  and  its  gradations  ; 5,  Scalpris  Dentata ; 6,  Anatomy  of  Birds  ; 7,  of 
the  Tricoilia;  8,  Anatomy  of  Fishes;  9,  Anatomy  of  Insects. 

Did  such  volumes  relate  to  his  collection  ? — Yes  ; they  were  the  dissections  of  animals, 
the  parts  of  which  are  in  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

Were  there  any  manuscript  books  relating  to  vegetables? — There  was  one  volume  on 
the  natural  history  of  vegetables. 
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Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hunter  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  any  loose 
papers  relating  to  his  collection? — Yes;  there  were  a great  number  of  fasciculi,  amono- 
which  were  the  following,  viz.:  Introduction  to  Natural  History;  Physiological  Observa- 
tions, numerous;  Comparative  Physiology,  Man  and  Monkey,  comparison  between;  on 
Muscular  Motion,  subjects  of  Croonian  Lectures  ; Effects  of  Spaying  and  Castration  on  the 
number  of  Young  produced  ; Experiments  on  Ewes,  to  determine  impregnation  atid  uterine 
gestation;  on  Monsters;  on  the  Skeleton;  Tapir;  Aimadillo  with  nine  Bands;  Animals 
from  New  Holland  ; Piked  Whale  ; Bottle-nosed  Whale  ; Fin  Back;  Porpoise  ; Worms  in 
Animals  of  the  Whale  tribe  ; Bell  Barnacle;  on  the  Eel ; Priapism;  Anatomy  of  the  Syren 
of  North  America;  Account  of  an  Unicorn  Fish  from  HispanVola  ; Earthworm;  Prooj’ess 
and  Peculiarities  of  the  Chick ; Description  of  Rymsdyk’s,  pfawings  of  the  Incubation 
of  the  Egg;  General  Observations  on  Insects;  the  Bee  Tribe,  Humble  Bee,  M'asp,  Hor- 
net, and  on  Beetles;  Anatomy  of  the  Silkworm  ; Anatomy  of  the  xMoth;  Red-piped  Coral; 
on  Fossils,  two  parts;  Observations  of  Surgery;  Observations'  on  Scrofula  and  Cancer; 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery  ; Cases  with  post-mortem  Examinations  ; Cases 
where  no  post-mortem  Examination  was  obtained  ; Two  Solanders  of  Cases,  w-ritten  out 
separately  and  fairly. 

What  was  Mr.  Hunter’s  object  in  such  fisciculi  ? — They  were  illustrative  of  his  collection. 

Have  you  in  your  possession  such  volumes  and  fasciculi? — I have  not  any  of  the 
volumes,  and  only  two  of  such  fasciculi. 

What  are  the  subjects  of  such  two  fasciculi? — On  the  Tapir;  and  on  the  Syren  of 
North  America. 

In  whose  possession  are  such  nine  manuscript  volumes,  and  the  remainder  of  such 
fasciculi? — Upon  Mr.  Hunter’s  death,  they  were  taken  possession  of  by  his  executors. 

Can  you  describe  the  preparations  in  the  Flunterian  Collection  equally  well  without 
the  possession  of  such  manuscripts? — Certainly  not;  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible. 

Appendix,  2i^'^ide  [a]  page  65. 

Appendix,  No.- 3.-^Vide  [6]  page  651 
. '™''0  .fl;  • c o 

1 i ,3  Appendix,  No>  4.-r-Vide  [c]  page^^G, 5. 

Appendix,  Nor5.— Vide  [r^]  page  66. 

Appendix,  No.  6.^ — Vide  [e]  page  66. 

Appendix,^No.  7. — Vide  \J"]  page ^66. 

, (Appendix  signed)  William  Blizardy  Chairman. 


The  secretary  reported,  that  the  board  of  curators  were  then  sitting,  and  wmuld  give  to 
the  trustees  such  further  information  on  the  subject  of  their  report  as  should  be  required. 

And  Sir  Everard  Home  having  retired,  the  board  of  curators  were  invited  to  a conference 
with  the  trustees,  when  the  chairman  of  the  board,  accompanied  by  four  members  thereof, 
were  introduced ; w'hen  they  stated,  that  they  claimed  the  manuscripts  by  Mr.  Hunter 
relating  to  his  collection,  from  their  vast  importance  in  the  preparation  of  a catalogue 
thereof;  but,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  them,  they  were  content  to  solicit  the  possession  of 
such  manuscripts  as  a matter  of  favour. 

And  the  curators  having  retired,  and  Sir  Everard  Home  having  resumed  his  seat,  the 
trustees  examined  the  specimen  of  the  descriptive  catalogue  mentioned  in  the  report  from 
the  board  of  curators. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  highly  approve  such  specimen  of  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  now  in  progress,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  board  of 
curators. 

Sir  Everard  Home  assured  the  trustees,  that  the  manuscripts  by  Mr,  Hunter,  relating  to 
the  comparative  anatomy  in  his  collection,  had  actually  been  destroyed  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter’s  directions  ; that  he  was  ready  to  give  every  assistance  in  his  povver,,  to  the  con- 
servator, in  the  completion  of  the  catalogue  of  the  natural  history ; and  thatjhe^ was  very 
ready  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  morbid  anatomy,  with  the  assista.nce_jof  such 
materials  as  still  remained  in  his  possession. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  recommend  to  the  board  of  curators  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  offer  of  assistance  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  towards  the  formation  of  the  cat<il^g*^^^* 

Resolved,  That  the  two  preceding  resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  board  of 
curators. 


edj  f!  ; 
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3?. AT  a Quarterty  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  held  on  the 
l>noj  ,c  ,il>)  : 6th  day  of  November  1824 : 

TriV^^ecfetary  reported  that,  as  directed,  he  communicated  to  the  Ijd'ard  of  curators 
oU*the  nih’^eiihi  o'fthe  College,  the  two  resolutions  of  the  trustees  at  their  last  meeting, 
reldtiii^' tli'thd' descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Collection;  arid  laid  before  the 
trustees  t|ie  reply:  from  the  board  of  curators  to  such  resolutions. 

Whb'feiippn  the  same  was  read,  as  follows,  viz. : 

■OBSErivX'i’ioNS  in  reply,  frora  lhe  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeon^  in  London,^ tp'the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  relating  to  the 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of,’  tna,t  Collecti on . 

The  board  of  , curators;  of  ,^he  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London 
respectfully  observe  to  the  .trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  that  they  are  unable  to 
reply  in  a direct  manner  to  their  recommendation  of  the  1st  of  May  last,  because  the 
board  cannot  .conceive  what  Sir  Everard  Home  could  now  do  towards  the  completion  of 
the  general  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

The  curators  deeply  lament  the  destruction  of  those  papers,  which  would  have  eluci- 
dated those  preparations  which  were  intended  by  Mr.  Hunter  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
diversities  of  healthy  structures  in  animal  creation.  And  the  board  assert  their  right  to 
require  that  all  the  existing  papers,  explanatory  of  morbid  appearances,  be  consigned  to  the 
College,  for  the  use  of  the  board  of  curators.  The  board  w'oiild,  thereupon,  cause  to  be 
extracted  from  them  whatever  parts  appeared  to  be  essential  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Hunterian  Collection,  and  which  would  promote  the  scientific  purposes  of  the  College  ; 
and  they  would,  afterwards,  return  those  papers  to  Sir  Everard,  as  an  act  of  courtesy. 
All  which  might  have  been  done  with  those  manuscripts  which  Sir  EveTard  states  he  has 
destroyed. 

Sir  Everard  Home  cannot  doubt  the  liberal  sentiments  of  any  member  of  the  board  of 
curators  relating  to  the  posthumous  fame  of  Mr.  Hunfer : the  board,  indeed,  are  now 
moving  in  defence  and  extension  of  the  character  pf  that  il},ustdP*is  person. 

And  with  regard  to  the  conservator,  who,  as  the  organ  of  the  board,  would  necessarily 
make  the  extracts  from  the  manuscripts.  Sir  Everard  rtlust  be!  Convinced,  that  Mr.  Hunter 
could  never  have  wished  that  any  part  of  his  writings,. whigp^hqv^  reference  to  his  collec- 
tion, should  after  his  death  be  concealed  from  Kim,  to  whose  inspection  they  were  also 
open  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunter;  from  him  wM;  while  he  should  be  employed  in 
promoting  the  ends  for  which  the  collection  was  designed,  would  be  animated  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  was  instrumental  in  augmenting  the  reputalibn  of  his  respected  and 
admired  patron. 

Should  the  delivery  of  the  claimed  manuscripts  be  refused,  the  board  respectfully  submit, 
that  the  trustees  ought,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  to  demand  them  for  the  explained 
purposes  of  the  board  of  curators. 

(signed)  William  Blizard, 

3d  day  of  August  1824.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Curators. 


And  the  trustees  having  taken  into  consideration  such  reply  from  the  board  of  curators 
to  the  recommendation  of  this  board  on  the  1 st  of  May  last. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  materials  for 
completing  the  catalogue  of  the  morbid  anatomy  in  the  Hunterian  Collection,  which  Sir 
Everard  Home  states  to  be  still  remaining  in  his  possession,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  curators,  for  the  better  enabling  them  to  complete  such  catalogue;  which  mate- 
rials in  such  case  might  be  afterw^ards  returned  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  if  desired. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  communicated  by  the  secretary  to 
Sir  Everard  Home,  requesting  his  reply  thereto ; and  that  Sir  Everard  Home  be  informed, 
that  this  board  have  adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  27th  instant,  at  one  o’clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  his  reply. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  two  foregoing  resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  board  of 
curators. 


AT  an  adjourned  Quartefly  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  held  on 
b'  b;  the  27th  day  of  November  1824; 

The  secretary  reported  that  he  had,  as  directed,  communicated  to  the  board  of  curators 
the  two  resolutidtis  of  the  trustees  at  their  last  meeting ; and  laid  before  the  trustees 
a copy  of  the  follotvifig  resolution  of  the  curators  on  the  24th  instant,  viz.: 

At  a Board  of  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
holden  on  the  24th  day  of  November  1824: 

Resolved,  That  the  respectful  acknowledgments  of  this  board  be  presented  to  the 
trustees;,  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  for  the  honour  of  their  communication  of  the 
6th  instant. 

. (signed)  Edmund  Beljour,  Secretary. 

The  secretary  also  reported  that  he  had,  as  directed,  transmitted  to  Sir  Everard  Home 
a copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  trustees,  at  their  last  meeting  ; and  laid  before  the  trustees 
a letter  from  Sir  Everard  Homs,  accompanied  by  a sealed  parcel ; when  such  letter  was 
read  as  follows,  viz. ; 
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“ Sir  Everai'd  Home,  fully  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  board  of  trustees,  has  sent  all  the 
records  in  morbid  anatomy  left  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  they  may  be  deposited  with  the  collec- 
tion ; where  it  has  ever  been  Sir  Everard’s  intention  that  they  should  ultimately  be  placed, 
Sackville-street,  27  Nov.  1824. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection.” 

The  sealed  parcel  was  then  opened,  and  was  found  to  contain  a solander,  intit^ed 
“ Cases  and  Dissections,”  and  marked  within  as  containing  86  numbers  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
records  in  morbid  anatomy,  the  same  being  marked  from  1 to  86  progressively,  and  fairly 
written  out;  and  also  to  contain  a parchment-covered  folio  book,  intitled  on  the  outside 
“ Morbid  Appearances  on  opening  Dead  Bodies,”  and  within  side  intitled  An  Account  of 
Dissections  of  Morbid  Bodies,”  extending  to  322  pages  of  fair  manuscript,  and  containing 
193  separate  cases;  with  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  volume. 

Resolved,  That  this  board  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Sir  Everard 
Home’s  letter,  with  the  accompanying  sealed  parcel,  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
trustees. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  Sir  Everard  Home’s  letter  be  transmitted  to  the  board  of 
curators ; and  that  the  contents  of  the  sealed  parcel  be  delivered  over  to  the  curators  for 
their  use,  and  ultimately  to  be  deposited  with  the  collection. 


AT  a quarterly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  held  on  the  5th  day 

of  February  1825  : 

The  secretary  reported,  that  he  delivered  to  the  curators  of  the  luuseum  the  parcel  of 
manuscripts  transmitted  to  the  trustees  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  together  with  a copy  of  the 
letter  from  Sir  E.  Home  of  the  27th  of  November  last,  and  a copy  of  the  resolution  of  this 
board  respecting  the  lithographic  copies  of  the  drawings  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Flunter,  illustrative  of  his  collection;  and  laid  before  the  trustees  a report  from  the  board 
of  curators,  on  the  subject  of  such  manuscripts. 

Whereupon  the  same  was  read,  as  follows ; viz. 

Report  from  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  on  the  subject  of  the  Manuscripts 
transmitted  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  on  the  Communication  from  the  Trustees  respecting 
the  Drawings  illustrative  of  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

The  curators  respectfully  acknowledge  the  communication  from  the  trustees,  of  the  27th 
of  November  last,  respecting  the  lithographic  illustrations  of  the  drawings  made  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Hunter,  illustrative  of  his  collection:  but  the  curators  are  not 
prepared,  at  present,  to  determine  upon  the  best  mode  of  applying  such  drawings  in 
illustration  of  the  general  descriptive  catalogue. 

The  curators  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  parcel  of  manuscripts  trans- 
mitted to  the  trustees  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  consisting  of  a solander,  inscribed  on  the  out- 
side “ Cases  and  Dissections,”  containing  86  fasciculi,  numbered  from  1 to  86  inclusive ; 
and  a folio  volume,  intitled  “ Morbid  Appearances  on  opening  dead  Bodies,”  extending  to 
322  pages ; and  the  copy  of  a letter  to  the  trustees,  from  Sir  Everard  Home,  dated  the 
27th  of  November  last,  in  which  Sir  Everard  asserts,  that  he  had  sent  “ all  the  records  in 
morbid  anatomy  left  by  Mr.  Hunter.” 

Justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  a sense  of  duty  to  the  College,  in  its  relations 
to  anatomical  and  chirurgical  science,  compel  the  curators  to  submit  to  the  trustees  the 
following  observations  : 

That  on  examining  these  manuscripts  they  are  found  to  afford  a satisfactory  explanation 
of  37  preparations,  and  of  seven  drawings  of  morbid  structures ; which  explanations  the 
curators  could  not  have  obtained  by  any  other  means: 

That  the  volume,  intitled  “ Morbid  Appearances,”  contains  193  dissections  ; of  which 
117  are  dated  before  the  year  1767,  23  are  recorded  in  the  two  following  years,  14  in  the 
three  years  next  succeeding,  and  36  in  the  subsequent  10  years,  that  is,  between  1772  and 
1782,  which  leave  only  three  dissections  on  record  in  the  last  10  years  of  Mr. Hunter’s  life: 
That  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  own  account  of  his  life  and  labours  deems  it  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  his  morbid  collection,  that  he  had  accurately  recorded  the  histories  of  the  cases 
of  those  persons  from  whom  the  moi'bid  specimens  were  taken  : 

That  it  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  number,  accuracy  and  value  of  such  records 
would  increase  as  Mr.  Flunter’s  sphere  of  observation  became  enlarged: 

That  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Hunter  left  a large  volume  of  cases;  for,  in  the 
volume  of  Dissections  received  from  the  trustees,  he  repeatedly  refers  to  it ; the  highest 
number  of  the  page  so  referred  to  is  746  -f ; 

That  these  continual  references  unquestionably  prove  that  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  intend 
his  manuscripts  to  be  destroyed ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  considered  them  as  an 
integral  and  most  important  part  of  his  collection  : 

That  the  solander  is  marked  “ No.  1,”  which  expresses  that  there  were  others: 

That  the  conservator  remembers  another  solander,  containing  cases  only,  from  which  he 
copied  three ; viz. 

1 . The  History  of  the  Preparation  No.  137,  nat.  hist.,  and  of  the  drawing  No.  71,  cube  2 ; 

2.  The  History  of  the  Preparation  No.  523,  morb.  anat.,  and  of  the  two  drawings  Nos.  98 

& 99,  cube  4 ; 
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3.  The  History  of  the  Plaister  Cast  of  aneurismal  Varix,  and  of  the  two  drawings 

Nos.  139  &.  140,  cube  4; — 
and  which  accompany  this  report ; 

That  the  conservator  also  remembers  the  records  of  many  other  cases  and  dissections 
relating  to  preparations  and  drawings,  and  which  are  not  among  these  manuscripts ; of  which 
the  following  are  examples,  and  were  copied  by  him  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts  ; 

1.  The  Case  and  Dissection  of  Sarah  Kippus  ; ovarian  dropsy  ; from  whom,  at  different 

times,  was  drawn  more  than  13  hogsheads  of  fluid.  The  History  of  the  Preparation 

No.  48 X,  dry; 

2.  The  Case  of  Thomas  Norman;  aneurism.  The  History  of  the  Preparations  Nos.  393, 

'4  and  '5,  morb.  anat,,  and  of  the  drawing  No.  138,  cube  4 ; 

3.  A Case  of  Cancerous  Breast,  which  sloughed  off,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 

arsenic.  The  History  of  the  Preparation  No.  652,  morb.  anat. ; — 
and  which  also  accompany  this  report : 

That  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  curators  hold  these  manuscripts,  from  their  essen- 
tial importance  as  materials  for  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  morbid  anatomy  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection,  causes  them  more  deeply  to  deplore  that  all  the  materials  for  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  his  collection,  left  by  Mr.  Hunter,  have  not  been  given  up  by  Sir 
Everard  Home : 

That  Sir  Everard  Home  having  declined  all  further  communication  with  this  board  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts,  the  curators  necessarily  rely  upon  the  trustees  for 
that  support,  on  this  most  important  occasion,  to  which,  in  the  execution  of  their  office  as 
cumtors,  they  feel  that  they  are  entitled. 

(signed)  Willia^n  Blizard, 

1st  day  of  February  1825.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Curators. 

The  Conservator  was  then  called  in,  and  examined  : 

Have  you  read  the  report  from  the  board  of  curators  of  the  1st  instant,  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hunter  left  more  manuscripts 
relating  to  his  collection  of  morbid  anatomy,  than  have  been  transmitted  to  this  board  by 
Sir  Everard  Home  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  other,  and  what  reasons,  beyond  those  contained  in  such  report,  for  be- 
lieving that  Mr.  Hunter  did  leave  more  manuscripts  relating  to  his  collection  of  morbid 
anatomy,  than  those  which  have  been  delivered  over  to  this  board  by  Sir^Everard  Home  ? — 
Yes.  Within  a year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter  a large  collection  of  his  papers  came 
into  my  custody,  which  I retained  nearly  six  years,  when  they  w'ere  removed  to  Sir  Everard 
Horae’s  house  in  Sackville-street,  where  they  remained  till  about  June  or  July  1823;  and 
during  that  time  I had  frequent  occasions  to  see  them  at  Sir  Everard’s  house. 

Are  you  able  to  particularize  any  manuscripts  relating  to  morbid  anatomy,  left  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  which  you  saw  on  the  occasions  above  mentioned ; and  which  are  not  contained 
in  the  parcel  delivered  to  this  board  by  Sir  Everard  Home? — Yes;  a considerable  number. 

Were  they  loose  papers,  or  contained  in  volumes  ? — Chiefly  in  sheets,  stitched  together, 
and  kept  in  solanders ; of  which  solanders  I know  there  was  one  more ; I think  there  were 
two  more. 

Were  there  any  other  manuscripts  relating  to  morbid  anatomy,  except  those  contained  in 
such  solanders,  which  have  not  been  delivered  to  this  board  by  Sir  Everard  Home  ? — Yes; 
there  was  a very  lai’ge  and  thick  volume,  containing  cases  in  morbid  anatomy,  chiefly  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  amanuensis  of  Mr.  Hunter. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  manuscripts  relating  t)  morbid  anatomy,  excepting  those 
contained  in  such  solanders  and  the  volume  above  mentioned? — Yes  ; Mr.  Hunter’s  course 
of  lectures  on  surgery,  in  manuscript,  which  lectures  amounted  to  upwards  of  80,  and 
which  were  illustrated  by  preparations  from  his  collection  of  morbid  anatomy. 

Have  you  any  further  reasons  for  believing  that  all  the  records  left  by  Mr.  Hunter 
relating  to  morbid  anatomy,  have  not  been  delivered  to  this  board  by  Sir  Everard  Horae  ? — 
(When  the  conservator  delivered  in  a book  containing  extracts  made  by  himself,  after 
Mr.  Huiiter’s  death,  from  94  cases  in  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Hunter,  contained  in 
solanders,  whereof  only  three  of  such  cases  are  contained  in  the  solander  delivered  to  this 
board  by  Sir  Everard  Home.) 

Were  the  manuscripts  from  which  you  made  extracts  of  such  94  cases,  delivered  back  to 
Sir  Everard  Home? — Yes;  those  and  all  the  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  Mr.  Hunter 
were  delivered  to  Sir  Everard  Home. 

Did  you,  after  his  death,  ever  see  any  list  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts? — Yes  ; I saw 
one  at  Sir  Everard  Home’s  house  in  Sackville-street,  which,  from  the  knowledge  I had 
acquired  of  such  manuscripts  while  they  were  in  my  custody,  appeared  to  be  a list  of  all 
Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts,  and  which  list  was  contained  in  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper 
stitched  together  in  the  same  manner  as  all  Mr.  Hunter’s  unbound  papers  were. 

Have  you  any  other  reason  for  inducing  you  to  believe  that  all  the  manuscripts  of 
Mr.  Hunter  relating  to  his  collection  of  morbid  anatomy,  have  not  been  delivered  to  this 
board  by  Sir  Everard  Home? — Not  any  other  occurs  to  me  at  present,  except  that  having 
looked  through  the  manuscripts  sent  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  I find  references  made  to  cases 
and  dissections  not  among  those  transmitted  by  Sir  Everard. 
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Dissec. 

Page. 

No.  17 

1 1 

37 

39 

t>9 

97 

82 

122 

118 

200 

124 

211 

125 

212 

134 

223 

158 

261 

P-  159 

262 

X 163 

270 

171 

280 

P.  175 

286 

179 

291 

i8q 

293 

182 

294 

P.  188 

314 

191 

318 

The  conservator  then  delivered  in  a Paper,  showing  the  particular  cases  referred  to  in 
the  manuscripts  transmitted  to  this  board  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  but  not  contained 
therein  ; viz. 

A List  of  Cases  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Manuscripts  sent  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
November  27,  1824,  but  not  contained  therein  : 

F olio 

Page. 

See  Case  in  Book  of  Cases,  page  82. 

Similar  to  Scot  in  my  Surgery  Obvervations. 

Vide  No.  36. 

See  Case. 

Vide  Case,  p.  184. 

See  Case,  in  Book  of  Cases,  p.  199. 

Vide  his  Case. 

See  Case. — Vide  Case. 

This  case  shows  how  much  we  were  mistaken  ; — 1.  17. 

Vide  her  case  at  p.  18. — Lady  Beauchamp. 

Vide  case  of  fistula  in  ano,  p.  621. 

Vide  Case,  p.  41 1. — I suspected  from  the  symptoms  that  some  mischief 
was  done  to  the  brain. 

Vide  Case,  p.  166. 

Vide  Case,  p 640. — Wrote  Mr.  A k. 

Vide  p.  685. — From  the  symptoms,  &c. — p.  292. 

Vide  Case,  p.  139. — General  Amherst. 

Vide  Case,  p.  746. — The  solid  mass  that  was  so  plainly  felt  before 
death — enlarged  spleen. 

Vide  Case,  p.  708. — Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

The  conservator  also  delivered  in  a second  Paper,  showing  that  in  the  solander  trans- 
mitted to  this  board  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  are  five  cases  of  Sir  Everard’s,  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter ; and  observed,  that  from  such  circumstance  he  thought  it  very 
possible  that  some  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  manuscripts  might  still  remain  intermixed  with  the 
manuscripts  of  Sir  Everard  Home. 

List  of  the  “ 86  Records  in  Morbid  Anatomy  ” sent  by  Sir  Everard  Home  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  November  27th,  1824,  in  a Solander. 

N.J3. — Those  which  are  at  present  known  to  belong  to  Preparations  are  marked 

with  a (P.) 

Those  which  are  printed  in  italics  are  not  Hunterian,  being  subsequent  to  1793. 


P. 

P. 


No. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Mrs.  Young  (vide  also  83) 
July  27,  1804, 

Mr.  Halliday’s  servant 
Sir  William  Stonehouse  - 
Mr  Richard  Long  - 
Mr.  Boyd  _ _ _ 

Master  Reid  - - - 

Master  Akinson  (Atkinson) 
A child  six  years  old 
Master  Douglas 
Master  Cochran 
Master  Massey 


- diseased  eye  with  fungous  excrescence. 
concussion  of  brain,  hoy  run  over  by  a coach. 
------  apoplexy. 

------  apoplexy. 

------  apoplexy. 

------  apoplexy. 

apoplexy  and  diseased  heart,  1793. 
-----  hydrocephalus. 

-----  hydrocephalus. 

-----  hydrocephalus. 

hydrocephalus, 
hydrocephalus. 


Sir  John  Ackland,  seven  years  old,  hydrothorax  & hydrocephalus,  April  1785. 
A.  B.  - - - - - - - - fracture  of  base  of  skull. 

A.  B.  - - - depression  of  skull,  no  symptoms  till  37  days  after. 


A man  (vide  also  No  18) 
John  Fergison  (Fergusson) 
A.  B.  (duplicate  of  No.  16) 
William  Hemmings 


concussion  of  the  brain. 

- - - - blow  on  the  head. 

- - - - blow  on  the  head, 

blow  on  the  head  (vide  folio  Dissec.  No.  140.) 

A man  -----  injured  brain  and  broken  ribs.  May  11,  1784. 

Miss  Constable  - - abscess  in  the  brain  communicating  with  the  ear. 

A man  -------  diseased  skull  and  dura  mater. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Haddington’s  son  - - - - cyst  in  the  brain. 

John  MTntosh  - - gun-shot  in  the  orbit,  death  after  many  years. 

Mr.  Home’s  case  -----  paralysis  and  water  in  the  brain. 

Mr.  Sharp,  in  the  Minories  - - - cells  in  the  brain  containing  fluid. 

Mr.  Laughman  - - _ - fall  from  a horse,  probably  apoplexy. 

A woman,  aged  61  - - fits,  diseased  brain,  water  in  the  ventricles. 

Joseph  Longest,  aged  25  - shot  through  the  hand  with  an  iron  ramrod,  1783. 
A monster  child  -----  examination  of  its  defective  brain. 

A man,  aged  55,  18  years  a maniac  - . - examination  of  brain. 

A young  man  - - - bruise  or  shock  by  falling  from  a height. 

J.  H.,  a man  about  40,  fall  with  a load  - - bruised  medulla  spinalis 


No 
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George  Holder,  case  similar  to  Mr.  Coxwell’s  - examination  of  Mr.  Coxwell. 
Master  Price,  Norfolk-street  - - hydrothorax  and  ossified  valves  of  aorta. 

Mrs.  Randall,  Nevvman-street  - - - hydrothorax,  November  26,  1785. 

A man,  St,  George’s  -------  fractured  skull. 

Mary  Hammond,  aged  13  - - - - - - diseased  heart. 

Part  of  this  case  is  copied  from  the  folio  vol.  p.  310,  Dissection  No.  186. 
Mr.  Bulstrode  - - - - - - - - diseased  heart. 

Mr.  Scull  " :.fii  “ - - - - palpitations  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Davison,  Jefmyn-street  - - - swelling  of  thyroide  gland,  1 778. 

Lord  Manners  -----  enlargement  of  the  heart,  1793. 

Captain  Sir  James  Pettigrew  -----  ruptured  oesophagus. 

February  27,  1802,  John  Dennis  - _ - stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

Mrs.  Gipps  of  Canterbury  - - diseased  stomach;  from  Mr.  Loftie. 

Mr.  Anson,  butler  to  Lord  Abercorn,  1783  - hydrothorax,  enlarged  liver,  &c. 
A lady  - - ^ - - - - - introsusception  and  polypus. 

A boy  - --  --  --  - iliac  passion  for  1 0 days. 

A.  B.,  an  artillery  man  - - ulcers  on  the  internal  surface  of  stomach. 

A man,  St.  Bartholemew’s  - - hernia  congenita  ; Mr.  Long’s  patient. 

A.  B.  - - - - - - - - - - - hernia. 

Mr.  Wilson,  butcher,  June  1785  -----  inguinal  hernia. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  patient  - , - - - - who  died  of  rupture 

An  Italian,  St.  George’s  - - - bubonocele  and  artificial  anus. 

Mr.  Poor,  of  Andover,  aged  631-  - - - - scrotal  hernia. 

A woman,  at  St.  George’s  - , strangulated  femoral  hernia. 

Mrs.  White  - - - - f , r - - stricture  in  the  rectum. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  - - r stricture  of  the  rectum,  died  May  1791. 

General  Gage  - - - - - stricture  of  the  rectum,  1785. 

Mrs.  Colley’s  child,  51  Piccadilly  - - imperforate  anus. 

Female  child  named  Hall,  25  July  to  September  16  - imperforate  anus. 
Master  Dunlop,  aged  13  inflammation  of  ppritonmum. 

Mr.  Apthorp,  aged  40  - calculi  in  the  kidneys;  communicated  by  Dr.  Smith. 
J.  Nibbett  (Nesbett),  St.  George’s,  aged  50  - diseased  kidneys,  producing 

symptoms  of  stone. 

Case  of  a Negro  with  needles  in  his  brain  - died  septieme  Frimaire,  an  4 of  the 
French  (era  (Anno  1796J 

’ ’ - - - erysipelas  and  mortification. 

- - - - ulcerated  intestines. 

-----  hernia,  1774. 

tumours  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord. 

- inversion  of  uterus  and  introsusception. 

- - - fungus  in  pelvis  of  kidney. 

Child  half  an  hour  old  - hydatids  in  the  kidneys  ; case  from  Mr.  Cruikshanks. 
General  Desaguliers  - - - - - - ruptured  spleen,  &c. 

M.r,  Bvaimier  - polypi  in  the  urinary  bladder.  Vide  No.  69,  donations  1802, 

710W  No.  975  B.  morbid. 

Mrs.  Ad — m,  autumn  1792  -----  cancer  in  the  breast. 

A man,  St.  George’s  ------  dislocated  shoulder. 

A wheelwright  - - - - . inflamed  veins  after  bleeding. 

A man,  St.  George’s,  Nov.  1786  - bony  tumours  in  the  thigh  and  thorax. 

No.  233.  A man,  tSt.  George's  ------  w(fer  mark,\j^%. 

Rachel  Butler,  aetat  56  - - - - - cancer  in  the  rectum. 

A man,  extract  of  a case  by  Mr.  James  Ware  - dropsy  of  the  eye  between 
chorroide  and  retina. 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Dali’ymple,  setat  28  - - - consumption. 

Rachel  Young,  setat  64  (duplicate  of  No.  1),  diseased  eye,  fungous  excrescence. 
Mr.  Trevannion,  setat  40  - _ - tapping. 

Duke  of  Queensberry’s  cook  -------  hydrocele. 

Mrs.  General  Pitt’s  horse  -----  tumour  in  the  neck. 


Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote’s  porter 
Richard  Rogers,  aged  26 
Mr.  Roberts  - - - 

A gardener  - - - 

Miss  D — r — ^m 

Mr.  Hodges,  surgeon,  setat  46 


rvator  stated,  that  in  the  Hunterian  Collection  are  contained  large  classes  of 
,nt  preparations  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which  no  explanation  is  contained  in 
pts  transmitted  by  Sir  Everard  Home. 

in  the  Hunterian  Collection  are  1,673  preparations  of  morbid  anatomy  ; and 
mscripts  transmitted  by  Sir  Everard  Home  do  not  contain  the  explanations  of 

00  of  such  preparations. 

rvator  then  withdrew. 

That  a copy  of  the  report  from  the  curators  to  this  board  of  the  1st  instant, 

1 a copy  of  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  conservator,  be  transmitted  to  Sir 
ne,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  board  such  observations 
e may  think  proper ; and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communica- 
rd  has  adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight. 


AT 
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AT  an  Adjourned  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  held  on 

Saturday,  the  19th  day  of  February  1825. 

Ths  secretary  reported,  that  he  transmitted  to  Sir  Everard  Home  a copy  of  the  report 
from  the  curators  of  the  1st  instant,  and  a copy  of  the  examination  of  the  conservator 
on  the  5th  instant ; with  the  request  that  he  would  communicate  to  this  board  such  obser- 
vations thereon  as  he  might  think  proper. 

The  secretary  then  laid  before  the  board  a letter  from  Sir  Everard  Home,  accompanied  by 
a parcel. 

When  such  letter  was  read,  as  follows,  viz. : 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

Sackville-street,  19  February  1825. 

When  I sent  the  Records  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  in  my  possession,  to  the  board,  I was  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  Cases  in  Surgery  could  illustrate  the  catalogue  of  the  preparations. 

I have  herewith  sent  all  the  cases  that  remain  ; in  the  course  of  30  years  some  may  have 
been  lost,  none  are  withheld. 

Should  any  preparation  require  further  illustration,  the  board  may  command  my  services, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 

The  board  has  heard  the  severest  censures  against  me  for  having  destroyed  the  unfinished 
manuscripts,  which  Mr.  Hunter  considered  unfit  to  be  laid  before  the  public;  but  my  unceas- 
ing labours  to  uphold  his  posthumous  fame,  by  endeavouring  to  complete  the  investigations 
that  remained  imperfect  at  his  death,  most  of  which  are  now  brought  to  a successful  issue, 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  although  they  amount  in  30  years  to  100  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  in  which  the  engravings  cost  the  Royal  Society  4,000  L,  being  320  in 
number ; and  every  one  of  these  papers  forms  materials  for  a catalogue  rahonni,  of  the  Hun- 
terian Collection  as  it  is  now  arranged. 

The  conservator  felt  himself  so  outraged  at  my  having  destroyed  these  papers,  that  when 
I told  him  of  it,  some  months  after  1 had  done  it,  he  not  only  complained  to  the  board  of 
curators,  but  declared  to  me  “ that  in  my  whole  life  I had  never  done  him  one  act  of  kind- 
ness.” 

In  the  face  of  this  declaration  I beg  to  state,  that  through  me,  he  is  now  in  possession  of 
1,370  1.  in  the  3 per  cents.,  raised  in  the  following  manner  : 

When  the  Hunterian  Collection  was  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  the  College,  Mr.  Clift’s 
salary  was  left  to  the  executors.  I proposed  100 1.\  the  late  Dr.  Baillie  said  it  was  too  much ; 
it  was  made  80/.  Out  of  my  own  pocket  I made  it  up  100  L,  by  buying  annually  20/.  in 
the  3 per  cents,  in  Mr.  Clift’s  name;  this  I continued  from  1806  till  the  fund  produced  an 
interest  of  20  /. ; I then  left  it  to  its  own  accumulation,  and  am  much  gratified  by  tlie  pros- 
perous state  to  which  it  has  arrived. 

(signed)  Everard  Home. 

The  parcel  accompanying  such  letter  was  then  opened,  and  was  found  to  contain  a 
solander,  intitled  on  the  outside  “ No.  2,  Cases  and  Observations,”  and  containing  89 
fasciculi,  or  papers  : and  also,  to  contain  a folio  volume,  entitled  on  the  outside  “Surgery,” 
regularly  paged,  and  containing  manuscript  as  far,  as  page  793,  with  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

Resolved,  That  this  board  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Sir  Everard 
Home’s  letter,  with  the  accompanying  parcel,  which  have  been  laid  before  the  trustees. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  Sir  Everard  Home’s  letter  be  transmitted  to  the  board  of 
curators  ; and  that  the  contents  of  the  pai’cel  be  delivered  over  to  the  curators  for  their  use, 
and  ultimately  to  be  deposited  with  the  collection. 


AT  a Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  held  on  the  7 th  day 

of  May  1825. 

The  secretary  reported,  that  he  delivered  to  the  curators  of  the  museum,  the  parcel  of 
manuscripts  transmitted  to  this  board  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  011  the  19th  of  February  last, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  letter  from  Sir  Everard  Home  of  such  date. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  board  a report  from  the  curators  of  the  museum,  on  the 
subject  of  such  manuscripts. 

Whereupon  the  same  was  read,  as  follows,  viz. : 

Report  from  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 

London,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  on  the  subject  of  a second  parcel 

of  Manuscripts  traasmitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Trustees,  on  the  19th  of  February  last. 

The  curators  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a second  parcel  of  Hunterian  manu- 
scripts, consisting  of  a solander,  inscribed  on  the  outside  “ No.  2,  Cases  and  Observations,” 
and  containing  89  fasciculi ; and  a folio  volume,  intitled  “ Surgery,”  regularly  paged,  and 
containing  manuscript  as  far  as  page  793,  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  contents  ; together 
with  the  copy  of  a letter  from  Sir  Everard  Home  to  the  trustees,  dated  19th  February  1825. 

The  curators  assure  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  gratitude  of  the  College  for  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  Hunterian  manuscripts,  obtained  through  its  interposition. 

The  manuscripts  are  found  to  contain  the  histories  of  46  preparations,  and  of  lO  drawings 
of  morbid  parts;  which,  together  with  the  histories  contained  in  the  manuscripts  received 

from 
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from  the  trustees  on  the  27th  of  November  last,  afford  descriptions  of  100  preparations  and 
drawings. 

It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Hunter  had  completed  the  record  of  any  case,  or  given  the 
history  of  any  disease,  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  the  appearances  after  death,  he 
was  accustomed  to  mark  the  morbid  specimens  merely  with  the  name  of  the  individual 
from  whom  the  part  had  been  taken : 30  preparations  thus  marked,  are  still  without  their 
corresponding  cases. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  own  catalogue  also  refers  to  15  cases,  and  other  documents  refer  to  12 
others  ; all  equally  necessary  for  the  explanation  of,  at  least,  the  same  number  of  prepar- 
ations. A list  of  such  57  cases  is  subjoined  to  this  report : and  the  curators  are  convinced 
that  there  are  many  other  alike  important  cases. 

In  the  solanders  included  in  the  89  fasciculi  or  papers,  are  three  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
subsequent  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  death  ; and  in  such  solander  is  a paper,  in  Sir  Everard’s  hand- 
writing, headed  “ Cases  and  Observations,”  containing  55  numbers,  in  figures,  and  which 
are  precisely,  within  one,  the  numbers  of  those  papers  wanting  to  complete  the  numerical 
series  of  142  papers  in  the  solander;  the  first  number  being  1,  and  the  highest  142;  so 
that  it  is  manifest  that  56  fasciculi  have  been  abstracted,  or  lost,  from  such  solander. 

Had  not  Sir  Everard  Home  declined  any  communication  with  the  curators  concerning 
this  subject,  they  would  have  urged  him  to  examine  more  strictly  his  library  and  manu- 
scripts; and  w'hich  they  trust  he  will  be  induced  to  do,  through  the  interposition  of  the 
board  of  trustees : but  the  curators  respectfully  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  conduct  proper  to  be  pursued  under  the  present  circumstances. 

The  papers  -obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Hunter;  because  they  show  the  patient,  persevering  and  unas- 
suming disposition  of  his  mind,  which  led  him  constantly  to  seek  for  truth  by  the  most 
certain,  although  the  most  laborious  and  tedious  mode  of  inquiry. 


5th  day  of  May  1825. 


(signed)  William  Blizard, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Curators. 


List  subjoined  to  the  foregoing  Report,  of  Cases  to  which  References  are  made  from  the 
original  quarto  Catalogue,  which  are  still  deficient : 

Preparation . 
No. 


inflammation,  41,  64,  190. 

- heart,  322,  323,  323  X 

- aneurism,  193,  388,  405. 

internal  pudica,  387. 
two  years  in  utero,  421,  422. 
tumour  lower  jaw,  432,  433. 
from  the  thigh,  544. 


Mrs.  Lee.  Vide  Dissection  of  Mrs.  Lee  - _ - 

Lord  Holderness.  Vide  Case  and  Dissection 
Mr.  Howell.  Vide  Case  5 Anatom.  - - - - 

Aneurism.  Vide  Case  Dissectio  _ _ _ _ 

Calf.  Vide  Case 

Miss  Maitland.  See  her  case  ----- 

Hydatid.  Vide  case-  ______ 

TVoman.  Vide  Case  Dissectio  - - hydatid  between  scap.  and  ribs,  596  x , .596  x x - 

Mr.  Maddison’s  servant.  Vide  Case  Dissectio,  vol.  iii.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  - 620,621. 

French  printer.  Vide  Case  Dissectio  _____  scrofula,  622,  628,  629. 

Miss  Brushby.  Vide  Case  and  Dissectio  - - - - - cancerous  eye,  639. 

Ulceration,  young  woman.  Vide  Case  and  Dissection  - vagina  and  bladder  ulcerated,  667. 
Mr.  Gemel.  Vide  Case  and  Dissection  - stricture,  735. 

Butcher,  smelling  very  acute.  Vide  Case  - - - - caps:  renalis  diseased,  956. 

Hydrocele.  Vide  Case,  p.  ______  mistaken  for  scirrhus,  690. 

15- 

Preparations  which  had  Names  written  on  them,  but  no  direct  References  to  Cases ; 

some  of  them  had  Cases(x). 

Preparation. 
No. 

heart,  334 
aneurism,  394,  395 

- - - - tumour,  490 

tumour  from  gum,  434  x 

- tumour  under  jaw,  501 
tumour  in  nerve,  505,  506.. 

tumour  in  breast,  519. 
cyst  in  the  brain,  601 

- enlarged  thyroide  gland,  653. 

- - - scirrhus,  654 

cancer  of  breast,  648 

- bladder,  71 1,  712. 
fistula  in  perinseo,  733. 

- enlarged  prostrate,  746. 
thickened  bladder,  7,56. 

752. 

oesophagus  commun.  with  lungs,  829. 

Ogle’s  case,  833. 
hole  in  the  stomach,  846. 

Coi. 


Lord  Percy’s  servant,  died  of  palpitations  - 
X Thomas  Norman,  Chelsea  Hospital,  1 782 
From  Usher’s  neck  _____ 

Mr.  Price  ______ 

Miss  L - - - ' - 


X Lady,  aged  20.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  154 
Mr.  Waters  _______ 

Lady  Ross  _______ 

X Monstrous  craw  (Goitre)  _ _ _ _ 

A.  C 1 (Admiral  Campbell)  - - - - 

X Mrs.  G 1 (Mrs.  Grant)  - - - - 

Boy,  stricture  at  seven  years  of  age  _ _ _ 

Tunstan  --______ 

Mr.  Powell  _______ 

Mr.  Jones,  vol.  i.  pi.  vii.  _____ 

Prostate  gland,  perforated  five  years  by  a catheter,  vol. 
Mrs.  D.  - - - - - - ulceration  of 

Young  woman  who  took  arsenic  and  died  in  12  hours 
Lord  Morton 

602. — II.  It  2 


i.  pi,  X. 
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Col.  Thomas  . - - - 

Lord  Bristol,  vol.  i.  Diss.  174,  p.  •28-2 
Dr.  Barrett  - - - - 

From  Mr.  Younge,  1792  - 
Mr.  Retzel  - - - - 

Woman,  prep,  cast  and  drawing- 
Woman,  bladder  and  vagina  lacerated  in  delivery 


- wounded  intestines,  871,  872,  873 

- - - ulceration  of  colon,  884 

- - - - internal  piles,  903 

- diseased  bladder  and  kidneys,  924 

diseased  bladder  with  sacs,  973 

- - - ruptured  uterus,  990 

996 


Fcetus,  expelled  by  the  rectum,  similar  to  a natural  labour  -----  ggy 

Mrs.  D.  -----------  - cataract,  104.5 

Mrs.  Cooke  - - . _ . _ excres.  from  alveol.  of  upper  jaw,  1048 

Mrs.  Cross  - ~ - - - - - - - - suppuration  tibia,  254 

30. 


Other  Cases  which  did  exist,  several  of  which  belonged  to  Preparations  still  wanting  : 

Mr.  Bidgood,  a clergyman,  crystalline  lens  removed  by  Baron  Wenzel;  Mr.  Hunter 
was  present  at  the  operation. 

Three  inches  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  removed  ; the  man  recovered. 

Tumour  felt  in  the  abdomen  during  life,  which  proved  to  be  the  stomach  ; Mr.  Hunter 
had  the  stomach  sent  to  him. 

Mary  Richardson,  Mr.  Cline’s  patient;  aneurism,  1788,  at  Saint  Thomas’s  hospital; 
artery  not  contracted,  but  a coagulum  formed,  which  had  become  vascular. 

Excrescent  fungated  sore  in  the  bladder,  of  16  years  standing. 

Cases  and  Operations:  Aneurism; — 'injected  the  limb. 

— Mr.  Parker  ; 5 aneurisms,  crural  and  poplitteal. 

— Lord  Barrington’s  coachman  ; aneurism,  submental  artery. 

— Man,  St.  George’s  ; two  poplitaeal  aneurisms. 

— Man ; aneurism  under  the  left  glutaeus  ; — all  the  parts  taken  out. 

— Man;  aneurism  in  right  ham; — leg  amputated;  all  the  arteries 

diseased. 

Kidneys  ; want  of  secretion  of  urine.  From  Arthur  Tegart,  15  Dec.  1789. 

12. 


,5th  day  of  May  1825. 


(signed)  William  BUzard, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Curators. 


Resolved,  That  a copy  of  such  report  from  the  curators  to  this  board,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  list  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  Sir  Everard  Home. 

- . - I'.l  WlzS : 

AT  a Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  held  on  the  6th  day 

of  August  1825. 

The  secretary  reported,  that  he  transmitted  to  Sir  Everard  Home  a copy  of  the  report  to 
this  board  from  the  curators,  of  the  5th  of  May  last,  together  with  a copy  of  the  list 
accompanying  such  report. 

Sir  Everard  Home  stated  that  he  had  received  copies  of  such  report,  and  accompanying 
list,  and  that  there  were  no  further  documents  respecting  Mr.  Hunter’s  Collection  in  his 
possession. 


Edmund  Belfour, 

Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Collection. 


— No.  44.  — 

COPIES  of  Cases  and  Opinions,  submitted  to  and  given  by  Counsel,  as  to  the  Powers 
of  the  Company  of  Surgeons  to  compel  Persons  practising  Surgery  within  Seven  Miles 
of  London,  to  be  examined  : &c. 


Case. 

The  first  part  of  the  case  inquires  whether  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  since  their 
separation  from  the  Barbers  by  the  statute  18  Geo.  2,  c.  15,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  ; and  whether  they  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia.  The  case 
then  proceeds,  as  follows  : 

And  lastly.  What  alteration  or  addition  may  have  been  made  in  or  to  their  several  former 
■powers  and  privileges  by  the  late  Act,  -and  their  separation  consequent  thereon  ; particularly 
iin  regard  to  compelling  surgeons  to  pass  an  examination,  and  their  right  of  practising  after- 
wards in  the  City  (notwithstanding  they  have  not  taken  up  their  freedom  there),  in  con- 
sequence of  those  general  words  in  the  Act,  of  their  having  liberty  to  practise  in  any  part  of 
his  Majesty’s  dominions. 

Opinion. 

In  answer  to  the  last  question, — 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  persons  examined  and  approved,  pursuant  to 
the  rules  of  the  Company,  are  thereby  entitled  to  practise  without  restraint  in  any  city  or 
liberty  whatsoever,  notwithstanding  any  charters  or  customs  to  the  contrary:  and  if  the 
charters  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  united  Company,  in  favour  of  the  surgeons,  had  been 
confirmed  by  this  Act  of  Parliament,  there  rvould  then  have  been  as  little  doubt  but  that 
no  person  could  have  practised,  either  in  the  city  of  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  till 
they  had  been  first  examined  and  approved  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Company.  But 

c,  since 
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«ince  that  is  not  done,  I do  not  think  the  Company  has  by  law  any  power  to  compel  such 
persons  to  be  examined  ; because  such  power  cannot  be  granted  by  the  King.  And  for  this 
reason,  I would  not  advise  the  Company  ever  to  bring  that  part  of  their  charter  in  question 
upon  any  trial ; although  there  are  some  specious  arguments  in  support  of  it,  which  may 
■seem  of  weight  out  of  a court  of  law  : since  it  is  a power,  not  only  granted  by  the  Crown, 
but  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  separating  the  two  companies,  it  is  recited,  and  taken  notice 
of  by  the  Parliament,  as  a power  granted  to  the  Company. 

After  looking  over  the  bye-laws  of  the  united  Company,  I think  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  entire  new  collection,  for  none  of  the  bye-laws  are  now  in  force  with  respect  to  them, 
except  such  only  as  concern  the  science  of  surgery  ; and  all  the  others  therefore  which  relate 
to  the  oaths,  admission,  election  of  offieers,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  management 
and  government  of  a company,  are  of  no  force  with  respect  to  them ; and  the  others  remaining 
in  force  are  so  blended  with  those  that  are  not,  that  it  will  be  best  to  repeal  them  all,  and 
make  a new  body,  re-enacting  or  adding  such  as  may  be  thought  expedient. 

Lincoln’s-Inn,  29  May  1746.  C.  Erskine. 


Case. 

Q.  1.  Whether  the  present  Company  of  Surgeons  have  not,  by  virtue  of  the  said  charter 
of  5 Charles  1,  the  Act  df  18  Geo.  2 confirming  the  same,  and  the  bje^kws  of  the  said 
Company  made  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  the  said  last-mentioned  Act,  a power  of 
obliging  all  persons,  practising  surgery  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  be  examined 
in  the  manner  thereby  directed,  or  of  levying  the  penalty  thereby  imposed  in  case  of  refusal? 

Opinion. 

1 THINK  the  Company  have  no  power,  by  virtue  of  the  charter,  act,  or  bye-law,  to  oblige 
all  persons  practising  surgery  to  be  examined  ; nor  is  the  bye-law  obligatory  on  all,  or  any 
but  members  of  the  Company. 

18  January  1753.  D.  Ryder. 


Case. 

Quere  1.  Whether  the  present  Company  of  Surgeons  have  not,  by  virtue  of  the  said 
charter  of  5 Charles  1,  the  Act  of  18  Geo.  2 confirming  the  same,  and  the  bye-laws  of  the 
said  Company  made  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  of  the  last-mentioned  Act,  a power  of 
obliging  all  persons  practising  surgery  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  to  be  examined  in 
the  manner  thereby  directed,  or  of  levying  the  penalty  in  case  of  refusal  ? And  if  so,  will 
any  person,  within  the  above-mentioned  distance,  be  excused  from  such  obligation  to  be 
examined,  merely  on  account  of  his  having  been  so  examined,  and  certified  to  be  qualified, 
for  surgeon  or  especially  for  mate  to  a man  of  war,  independent  of  the  said  Act  of  22  Geo.  2 ? 

Quere  2.  If  the  Company  had  such  general  power  before  the  said  Act  of  22  Geo.  2,  and 
such  previous  examination  of  surgeons  or  surgeons’  mates  will  not  exempt  them  from  an 
obligation  of  submitting  thereto,  will  that  Act  exempt  all  surgeons  and  surgeons’  mates  who 
have  so  been  in  the  service,  or  such  of  them  only  who  have  had  such  previous  and  partial 
examination,  from  such  obligation  to  be  examined,  and  to  take  out  their  diploma,  before 
they  can  practise  surgery  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof? 

Opinion. 

I AM  inclined  to  think  the  Act  of  the  22d  of  the  late  King  authorizes  persons,  falling  within 
the  description  of  that  Act,  to  practise  surgery  within  the  limits  of  the  Corporation  of 
Surgeons,  without  being  liable  to  any  examination  or  penalties.  The  Act  refers,  in  my 
opinion,  to  all  arts,  mysteries,  or  manual  occupations,  comprised  within  the  5 Elizabeth, 
without  exception  : and  I conceive  the  art  or  mystery  of  a surgeon  to  be  wnthin  the  statute. 
Notwithstanding  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  22  Geo.  2 seems  to  allude  only  to  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  want  of  serving  an  apprenticeship,  and  a desire  in  the  Legislature 
to  dispense  with  that  qualification,  yet  the  enacting  clause  is  as  general  as  words  can  be, 
that  such  persons  shall  exercise  their  trades  without  any  let,  suit,  or  molestation  ; which 
words  exempt  the  persons,  in  my  opinion,  from  any  examination  whatsoever,  or  any  necessity 
of  taking  out  a diploma. 

Middle  Temple,  5 July  1768.  Ja.  Wallace. 


Case. 

Whether  the  Company  of  Surgeons  have  not,  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of  5 Charles  1, 
the  Act  18  Geo.  2 confirming  the  same,  and  the  bye-law  of  the  Company  made  in  pursuance 
of  that  Act,  a power  to  compel  all  persons  practising  surgery  in  or  within  seven  miles  of 
London  or  Westminster,  to  pass  an  examination,  touching  their  fitness  and  capacity,  in 
.manner  above  mentioned  ; or  to  levy  the  penalty  of  5 Z.  a month,  in  case  of  their  refusal. 
And  if  the  Company  have  such  a general  power,  will  any  persons  be  exempted  from  it,  by 
their  having  served  as  surgeons  or  surgeons’  mates  in  the  army  or  navy,  by  virtue  of  the 
above-mentioned  Acts,  enabling  officers  to  follow  trades.  And  will  there  be  any  difference 
between  the  case  of  him  who  has  been  examined  and  passed  for  a surgeon,  and  him  who 
C02. — II.  /;  3 has 
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has  been  only  passed  for  a surgeon’s  mate  ? And  as,  in  some  few  instances,  the  officers  of 
the  navy  have  appointed  men  to  these  posts  abroad,  who  have  never  been  examined  by  the 
Company  at  all,  will  their  cases  vary  from  those  who  have  undergone  such  examination  ? 
Upon  the  whole  you  are  requested  to  consider  this  case  fully,  and  advise  whether  it  is 
prudent  and  desirable  for  the  Company  to  try  this  matter  with  all,  or  any,  and  which,  of  the 
persons  above  described. 

Mr.  Dunning’s  Opinion  thereon. 

Thk  bye-law  requiring  persons  practising  surgery  (which  I suppose  is  confined  to  London 
and  seven  miles  round  it,  though  not  so  stated)  to  be  first  duly  examined,  and  to  receive  the 
grand  diploma  under  seal,  as  a proof  of  the  Company’s  approbation,  appear.'^  to  me  not  an 
unreasonable  regulation  ; and  supposing  it  warranted  by  the  provision  for  making  bye-laws, 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  charter,  I am  of  opinion  that  persons,  practising  without 
that  qualification,  are  liable  to  the  penalty  thereby  inflicted  of  5 Z.  a month.  I do  not  under- 
stand this  to  be  a trade,  which  the  having  served  by  sea  or  land  will  authorize  a man  to  set 
up  and  exercise  under  the  provisions  of  the  22  Geo.  2,  or  the  3 Geo.  3.  Wherein  the  examina- 
tion and  certificate,  given  to  army  and  navy  surgeons,  differ  from  the  grand  diploma,  does  not 
appear.  Supposing  it  to  be  substantially  different,  I think  they,  as  well  as  other  surgeons 
practising  without  the  company’s  authority,  will  incur  the  penalty.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  persons  certified  to  be  qualified  as  surgeons  for  the  army  or  navy,  it  will  be  prudent 
for  the  Company  to  begin  with  the  others. 

3 March  1781.  J.  Dunnitig. 

Mr.  Erskine’s  Opinion  thereon. 

The  principles  of  the  bye-law,  mentioned  in  the  case,  seem  well  stated  and  understood; 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  good  in  law  ; and  that  therefore  the  Company  may  compel  all 
persons  practising  surgery  within  seven  miles,  &c.  to  pass  an  examination  touching  their 
capacity ; or  in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  levy  on  them  5 1.  per  month  ; and  appears  to  be 
equally  compulsory  on  such  as  have  served  as  surgeons  or  as  surgeons’  mates  in  the  army 
or  navy  as  on  others. 

The  pow'ers  given  to  the  Company  enable  them  to  make  regulations  of  this  nature ; and 
the  true  reason  of  their  having  such  powers  vested  in  them,  is,  that  no  person  may  be 
suffered  to  practise  surgery  but  such  only  as  have  skill  and  ability,  and  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  that  branch  of  science.  Persons  of  this  description  have  a right  to  be  admitted 
to  the  exercise  and  practice  of  the  profession  ; and  if  the  Company  from  improper  motives 
should  refuse  a proper  person  from  admission  to  this  privilege,  the  King’s  Bench  would 
interfere  and  compel  them.  This  bye-law,  therefore,  can  be  no  inconvenience  to  a person 
properly  skilled  and  educated  ; but  great  injury  might  arise  to  the  community,  if  persons 
were  permitted  to  evade  it,  without  having  undergone  a proper  examination  : for  examina- 
tion is  the  only  test  of  skill. 

I do  not  find  that  the  stat.  5 Eliz.  c.  4,  was  ever  adjudged  to  extend  to  surgeons.  Indeed, 
no  regulations  were  necessary  to  be  made,  at  the  period  in  which  this  Act  passed,  concerning 
the  practisers  of  surgery,  in  or  near  London ; for  more  beneficial  regulations  had  been 
previously  introduced  by  stat.  3 Hen.  8,  and  I think  the  true  construction  of  stat.  22  Geo.  2, 
c.  44,  and  3 Geo.  3,  c.  8,  (which  are  mentioned  in  the  case)  is,  that  they  are  only  designed 
to  entitle  officers,  &c.  to  set  up  trades  immediately ; who  otherwise,  by  the  stat.  of  Eliz.  or 
by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  must  have  spent  a long  time  in  servitude,  or  in  following 
the  trade,  before  they  could  evade  the  penalties  of  the  stat.,  &c.  The  bye-law  of  the 
company  of  surgeons  does  not  prohibit  a man  from  practice  for  a number  of  years,  but  only 
requires  an  examination;  whicf^  once  passed,  he  becomes  immediately  qualified. 

it  may  be  objected  on  behalf  of  such  as  have  received  certificates,  that  the  Company  having 
thereby  testified  that  they  are  qualified,  the  object  of  the  bye-law,  which  is  examination,  is 
satisfied.  But,  clearly,  this  should  not  be  urged  for  such  as  have  received  certificates 
to  he  surgeons^  mates  only.  For  they  were  only  certified  to  have  a capacity  to  act  in  a 
subordinate  line,  which  by  no  means  implies  they  have  a competence  of  ability  to  act  in 
business  for  themselves.  And  as  to  such  whose  certificate  was  of  their  ability  to  act  as 
surgeons,  since  the  bye4aw  directs,  not  only  that  they  shall  be  examined,  but  must  also 
receive  the  grand  diploma,  under  the  seal  of  the  Company,  I do  not  think  by  a certificate 
alone  the  bye-law  is  satisfied. 

It  seems  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  Company  to  ascertain  their  right ; which  they  cannot 
do  with  less  hazard  or  more  effect,  than  by  bringing  an  action  of  debt  on  the  bye-law,  against 
some  practiser  (within,  &c.)  who  has  had  a certificate  to  act  as  surgeon.  If  the  Company 
should  succeed  against  him,  it  will  establish  its  rio;ht  against  all  other  pretensions ; and  if 
it  fails,  it  will  not  preclude  them  from  trying  their  rights  with  persons  not  so  qualified  ; 
though  it  will  make  them  more  cautious  to  whom  they  grant  testimonials  of  ability, 

Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet-street,  14  March  1781.  T.  Erskine. 


Case, 

Upon  Article  21  of  the  Bye-law's  of  the  old  Corporation  of  Surgeons;  which  provided, 
that  no  member  of  the  Company  should  become  a freeman  of  any  other  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London,  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  under  penalty  of 
20/.  Dr.  Osborn,  it  appears,  being  a member  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  had  become 
a licentiate  in  midwifery  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

Q.  V/hethee 
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Q,  Whether  Dr.  Osborn  has,  or  has  not,  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  bye-law  above 
stated ; and  whether  the  College  of  Physicians  is  a corporation  or  company  within  the 
meaning  of  that  bye-law,  or  not.  And  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  he  has  incurred  it,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  action  to  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  it  ? 

Opinion. 

I AM  of  opinion,  that  Dr.  Osborn  has  not  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  bye-law  stated  in 
this  case,  by  accepting  from  the  College  of  Physicians  the  order  or  degree  of  licentiate  in 
midwifery : because  it  seems  to  me,  that  by  accepting  of  that  degree,  and  submitting  to 
examinations  in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  does  not  become  a member  of  the  College,  or  is 
admitted  into  the  corporation ; but  is  merely  a licentiate.  And  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  disputes  between  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  licentiates,  that  the  licentiates  were  not  members  of  the  corporation.  But 
supposing  him  to  have  become  a member  of  that  body,  by  his  acceptance  of  this  order  of 
licentiate  in  midwifery,  I doubt  very  much  whether  he  can  be  considered  as  having  thereby 
offended  against  the  bye-law  of  the  Surgeons’  Company.  For  the  words  of  that  bye-law 
clearly  relate  to  the  other  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  a man  may  become  a 
freeman.  I take  it  to  be  clear,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  is  not  a company  of  the  city ; 
though  it  is  locally  situated  within  the  city.  Neither  is  it  a company  or  corporation  of 
which  a person  may  become  z. freeman.  Therefore,  supposing  Dr.  Osborn  to  be  a member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  I think  he  has  not  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  bye-law ; be- 
cause the  College  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a corporation  or  company  of  the  city  within 
the  meaning  of  that  bye-law. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  23  April  1785.  S.  Le  Blanc. 

Mr.  Bearcroft’s  Opinion  on  the  same  Case. 

I AM  of  opinion,  that  Dr.  Osborn  has  not  incurred  the  penalty  inflicted  by  this  bye-law. 
I am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  is  not  a corporation  or  company  of  this 
city,  within  the  true  construction  of  it. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  26  April  1785.  Edward  Bearcroft. 


Case. 

1st.  Whether  any  of  the  charters  above  stated  could  legally  impose  fines  upon  persons 
practising  without  being  members  of  this  Company  ? 

2d.  Whether,  if  they  could  not,  they  could  give  the  Company  power  to  impose  such  fines, 
either  under  the  clauses  authorizing  them  to  make  bye-laws,  or  those  which  gave  them 
power  of  survey,  search,  oversight,  correction,  and  punishment  ? 

3d.  Whether,  if  the  charters  could  not  give  any  such  powers,  could  they,  and  do  they 
give  the  Company  authority,  by  any  and  what  means,  to  prevent  persons  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Company,  from  practising  ? 

4th.  If  no  such  powers  could  be  given  by  any  charter,  were  any  such  conveyed  to 
the  Company  by  the  Act  of  18  Geo.  2;  especially,  as  the  clause  in  the  charter  of  king 
Charles  1st,  imposing  the  penalty  of  5/.  a month  upon  persons  practising  without  licence, 
is  expressly  recited  and  taken  notice  of,  as  a power  granted  to  the  Company  by  that 
charter  ? 

5th.  If  not,  have  the  present  Company  power  to  impose  fines,  or  by  any  other  means  to 
prevent  such  persons  from  practising,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  32  Henry  8 ? 

6th.  If  the  Company  have  no  right  to  impose  fines,  by  any  of  the  authorities  before 
mentioned,  does  the  power,  given  them  by  the  Act  of  18  Geo.  2,  to  make  bye-laws, 
authorize  them  to  make  a bye-law,  to  compel  all  persons  within  seven  miles  of  London  to 
undergo  an  examination  ; and  to  levy  a fine  of  5 L a month  upon  them  in  case  of  refusal ; 
or  to  make  any  bye-law  to  prevent  their  practising  without  such  examination,  and  the 
Company’s  diploma? 

7th.  If  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  Company  have  such  a power  of  compelling  an 
examination,  and  of  imposing  a fine  in  case  of  refusal,  by  any  of  the  authorities  above 
mentioned,  do  the  Acts  of  22  Geo.  2,  and  3 & 24  Geo.  3,  exempt  the  surgeons  and 
surgeons’  mates,  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  either,  and  which  of  them,  from 
the  power  and  control  of  the  Company ; and  entitle  them  to  practise  within  seven  miles  of 
London,  without  the  diploma  of  the  Company  ? 

And  upon  the  whole,  may  the  Company  safely  venture  to  try  the  question  at  law,  with 
any  of  such  surgeons  or  mates,  and  which  of  them,  and  upon  which  of  the  authorities  above 
mentioned,  may  they  rest  their  case  at  the  trial,  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  ? 

Opinion. 

1 8c  2.  The  Crown  cannot  by  its  charters,  without  the  aid  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
a custom,  impose  fines  upon  any  persons  for  carrying  on  a legal  employment ; and  I am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  charters  stated  could  legally  impose  fines,  in  such 
cases,  by  their  bye-laws.  If  the  charters  could  not  (as  I conceive  they  could  not)  authorize 
the  Company  to  impose  fines  upon  persons  practising  surgery  without  being  members  of 
the  Company,  they  could  not  empower  the  Company  totally  to  prevent  such  persons  from 
practising. 
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4.  I am  ratlier  inclined  to  think,  that  the  clause  in  the  charter  of  Charles  the  1st,  im- 
posing a penalty  of  5/.  a month  upon  persons  practising  without  a licence,  is  confirmed  by. 
the  statute  of  18  Geo.  2.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful : as  the  general  intent  of  that 
statute  was  not  to  confirm  any  charters,  or  clauses  in  charters,  which  were  not  originally 
legal.  The  stat.  32  H.  8,  c.  42,  does  not  empower  the  Company  to  impose  fines,  or  other- 
wise to  prevent  persons  from  practising  surgery,  without  being  members  of  the  Companv. 
That  statute,  though  it  unites  the  barbers  and  surgeons  into  one  company,  yet  considers 
them  as  distinct  occupations ; and  enacts,  that  no  barber  in  London  shall  use  surgery,  nor 
any  surgeon  barbery  or  shaving ; and  then  proceeds  to  enact,  that  no  person  shall  keep  anv 
shop  of  barbery  or  shaving  within  the  city  of  London,  except  he  be  a freeman  of  the  same 
corporation  or  company,  without  any  such  provision  with  respect  to  surgery. 

6.  I do  not  think  the  power  of  making  bye-laws,  given  by  18  Geo.  2,  will  authorize  the 
Company  to  make  a bye-law,  preventing  all  persons,  either  by  fines  or  otherwise,  from 
practising  surgery,  except  such  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  license. 

7.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  powers  of  the  Company  under  Acts  of  Parliament, 
charters,  and  bye-laws,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  statutes  referred  to  in  this  question  do 
enable  surgeons  and  surgeons’  mates,  who  have  served  in  either  the  army  or  navy,  to  prac- 
tise surgery  within  seven  miles  of  London,  without  undergoing  another  examifiation,  or 
receiving  a diploma  from  the  Company;  and  cannot  therefore  advise  the  Company  to  try 
the  question  at  law  with  any  such  surgeons  or  mates. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  31st  Oct.  1785.  . J.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bearcroft’s  Opinion  on  the  same  Case. 

As  to  Qs.  1,  2 & 3,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  Crown,  merely  by  force  of  its  charter,  could 
not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  confer  a power  of  imposing  fines  upon  persons,  not 
members  of  the  Company : and  I think,  that  a fine,  imposed  by  the  charter  itself  upon 
such  persons,  is  illegal  and  void.  I also  conceive,  that  the  charters  alone,  without  the 
assistance  of  prescription,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  could  not  give  authority  to  the  Company 
by  any  means  to  prevent  those  who  are  not  members,  from  practising. 

As  to  Qs.  4,  5,  6 & 7,  I think  that  the  statute  32  H.  8 does  not  at  all  affect  the  present 
questions.  I am  of  opinion,  that  by  the  operations  of  the  stat.  18  G.  2,  the  present  bye- 
law, explaining  the  25th  bye-law  of  1748,  was  and  is  a valid  and  legal  bye-law.  And  now 
we  are  come  to  what  I conceive  to  be  the  main  points  in  question  : namely,  whether  the 
Company  can  maintain  an  action  on  this  bye-law,  and  recover  the  penalty  against  any 
person  practising,  or  professing  to  practise,  surgery  in  London,  or  Westminster,  or  within 
seven  miles  of  Westminster,  without  the  grand  diploma  under  the  seal  of  the  Company: 
or  whether  it  will  be  an  answer  to  such  demand,  to  show  a certificate,  granted  upon 
examination  by  the  Company,  of  a qualification  to  act  as  surgeon  or  surgeon’s  mate  in  the 
navy  or  army ; and  so  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  stat.  24  Geo.  3 ? And  1 am  of  opinion, 
that  such  an  action  cannot  be  supported  against  persons  so  circumstanced,  since  it  would 
be  a strange  proposition,  that  the  Company  may  license  men  to  practise  as  surgeons  to  the 
army  and  navy,  who  are  unqualified  to  do  so  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster.  For, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  powers  conferred  by  the  charters  and  Act  of  Parliament 
are  not  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public.  I am  also 
inclined  to  think,  that  as  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy  are  commonly  called  and  reputed 
to  be  warrant  officers,  those  who  have  served,  will  be  construed  to  be  within  the  meaning 
of  these  words  of  the  statute  “ officers  employed  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  &c.  may  set  up 
such  trades  as  they  are  apt  and  able  for.”  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  most 
prudent  for  the  Company  not  to  meddle  with  surgeons  of  the  description  already  mentioned; 
but  only,  to  enforce  the  bye-law  against  those  who  never  had  any  kind  of  licence.  In  a suit 
of  the  latter  kind,  I apprehend  that,  in  point  of  law,  the  Company  is  entitled  to  succeed ; 
but  if,  for  any  unforeseen  reason,  it  should  be  determined  otherwise,  I think  it  would  be 
proper  to  apply  to  Parliament,  to  give  the  Company  complete  and  sufficient  powers  to 
prevent  persons  from  practising  within  a certain  district,  who  shall  not  be  licensed  by  the 
Company. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  20th  January  1786.  Edivard  Bearcroft. 


Case. 

Q.  Yon  are  therefore  requested  to  consider  the  present  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  Company,  and  advise,  whether  the  court  of  assistants  can  legally  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  two  courts;  and  if  they  can,  whether  it  will  be  prudent  and  proper  for 
them  so  to  do,  or  not?  And  also,  whether  they  can  legally  require  and  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  quarterage ; and  if  they  can,  whether,  upon  the  same  principles  of  propriety  and  pru- 
dence, they  ought  or  ought  not  so  to  do  ? And,  upon  the  whole,  what  line  of  conduct  is  the 
most  proper  for  the  court  of  assistants,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  to  pursue  ? 

Opinion, 

The  election  of  officers,  in  1796,  was  bad  in  law,  for  want  of  the  attendance  of  two  of 
the  masters  and  governors.  Those  officers  being  unduly  elected,  no  subsequent  elections 
under  them  can  be  supported  ; and  all  who  have  been  thus  elected,  may  be  removed  from 
their  offices,  by  informations,  in  the  nature  of  quo  xvarranto.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a valid  election  cannot  be  had  ; and  although  those  in  possession  are  officers  de  facto,  yet 
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if  they  attempt  to  enforce  any  of  their  bye-laws  against  the  adverse  members,  informations, 
in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto,  will  probably  be  applied  for  against  them ; and  when  they 
are  removed  by  judgment  of  ouster,  the  corporation  will,  as  I think,  be  dissolved;  at  least, 
it  will  be  incapable  of  acting.  This  being  their  situation  at  present,  and  the  governing 
part  of  the  body  intending  to  apply  for  an  Act  in  the  next  session  of  Pai’liament,  which 
may  remedy  these  defects,  I think  it  would  be  imprudent  to  take  any  measures  for  enforcing 
the  payment  of  quarterages  in  the  meantime ; nor,  indeed,  could  such  measures,  if  resisted, 
be  pursued  with  effect.  There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  filling  up  the  present  vacancies  ; 
but,  I think,  this  had  better  be  omitted,  if  the  regular  business  can  go  on  with  the  present 
number  of  officers. 

Temple,  20  September  1797.  V.  Gibbs. 


Case. 

1st.  If  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants  obtain  the  proposed  charter,  can  the 
members  at  large,  who  are  incorporated  by  the  Act  of  18  Geo.  2,  refuse  to  be  incorporated 
by  such  charter  ? 

2d.  If  they  can  refuse,  and  a majority  of  such  members  should  persist  in  refusing  to  be 
incorporated  by  the  charter,  then,  in  this  case,  who  will  be  entitled  to  the  property  of  the 
late  Corporation  of  Surgeons  ? 

3d.  When  a charter  is  obtained,  can  the  adverse  members  bring  an  action,  or  file  any  bill 
in  Chancery,  with  any  effect,  against  the  members  of  the  court,  on  account  of  their  having 
sold  the  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  also  a part  of  the  funded  property  of  the  corporation, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a house  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields. 

Opinion. 

To  the  first  question.-^We  are  of  opinion  that  they  may. 

To  the  second  question. — If  the  old  corporation  held  any  lands,  by  donation  ftom 
individuals,  those  lands,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  revert  to  the  donor  or'  his 
heirs,  where  they  can  be  found.  Lands  which  the  corporation  acquired  by  their  own 
purchase,  or  which  came  to  them  by  donation,  where  the  heirs  of  the  donor  cannot  be 
found,  vest  in  the  King  by  way  of  escheat.  The  personal  property  of  the  old  corporation 
passes  also  in  general  to  the  King.  If  the  corporation  had  possessed  any  specific  personal 
property,  as  stock  in  the  funds,  given  to  them  by  individuals,  and  remaining  in  the  same 
specific  form  to  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  this,  perhaps,  might,  from  analogy  to  the 
case  of  lands,  be  held  to  pass  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  donor.  But  as  it  is 
stated  to  us,  that  the  corporation  possessed  no  property  of  this  description,  the  question 
cannot  arise.  The  difficulty  which  might  arise,  if  a majority  of  the  members  to  whom  the 
charter  might  be  directed,  should  refuse  to  be  incorporated,  may  be  obviated,  by  framing 
the  bill  in  such  a manner  as  to  include  only  the  persons  accepting  the  same.  The  refusal 
of  any  number  of  members  will  not  affect  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  the  property 
vested  in  it  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  respecting  which  ive  have  ad\ised 
already. 

To  the  third  question. — Supposing  that  the  old  corporation  is  dissolved  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  which  the  general  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  the  opinion  intimated  by  Lord 
Macclesfield  in  the  Banbury  Case,  lead  us  to  conclude,  we  think  that  the  adverse  members 
of  the  old  corporation,  when  a new  charter  is  obtained  upon  the  proposed  plan,  can  neither 
maintain  an  action,  nor  file  a bill  in  Chancery,  with  any  effect  against  the  members  of  the 
court,  for  having  sold  the  hall,  or  purchased  the  house  in  Linccln’s-Inn  Fields.  As 
individuals,  they  will  have  no  interest  in  the  subject ; and  as  members  of  the  new 
corporation,  if  they  become  so,  they  will  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  which  may  not  be 
obviated  by  the  terms  of  the  new'  charter. 

Edward  Law, 

15  February  1798.  Yicary  Gibbs, 

Cdiarles  Warren. 


— No.  42.  — 

Case  and  Opinions,  as  to  the  Power  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  to 
establish  a New  Boaed  to  examine  in  Midwifery.  , 

Case. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  are  desirous  of  examining  persons,  as  to  their 
competency  to  practise  midwifery,  as  a part  of  surgery.  The  Council  of  the  College  have 
prepared  formulas  of  bye-laws  and  ordinances,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  desired 
object  into  effect,  in  the  manner  after  stated. 

The  only  examination,  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  College,  is  an  examination  by  the 
court  of  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  receive 
letters  testimonial  of  their  qualification  to  practise  the  art  and  science  of  surgery. 

This  court  (charter  2 2d  March  1800,  p.  15)  is  to  consist  of  10  members  of  the  Council, 
of  whom  the  president  and  vice-presidents  are  to  be  three. 

The  charter  also  provides  (p.  30)  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  becoming  a member 
of  the  College,  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  letters  testimonial  of  his  qualification  to 
practice  surgery,  under  the  seal  of  the  College. 

602. — II.  I Also 
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Also  (page  34)  that  no  court  of  examiners  shall  be  held,  unless  in  the  presence  of  the 
president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  five  members  ofi  the  court  ofi  examiners,  at 
least. 

The  existing  bye-laws  of  the  College,  relative  to  the  court  of  examiners,  are  as  follows  : 

Section  11  of  bye-laws  provides  (No.  1)  that  all  elections  into  the  court  of  examiners 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  every  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  at  a meeting  of  the  Council,  to 
be  holden  at  such  time  as  the  Council,  at  which  the  vacancy  has  been  declared,  may  have 
determined. 

By  section  14,  the  court  of  examiners  shall  be  authorized  to  hold  such  courts,  and  to 
make  such  adjournments,  as  may  be  judged  expedient. 

By  No.  3 of  the  same  section,  the  form  of  the  diploma  is  set  forth,  and  states,  that  the 
candidate  has  been  examined,  and  found  to  be  fit  and  capable  to  exercise  the  art  and 
science  of  surgery. 

By  No.  9 of  this  section,  every  person  examined  and  approved  for  the  diploma,  shall  pay 
20  guineas,  prior  to  his  admission. 

By  section  23,  a certificate  of  the  diploma  shall  not  be  granted,  without  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  examiners  ; and  for  which  5 guineas  shall  be  paid. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  charter  and  bye-laws  show  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
court  of  examiners. 

We  have  now  to  state  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed,  by  new  bye-laws  and  ordinances, 
to  carry  the  desired  objects  into  effect. 

The  examination,  as  to  midwifery,  is  proposed  to  be  by  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  two  members  of  the  College  (not  being  members  of  the  Council) ; and  not 
by  the  court  of  examiners.  The  nature  of  the  new  board,  and  the  mode  of  examination 
proposed,  will  be  best  shown  by  the  proposed  additional  bye-laws  and  ordinances  them- 
selves; of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BYE-LAWS. 

Practitioners  in  Midwifery. 

1.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  testimonials  of  being  qualified  to  practise  midwifery, 
will  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  same. 

2.  Such  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
together  with  tw’O  members  of  the  College,  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  practitioners  in 
midwifery,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  professors  of  midwifery  to  the  College. 

3.  Members  of  the  College,  examined  and  approved  as  practitioners  in  midwifery,  shall 
obtain  testimonials  thereof  free  of  all  expense. 

4.  Medical  practitioners,  not  members  of  the  College,  desirous  of  being  admitted  to 
such  examination,  shall  produce  such  certificates  of  professional  education  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Council ; and  shall  severally  pay  five  guineas  for  the  testimonial  of  qualifi- 
cation ; which  sum  of  five  guineas  shall  be  allowed  in  the  fee  for  the  diploma  of  the 
College,  upon  their  being  subsequently  admitted  members  thereof. 

Ordinances. 

1.  The  mode  of  election  of  examiners  of  candidates,  for  testimonials  of  qualification  as 
practitioners  in  midwifery,  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Every  member  of  the  Council  present  shall  write  on  a slip  of  paper  the  name,  or  two 
names  (as  the  occasion  may  require)  of  members  of  the  College  who  are,  or  who  have 
been,  practitioners  in  midwifery;  and  put  the  same  into  a balloting  box.  The  papers  shall 
then  he  examined  by  the  president  or  presiding  member,  and  the  names  written  thereon 
read  aloud  by  the  secretary ; and  those  persons  whose  names  shall  appear  in  five  or  more  of 
the  papers,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  examiner  of  practitioners  in  midwifery ; and 
from  them  an  examiner  or  examiners  shall  be  chosen  by  marking  lists. 

2.  No  examination  of  a candidate  for  the  testimonial  of  qualification  as  a practitioner  in 
midwifery,  shall  take  place  but  in  the  presence  of  the  president,  or  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  one  or  both  of  the  aforesaid  practitioners  in  midwifery. 

3.  Every  examiner  in  midwifery  present  at  the  examination  of  each  candidate  for  the 
testimonial  of  qualification  as  practitioner  in  midwifery,  shall  be  entitled  to  half  a guinea, 
whether  the  candidate  be  approved  or  refused. 

4.  The  testimonial  of  qualification  as  practitioner  in  midwifery,  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Council  may  at  any  time  judge  proper. 

5.  A report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  examiners  in  midwifery  shall  be  made  to  the 
Council  at  each  quarterly  meeting. 


Doubts  having  been  entertained  as  to  the  power  of  the  College  to  make  the  foregoing 
bye-laws  and  ordinances. 

Your  opinion  is  requested. 

Whether  the  College  can  legally  establish  a new  board  of  examiners,  to  examine  in 
midwifery,  as  a part  of  surgery,  in  the  manner  proposed  ; the  charter  making  no  mention  of 
midwifery. 

Whether  the  court  of  examiners  has  power  to  depute  any  of  its  body,  with  extraneous 
assistance,  to  perform  the  duty  of  examining  in  midwifery. 

Whether,  upon  such  an  examination,  the  court  of  examiners  can  grant  a testimonial, 
confined  to  the  branch  of  midwifery,  and  require  a fee  to  be  paid  upon  the  certificate 
thereof. 

Or, 
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Or,  whether  it  would  be  illegal  to  do  so,  and  what  might  be  the  effect  of  so  doing  ? 

And  generally  to  advise,  whether  there  are  any,  and  what  means  of  carrying  the  wishes 
of  the  Council  into  effect,  under  the  present  charter  ? 

Opinions. 

I AM  of  opinion  that  the  College  cannot  establish  a board  of  examiners  in  midwifery,  in 
the  manner  proposed. 

The  board  of  examiners  cannot  depute  any  part  of  its  body,  with  extraneous  assistance, 
to  examine  in  midwifery. 

The  College,  as  a corporate  body,  cannot  make  any  bye-laws  or  regulations,  upon  the 
subject  of  examination,  or  giving  testimonials,  relating  to  midwifery.  Any  such  examination 
and  testimonials  could  be  considered  only  as  the  acts  of  the  individuals,  as  if  done  at  their 
private  residence  ; and  I,  therefore,  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  prudent  or  safe  in  the 
College  to  interfere  with  that  branch  of  practice.  For  although  acts  so  done,  and  tes- 
timonials so  given,  would  have  no  legal  character  or  effect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  divest 
any  such  proceedings  of  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  an  assumption  of  powers,  not  vested 
in  the  College  by  the  charter ; and  might  put  the  charter  in  hazard.  I,  therefore,  cannot 
suggest  any  safe  means  of  carrying  the  wishes  of  the  Council  into  effect,  under  the  present 
charter. 

6 February  1834.  Harrison. 

I AM  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  College  cannot  legally  establish  a new  board  of 
examiners  to  examine  in  midwifery. 

Nor  has  the  court  of  examiners  the  power  to  depute  any  of  its  body  to  perform  the  duty 
of  examining  in  midwifery. 

I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  court  of  examiners  cannot  legally  grant  a testimonial 
confined  to  midwifery. 

1 think  any  examination  by  the  regular  court  of  examiners,  or  by  a part  of  that  court,  or 
by  a new  board,  would  be  illegal,  in  this  sense  : that  the  charter  does  not  authorize  it, 
and  it  would  be  wholly  without  any  legal  warrant ; it  could  not  confer  any  right ; and 
could  only  be  regarded,  in  law,  as  the  acts  of  the  individuals,  with  reference  to  any  validity 
of  the  examination.  But  if  this  examination  and  the  testimonials  profess  to  be  the  act  of 
the  College,  and  still  more  if  any  fee  be  taken,  I think  there  might  be  danger  of  the 
charter  being  thereby  forfeited. 

My  opinion  is  independent  of  the  doubtful  question,  of  whether  midwifery  be  a part  of 
surgery,  or  not.  If  it  be  not,  it  is  I think  plain  that  the  College,  under  the  charter,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  be,  it  is,  I think,  equally  plain,  that  the  College  cannot, 
under  the  charter,  select  one  branch  of  surgery  for  examination  and  testimonials,  in  exclusion 
of  the  rest.  The  only  mode,  in  my  opinion,  by  which  the  College  can  effect  the  object 
proposed,  legally  and  safely,  is  by  a supplemental  charter  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
cannot  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  under  the  present  charter. 

Temple,  l February  1834.  Frederick  Pollock. 


— No.  43.  — 


A RETURN  of  the  Names  of  Persons  to  whom  Licences  for  practising  Anatomy 
have  been  granted,  the  Places  where  licensed  to  practise,  and  the  Dates  of  their 
Licences. 


NAMES  OF  PERSONS. 

PLACES  WHERE  LICENSED  TO  PRACTISE. 

D.ATES  OF  LICENCES. 

Adams,  John 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel-road  - 

25  September  1832. 

Agg,  Thomas 

Casualty  Hospital,  Cheltenham 

27  October  - 

Auchincloss,  William 

Medical  School,  Portland-street,  Glasgow  - 

10  November  — 

Atkinson,  Robert 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  - - _ 

26  January  l8‘l'l.‘' 

Arnott,  James  - 

Middlesex  Hospital  _ _ _ _ 

25  March  - 

Bushell,  Eichard 

Hunterian  Theatre,  Great  Windmill-street 

5 September  1832. 

Bontttower,  John 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Marsden-street,  Man- 
chester ______ 

29  - 

Ballingall,  Sir  George  - 

University  of  Edinburgh  _ _ _ 

4 October  — 

Barnes,  Samuel 

Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  _ _ - 

9 - 

Burnes,  John 

College  of  Glasgow  - - - - 

10  - 

Bird,  George  G. 

Wind-street,  Swansea  - - - 

16  - 

Blackmore,  Edward  - 

at  No.  57,  Piccadilly,  Manchester  - 

6 November  - 

Braithwaite,  William  - 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  - 

26  January  i8‘i‘i. 

Baker,  Robert  - 

- - Ditto  - - ditto  _ _ _ 

- - ditto. 

Babington,  George  G. 

St.  George’s  Hospital  - _ _ . 

4 February  1833. 

Buchanan,  Thos.  Cox  - 

Gloucester  Infirmary  - - - - 

28  January  1^3-1. 

Cooper,  Brans  by  B.  - 

Guy’s  Hospital  _____ 

11  September  1832. 

Callaway,  Thomas 

- - ditto  ______ 

- - ditto. 

Cocks,  Edward 

- - ditto  ______ 

- - ditto. 

Cox,  William  S. 

School  of  Medicine,  Binninsham 

14  September  1832. 

6o‘2. — II. 

1 2 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS. 


Craven,  Robert  - - ! 

Clark,  William  - 

Clark,  Henry 
Cross,  John  Green 
Caunt,  John 

Charleton,  George  V. 
Dermott,  George  D.  - 

Dobson,  William 
Eddison,  Booth 
Evi'ing,  Alexander 
Eddowes,  John  Henry 
Evans,  Thomas  - 
Formby,  Richard 
Fowdington,  Thomas  - 

Fergusson,  William  - 
Fletcher,  William  H.  - 
Grainger,  Richard  D. 

Gill,  William  - 
Gregory,  Samuel 
Gillett,  Edward  - 
Garlick,  Joseph  P. 
Gaskell,  Samuel 
Hilton,  John 
Hodgkin,  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Alfred 
Hunter,  Adam  - 
Hey,  William,  jun. 
Hunter,  Robert  - 
Howitt,  Thomas,  sen. 
Howitt,  Thomas,  jun. 
Hardy,  George  W. 
Hare,  Samuel 
Heald,  Samuel  - 
Hay,  William 
Hunt,  Rich.  Thos. 
Hawkins,  Ceesar 
Hadyside,  P.  D. 
Jackson,  Henry,  jun.  - 
Jones,  William,  G. 
Jordan,  Joseph  - 
James,  John  H.  - 
Jackson,  William 
Jefi'ray,  James  - 
Johnson,  James 
Johnson,  Christopher  - 
Jennings,  Egerton  A. 
Jubb,  Abraham  - 
Johnson,  John  G. 

Key,  Charles  A. 

King,  Thomas  W. 
Knox,  Robert  - 

Kemplay,  Benjamin  - 
Kidd,  John 
King,  Thomas  - 

Lane,  Samuel 
Lyford,  Henry  G. 
Luke,  James 
Lizars,  John 
Lizars,  Alex.  J.  - 
Liston,  Eobert  - 
Lawrie,  James  A. 
Morgan.  John  - 
Mayo,  Herbert  - 


PLACES  WHERE  LICENSED  TO  PRACTISE. 


Sculcoates  ------ 

Anatomy  School,  opposite  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge  - - - - 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Prince’s-row,  Bristol  - 
Theatre,  Orford-place,  Norwich 
Theatre  of  Anatomy,  St.  James’s-street, 
Nottingham  - 

Gloucester  Infirmary  - - _ _ 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  No.  g,  Gerrard-street, 
Soho  ------- 

at  No.  2,  Prince’s-street,  Westminster 
General  Hospital,  Nottingham 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  - - - 

Loughborough  - - - - - 

Gloucester  Infirmary  - _ _ - 

Royal  Institution,  Liverpool  - - - 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Marsden-street,  Man- 
chester - - - - - 

No.  4,  Surgeons’-square,  Edinburgh 
Gloucester  Infirmary  - - - - 

School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  Webb- 
street,  borough  of  Southwark 
Liverpool  ------ 

Medical  Institution  in  Surrey-street,  Sheffield 

- - ditto  - - - - ditto 

at  the  School,  North-street,  Leeds  - 
Stockport  Infirmary  - - _ - 

Guy’s  Hospital  - - / - 

- - ditto  ------ 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel-road 

at  the  School,  North-street,  Leeds  - 

- - ditto  - - - ditto  - - ™ 

Andersonial  University,  Glasgow 
Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Penny-street,  Lancaster 

- - ditto  - - - - ditto 
Warrino;ton  ------ 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  - 

- - ditto  - - ditto  - 

- - ditto  - - ditto  - - _ 

No.  31,  Mosley-street,  Manchester  - 

St.  George’s  Hospital  - - - - 

No.  3,  Surgeons’-square,  Edinburgh 
Medical  School,  Church-street,  Sheffield  - 
Theatre  of  Anatomy,  No.  28,  Hatton-garden 
Mount-street  School  of  Anatomy,  Manchester 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  . - - 

Medical  Institution,  Sheffield  - - - 

University  of  Glasgow  - - - - 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Penny-street,  Lancaster 

- - ditto  -----  ditto  - 

No.  16,  Clemen’s-street,  Leamington  -• 
Windliill-street,  Halifax  - 
Theatre,  Orford-place,  Norwich 
Guy’s  Hospital  - - - - - 

- - ditto  - - - ^-  - - 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Surgeons’-square, 

Edinburgh  . . - _ - 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  - - - 

University  of  Oxford  - - _ - 

Museum  House,  Blenheim-street,  West- 
minster - . - 

St.  George’s  Hospital  - - - - 

County  Hospital,  Winchester  - - - 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel-road 
Medical  School,  Brown-square,  Edinburgh 

- - ditto  - - - - ditto 

No.  3,  High-school-yards,  Edinburgh 
Andersonial  University,  Glasgow 
Guy’s  Hospital  - - ~ - 

King’s  College,  London  - - - - 


D.ITES  OF  LICENCES. 


14  September  1832. 


t2  October 

GO 

CO 

to 

“9  ^ - 

— 

10  September 

1833- 

20  January 

1834. 

28 

- 

1 October 

1832. 

17 

1833. 

25  August 

1832. 

29  October 

- 

1 December 

— 

28  January 

1834. 

25  September  1832. 

29  - 

27  November  - 


28  January  1834. 

14  September  1832. 

- - ditto. 

4 October  1832. 

- - ditto. 

12  October  1832. 

1 January  1834. 


11  September  1832. 

“ - ditto. 

25  September  1832. 

12  October  - 

- - ditto. 

18  October  1832. 
31  7 

- - ditto. 

3 November  1832. 

26  January  1833. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

31  January  1833. 

4 February  - 

2 September 

14  - 1832. 

25  - 

29  - 

9 October  - 

4 - 

18  - 

31  7 

- - ditto. 

3 November  1832. 


26  January  1833. 

10  September  - 

11  - 1832. 

- - ditto. 

27  November  1832. 

26  January  1833. 
2 February  - 

27  September  - 
27  August  1832. 
25  September 

- - ditto. 

4 October  1832. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

18  October  1832. 


1 1 September  - 
22  - - 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS. 

PLACES  WHERE  LICENSED  TO  PRACTISE. 

DATES  OF  LICENCES. 

Mayo,  Charles  - 

County  Hospital,  Winchester  - - - 

25  September  1832. 

Monro,  Alexander 

- 

College  of  Edinburgh  _ - _ _ 

4 October 

- 

Mackenzie,  William 

- 

- - ditto  ------ 

- - ditto. 

Minster,  Thomas 

- 

Casualty  Hospital,  Cheltenham 

27  October 

1832. 

Morsran,  Geo.  Thos. 

- 

No.  6,  Flour-mill-lane,  Aberdeen 

9 November 

- 

Morley,  George 

- 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  - _ - 

26  January 

1833- 

Moir,  Andrew  - 

- 

No.  6,  Flour-mill-lane,  Aberdeen 

30 

— 

Morgan,  Wm.  Francis 

Infirmary,  Bristol  ----- 

16  February 

- 

Malyn,  John 

- 

Museum  House,  Blenheim-street,  West- 

minster  ------ 

27  September 

- 

Mackmurdo,  Gilbert 

- 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Southwark  - 

17  October 

— 

Norman,  George 

- 

United  Hospital,  Bath  - - - - 

16 

1832. 

Norgate,  Benj.  H. 

- 

Theatre,  Orford-place,  Norwich 

10  September  1833. 

Overend,  M’ilson 

Medical  School,  Church-street,  Sheffield  - 

14 

1832, 

Pilcher,  George 

- 

School  of  Anatomy  in  Webb-street,  South- 

wark  ------- 

- - ditto. 

Partridge,  Richard 

- 

King’s  College,  London  ~ - - - 

22  September 

1832. 

Price,  William  - 

- 

School,  North-street,  Leeds  - - - 

12  October 

— 

Pirrie,  William  - 

- 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  - - - 

18 

— 

Pawson,  Richard  D. 

- 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  - - - 

26  January 

1833- 

Playne,  George  - 

- 

Gloucester  Infirmary  - - - - 

28 

1834. 

Quain,  Jones 

- 

University  of  London  - - - - 

29  September 

1832. 

Quain,  Richard  - 

- 

- - ditto  ------ 

- - ditto. 

Riley,  Henry 

- 

Theatre  of  Anatomy  in  Bishop’s-park,  Bristol 

29  October 

1832. 

Robbs,  William  - 

- 

Grantham  ------ 

3 November 

- 

Rnsby,  Thomas  Stones 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  _ - - 

26  January 

1833- 

Robertson,  John  A. 

- 

No.  6,  Infirmary-street,  Edinburgh  - 

20  September 

- 

Smith,  John  Gregory 

- 

Hunterian  Theatre,  Great  Windmill-street, 

St.  James’s  ----- 

5 

1832. 

Spender,  John  - 

- 

Bath  ------- 

14 

- 

Sharpey,  William 

- 

Nos.  1 & 9,  Surgeons’-square,  Edinburgh  - 

20  - 

- 

Stanley,  Edward 

- 

Medical  School,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 

21 

- 

South,  John  F.  - 

- 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Southwark  - 

29 

Sharp,  John 

- 

Sankey-street,  Warrington  - 

9 October 

- 

Smith,  Samuel  - 

- 

School,  North-street,  Leeds  - - - 

12  - 

- 

Stephens,  Edward 

- 

School  of  Anatomy,  Mount-street,  Man- 

Chester  ------ 

16 

- 

Simon,  Thomas 

- 

Liverpool  General  Infirmary  - 

- - ditto. 

Skey,  Frederick  C. 

- 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  - - - 

19  October 

1832. 

Sampson,  George 

- 

Castle-street,  Salisbury  - - - - 

2 November 

- 

Stirling,  John  - 

- 

No.  16,  Portland-street,  Glasgow 

10 

- 

Sigston,  Joseph  T. 

- 

East  Bar,  Kirk-gate,  Leeds  - - - 

26  January 

1833- 

Solly,  Samuel 

- 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Southwark  - 

17  October 

Shute,  Hardwicke 

- 

Gloucester  Infirmary  - - - - 

28  January 

1834- 

Thackray,  Charles  T. 

- 

School  of  Medicine,  North-street,  Leeds,  and 

at  Rooms  adjoining  his  Residence 

14  September 

1832. 

Turner,  Thomas 

- 

School  of  Medicine,  Vine-street,  Manchester 

25 

- 

Todd,  Robert  B. 

- 

Medical  School,  58,  Aldersgate-street, London 

- - ditto. 

'J’yrrall,  Frederick 

- 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  - - - - 

29  September  1832. 

Tuson,  Edward  - 

- 

37,  Little  Windmill-street  _ _ - 

1 October 

- 

Turner,  John 

- 

University  of  Edinburgh  - 

4 

- 

Teale,  'i'homas  P. 

- 

School,  North-street,  Leeds  - _ - 

12 

- 

Tucker,  John 

- 

Exeter  Dispensary,  Exeter  - 

1 December 

- 

Wilson,  James  A. 

- 

St.  George’s  Hospital  - - - 

27  August 

- 

Wallis,  Edward 

- 

Sculcoates  ------ 

14  September 

- 

Wheeler,  Lowe  - 

- 

No.  18,  Giltspur-street  - - - - 

21 

_ 

Wickham,  J. 

- 

County  Flospital,  Winchester  - 

25 

— 

Williamson,  James 

- 

School,  North-street,  Leeds  . 

12  October 

~ 

Whitmore,  William 

- 

Casualty  Hospital,  Cheltenham 

27 

_ 

Wood,  William  - 

- 

- - ditto  - - - ditto 

- - ditto. 

Wormald,  Thomas 

- 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  - - - 

26  January 

1833- 

Witt,  George 

- 

Bedford  - - - - 

23  February 

Wark,  David 

- 

No.  20,  College-street,  Glasgow 

13  November 

— 

White,  George  M. 

- 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  St.  James’s-street, 

Nottingham  ----- 

20  January 

1834. 

Wilton,  John  Wm. 

Gloucester’  Infirmary  - - - - 

28  - 

Secretary  of  State’s  Office,  1 
Whitehall,  28  February  1834. J 


S.  M.  Phillipps. 
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THE  following  Gentlemen  have  received  Viscount  Melbourne’s  Licence  to  practice  Anatomy 
as  Teachers  in  the  following  respective  Schools;  viz, 

London : 


Name  of  School.  Teachers. 

Aldersgate-street  - - R.  B.  Todd,  M.D. 

F.  C.  Skey,  Esq. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos.  Edward  Stanley,  Esq. 

Thomas  Wormald,  Esq. 
Blenheim-street  - - John  Malyn,  Esq, 
Thomas  King,  Esq. 

Gerrard-street  - - - G.  D.  Dermott,  Esq. 
Giltspur-street  - - - Lowe  Wheeler,  Esq. 

(Mr.  W.  has  ceased  to  lecture  on  Anatomy.) 
Grosvenor-place  - - James  A.  Wilson,  M.D. 

Samuel  Lane,  Esq. 

Guy’s  Hospital  - Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 

B.  B.  Cooper,  Esq. 

C.  A,  Key,  Esq. 

John  Morgan,  Esq. 
Thomas  Callaway,  Esq. 
John  Hilton,  Esq. 
Edward  Cocks,  Esq. 

J.  W.  King,  Esq. 

Great  Windmill-street  J.  G.  Smith,  Esq. 

R.  Bushell,  Esq, 

Hatton-garden  - - - W.  G.  Jones,  Esq. 

(Mr.  J.  has  ceased  to  lecture  on  Anatomy.) 
King’s  College  - - - Herbert  Mayo,  Esq. 

Richard  Partridge,  Esq. 
Little  Windmill-street  E.  W.  Tuson,  Esq. 
London  Hospital  - - James  Luke,  Esq. 

Alfred  Hamilton,  Esq. 
John  Adams,  Esq. 

Princes-street  - William  Dobson.  Esq. 

Middlesex  Hospital  - James  Arnott,  Esq. 

St.  George’s  Hospital  - G.  G.  Babington,  Esq. 

Caesar  Hawkins,  Esq. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  - J.  E.  South,  Esq. 

Gilbert  Mackmurdo,  Esq. 
Samuel  Solly,  Esq. 
University  of  London  Jones  Quain,  M.D. 

Richard  Quain,  Esq. 

5,  Saville-row,  4 March  1834. 


Name  of  School.  Teachers. 

Webb-street  - - - - R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq. 

George  Pilcher,  Esq. 

Provincial  Schools: 

Bath  Hospital  - - - George  Norman,  Esq. 

Gay-street  - - - John  Spender,  Esq, 
Birmingham  - - - W.  S.  Cox,  Esq. 

Bristol  -----  Henry  Riley,  M.D, 

Henry  Clarke,  Esq. 

Cambridge  - - - - Rev.  W.  Clark,  M.D. 

Hull  ------  Robert  Craven,  Esq. 

Edward  Wallis,  Esq. 
Leeds  - - - - - C.  T.  Thackray,  Esq. 

T.  P.  Teale,  Esq. 

J.  P.  Garlick,  Esq. 

W.  Hey,  jun.  Esq. 

W.  Price,  Esq. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq. 

Adam  Hunter,  Esq. 
James  Williamson,  Esq. 

Liverpool  Royal  Insti- 
tution - - - - R.  Formby,  M.D. 

Sect-street  - - - W.  Gill,  Esq. 

Manchester,  Pine-street  Thomas  Turner,  Esq. 

R.  T.  Hunt,  Esq. 

- John  Bontflower,  Esq. 
Thomas  Fawdington,  Esq. 

- J.  Jordan,  Esq. 

Edward  Stephens,  Esq. 

- John  Caunt,  Esq. 

G.  M,  White,  Esq. 

- J.  Kidd,  M.D. 

Sheffield,  Church-street  W.  Overend,  Esq. 

H.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Surrey-street  - Samuel  Gregory,  Esq. 

William  Jackson,  Esq. 
Edmund  Gillott,  Esq. 
Stockport  - - - Samuel  Gaskell,  Esq. 

James  C.  Somerville,  Inspector  of  Anatonry. 


Marsden-street  - 
Mount-street  - - 

Nottingham  - 
Oxford  - - - - 


THE  following  Gentlemen  have  received  Viscount  Melbourne’s  Licence  to  practice  Anatomy, 
for  their  own  Information  and  that  of  their  private  Pupils  ; viz. 


Name  of  School. 

Bristol  Infirmary 
Bedford  - - - 
Cheltenham 


Exeter  Dispensary 
Gloucester  - - - 


Grantham  - . - . 
Halifax  - - - - . 
Leeds  Anatomical  So- 
ciety, 


Teachers. 

W.  F.  Morgan,  Esq. 
George  Witt,  M.D. 
Thomas  Minster,  Esq. 
William  Whitmore,  Esq. 
William  Ward,  Esq. 
Thomas  Agg,  Esq. 

J.  Tucker,  Esq. 
Hardwicke  Shute,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Wilton,  Esq. 

Thos.  Cox  Buchanan,  Esq 
Geo.  V.  Charleton,  Esq. 
I’homas  Evans,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Fletcher,  Esq. 
George  Playne,  Esq. 

W.  Robb,  M.D. 

A.  Jubb,  Esq. 

Robert  Atkinson,  Esq. 

W.  Braithwaite,  Esq. 
Robert  Baker,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hare,  Esq. 
Samuel  Heald,  Esq. 
William  Hay,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Kern  play,  Esq. 


Name  of  School. 

Leeds  Anatomical  So- 
ciety (continued.) 


Loughborough  - - 

Lancaster  - - - 


Leamington  - - - 

Liverpool  Infirmary  - 
Manchester,  Piccadilly 
Norwich  - - - - - 


Nottingham  Infirmary 
Swansea  - - - - - 

Salisbury  - - - - 

Warrington  - - - - 

Winchester  - - - - 


Teachers. 

George  Morley,  Esq. 
Richard  D.  Pawson,  Esq. 
J.  F.  Sigston,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Eddowes,  Esq. 

T.  Howitt,  Esq.  sen. 

T.  Howitt,  Esq.  Jim. 
James  Johnson,  iVJ.D. 
Christopher  Johnson,  Esq. 
E.  A.  Jennings,  Esq. 
Thomas  Simon,  Esq. 
Edward  Blackmore,  Esq. 
John  G.  Cross,  Esq. 

John  Johnson,  Esq. 

Benj.  H.  Norgate,  Esq. 
Booth  Eddison,  Esq. 

Geo.  Gwynne  Bird,  Esq. 
George  Sampson,  Esq. 
George  W.  Hardy,  Esq. 
John  Sharpe,  Esq. 

H.  G.  Lyford,  Esq. 

J.  Wickham,  Esq. 

Charles  .Mayo,  Esq. 


5,  Saville-row,  4 March  1834. 


James  C.  Somerville,  Inspector  of  Anatomy. 
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— No.  44.  — 


ABSTRACT  of  the  List  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

The  List  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  published  in 
July  1834,  contains  the  names  of  8,536  persons,  whose  respective  places  of  residence  had 
been  known  at  the  College  within  the  period  of  seven  years : added  to  which  is  a List  of 
734  members,  whose  places  of  residence  had  not  been  known  within  the  said  period  of 
seven  years. 

Of  the  members  contained  in  the  former  list,  there  appear  to  be  resident  in  Lon- 


don and  within  three  miles  thereof  - 1,206 

In  Bath  yo 

Birmingham 

Bristol  - --  --  --  --  --  --  101 

Cheltenham  - .-  --  --  --  --  - .23 

Leeds  - --  --  --  --  --  -- 

Liverpool  - --  --  --  --  --  - gg 

Manchester  - --  --  --  --  --  - 103 

Sheffield  - - - - - - - - - - - - - 21 

In  the  other  cities  and  larger  market  towns  in  England  - - - - - 1,176 

the  smaller  market  towns,  and  the  other  parts  of  England  - - - - 2,696 

In  Ireland  - --  --  --  --  --  --  605 

Scotland  - - - - - - - - - - - - - 210 

Wales  - --  --  --  --  --  --  220 

the  East  Indies  and  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  - - - - 

West  Indies  and  the  other  colonies,  and  in  other  parts  abroad  - - 333 

In  the  army  ------------  - 3^0 

navy-  - --  --  -- 183 

And  without  any  place  of  residence  - - - - - - - - 601 


The  number  of  members  residing  in  London  and  practising  surgery  only,  may  be  estimated 
at  loo;  and  those  residing  in  the  country  and  practising  surgery  only,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  the  same  number. 

The  members  of  the  College  who  have  obtained  certificates  from  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, amount  probably  to  about  3,500. 

George  James  Guthrie,  President. 


— No.  45.  — 


RESOLUTIONS  of  the  Teachers  of  Anatomy  in  London,  communicated  to  the 

Home  Office. 

At  a meeting  of  the  teachers  of  anatomy,  held  this  evening  at  No.  5 Saville  Row. 

Herbert  Mayo,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  following  letter  should  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Phillipps. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  return  our  thanks  to  you  for  the  wish  you  have  expressed  to  promote 
by  the  authority  of  Government  the  operation  of  the  Anatomical  Bill,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  an  application  or  recommendation  to  the  diftei’ent  parishes  from  such  a quarter,  will 
ultimately  effect  all  we  can  desire. 

We  find  that  any  exertion  of  ours  as  a body  will  only  increase  the  difficulties  which  at 
present  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  we  are  anxious  to  adopt  any 
principle  in  reference  to  a distribution  of  bodies,  or  in  any  other  respect  that  you  may  deem 
desirable. 

(signed)  Herbert  Mayo,  Jones  Quain,  '• 

Edward  Stanley,  Lowe  Wheeler, 

Richard  Biisheil,  G.  D.  Dermott, 

iv.  B.  Todd,  Greville  Jones, 

R.  D.  Grainger,  Samuel  Lane, 

Frederick  Tyrrell,  E.  W.  Tuson. 

Branshy  B.  Cooper. 

These  are  the  representatives  of  all  the  London  schools,  except  the  London  Hospital ',  and 
that  hospital  acceded  to  these  resolutions  by  letter. 
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